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AfiT.  I,-DIRECT  TAXATION  ASD  FEEE  TRADE. 

Ws  have  on  several  oceiisioDs  referred  to  the  Bubjcct  of  Direct  Taxatioo,  and 
indicated  the  many  considerationi)  which  should  induce  the  adoption  of  that 
system  of  revenue  in  our  country. 

When  Mr.  Boyce,  of  South  Carolina,  made  a  movement  in  Congress  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Special  Committee  to  analyse  and  report  upon  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government,  and  to  propose  a  plan  of  reform,  we  heralded  it 
with  gratulation,  and  offered  him  the  nght  hand  of  fellowship  in  his  labors. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  so  far  has  been  communicated  to  the  country, 
in  a  report,  exhibiting  great  research  and  ability,  and  which  has  been  received 
with  marked  attention  and  favor  in  the  North  and  the  South.  It  is  our  belief 
that  Col.  Boyce  has  inaugurated  a  movement  the  effects  of  which  will  be  felt 
in  the  future  financial  policy  of  the  Government  It  will  interest  our  readers 
to  have  the  report,  and  we  give  it  to  them  without  omitting  a  line. — Editoh. 

The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1857, 
independent  of  the  pnblic  deLt,  as  appears  from  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  are  $65,032,597  76. 

The  first  question  is,  whether  those  expenditures  are  greater 
than  what  they  should  be  under  an  econoniical  adminis- 
tration of  the  government.  We  think  they  are.  ITie  best 
mode  of  determining  tliis  question  is  to  compare  the  present 
total  expenditures  of  the  government  with  the  total  expendi- 
tures of  the  government  at  some  past  period  of  our  history, 
and,  further,  to  compare  some  of  the  leading  items  of  our  ex- 
penditure now  with  the  leading  items  of  our  expenditui-e  then. 
With  this  view,  we  have  compar.ed  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  1857  with  1823,  the  result  of  which  appears  by  the 
following  statement : 


Year. 

Population. 

Beceiptfl. 

p.  '- 

Expendi- 
tiurea. 

Hi 

ill 
II 

Military  ex- 
pendiiurcB. 

Naval  ex- 
penditur's. 

1828 

ISOT 

10,eo6,540 
2S,  500, 000 

$20,540,666 
68,969,212 

11  98.66 
1  41.99 

f9,7S4,lM 
66,082,559 

to  94.24 
2  28. IS 

$3,096,924 
19,159,150 

$2,508,765 
12,651,694 

Inc.  of  1S57 
over  1&28 

17.898,460 

146,428,546 

4S.33 

65,248,405 

1  83.94 

16,062,226 

10,147,92S 

^  DIRECT  TAXATION  AND  TSE3&  TRADE. 

K  space  would  permit,  the  contrast  might  be  carried  into 
many  other  items  of  expenditure,  and  the  results  would  be 
startling.  But  enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  the  ratio 
of  expenditure  is  far  in  excess  of  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. The  expenditures  ought  not,  for  very  obvious  reasons, 
to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population.  But 
conceding  that  it  should,  the  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  round  numbers,  should  not  exceed  $28,000,000; 
whereas  it  is  $65,032,559  Y6— ^n  excess  of  $37,032,559  76. 
Tliis  result  is  sufficiently  striking,  but  it  is  rendered  much 
more  so  when  we  consider  two  important  facts:  Ist.  That 
6,196,000  acres  of  the  public  land  were  granted  daring  the 
last  fiscal  year  for  railroad  purposes,  which  may  be  valued 
at  $15,490,000,  being  at  tlie  rate  of  $2  60  per  acre.  2d. 
That  appropriations  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  tlio  last 
fiscal  year  have  been  callea  for,  amounting,  in  round  num- 
bers, to  $10,000,000,  making  the  total  expenditures  of  the 
government,  in  round  numbers,  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  $90,- 
000,000 ! — an  excess  over  tlie  ratio  of  expenditures  in  1823  of 
$62,000,000.  The  administration  of  the  government  in  1823 
was  not  considered  peculiarly  economical ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  pronounced  at  the  time  by  some  as  extravagant,  and 
really  was  much  more  so  than  the  first  term  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
administration.  For  a  further  illustration  ot  tlic  increased 
expenditures  of  the  government,  see  exhibit  A,  at  the  end  of 
the  report. 

Considering  as  established  the  proposition  that  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  government  are  far  m  excess  of  what  they 
should  be,  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  remedy,  if  remedy  there 
be,  for  this  lavish  waste  of  the  public  money. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  vast  and  increasing  expendi- 
ture ?  The  only  remedy  likely,  in  any  degree,  to  be  effectual, 
is  to  change  the  existing  system  of  taxation.  The  regular  in- 
crease of  our  expenditures  shows  that  it  is  not  attributable  to 
any  particular  party  or%dministration,  for  this  increase  has 
gone  on  constantly  under  every  party  and  every  administra- 
tion, with  the  regularity  of  a  great  principle.  To  make  an 
individual  a  prodigal,  you  have  only  to  supply  him  with  an 
unlimited  amount  of  money ;  to  make  a  government  extrava- 
gant, you  have  only  to  do  the  same  thing..  The  first  econom- 
ical defect  of  our  present  system  of  taxation,  by  duties  on 
imports,  is,  that  it  operates  as  a  bounty  to  one,  and  that  a 
very  important  class — the  manufacturers. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  first  defect,  the  great  manufac- 
turing class,  which  represents  a  vast  capital,  which  is  intense- 
ly alive  to  its  peculiar  interest,  which  is  vigilant,  active, 
powerful,  and  capable  of  prompt  and  ready  combination,  is 
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interested  in  increasing  the  taxation  of  the  government ;  for 
the  higher  the  taxes  are,  if  laid  on  the  principle  of  protecting 
their  products,  the  better  for  them.  Suppose  the  question 
were  submitted  to  the  cotton  manufacturers,  or  the  iron  man- 
ufacturers, whether  the  duties  on  cotton  and  iron  products 
sliould  be  increased  or  diminislied,  does  any  one  doubt  what 
their  answer  would  be  ?  So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  they 
consider  high  duties  as  bounties  to  them,  and  tliey  would  be 
in  favor  of  them,  if  the  revenues  thereby  derived  were  thrown 
into  the  sea.  Under  the  present  system  of  taxation  by  duties 
on  imports,  tliis  great  class  are  favorable  to  high  taxation. 
To  form  some  idea  of  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  this  manu- 
facturing interest,  take  the  following  statement,  showing  the 
value  of  the  products  of  manufacture  of  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1850. — (Financial  Report,  Executive  Document,  3d 
Sees.  34th  Congress,  vol.  2,  1856~'57,  page  166.) 

Statement  showing  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  and  Terri- 
tories/or the  year  1850. 

Manufactures  of  cotton $61 ,869, 184  00 

Manufactures  of  wooL * 48,207,646  00 

Manufactures  of  pig  iron 12,748,727  00 

Manufactures  of  iron  castings. 26, 108 ,166  00 

Manufactures  of  iron  wrought 1, 22,628,771  00 

Breweries  and  distilleries 18,213,681  00 

Product  of  the  fisheries 10,000,182  00 

Product  of  salt  manufactures 2,222,746  00 

Manufactures  produced  in  families 27 ,498 ,  644  00 

All  other  manufactures 832 ,  103 ,  266  00 

Total  value  of  products  of  manufactures |1, 055, 696, 899  00 

This  reference  to  the  products  of  manufactures  may  ^ive 
ns  some  idea  of  the  immense  capital  engaged  in  manufactures. 
This  capital  may  be  estimated  at  $500,000,000. 

This  vast  capital  is  all  more  or  less  interested  in  high  duties 
— tliat  is,  in  high  taxation.  The  influence  of  the  manufactu- 
ring class  on  taxation  is  not  merely  in  proportion  to  the  capital 
they  represent,  as  compared  with  tbe  capital  engaged  in  other 
industnal  pursuits ;  for,  from  very  obvious  reasons,  some  of 
which  have  already  beeil  incidently  alluded  to,  it  is  far  beyond 
this  ratio.  As  an  illustration  of  this  influence,  we  would  re- 
fer to  the  facts  connected  with  the  modification  of  the  tariff 
during  the  last  Congress.  It  is  notorious  that  the  only  great 
interest  represented  here  at  that  time  by  outside  agents  was 
the  manufacturing  interest.  One  of  the  first  steps  towards  an 
economical  administration  of  the  government  is  to  place  that 
great  and  active  interest  permanently  on  the  side  of  low  tax- 
ation, and  the  only  effectual  mode  of  doing  this  is  direct  tax- 
ation; which  necessarily  implies  the  total  abandonment  of 
protective  duties,  which  are  but  another  name  for  bounties. 
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When  you  have  put  all  the  great  interests  of  capital  on  the 
side  of  low  taxes,  you  have  taken  one  of  the  most  decided 
steps  that  you  can  possibly  take  in  favor  of  low  taxation,  which 
is  tlie  necessary  antecedent  of  economy. 

The  next  prominent  evil  of  the  present  system  of  taxation, 
is  that,  by  its  indirect  operation,  the  people  are  ignorant  of 
what  they  pay — they  are  ignorant  of  what  they  pay  to  the 
government,  and.  eq^uallv  ignorant  of  what  they  pay  to  the 
protected  interests  m  tne  shape  of  bounties.  If  the  object 
be  to  obtain  from  the  people  the  largest  amount  possible 
without  arousing  them,  then  the  indirect  system — tne  pre- 
sent system — is  the  best;  but  if  the  object  be  only  to 
obtain  from  them  the  least  amount  that  will  suffice  for 
the  just  wants  of  the  government,  then  the  direct  system  of 
taxation  is  the  best.  The  happy  ignorance  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  to  the  amount  of  taxes  they  are  paying 
is  one  great  cause  of  their  remaining  so  passive  under  the 
enormous  increase  of  our  expenditures  w^hich  has  been  going 
on  for  years.  K  we  desire  an  economical  government,  we 
must  be  candid  with  the  people,  and  let  each  one  know  exactly 
what  he  pays.  The  people,  ignorant  of  how  much  tax 
they  are  paying  in  the  enhanced  price  of  commodities,  will 
tolerate  an  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  much  more  patiently 
than  one  of  $50,000,000,  when  each  one  has  to  pay  his  ascer- 
tained share  directly  from  his  own  pocket.  Economy  here 
must  be  preceded  by  vigilance  among  the  constituency ;  as 
long  as  the  constituency  are  indifferent  on  this  subject,  the 
representatives  will  be  carried  along  unresisting  in  the  vortex 
of  extravagance. 

Another  objection  to  the  present  system  is  the  lar^re 
expenditure  necessary  in  the  present  mode  of  collecting  the 
revenue,  in  paying  the  army  of  employes  engaged  in  the 
present  revenue  service,  in  building  costly  structures  in'various 
pai-ts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  maintaining  ciistom-hoiisos 
which  do  not  pay  their  own  expenses.  Upon  this  point  we 
would  call  attention  to  the  following  facts :  Tlie  direct  cost  of 
collecting  the  revenue  from  custonis  for  the  last  fiscal  year, 
ending  June  30,  1857,  S64:,171,034:  05,  was  $3,552,359  50, 
employing  three  thousand  and  eighty-eight  officers.  This  is 
independent  of  the  cost  of  the  custom-houses  and  revenue 
cutters,  the  interest  upon  which  investment  would  largely 
increase  this  sum. 

To  see  fm'ther  the  operation  of  the  present  system,  take  the 
following  statement : 
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Amount  qfrevenue  collected,  and  expendittires  at  certain  custom-houses, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

Location.  Bevenae  collected.    Expenditures.    Excess  of  expondit's 

over  rereuue. 

Belfast,  Maine $6,052  06  |;6,012  87  $960  82 

Waldoboro\  Maine 1,868  02  7,647  14  6,179  12 

Wiscasset,  Maine 130  93  7 ,859  09  7 ,228  16 

Burlington,  Vermont 8,581  70  16,286  47  7,703  77 

Barnstable,  Maaftachusetts. 1,462  76  11,958  20  10,490  55 

Sandusky,  Ohio 567  84  4,372  66  8,804  82 

ElsTTorth,  Maine 954  96  6,032  09  4,077  13 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 6,630  64  10,984  49  6,458  95 

Buffalo,  New  York 10,140  63  16,896  51  6,766  98 

Oswego,  New  York 6,149  09  18,214  63  12,065  49 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 384  30  1,596  55  1,212  55 

Pensacola,  Florida 478  73  3,012  62  2,633  89 

Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey 1 .631  78  4,471  79  2,940  06 

Astoria.  Oregon 4,173  64  21,254  61  17,080  87 

Machias.  Maine 608  71  2,605  72  1,997  01 

Plymouth,  Massachusetts 895  12  3,216  04  2,820  92 

Bridgeport,  Ck)nnecticut 805  44  1 ,766  24  960  80 

Annapolis,  Maryland. 180  75  929  ^0  748  45 

Peoria,  Illinois 210  20  863  60  153  40 

The  total  net  revenue  from  the  following  eighteen  custom- 
bouses  for  last  fiscal  year,  viz:  Belfast,  Bath,  Bangor,  Port- 
land, Waldoboro',  Wiscasset,  Burlington,  Barnstable,  Glou- 
cester, Bristol,  Providence,  Plattsburg,  Wilmington,  Del., 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Sandusky,  Toledo,  and  SanTrancisco, 
was  $1,769,163  4:3.  The  total  cost  of  the  public  buildings  in 
those  places  for  custom-houses,  post  ofiices,  and  court-rooms 
finished  since  1850,  is  $2,443,776  94.  The  total  expenditure 
incurred  for  the  last  fiscal  year  in  collecting  said  net  income 
of  81,769,163  43  was  $567,839  02. 

Another  defect  of  the  present  system  is  the  immense  patron- 
age it  gives  to  the  Federal  Government.  This  army  of  officers 
might  by  each  State  paying  over  its  assessed  quota,  be  almost 
entirely  dispensed  with.  Instead  of  three  thousand]and  eighty- 
eight  employes  now  in  the  revenue  system,  we  need,  unaer  a 
dinerent  system,  have  no  more  than  one  treasurer  in  each 
State.  Another  prominent  defect  of  the  present  system  is  its 
necessary  inequality ;  fo^  no  tariff  can  be  constructed  that 
does  not,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  operate  as  a  bounty  on 
one  portion  of  the  community  and  as  a  double  tax  on  the 
great  class  of  consumers.  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove 
t1iat  in  a  republic  there  should  be  equality  in  taxation  ;  the 
Constitution  attempts  to  accomplish  tliis  purpose  iu  declaring 
tliat  "all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States."  But  every  tariff,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  must  necessarily  violate  the  spirit  of  tfiis  pro- 
vision. Another  defect  of  the  present  system  is,  that  it  neces- 
sarily cripples  the  productive  energies  of  the  countiy  by  in- 
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terposing  obstacles  to  the  free  exchaoge  of  products.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  loss  resulting  from  this 
cause  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  amounts  to  a  vast  sum. 
This  tax  on  exchanges  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  our  inmistrial  resources.  To  form  some  idea  of 
the  loss  occasioned  to  the  country  by  the  obstacles  interposed 
to  free  exchanges  by  the  tariff  system,  take  the  following  esti. 
mate  :  In  1856  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  iron  manufactures  and 
sugar  produced  and  consumed  in  the  United  States  were  en- 
hanced in  price  by  the  tariff  $39,975,985.  This  was  the 
amount  of  the  indirect  tax  paid  to  the  home  producers  of  the 
above  articles.  In  1846  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  esti- 
mated the  indirect  tax  then  paid  on  the  enhanced  prices  of 
home  products,  caused  by  the  tariff,  at  $50,000,000.  To  be 
within  moderate  limits,  we  have  reduced  the  estimate  to 
$30,000,000.  In  1832  it  was  estunated  that  the  amount  of  indi- 
rect tax  paid  up  to  that  time  to  the  home  producers  of  pro- 
tected products  was  $240,000,000.  Starting  with  that  estimate, 
and  putting  the  amount  to  this  indirect  tax  down  to  only 
$30,000,000  per  annum  since  that  time,  we  have,  in  round 
numbers,  up  to  the  present  time,  as  the  total  amount  of  the 
indirect  tax,  $1,000,000,000,  which  the  consumers  of  the 
United  States  have  had  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  persisting  in 
an  industrial  blunder. 

As  regards  the  navigation  laws,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  go  into  a  detailed  examination  of  their  various  provisions, 
especially  as  a  bill  has  been  reported  to  the  House,  and  is  now 
before  it,  from  one  of  the  standing  committees,  for  the  purpose 
of  perfecting  the  details  of  the  present  code  of  navigation 
laws.  In  general  terms,  however,  we  would  say  that  the 
present  regulations  are  unnecessarily  complex,  and  might, 
with  great  advantage,  be  simplified.  There  are,  however, 
several  defects  in  principle,  as  we  conceive,  in  tlie  navigation 
laws,  to  which  we  propose  to  call  attention ;  those  defects  are 
as  follows : 

1.  The  requisition  that  American  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade  should  pay  50  cents  per  ton,  unless  "  three- 
fourths  of  the  crew  are  American  citizens,  then  only  6  cents 
per  ton ;"  and  the  further  provision  that  American  vessels, 
entering  from  foreign  ports,  to  pay  50  cents  per  ton  unless 
''  the  officers  and  two-tnirds  of  the  crew  are  American  citi- 
zens." 

2.  The  exclusion  of  foreign  built  vessels,  though  owned  by 
American  citizens,  from  engaging,  with  entire  equality,  in 
the  coasting  and  other  trade  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  entire  exclusion  of  foreign  vessels,  o\vned  by  foreign- 
ers, from  the  coasting  trade. 
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The  object  of  the  requisition  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
crews  of  American  vessels  should  be  Americans,  was,  no 
doubt,  intended  to  accomnlish  a  political  purpose,  eminently- 
proper  in  itself,  to  proviae  an  American  marine  in  time  of 
war.  We  find  no  lault  with  the  motive,  but  we  think  this 
provision,  which  operates  frequently  as  a  great  practical  in- 
convenience, is  unnecessary.  The  occupation  of  a  sea-faring 
life  should  be  left,  like  all  other  employments,  to  the  inclina- 
tions or  interests  of  the  people.  If  it  is  to  the  interests  of  our 
population  tliat  they  should  go  to  sea,  they  will  do  so ;  other- 
wise, we  should  not  endeavor  to  compel  them.  There  is  no 
danger  that  we  should  suffer  in  case  of  war  from. repealing 
this  provision.  That  patriotic  class  of  our  citizens  who  have, 
on  all  occasions,  honorably  sustained  the  glory  of  our  flag  on 
the  sea,  do  not  take  their  inspiration  from  uxis  provision.  vVe 
have  no  fear  but  that,  with  or  without  this  provision,  there 
will  be  always  the  material  out  of  which  to  organize  a  warlike 
mar^e,  necessary  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  under  the  most 
tryiijg  circimoLstances  that  can  arise.  Even  with  this  provision 
a  large  per  centage,  45  or  50  per  cent,  of  our  sea-faring  men 
are  foreigners.  This  provision,  then,  operates  only  as  an  un- 
necessary burden  on  the  country  during  peace,  without 
promising  any  adequate  compensating  result  in  time  of  war. 
Further,  it  may  admit  of  grave  consideration  whether  we 
would  not  strengthen  ourselves,  in  case  of  war,  by  encourag- 
ing foreign  sailors  to  come  into  our  marine,  as,  once  entered, 
they  become,  for  all  practical  purposes,  American  sailors. 
Advancing  firmly  in  the  line  of  industrial  freedom,  and  with 
a  view  of  throwing  ofi'  every  possible  shackle  on  the  idustrial 
energies  of  the  country,  we  think  this  provision  should  be  re- 
scinded. 

As  regards  the  second  defect  alluded  to  in  the  law,  by  which 
foreign  built  vessels,  though  owned  by  American  citizens,  are 
not  admitted  to  entire  equality,  unless  purchased  after  ship- 
wreck, and  repaired  to  tlie  extent  of  three-fourths  of  their 
cost,  we  consider  this  rests  upon  a  totally  indefensible  princi- 
ple. It  is  giving  to  American  ship-builders  a  perfect  mono- 
poly. We  can  see  no  ground  of  justice  upon  which  this  mo- 
nopoly can  rest.  Every  American  citizen  ought  to  have  the 
privilege  to  buy  ships  wherever  he  can  buy  them  to  the 
best  advantage.  To  compel  him  to  buy  from  American  ship- 
builders at  an  enhanced  price  is,  to  the  extent  of  that  en- 
hanced price,  tO'  confiscate  his  property,  and  transfer  it  to 
another.  Such  a  monopoly  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions.  Our  ship-builders  have  a  riglit  to 
equality;  they  have  no  right  to  exclusive  privileges.  As  a 
question  of  expediency,  it  seems  equally  indefensible.    Either 
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American  built  ships  are  cheaper  or  dearer  than  foreign  built. 
If  they  are  cheaper,  they  do  not  need  this  prohibition  of  foreign 
purchase.  If  they  are  dearer,  they  do  not  deserve  it.  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  both  producers  and  consumers,  to  have  ships  cheap, 
for  the  price  of  ships  enters  as  an  element  in  the  cost  of  trans- 

Eortation.  This  monopoly  either  makes  ships  dearer,  and  en- 
ances  the  cost  of  transportation,  or  it  is  useless.  If  it  makes 
ships  dearer,  and  enhances  the  cost  of  tmnsportation,  it  should 
be  abolished.  If  it  accomplishes  nothing,  it  is  useless,  and 
should  not  encumber  the  statute  books.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  the  removal  of  this  monopoly  would  permit  ships  to 
be  bought  cheaper.  In  a  debate  upon  this  subject,  growing 
out  of  certain  propositions  made  by  the  British  Government 
to  our  Government  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  it  was  conce- 
ded in  debate  here,  by  a  distinguished  member  from  the  city 
of  New  York,  (Hon.  E.  Brooks,)  that  ships  could  be  built 
in  the  British  provinces  "  some  twenty  per  cent,  or  more 
cheaper  than  in  New  England  or  New  York."  This  monopoly 
ought  to  be  abolished  in  the  interest  of  the  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  agriculture  of  the  country. 

As  regards  the  next  defect  in  our  navigation  laws — the  pro- 
hibition of  the  coasting  trade  to  foreign  snips — this  is  another 
monopoly  which  we  conceive  to  be  unjust  and  inexpedient, 
and  which  ought  to  be  abolished. 

If  there  be  any  one  thing  in  which  all  the  peoi)le  of  the 
United  States,  all  classes,  and  all  industrial  pursuits  of  all  sec- 
tions-except  the  one  class  of  shipowners,  are  interested  in,  itisin 
cheap  sea  transportation.  When  we  consider  the  vast  value 
of  the  products  of  the  United  States  which  are  carried  by 
water  coastwise  on  both  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  great  lakes — some  estimate  of  which 
may  be  formed  from  considering  that  the  amount  of  tonnage 
engaged  in  this  transportation  is  2,247,663  74  tons,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  United  States — we  can 
readily  see  how  important  is  the  element  of  cheap  transporta- 
tion. The  only  practical  mode  of  attaining  this  result  is  com- 
petition, and  yet  we  resolutely  turn  our  backs  upon  this  prin- 
ciple and  persevere  in  a  monopoly.  We  are  clear  that  our 
navigation  laws  should  be  modined  in  this  respect. 

Tlie  policy  of  our  navigation  laws  was  borrowed  from  Eng- 
land, where  their  wisdom,  though  in  violation,  confessedly,  of 
the  great  principles  he  announced,  was  sustained  even  by  Adam 
Smith,  the  great  architect  of  the  modern  system  of  political 
economy.  Yet  England,  after  clinging  to  these  laws  for  cen- 
tnries  as  one  of  the  anchors  of  her  sjrfety,  has  within  a  few 
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years,  under  the  influence  of  more  enlightened  principles, 
abandoned  them. 

As  regards  the  present  tariff,  we  think  its  principal  defects 
are — 

1.  That  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  duties  is  thrown  on 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  For  instance,  nearly  one-half  of 
the  present  revenue  is  raised  from  duties  on  cotton,  woolen, 
iron  manufactures,  and  sugar.  These  articles  are  indispensable 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  people — the  laboring  classes — ^so  that 
an  undue  portion  of  the  burden  of  taxation  is  thrown  on  the 
laboring  classes.  To  reduce  duties  on  articles  of  necessity,  is, 
in  effect,  to  increase  wages,  as  the  same  wages  will  go  fur- 
ther. 

2.  It  is  protective  in  its  character,  as  is  obvious  from  the 
following  considerations :  Ordinary  cotton  manufactures  pay 
24  percent,  bagging  pays  15,  but  all  bleached,  printed,  painted 
or  dyed  cotton  goods  and  de  laines  pay  80  per  cent.  Manu- 
factures of  iron  pay  24 ;  pig,  bar,  sheet,  and  all  other  iron, 
24.  Woolen  manufactures  pay  24,  except  flannels  and  baizes, 
which  pay  19.  Sugars  of  all  kinds,  24  per  cent.  Manufac- 
tures of  silks  pay  19  per  cent.  Adzes  pay  24  per  cent.  Black- 
smiths' hammers  ana  sledges,  24 ;  boots  and  bootees,  for  men 
or  women,  24.  The  fact  that  silk  manufactures,  used  by  the 
rich,  pay  19  per  cent.,  and  cotton,  woolen,  iron  manufac- 
tures— manufactures  indispensable  to  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try— pay  24  and  30  per  cent.,  when  20  per  cent  may  be 
assumed  as  tlie  highest  revenue  standard  of  duty  on  these 
articles,  indicate  the  deference  paid  to  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection. A  minute  analysis  of  the  present  tarifl  will  only 
further  illustrate  this  fact. 

3.  There  are  certain  imposts  on  the  free  list  which  should 
not  be  there,  as,  for  instance,  tea  and  coftee.  Tliese  articles, 
t^a  and  coffee,  are  peculiarly  suited  for  taxation.  They  are 
not  produced  in  this  country,  therefore  there  would  be  no 
indirect  tax  paid  on  them.  I'hey  are  of  general  consumption, 
and  a  tax  upon  them,  besides  furnishing  an  addition  to  our 
income,  now  much  needed,  would  fall  equally  on  all  classes 
and  sections. 

Tlie  reason  of  placing  these  articles  on  the  free  list  is  ob- 
vious enough.  It  is  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  reduction  on 
such  articles  introduced  from  abroad  as  enter  into  competitien 
with  similar  home  products.  By  diminishing  the  free  list, 
we  could  diminish  the  general  rate  of  duty  on  many  articles 
entering  into  universal  consumption. 

K  the  policy  of  collecting  tlie  revenue  of  the  government 
by  duties  on  imports  is  to  be  continued,  we  think  the  tariff 
should  be  modified  on  the  following  principles  : 
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1.  A  total  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  protection.  No 
duty  should  be  laid  with  the  view  of  protecting  any  form  of 
industry.  The  tariff  should  be  considered  purely  as  a  fiscal 
instrumentality.  We  have  no  idea  that  any  tariff  can  be  in- 
stituted that  will  not  in  some  decree,  either  more  or  less, 
operate  in  a  protective  chai'acter.  Such  will  be  the  tinavoida- 
ble  effect  of  all  duties  on  articles  of  a  similar  nature  to  home 
products.  And  the  production  of  this  effect  becomes  con- 
stantly greater,  from  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  production  is 
steadily  decreaaing  in  this  country,  from  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  capital,  aided  by  the  increase  of  skill  and  improve- 
ments in  the  processes  of  production.  From  this  cause  a 
lower  rate  of  duty  will  operate  protectively  now,  to  what  it 
did  twenty  years  a^o.  Tlie  operation  of  this  principle  consti- 
tutes one  of  our  objections  to  any  tariff,  as  we  would  wish  so 
to  regulate  taxation  as  that  no  class  should,  in  any  degree, 
derive  benefit  from  it  as  a  bounty. 

2.  Articles  of  prime  necessity  should  be  taxed  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  duty,  and  articles  of  luxury  at  the  highest  revenue 
standard.  The  reasons  of  this  are  so  obvious  that  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  them.  Our  purpose  would 
be  to  relieve  the  producing  classes  as  much  as  possible  frOm 
the  burdens  of  taxation. 

3.  The  free  list  should  be  confined  to  such  articles  as  furnish 
so  inconsiderable  an  amount  of  revenue  as  not  to  remimerate 
for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  collection,  and  the  raw  material 
of  domestic  manufactures.  According  to  this  principle,  tea 
and  coffee  should  be  required  to  pay  duty.  As  regards  the 
exemption  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufactures,  this,  while  a 
benefit  to  the  home  manufacturer,  would  operate  no  injury 
to  any  class,  as  the  effect  would  only  be  to  cheapen  produc- 
tion, an  advantage  which  would  be  shared  by  all  the  con- 
sumers— that  is,  hj  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Upon  this 
point  of  the  free  list,  we  submit  the  following  statement  show- 
ing what  amount  of  revenue  might  be  derived  from  laying  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  certain  articles  which  now  pay  no  duty. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  amount  of  duties  that  would  have  accrued 
upon  ^^  certain  articles  of  general  consumption^^  admitted  free  ofduttj 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1857,  had  20  per  centum  ad 
valorem  been  charged  upon  them, 

ArtlclM.  Value.  Duties. 

Teas. $6,757,860      $1,151,672  00 

Coffee 22,886,879        4,477,875  80 

Copper,  plates^  suited  to  the  sheathiog  of  vesseU  851,311  70 ,  262  20 

Copperore 1,440,814  288,062  80 

SheathiDg  metal 748,372  140,674  40 

Garden  eeeda,  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  Ac 886 ,  504  77 ,  800  80 

Total $31,071,240      $6,214,248  00 
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We  now  approach  the  subject  of  direct  taxation. 
The  first  purpose  is,  to  understand  exactly  what  is  meant 
by  this  system. 
The  Constitution  provides : 

"Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  wthin  this 
Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,. which  shall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, 
including  those  bounu  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons." 

"No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in 
proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed 
to  be  taken." 

"  All  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States." 

Judge  Story,  commenting  on  diese  clauses,  says : 

"  What  are  direct  taxes,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution, 
since  they  are  required  to  be  laid  by  the  rule  of  apportionment  ? 
It  is  clear  that  capitation  taxes,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly 
called,  poll-taxes — that  is  taxes  upon  the  polls,  heads,  or 
persons  of  the  contributors — are  direct  taxes,  for  the  Consti- 
tution has  expressly  enumerated  them  as  such.  '  No  capita- 
tion or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,'  &c.,  is  the  language  of 
that  instrument.  Taxes  on  lands,  houses,  and  otlier  perma- 
nent real  estate,  or  on  parts  or  appurtenances  thereof,  have 
always  been  deemed  of  the  same  character — that  is,  direct 
taxes.  It  has  been  seriously  doubted  if,  in  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution,  any  taxes  are  direct  taxes,  except  those  on  polls 
or  lands." — (Story  Com.  Const.) 

"In  the  year  1794  Congress  passed  an  act  laying  duties 
upon  carriages — for  every  coach,  &c.,  &c.,  the  yearly  sum  of 
ten  dollar,s — and  made  the  levv  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  contested 
in  the  case  of  Ilylton  vs  United  States,  3  Dall.  R.,  171,  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  direct  tax,  and  so  ought  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States,  according  to  their  numbers.  After 
solemn  argument,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  it  was  not 
a  direct  tax  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution." — (Story 
Com.  Const.) 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  the  correctness  of  Judge 
Story's  opinion  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  to 
what  taxes  are  direct,  we  do  not  propose  to  legislate  in  con- 
flict with  such  distinction. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  the  only  direct  taxes,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  are 
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taxes  on  persons  and  lands.  These  taxes  are  to  be  laid  by 
the  rule  of  apportionment ;  that  is  to  say,  each  State  will  pay 
such  an  amount  of  the  entire  tax  to  be  collected  as  the  pro- 
portion its  population  bears  to  the  entire  population  ot  all 
the  States,  aeaucting  two-fifths  of  the  slaves.  All  other  in- 
ternal taxes,  except  the  taxes  on  lands  and  persons,  would  be 
laid  according  to  the  rule  of  uniformity. 

Such  being  the  law,  as  now  expounded,  upon  the  subject 
of  internal  taxes,  which  includes  as  well  direct  taxes,  in  the 
sense  of  the  Constitution,  as  all  other  taxes  of  that  character, 
the  practical  system  which  we  would  recommend  would  be 
as  follows : 

Ascertain  the  total  amount  needed  for  the  government. 
Apportion  that  among  the  States,  according  to  the  rule  of 
apportionment,  and  let  each  State  collect  its  quota  in  its  own 
way,  and  pay  over  such  quota,  deducting  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  collection. 

The  advantage  of  this  system  would  be — 

1.  Perfect  equality,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, in  the  burdens  of  taxation.  The  moral  effects  of 
this  perfect  constitutional  equality  could  not  well  be  overesti- 
mated. No  State,  no  section  could  complain  of  paying  an 
undue  shai'e ;  for  each  State,  loyal  to  the  Constitution,  could 
not  but  be  satisfied  with  the  equality  of  the  Constitution. 
There  could  be  no  longer  any  complaint  of  class  taxation. 
The  apportionment  would  simply  be  the  result  of  an  arithme- 
tical calculation,  in  pursuance  of  the  rule  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution.  The  vast  enlargement  of  the  republic,  and  the 
increase  of  States,  inculcates  most  strongly  the  benefits  of 
removing  all  causes  of  complaints,  as  to  the  ineauality  of  tax- 
ation, by  establishing  the  system  of  equality  laia  down  in  the 
Constitution. 

The  only  objection  to  this  mode  of  collecting  the  taxes  is, 
that  possibly  some  of  the  States  might  refuse  to  collect  their 
quota.  But  this  objection  could  be  surmounted  by  the  Fede- 
ral Government  collecting  the  quota  of  such  State  by  its  own 
fiscal  agents. 

2.  This  system  of  each  State  collecting  its  own  quota  would 
dispense  with  the  services  of  at  least  three  thousand  federal 
officers  who  are  necessary  under  the  present  system.  Under 
the  proposed  system  a  United  States  sub-treasurer  in  each 
State  would  be  amply  sufficient.  The  advantages  of  this  in- 
cidental consequence  would  be  very  great,  indeed,  for  one 
of  the  dangers  of  our  federal  system  of  government  is  its 
vast  patronage.  The  effect  of  this  vast  and  necessarily  in- 
creasmg  patronage  is  to  augment  the  dangers  of  the  presi- 
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dential  elections.  The  fierce  stiniffgles  arising  every  four 
years,  with  increasing  violence,  for  tne  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, derive  a  great  deal  of  their  intensity  from  the  ex- 
tensive patronage  in  the  gift  of  the  administration.  Tlie 
diminution  of  that  patronage,  one  of  the  necessary  evils  of 
onr  system,  cannot  but  recommend  itself  to  every  lover  of  his 
country. 

3.  Another  advantage  of  a  direct  system  of  taxation  is  the 
fact,  obvious  from  many  considerations,  which  we  do  not  now 
propose  to  enlarge  upon,  that  the  least  amount  possible  of 
taxation  will  be  imposed  on  the  people,  who,  knowing  pre- 
cisely what  they  pay,  will  become  more  vigilant  on  this  point, 
and  naturally  insist  on  the  utmost  economy  in  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  government. 

4.  Another  advantage  of  direct  taxation,  perhaps  not  in- 
ferior to  any  which  has  been  inentioned,  is  that  it  will  be  the 
least  interference  possible  with  the  industry  of  the  country. 
Under  this  system,  and  under  this  system  alone,  industry  will 
be  left  perfectly  free,  and  we  can  attain  the  great  point  of 
entire  free  trade.  This  involves  a  more  extended  considera- 
tion of  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  doctrine  of  free  trade,  or,  as  it  may  more  comprehen- 
sively be  called,  free  exchanges,  rests  upon  the  great  principle 
of  justice. .  Every  ;individual  has  a  right  to  use  his  labor  in 
the  manner  most  to  liis  own  advantage,  provided  he  violates 
the  right  of  no  other  person.  Individuals  cannot  enjoy  this 
right  effectually,  unless  they  are  permitted  to  exchange  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  to  the  best  advantage.  Government, 
therefore,  has  no  right  to  interfere  by  protective  or  prohibi- 
tory duties,  and  compel  one  portion  of  the  community  to  ex- 
change the  fruits  of  their  industry,  their  products,  with  another 
class  of  the  community  on  less  advantageous  terms  than  they 
could  exchange  them  with  foreigners.  For  instance :  Govern- 
ment cannot  rightfully,  by  i)rotective  duties,  compel  the 
wheat  growers  of  Ohio  to  exchange  their  wheat  for  a  less 
value  of  goods  manufactured  in  New  England  than  they  could 
obtain  by  exchange  with  English  manutacturers.  To  do  so, 
is  to  commit  a  spoliation  on  the  wheat  growers  of  Ohio  for 
the  benefit  of  the  New  England  manufacturers.  To  the  degree 
that  these  wheat  growers  are  compelled  by  such  protective 
duties  to  exchange  their  products  for  a  less  value,  to  that  ex- 
tent a  spoliation  is  committed  upon  them.  Suppose  Govern- 
ment should  say  that  labor  should  not  receive  more  than  a 
certain  amount  of  wages  as  its  recompense,  no  one  could  doubt 
but  that  this  would  be  an  act  of  the  greatest  injustice;  that 
to  the  extent  to  which  labor  would  be  compelled  to  receive  a 
less  amount  than  it  would  obtain  if  not  forbidden,  that  to  tiiat 
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extent  there  would  be  confiscation.  Every  fair  mind  would 
at  once  revolt  against  such  legislation  as  this;  yet  what  dif- 
ference is  there,  in  principle,  or  the  practical  consequences, 
between  this  prohibition  of  fall  wages  and  the  prohibition  to 
excliauge  the  products  of  labor  to  the  best  advantage  ?  None 
whatever.  They  are  only  different  modes  of  attaining  the 
same  end. 

One  of  the  leading  purposes  for  which  government  is  con- 
stituted is  the  protection  of  property.  The  only  property 
which  a  large  portion,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  the  people  of 
every  government  possess,  is  the  product  of  their  own  labor. 
Tlie  right  of  labor  is  the  great  property  right  of  every  society. 
This  sacred  property  right  of  labor  can  only  be  fully  enjoyed 
by  freedom  of  exchanges.  If  this  freedom  of  exchanges  is 
interrupted  by  government,  not  for  fiscal  purposes,  but  for 
alleged  industrial  purposes,  to  give  a  monopoly  to  certain 
forms  of  industry,  tiien  a  blow  is  struck  at  the  right  of  labor. 
It  is  in  this  light  that  the  protective  policy  is  so  odious  as  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  labor.  If  there  be  any  right  in 
this  country  which  this  government  should  respect,  it  snould 
be  the  right  of  labor.  Anjr  legislation  against  tliis  right,  by 
which  it  is,  in  any  degree  injured  or  abridged,  is  in  violation 
of  justice  and  the  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions.    The 

Srotective  policy  does  infringe  upon  this  right  of  labor,  for  it 
iminishes  tlie  value  of  a  large  portion  ot  the  labor  of  the 
country  by  prohibiting  such  labor  from  exchanging  its  pro- 
ducts to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  in  this  view  of  lustice  to 
labor,  respect  for  this  great  and  only  property  right  of  the 
toiling  millions,  that  tree  exchange  recommends  itself  so 
strongly.  No  industrial  system  can  be  right  which  reposes, 
as  its  comer-stone,  upon  a  great  injustice.  The  protective 
system  as  necessarily  being  founded  upon  the  idea  of  compul- 
sory, involimtary,  and  inadequate  exchanges,  necessarily  rests 
upon  a  great  undenied,  undeniable,  ana  startling  injustice, 
Mrliich  should  not  be  tolerated  in  this  age  and  in  this  country. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  question  of  free  exchanges 
on  the  ground  of  right.  It  is  now  proposed  to  consider  it  on 
the  ground  of  expediency. 

The  doctrine  of  free  exchanges  rests  on  one  great  industrial 
maxim,  that  individuals  are  better  judges  of  their  monetary 
interests  than  government  can  be ;  and  if  industry  is  left  per- 
fectly free,  it  will,  as  a  general  rule,  take  the  wisest  direction. 
This  maxim  is  either  true,  or  it  is  false.  If  it  is  true,  then 
protection — that  is,  interference  with  industry — ^is  unwise.  If 
it  is  false,  then  protection  is  wise.  Now,  is  it  true  or  false  ? 
for  upon  this  question  rests  the  protective  policy.  That  this 
maxim  is  true,  appears  from  the  sughtest  consideration.   There 
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are  two  elements  in  production,  capital  and  labor,  without 
whieli  industry — the  process  of  production,  would  not  exist. 
Capital  is,  of  all  the  social  elements,  the  most  sagacious. 
Capital  may  be  said  to  represent  tlie  common  sense  of  man- 
kind more  than  any  other  element  of  civilization.  Capital,  in 
obedience  to  the  great  principle  of  common  sense,  which  it 
represents,  instinctively  seeks  the  profitable,  and  shrinks  from 
the  unprofitable.  Profit  is  the  genius  of  capital — its  mind, 
body,  soul,  heart ;  and  capital,  under  these  dominating  in- 
stincts, as  naturally  turns  from  loss  to  gain  as  the  magnetic 
needle  from  the  south  to  the  north.  So  far  as  this  great  ele- 
ment of  production  is  concerned,  there  needs  no  interference 
of  government  to  give  it  direction.  Its  nature  is  to  take  the 
best  course.  So  far  as  labor,  the  other  element  of  production, 
is  conceraed,  its  natural  instincts  nisw,  likewise,  be  relied  on 
to  pursue  profit.  Men  do  not  labor  for  nothing.  Tljey  labor 
for  gain — what  we  call  wages.  Unless  thev  could  get  wages, 
they  would  not  labor;  they  would  prefer  to  do  nothing. 
Labor  is  unpleasant,  and  all  men  instinctively  seek  to  get  the 
most  wages  with  the  least  labor.  In  other  words,  the  natural 
tendency  of  labor  is  to  seek  profit,  and  avoid  loss.  Tlie  genius 
of  capital  and  labor  both  being  so  antagonistic  to  loss,  and  so 
attracted  to  gain,  we  think  we  are  authorized  to  take  for 
wanted  the  maxim  above  announced,  that  individuals  are 
better  judges  of  their  monetary  interests  than  government. 
If  60,  then  It  follows  tliat  government  ought  not  to  interfere 
with  industry,  but  leave  it  perfectly  free  to  work  out  its  own 
mission. 

If  these  general  principles  which  we  have  been  considering 
on  the  policy  of  protection  be  conceded,  we  might  rest  the 
argument  hore ;  but,  as  they  may  still  be  controvei-tcd,  we 
will  pursue  it  further. 

The  argument  for  the  freedom  of  exchanges  may  be  stated 
in  two  forms,  negatively  and  affirmatively :  negatively,  by 
showing  the  impolicy  of  the  protective  policy;  aflirmatively, 
by  direct  considerations  recommending  it.  We  do  not  hope 
to  shed  new  light  upon  a  question  which  has  been  so  elabo- 
rately discussed  by  tlie  greatest  intellects  for  nearly  a  century. 
We  can  only  hope  to  popularize  some  of  the  most  forcible 
views  which  have  been  taKcn. 

The  practical  working  of  the  protective  policy  is  this :  im- 
position of  high  duties  on  those  foreign  products  which  come 
in  competition  with  home  products,  so  as  to  compel  the  con- 
sumers to  purchase  home  products  at  enhanced  prices.  The 
first  fact  which  arrests  our  attention  from  this  statement  is, 
that  the  foreign  products  are  furaished  cheaper  than  the  rival 
home  products,  as  otherwise  there  would  be  no  use  for  the 
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high  dnties.  The  practical  effect  of  this,  then,  is,  that  the 
consumer  are  prevented  by  governmental  interference  from 
buying  .cheap.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  singular  effect 
for  government  to  aim  at,  because  individual  wisdom  always 
suggests  the  idea  of  buying  cheap.  All  men  of  ordinary 
sagacity,  in  the  management  of  their  private  affairs,  invaria- 
bly enaeavor  to  buy  cheap.  Individuals  who  would  act  upon 
a  different  principle  would  be  considered  fit  subjects  for  a 
comm{8sio7i  de  lunatiquo  inquirendo.  Now,  it  is  very  strange 
that  laws  should  be  made  by  government  to  prevent  men 
buying  cheap.  If  it  be  wise  for  individuals  to  buy  cheap, 
why  is  it  not  wise  for  the  whole  nation  to  buy  cheap  ?  The 
very  first  step  of  the  protectionists  seems  to  be  founded  in  a 
negation  of  the  universal  practice  and  experienca  of  mankind 
in  their  individual  relations. 

It  is  sometimes  denied  that  protective  duties  increase  the 
price  of  the  home  product,  -But  there  can  be  no  dispute  upon 
this  point,  for,  unless  the  protective  duties  increase  tlie  price 
of  the  home  product,  what  is  the  use  of  the  duty  ?  There  is 
no  other  possible  mode  in  which  the  duty  can  operate  in  favor 
of  the  home  producer,  -except  by  increasing  prices.  If  it  does 
not  accomplish  tins  effect,  then  the  duty  is  inoperative.  But 
the  tenacity  with  which  the  protectionists  cling  to  the  duty 
shows  that  it  is  efficacious.  If  the  duty  on  the  foreign  pro- 
duct does  not  increase  the  price  of  the  home  product,  tlien 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  reducing  or  abolishing  the  duty. 
But  the  opposition  to  reduction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
home  producer,  whose  only  object  is  high  prices,  demonstrates 
the  enect  produced.  Iligner  prices  for  the  home  product  im- 
plies the  expenditure  of  a  greater  amount  of  labor  to  accom- 
i)lish  the  samepurpose,  for  labor  is  the  true  measure  of  value, 
f  it  be  considered  wise  to  waste  labor,  then  the  policy  of 
compelling  the  consumer  to  buy  at  a  higher  price  from  the 
home  producer  is  defensible ;  otherwise,  it  is  not.  The  very 
civilization  we  enjoy  is  the  fruit  of  labor-saving  appliances. 
If  we  are' superior  to  the  barbarians,  it  is  because  we  can  ac- 
complish more  by  our  labor  than  they  can.  The  highest  de- 
velopment of  society  is  the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest 
results  with  the  least  labor.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  great 
discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  magnifying  to  an  almost 
incalculable  extent  the  productive  powers  of  human  labor, 
have  conferred  such  vast  benefits  on  mankind.  Strike  from 
existence  our  labor-saving  discoveries,  our  steam-engines,  our 
railroads,  our  magnetic  telegraphs,  our  innumerable  labor- 
saving  appliances,  and  we  have  relapsed  into  barbarism. 
Tlie  saving  of  labor  is  not  merely  the  genius  of  civilization, 
but  civilization  itself.    Any  policy,  then,  by  which  this  hu- 
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manizing  process  of  saving  labor  is  abridged,  is  not  merely  a 
pause  in  tne  onward  movement  of  society,  but  a  step  back- 
wards. The  protective  policy,  then,  as  raising  prices  to  the 
consumer,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  requiring  more  labor  to 
accomplish  a  given  result,  and  thus,  as  attacking  the  problem 
of  savmg  labor,  is  antagonistic  to  the  great  social  progress  of 
the  civilized  world. 

Again :  the  protected  forms  of  industry  are  either  profitable 
or  unprofitable.  If  they  are  profitable,  they  do  not  need  pro- 
tection ;  if  they  are  unprofitaole,  they  do  not  merit  it ;  for  the 
idea  of  legislating  to  turn  capital  into  unprofitable  channels 
in  this  country  is,  of  all  absuraities,  the  greatest.  Look  at  our 
country,  a  vast  continent,  eirtending  from  one  great  ocean  to 
another  great  ocean,  resting  on  me  south  upon  the  great 
American  gulf,  and  on  the  north  upon  a  chain  of  vast  lakes, 
with  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  a  vast  portion  of  it  in 
its  virgin  condition,  only  needing  development,  and  promising 
in  its  development  the  richest  returns.  Does  it  not  seem, 
when  such  vast  fields  of  production — in  commerce,  in  agri- 
•  culture,  in  mining — ^lay  inviting  before  us,  that  of  all  things 
in  the  world  we  need  not  hunt  out  and  legislate  to  force  un- 
profitable pursuits?  In  no  country  in  the  world  is  there  such 
an  extended  field  for  the  application  of  capital  and  labor  pro- 
ductively as  in  our  country.  Then  why  not  let  capital  and 
labor  tate  spontaneously  their  natural  direction  ?  Why  strive 
to  force  them  by  governmental  action  into  barren  channels  ? 

In  this  connexion  we  would  allude  to  a  great  fact,  which 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  protective  policy  does 
not  increase  capital ;  it  only  gives  a  new  direction.  The  capi- 
tal remains  the  same  after  you  have  passed  your  protective 
laws  as  it  did  before ;  you  only  force  it  into  new  direction s^ 
If  by  your  legislation  you  could  increase  the  capital  of  the 
couRtry,  then  there  might  be  some  reason  for  your  Wislation ; 
but  as  all  your  laws  do  not  increase  by  a  single  dollar  the 
amount  of  capital,  how  futile  are  your  efforts  for  good ! 

The  popular  fallacy  on  which  the  protective  policy  rests  is 
the  encouragement  of  home  industry.  It  is  true  you  may 
build  up  certain  forms  of  industry,  but,  in  doing  so,  you  have 
done  it  at  the  expense  of  other  forms  of  industry.  If,  for  in- 
stance, you  have  developed  the  woolen  manufacture  by  liigh 
duties  and  raising  the  prices  of  woolen  goods,  you  have  done 
so  at  the  expense  of  the  other  industrial  classes  which  consume 
those  woolens ;  for  you  have  compelled  them  to  ffive  a  higher 
price  for  their  woolens ;  and  to  the  extent  of  tnis  enhanced 
price,  you  have  discouraged  them  in  their  industry.  The 
most  enectual  protection  oi  home  industry  is  to  let  every  form 
of  industry  attain  its  most  profitable  results.  This  you  can 
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only  do  by  permitting  freedom  of  exchanges.  Then  every 
form  of  industry  exchanges  its  fruits  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  consequently  derives  the  most  profit. 

Protection  does  not  increase  tlie  rate  of  wages,  and  this 
from  a  very  obvious  reason,  because  the  competition  among 
the  protected  forms  of  industry  prevents  profits  from  remain- 
ing permanently  higher  than  the  average  rate  of  the  profits 
of  capital  in  the  country  generally;  and  therefore  the  wages 
in  the  protected  forms  of  industry  cannot  be  higher  tfian  uie. 
ordinary  wages  of  the  country.  Tlie  facts  in  reference  to 
wages  in  the  protected  forms  of  industry  in  this  country  bear 
out  the  theoretical  proposition  laid  down  upon  the  subject ; 
for,  as  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  the  wages  of  manufacturing  laborers  is  in  no 
degree  above  the  average  wages  in  other  iorms  of  industry. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  while  we  hear  so  much  on  this 
point  of  protecting  American  industry,  no  one,  not  even  the 
most  jealous  protectionist,  has  taken  any  exception  to  the  free 
introduction  of  foreign  labor.  That  is  foreign  competition  by 
the  very  firesides  of  our  laboring  classes.  Their  so-called* 
peculiar  friends  take  no  steps  to  discourage  this  competition,  • 
the  necessary  eftect  of  which  is  to  decrease  wages.  To  esti- 
mate the  extent  of  the  competition  from  this  cause,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  number  of  immigrants  who  have  en- 
tered this  country  from  1843  to  1853.  Tlie  statistics  of  immi- 
gration show  that  within  that  period  3,174,396  immigrants 
anived  in  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries. 

But,  during  all  this  period,  no  complaint  has  been  uttered 
by  the  peculiar  friends  of  home  industry,  the  protectionists. 
W  hy  was  this  ?  The  reason  is  sufiiciently  obvious :  because 
the  protective  policy  is  designed  to  benefit  the  capitalists, 
and  IS  not  urged  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  classes,  though 
that  popular  sentiment  is  assumed.  Notlnng  could  more 
thoroughly  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  the  assumption  that  pro- 
tection is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  classes,  tnan 
the  stubborn  fact  that  the  jjrotectionists  have  made  no  efforts 
to  discourage  the  immigration  of  foreign  laborers,  but  on  the 
contrary,  have  steadily  encouraged  the  same,  when  the  neces- 
sary enect  was  to  diminish  the  wages  of  labor.  There  are 
only  two  modes  of  increasing  the  rate  of  wages : 

1.  By  increasing  the  amount  of  capital. 

2.  By  diminishing  the  quantity  of  labor. 

The  protectionists  do  not  increase  capital ;  but,  by  encour- 
aging immigration,  increasingthe  quantity  of  labor,  they 
necessarily  diminish  wages.  They  do  not  wish  foreign  pro- 
ducts introduced,  because  that  jars  upon  them ;  they  favor 
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the  introduction  of  foreigners  because  that,  while  it  jars  upon 
the  American  laboring  classes,  benefits  them.  While  we  do 
not  propose  to  exclude  the  foreigner,  nor  to  discourage  his 
immigration,  we  desire  to  strip  from  the  protective  policy  the 
delusive  pretence  that  it  is  urged  to  protect  home  industry, 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  foreign  immigration  is  encouraged, 
with  its  necessary  consequences  of  diminishing  wages. 

The  protectionists  insist  upon  their  policy  as  necessary  to 
make  us  independent  of  foreign  powers.  This  is  a  verjr  pretty 
phase ;  but  when  we  examine  the  rationale  of  it  it  is  not  so 
captivating.  Dependence  on  foreign  nations  only  amounts  to 
this :  that,  by  exchanging  our  products  with  them,  we  get 
what  we  want  cheaper ;  by  being  independent,  we  get  what 
we  want  dearer ;  because,  if  we  buy  from  foreigners,  it  is 
because  they  can  furnish  us  cheaper  than  we  can  supply  our- 
selves ;  otherwise,  we  would  not  buy  from  them.  This  depend- 
ence, which  rests  upon  the  idea  of  getting  the  best  bargains, 
cannot  be  very  injurious;  and  that  independence  which  con- 
sists in  buying  at  the  highest  prices  is  not  very  attractive. 
But  independence  is  entirely  a  relative  term ;  if  we,  in  order 
'  to  make  ourselves  indepenaent  of  foreigners,  refuse  to  buy 
from  tliem,  they  cannot  buy  from  us ;  so  that,  in  making  our- 
selves independent  of  them,  we  have  compelled  them  to 
become  independent  of  us.  If  we  have  no  importations,  there 
can  be  no  exportations.  Commerce  is  the  exchange  of  pro- 
ducts. If  we  will  not  receive  the  products  of  the  foreigner, 
then  we  lay  an  embargo  on  our  own  products.  What  do  we 
gain  by  independence  of  foreigners,  but  the  privilege  of  labor- 
ing harder  to  attain  the  same  results  ?  Then,  do  we  get  any 
better  treatment  from  our  home  producer  than  from  the  for- 
eign producer  ?  Tlie  home  producer  will  get  all  he  can  out 
of  us ;  the  foreign  producer  can  do  no  more.  Experience 
does  not  show  that  tlio  home  producer  lavishes  any  more 
generosity  upon  us  than  the  foreigner.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  profit  with  botli  classes  of  producers.  Free  trade  gives  us 
the  chance  of  competition.  Protection  restricts  our  range  of 
purchase,  and  forces  us  to  buy  from  the  home  producer. 

Tlie  leading  error  of  the  protective  policy  is  having  regard 
only  to  the  interest  of  the  producer.  It  undertakes  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  certain  favored  home  producers  by  in- 
suring them  high  prices.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  object 
to  be  regarded  is  the  interest  of  the  consumers.  The  object 
of  all  production  is  consumption.  The  protected  producers 
are,  comparatively,  a  small  class ;  the  consumers  are  the  great 
mass  '>f  the  people — everybody.  The  true  purpose,  therefore, 
i^hould  be  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  the  interests  of  the 
consumers.    The  interests  of  the  consumers  consist  in  cheap 
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production,  attainable  only  hj  entire  freedom  of  exchanges, 
upon  cheapness  of  production  depends  the  well-being  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  ffreat 
improvements  in  macninery,  made  in  the  last  century,  nave 
been  so  beneficial  to  mankind.  To  cheapen  food  and  clothes, 
for  instance,  is  to  confer  a  direct  gratuity  on  mankind.  In- 
stead of  increasing  the  cost  of  production,  our  great  purpose 
should  be  to  diminish  it  as  much  as  possible.  To  accomplish 
this,  we  must  turn  from  protection,  the  interest  of  a  few  pro- 
ducers, to  freedom  of  exchanges,  the  interest  of  the  large  class 
of  consumers. 

It  requires  no  extended  argument  to  show  that  protection 
is  injurious  in  this  country  to  agriculture  and  commerce. 
Agriculture  has  possession  of  the  home  market  naturallv; 
free  trade  superadds  to  this  the  foreign  market,  increases  tne 
demand,  ana  the  more  the  demand  is  increased  the  better. 
Protection  excludes  the  foreign  market  and  leaves  only  the 
home  market;  for  if  we  are  prohibited  from  buying  from 
foreigners,  they  cannot  buy  from  us.  Look  at  the  immense 
amount  of  wheat  raised  in  the  northwest,  which  has  found  a 
market  in  Europe  within  the  last  five  years,  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  American  wheat  growers.  Carry  out  your 
protective  policy  to  its  full  results,  and  you  cut  off  American 
wheat  from  that  foreign  market.  The  same  principle  which 
applies  to  wheat,  applies,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all 
the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  Commerce, 
by  which  we  mean  foreign  commerce  in  this  connexion,  is 
nothing  but  the  exchange  of  our  products  for  foreign  products. 
Its  greatest  development  consists  in  the  greatest  freedom  of 
exchanges.  Paralyze  importations  by  the  protective  policy, 
and  you  paralyze  exportations,  and  annihilate  commerce. 
Free  exchange  is  only  another  name  for  commerce. 

Protection  is  monopoly,  and,  therefore,  anti-republican.  It 
is  impossible  to  protect  all  classes.  You  can  only  protect 
those  forms  of  industry  which  produce  what  foreigners  pro- 
duce. All  other  classes  of  the  community  who  do  not  pro- 
duce articles  in  competition  with  the  foreigner  cannot  be  pro- 
tected. The  result  is,  that  you  protect  one  class  at  the  expensi^ 
of  all  other  classes.  You  protect  the  unprofitable  forms  of 
industry  by  throwing  burdens  on  the  profitable  forms  of  in- 
dustiy.  Ijie  only  way  to  protect  all  classes  is  to  protect  none ; 
to  let  all  alone,  and  use  your  powers  of  taxation  simply  for 
fiscal  purposes.  Preserve  order,  enforce  justice,  and  practice 
the  laisez  ihouafaire  policy,  and  you  have  done  the  best  you 
can  do,  in  view  of  the  interests  of  alL 

The  genius  of  the  age  is  in  nothing  so  strikingly  apparent 
as  in  the  efforts  to  overcome  all  obstacles  to  exchanges.    Ix>ok 
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at  the  great  lines  of  railroads  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
constructed  at  such  immense  labor  and  expense.  Look  at  me 
steam  fleets  on  the  great  oceans ;  the  magnetic  wires,  spread 
like  a  net-work  of  thought  over  the  civilized  world,  and  which 
we  are  trying  now,  like  the  giants  of  civilization,  to  lay  down 
even  across  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  What  is  the 
object  of  these  stupendous  undertakings  ?  Is  it  not  to  remove, 
as  far  as  human  power  can,  the  obstacles  to  free  intercourse 
and  free  exchanges?  And  yet  what  is  the  protective  policy 
but  a  self-imposed  obstacle  to  the  system  of  free  exchanges  ? 
We  pause  at  no  labor  to  remove  the  obstacles  of  nature,  and 
then  we  interpose  an  artificial  obstacle.  Strange  inconsist- 
ency !  To  understand  this  in  its  full  force,  we  must  consider 
that  the  logical  consequence  of  protection  is  prohibition.  If 
it  is  unwise  to  buy  from  the  foreigner  because  his  product  is 
only  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  home  product,  then 
it  is  unwise  to  buy  from  him  though  it  were  a  thousand  per 
cent,  cheaper.  The  protective  policy  carried  out  to  its  legiti- 
mate conclusions  would  be  non-mtercoui^e  with  the  foreigner, 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  Japanese  policy.  What  a  termi- 
nation for  our  railroads,  steam  fleets,  and  magnetic  wires ! 

Such  is  the  protective  policy,  repudiated  by  all  the  great 
thinkers  who  nave  devoted  themseives  to  the  subject  of  poli- 
tical economy,  admitted  by  almost  every  intelligent  individual 
to  be  true  in  theory,  yet  oisregarded  almost  habitually  by  the 
governing  powers. 

The  great  doctrine  of  free  exchange  rests  on  this  simple 
proposition,  that  there  are  two  modes  of  obtaining  an  article : 

1.  To  make  it; 

2.  To  make  something  to  give  in  exchange  for  it ;  and  that 
that  is  the  best  way  which  obtains  the  desired  article  with  the 
least  labor. 

Mankind  need  certain  products.  Shall  each  man  make 
these  products  himself,  or  shall  he  make  something  to  give  in 
exchange  for  them  ?  Whichever  way  the  purpose  can  be  at- 
tained with  least  labor  is  the  best  way. 

If  we  can  make  something  which  the  foreigner  wants,  and 
obtain  from  him  what  we  want  with  less  labor  than  we  could 
make  it  ourselves,  shall  we  not  make  the  exchange  ?  Free 
trade  says  wo  should.  The  system  of  free  exchanges  con- 
siders labor  as  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  adopts  that  mode 
by  which  the  end  can  be  most  easily  attained.  Individuals 
do  not  think  they  gain  by  making  their  own  shoes ;  they  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  patronize  the  shoemaker.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  free  exchanges  which  we  wish  to  see  applied  to 
nations..    It  is  the  principle  upon  which  individuals  invaria- 
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bly  act  from  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  own  interests.  If 
it  is  wise  for  all  persons  indiviaually,  why  is  it  not  wise  for 
all  collectively  ?  Why  should  not  the  Government  act  upon 
this  policy  ?  It  slioula  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  so  im- 
portant to  have  manufactures  as  the  products  of  manufac- 
tures. If  we  can  obtain  those  products  with  less  labor,  that 
is  cheaper,  by  exclianging  our  own  products  for  them,  so  much 
the  better. 

What  we  need  in  this  country  more  than  anything  else  to 
the  highest  development  of  our  industrial  resources  is  capital. 
Free  trade  virtually  gives  us  this  capital,  because  it  gives  us 
the  fruits  of  capital.  If  we  consume  tiie  products  of  five 
hundred  millions  of  capital  in  Europe,  we  have,  to  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  got  the  use  of  that  capital.  Freedom  of  ex- 
change gives  us  the  benefit  of  a  vast  foreign  capital.  To 
illustrate :  Suppose  that,  instead  of  investing  a  hundred  mil- 
lions in  woolen  manufactures,  we  are  supplied  vrith  foreign 
woolens,  this  leaves  the  one  hundred  millions  of  capital  free 
for  other  purposes  ;  therefore,  we  have,  in  effect,  aaded  this 
much  to  our  capital.  Instead,  tlierefore,  of  envying  the  ad- 
vantages of  other  people,  we  ought  rather  to  rejoice  at  them, 
and,  by  free  exchanges,  get  all  the  benefit  we  can  from  them. 

Free  trade  allays  sectional  agitation.  Tlie  real  strength  of 
a  government  consists  in  justice.  When  all  classes  and  sec- 
tions see  that  there  are  no  bounties,  no  monopolies,  no  class 
legislation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  see  that  there  is  perfect 
justice,  the  government  commands  the  confidence  of  all.  It 
18  difficult  to  estimate  the  importance  of  this  confidence.  It 
is  the  bulwark  of  a  State.  Another  good  eftect,  which  should 
be  referred  to  in  this  connection,  is  this :  By  freedom  of  ex- 
changes, you  remove  all  interest  for  classes  to  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  the  government.  If  legislation  be  the  interest 
of  a  class  or  classes,  then  each  class  struggles  to  get  control 
of  the  government  to  legislate  for  its  peculiar  benefit.  By 
establishing  the  principle  of  free  trade,  you  relieve  our  poli- 
tics entirely  from  this  contestation,  so  far  as  the  great  function 
of  taxation  is  concerned. 

Further,  why  do  we  extend  our  territory  ?  The  paramount 
purpose  is  the  extension  of  our  commerce.  Free  exchanges 
give  us  this  extension  without  the  dangers  of  territorial  ex- 
pansion. Why  not,  then,  take  this  peaceful  course,  as  bene- 
ficial to  us,  as  to  all  other  people.  This  brings  to  mind  the 
moral  effects  of  free  trade,  bringing  the  different  people  of  the 
earth  nearer  together  in  the  bonds  of  interest  and  intercourse, 
thus  carrying  out  the  will  of  God ;  for  why  are  there  such 
various  climates  and  productions,  but  to  inculcate  the  depend- 
ence of  nations  upon  nations,  and  compel  a  unity  of  interests 
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and  continnal  intercourse.  Free  trade  is  the  cause  of  peace. 
Let  it  become  the  common  law  of  nations,  and  war  will  be 
impossible.  The  present  Emperor  of  France,  on  ascending 
the  tlirone,  announced  a  memorable  sentiment,  which  has  been 
much  repeated,  that  the  empire  was  peace.  Tliis  was  said  in 
especial  reference  to  Great  jBritain.  But  recent  events  show 
how  hollow  is  the  truce  between  these  countries.  The  reason 
of  this  is  plain  enough — the  ports  of  France  are  almost  entirely 
shut  against  English  trade.  The  consequence  is,  that  England 
and  France  are  not  bound  together  by  material  interests ;  they 
remain  two  hostile  camps.  W  aterloo  never  can  be  forgotten 
and  peace  permanently  established,  until  free  commercial  in- 
tercourse originates  a  new  class  of  ideas  and  feelings,  founded 
on  mutual  interests  and  intercommunication. 

Free  trade  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  It  is  the  cause  of 
philanthropy  and  Christianity.  What  people  more  proper  to 
lead  in  the  great  movement  than  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ?  Tlie  genius  of  our  institutions  is  the  gi'eatest  amount 
possible  of  personal  freedom.  To  extend  this  same  degree  of 
freedom  to  all  forms  of  industry  seems  to  be  but  a  logical  de- 
duction from  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  What  country 
better  situated  for  free  trade  than  the  United  States,  occupying 
the  best  portion  of  a  great  continent,  bounding  on  oceans, 
gulfs  and  lakes;  situate  midway  between  the  great  industrial 
nations  of  Europe  and  the  teeming  and  gorgeous  East,  and  in 
close  proximity  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America?  We 
have  only  to  advance  under  the  banner  of  free  trade  to  com- 
mand the  commerce  and  invite  the  capital  of  the  world.  By 
this  movement,  we  would  do  more  for  civilization,|^rogress, 

|)eace,  philanthropy,  Christianity,  than  it  has  ever  been  the 
ot  of  any  people  to  accomplish  by  a  single  act  in  the  liistory 
of  the  world. 

We  could  not  conclude  this  view  of  the  subject  without 
calling  attention  to  the  recent  inauguration  in  Great  Britain, 
under  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  anti-corn  law  league, 
headed  by  Cobden,  Bright,  and  other  great  intellects,  of  the 
policy  of  free  trade.  Standing  as  Great  Britain  does  at  the 
nead  of  the  greUt  movement  of  civilization,  administered  as 
her  government  is  with  such  profound  wisdom,  her  example, 
in  tliis  particular,  commands  our  attention,  and  the  remarka- 
ble success  which  has  crowned  her  efforts  in\dtcs  our  co-ope- 
ration. 

In  1842  England  was  in  a  decline,  laboring  under  a  paralysis 
from  the  protective  policy ;  her  exports  diminishing,  her  rev- 
enue falling  off,  universal  stagnation.  Fortunately  for  England, 
a  great  party  had  grown  up  demanding  free  trade,  under  the 
lead  of  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  age.    Sir  liobert 
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Peel  was  prime  minister;  he  was  a  great  man;  he  compre- 
hended the  exigencies  of  the  situation ;  he  saw  that  longer 
persistence  in  the  protective  policy  was  madness ;  he  deter- 
mined to  revolutionize  the  tariff  policy  of  his  country.  He 
struck  at  the  very  heart  of  Englisn  mon#poloy ;  he  lowered 
the  dutv  on  corn  in  spite  of  the  execrations  of  the  aristocracy, 
satisfied  with  the  blessings  of  the  people.  In  1845  he  made 
furtlier  advances  in  free  trade.  Subsequently,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  duties  were  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  celebrated  act  of  navigation  repealed.  The 
principle  on  which  these  modifications  of  the  feiglish  tariff 
went  was  tlic  freedom  of  exchanges,  and  throwing  taxation, 
by  the  income  tax,  on  property.  The  results  of  this  policy 
were  most  beneficial  on  the  revenue  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Between  1842  and  1853  duties  on  imports  and  the 
excise  were  reduced  over  £10,000,000  ;  yet  in  1853  the  amount 
yielded  from  tliese  sources  was  only  £122,411  less  than  in 
1842.  By  remodelling  their  tariff  in  England  on  the  princi- 
ple of  free  exchanges,  they  added  £6,000,000  to  the  revenue, 
and  remitted  £16,000,000  to  the  people.  Besides  this,  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  advanced  in  an  astonishing 
ratio. 

The  total  exports  of  Eng^cmd  in  1842  were  £47,381,023 ; 
in  1853,  £93,357,306 — ^ninety-seven  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
1842.  Such  was  the  resl^lt  under  an  approximation  to  free 
trade  under  the  protective  policy  which  existed  in  full  force 
from  1812  to  1822,  a  corresponding  period  of  ten  years :  the  re- 
sults were,  total  experts  in  1812,  £41,716,964;  in  1822, 
£36,968^64,  exhibitinoj  a  decline  of  thirteen  per  cent.  The  ex- 
ports of  England  to  the  United  States  in  1842  were  £3,626,807: 
in  1852,  £16^134,397 — an  increase  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  per  cent.  In  1857  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  United  States  were,  in  round  numbers,  £26,000,000,  show- 
inga  steady  increase. 

^ut  we  need  not  go  to  England  for  an  illustration  of  the 
advantages  of  free  trade.  The  United  States,  in  their  remarka- 
ble development,  present  the  most  striking  illustration  of  its 
benefits.  The  United  States  have  made  the  most  astonishing 
advancement  in  material  progress  of  all  the  people  in  history, 
ancient  or  modern.  Of  all  tne  causes  operative  in  producing 
this  result,  the  establishment  by  the  Federal  Constitution  of 
perfect  free  trade  between  all  the  States  of  the  Union  is,  be- 
yond doubt,  the  most  eflScient.  Suppose  the  energies  of  the 
country  had  been  crippled  by  protective  tariffs  in  every  State, 
it  would  have  taken  us  centuries  to  attain  our  present  ad- 
vancement. We  have  tested  by  experience  the  incalculable 
advantages  of  free  trade  within  the  wide  limits  of  the  United 
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States ;  why  should  we  hesitate  to  extend  to  its  utmost  expan- 
sion a  system  which  has  worked  ^o  beneficially  for  us  ?  tnere 
•can  be  no  good  reason  for  not  doing  so.  By  our  reciprocity 
treaty  with  England — ^the  Marcy-Elgin  treaty — ^we  have  given 
the  border.  States  o#the  North  practical  free  trade,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  with  the  neighbonng  British  provinces.  The  re- 
sults of  mat  free  trade  experiment  are  most  encoura^ng.  Let 
us  advance  boldly  in  this  direction,  and  lead  the  nations  of  the 
eartli  in  the  great  march  of  industrial  progress.  Our  ances- 
tors declared  tlie  freedom  of  the  colonies ;  let  us  declare  the 
freedom  of  exchanges;  the  consequences  of  the  second  decla- 
ration may  not  be  less  important  or  beneficial  than  the  first. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  oe  permitted  to  say  that  we  do  not 
venture  to  hope  that  we  can  inaugurate  a  new  policy  on  our 
line  of  argument  immediately.  Such  radical  changes  must 
be  the  work  of  time.  We  aim,  therefore,  not  so  much  at  im- 
mediate practical  results  as  to  affect  public  opinion,  and  thus 
insure  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  principle  we  advocate. 

With  this  view,  then,  instead  of  reporting  bills  for  imme- 
diate action,  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  formularizing 
ouf  recommendations  in  certain  resolutions,  which  are  hereto 
annexed. 

W.  W.  BOYCE,  Chairman. 


1.  Resolved,  That  the  vast  and  increasing  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment indicates  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  our  fiscal  system,  whereby  the 
protective  policy  shaU  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  a  resort  had,  at  as  early  a 
period  as  may  be  practical,  exclusively  to  direct  taxation. 

2.  Rexolved,  Tliat  the  existing  tariff  is  defective,  as  being  founded  on  the 
protective  policy ;  as  taxing  certain  articles  of  prime  necessity  too  high  ;  as 
not  discriminating  sufficient!}',  so  as  to  throw  the  burden  of  taxation  as  much 
as  poeeible  on  articles  of  luxury,  to  the  exemption  of  articles  of  necessity,  and 
as  placing  certain  articles  on  the  free  list  whicn  should  pay  duty;  and  that  any 
modifications  of  the  tariff  which  may  be  made,  should  be  made  so  as  to  avoid 
these  defects,  and  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  tariff  merely  as  a  fiscal  instru- 
mentality. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  highest  development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
country  is  to  be  attained  by  the  greatest  freedom  of  exchanges,  which  can  only 
be  thoroughly  accomplished  by  the  entire  abolition  of  duties  on  imports,  and  a 
resort  exclusively  to  direct  taxation. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  system  of  direct  taxation  presenting  the  most  advan- 
tages is^  for  each  State  to  collect  and  pay  over  its  quota,  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  constitutional  rule  of  apportionment;  thus  insuring  perfect  equality,  and 
dispensing  with  multitudes  of  federal  oflSccrs. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  navigation  laws  should  be  so  modified  as  not  to  require 
any  portion  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  American  ships  to  be  American  citi- 
zens, and  that  American  citizens  shall  be  free  to  purchase  and  sail  foreign  built 
ships  on  an  entire  eouality  with  American  built  ships,  and  that  the  American 
coasting  trade  shall  oe  open  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  to  foreign  ships. 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  the  average  receipts  into  the 
treasury — 

1790 for  each  person  $1  48,  and  the  payments  ^1  06 

1790tolSOO do - 

1800  to  1810 do 

1810  to  1820  (includes  war  of  1812).  .do 

1820  to  1 830 do 

1830  to  1840 do 

1840  to  1850 do 

1850  to  1857  estimating  ratio  of  increase  of 
population  at  same  ratio  as  per  1840  to  1850,    2  20    do 2  14 

From  1T90  to  1857— 

The  increase  of  population  has  been 688  per  cent 

"  payment  into  the  treasury 993        " 

"  expenditures 1,405        " 


1  60    ... 

....do..... 

...     1  68 

1  84    . . . 

....do 

...     1  84 

3  34    . . . 

....do 

. . .     3  155 

1  82    ... 

....do 

...     1  78 

1  92    ... 

....do 

...     1  78 

1  71    ... 

....do 

...     1  68 

ART.  IL-EQUALITY  OF  THE  KACES-HAYTIEN  AND  BRITISH  EX- 
PERIMENTS. 

THE  DOGMA    OF   THE    NATURAL   MENTAL  EQUALITY    OF   THE    BLACK  AND 
WHITE  RACES    CONSIDERED. 

When  the  anti-slavery  doctrines  were  first  taught,  and  for 
many  years  after,  one  of  the  main  positions  of  the  advocates 
was,  the  assumption  of  the  natural  equality  and  capacity  for 
mental  improvement  of  the  black  and  white  races,  or  the 
negro  and  Caucasian.  This  bold  assumption  of  the  one  party 
was  either  tacitly  admitted,  or  but  rarely  and  faintly  denied, 
by  the  other.  It  was  then  generally  supposed  that,  with  full 
opportunity  and  facilities,  and  sufiicient  time  for  improve- 
ment, the  negro  could  be  raised  to  be  equal  to  the  white  man 
in  mental  acquirements — or,  at  least,  to  the  capacity  for  sclf- 
government,  and  self  support,  and  preservation.  There  had 
men  been  no  sufficiently  long  and  full  practical  trial  or  ex- 
periment of  this  doctrine.  Since,  there  have  been  ample 
trials  in  practice  which  have  served  so  fully  to  prove  the 
contrary,  that  no  unprejudiced  mind  can  now  admit  the 
equality  of  intellect  of  the  two  races,  or  even  the  capacity  of 
the  black  race  eitlier  to  l)ecome  or  remain  industrious,  civil- 
ized, when  in  a  state  of  freedom  and  under  self-gevernmcnt — 
or,  indeed,  in  any  other  condition  than  when  held  enslaved 
and  directed  by  white  men.  A  few  general  statements  and 
comments  thereon  will  be  here  presented,  on  each  of  the 
several  great  and  long  continued  experiments  of  freedom  con- 
ferred on  negroes,  either  as  individuals,  or  in  societies  and 
communities,  independent  of  the  white  race. 

Tnfe  INTELLECTUAL  INFERIORITY  OF  THE  BLACK  RACE,  TESTED  BY  FACTS, 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Ilundreds  of  thousands  of  individual  cases  of  emancipated 
slaves,  and  their  descendants,  have  existed  in  this  country  in 
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tlie  last  two  centuries.  Tliis  class  has  now  increased,  in  Vir- 
ginia alone,  to  more  than  50,000  in  number.  In  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  also,  tliere  are  numerous  free  negroes.  It 
is  true,  that  when  thus  interspersed  among  the  much  more 
numerous  and  dominant  class  of  white  inhabitants,  the  free 
negroes  are  subjected  to  some  depressing  and  injurious  in- 
tluences,  from  which  they  would  be  relieved  if  forming  a 
separate  community.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
derived  more  than  compensating  benefits  from  their  position, 
in  tlie  protection  of  government  to  person  and  property,  and 
tlie  security  of  both,  and  exemption  from  the  evils  of  war, 
and  from  great  oppression  by  any  stronger  power.  Yet,  in 
all  this  long  time,  and  among  such  great  numbers  of  free 
negroes,  everywhere  protected  in  person  and  property,  and  in 
the  facilities  to  acquire  property — and  in  some  of  the  North- 
ern States,  endowed  with  political,  as  well  as  civil  rights  and 
power  equal  with  the  white  citizens — still  to  this  day,  and 
with  but  few  individual  exceptions,  the  free  negroes  in  every 
State  of  this  Confederacy,  are  noted  for  ignorance,  indolence, 
improvidence,  and  poverty — and  very  generallj^,  also,  for 
vicious  habits,  and  numerous  violations  ot  the  criminal  laws. 
In  this  plentiful  country,  where  the  only  great  want  is  for 
labor,  and  where  every  free  laborer  may  easily  earn  a  com- 
fortable support,  this  free  negro  class  is  so  little  self-sustaining, 
that  it  now  scarcely  increases,  in  general,  by  procreation,  and 
would  annually  decrease  throughout  the  United  States,  if  not 
continually  recruited  by  new  emancipations,  and  by  fugitives 
from  slavery.  The  free  negroes  fare  best  in  the  slaveholding 
States,  and  in  them  only  is  the  whole  increase  by  procreation. 
In  the  Northern  or  "  free"  States,  if  the  free  negroes  were  not 
continually  added  to  by  emancipated  and  fugitive  slaves  from 
the  South,  there  would  be  seen  a  continued  diminution  of 
number,  from  the  efiects  of  suffering  from  want,  and  vicious 
habits.  In  all  this  long  time  of  freedom,  and  with  great  facili- 
ties for  improvement,  there  has  not  appeared  among  all  these 
free  negroes  a  single  individual  showing  remarkable,  or  even 
more  than  ordinary,  power  of  intellect— or  any  power  of  mind 
that  would  be  deemed  worth  notice  in  any  individual  of  the 
white  race.  Yet,  in  the  Northern  States,  free  schools  are 
open  to  tlie  children  of  the  blacks  as  freely  as  to  the  whites — 
many  have  received  collegiate  education — and  nothing  but 
the  immutable  decree  of  God,  fixing  on  them  mental  inferi- 
ority, has  prevented  high  grades  of  intellect  and  of  learning, 
being  displayed  in  numerous  cases.  Furtlier,  the  absence  of 
industry  is  as  general  as  the  inferiority  of  mental  powers. 
Some  few  negroes  are  laborious,  frugal,  provident,  and  thrifty. 
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A  very  few  have  acquired  considerable  amounts  of  property-. 
But  tnese  rare  qualities  were  not  hereditary — and  the  chil- 
dren of  these  superior  individuals  would  be  as  like  as  others 
to  fall  back  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  their  class.  In  short, 
taken  throughout,  and  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  free  negro 
class,  in  every  part  of  this  countty,  is  a  nuisance,  and  noted 
for  ignorance,  laziness,  improvidence,  and  vicious  habits. 

EXPERIMENT  OF    OOLONIZINO  FREED  NEGROES  IN   LIBERIA. 

But  philanthropists,  while  admitting  these  facts,  had  as- 
sociatea  the  continued  debasement  of  the  free  negroes  in  this 
country  to  their  previous  low  condition,  and  to  tneir  still  in- 
ferior position  to  the  far  more  numerous  and  dominant  white 
class.  Relief  from  this  alleged  evil  to  the  blacks,  and,  with  it, 
every  benefit  of  industry,  thrift,  and  improvement,  was  expect- 
ed to  be  obtained  by  the  free  negro  when  colonizing  Liberia,  in 
Africa.  That  colony  has  now  been,  established  forty  years. 
It  has  been  sustained,  by  funds  raised  by  or  for  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  better  than  any  colony  ever  before  planted  and 
settled  by  white  people.  It  has  wanted  for  nothing  that  the 
most  benevolent  ana  parental  care  of  guardianship  could  pro- 
vide. The  settlers  were  generally  of  the  best  of  the  class  of 
free  negroes  of  this  country,  or  of  emancipated  slaves,  selected 
and  provided  for  by  their  former  owners,  to  enjoy  the  supposed 
benefits  of  freedom.  The  people  and  the  government  have 
had  the  .protecting,  beneficial,  and  always-desired  guidance 
of  white  intellect;  and  there  has  been  no  injurious  influence 
from  white  residents,  or  foreign  interference.  Besides,  all  the 
money  and  commodities  so  liberally  bestowed  by  benevolent 
individuals  in  this  country  to  plant  and  support  this  colony, 
some  of  the  State  governments  have  afforded  to  it  pecuniary 
or  other  aid,  and  tlie  Federal  Government  has  given  iinicli 
more  important,  though  indirect  aid  and  support,  and  also 
military  and  naval  aiu  and  protection.  Furtiier:  since  the 
so-called  independence  and  ostensible  self-government  of 
Liberia,  the  higher  oflicers  of  government  have  been  mostly 
mulattoes,  who  are  as  much  of  tlie  white  as  of  the  black  blood 
and  intellect.  With  all  these  advantages,  and  such  long  sup- 
port by  the  money,  and  direction  by  the  intellect,  of  tlie 
whites,  the  colony  of  Liberia  is  a  complete  (though  a  partly 
concealed  and  denied)  failure.  With  a  soil  of  exuberant  fer- 
tility, and  a  climate  no  less  bountiful  for  production,  the  in- 
habitants of  Liberia  do  not  yet  produce  sufficient  food  and 
other  necessary  means  for  subsistence.  All  the  necessaries  of 
life,  including  rice,  sugar,  and  others  of  the  most  ready  and 
plentiful  products  of  the  countiy,  sell   at  such  exorbitant 
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prices  as  to  sliow  plainly  their  usual  scarcity.*  Lately  the 
people  were  oven  menaced  by  actual  famine,  because  of  the 
great  scarcity  of  articles  of  food,  and  tlie  want  of  means  to 

f)urchase  fooa  from  abroad.  Indolence  and  aversion  to  regular 
abor  are  universal.  Agricultural  operations  and  production 
are  in  the  lowest  condition.  If  the  long-continued  aid  of  the 
Colonization  Society  was  even  now  withheld,  and  also  the 
benevolent  guidance  and  influence  of  the  intellect  of  the  white 
guardians  and  protectors,  this  much  boasted  and  falsely 
euloffised  colony,  and  now  "Eepublic  of  Liberia,"  would 
rapialy  decline  below  its  present  low  condition ;  and  all  the 
residents,  who  could  not  escape  from  it,  to  find  shelter  under 
the  shadow  of  the  white  man's  presence  and  government, 
would  sink  to  the  state  of  savage  barbarism  and  heathen 
ignorance  and  vice,  such  as  had  fonnerly  overspread  the  land. 
The  only  means  by  which  negroes  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
America  or  elsewhere,  can  generally  be  made  industrious  and 
useful  as  laborers,  and  civilized,  moral,  and  christian,  will  be 
wlieu  they  are  placed  in  the  condition  of  domestic  slaves  to 
white  masters. 

Still  earlier  was  made,  and  has  been  much  longer  continued, 
the  settlement  of  free  negroes  in  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
under  the  direction  and  care,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
Government.  It  is  enough  to  say  for  this  experiment  that  its 
failure  has  been  much  more  signal  than  that  of  Liberia.  The 
settlers  of  Sierra  Leone  were  mostly  recaptured  and  uncivil- 
ized Africans.  In  Liberia  nearly  all  the  colonists  had  been 
civilized  by  the  best  preparatory  training  of  slavery  in 
America.  The  difference  alone  would  serve  to  account  for 
the  greater  failure  of  the  scliome  of  Sierra  Leone. 

While  so  many  whites  in  Europe,  and  even  in  America, 
blinded  by  prejudice,  fanaticism,  or  ignorance  of  the  negro 
characteristics,  nave  argued  to  maintain  the  natural  equality 
uf  the  negro  mind,  the  negroes  themselves,  including  the 
most  enligntened  among  them,  have  univei*sally  acknowledged 
the  inferiority  of  their  race.  One  of  the  results  of  this  ac- 
knowledged inferiority  is  the  well  known  general  unwilling- 
ness of  negroes  to  be  governed  by  men  of  their  own  race, 

*  Tlie  foUowing  paragrapli,  not  long  since,  appeared  in  the  Richmond  Dis- 
patch, and  various  other  papers,  wiUiont  comment,  and  has  not  been  con- 
tradicted, and,  therefore,  is  presumed  to  be  correct,  though  the  authority  was 
not  stated : 

*'  A  correspondent,  at  Liberia,  writes  that  provisions  are  mostly  imj>orted 
from  the  United  States.  Flour  ranges  from  1^12  to  |16  per  barrel;  hams  an.i 
bacon  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound;  hard  bread  $18  to  §12  per  100  pounds ; 
rice  $5  per  bushel;  butter  62^  cents  per  pound ;  salt  fish  from  $12  to  $14  per 
barrel;  sugar  26  cents  per  pound ;  potMoes  §1  25  per  bushel ;  and  everything 
for  family  use  proportionately  high." 
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compared  to  their  usual  submissive  odedience  and  docility  to 
the  government  of  white  rulers.  It  is  well  known  to  every 
slaveholder,  who  has  made  an  overseer  of  one  of  his  slaves, 
that  the  greatest  diflSculty  was  because  of  the  discontent  of 
the  negroes  to  be  so  governed.  They  will,  in  most  cases,  ex- 
hibit unwillingness  to  be  commanded  by  the  most  worthy 
and  respectable  of  their  fellows,  even  if  allied  to  them  by  ties 
of  blood  and  friendship,  and  sometimes  will  proceed  to  dis- 
obedience, and  even  mutinous  conduct,  when  they  would 
have  submissively  obeyed  and  respected  any  white'  man  as 
their  overseer,  even  if,  in  truth,  less  respectable  as  a  man, 
and  less  lenient  and  less  intelligent  in  exercising  the  deputed 
authority  of  the  master.  This  respect  for  white,  and  impa- 
tience of  negro  rule,  extends  no  less  through  the  class  of  tree 
negroes.  It  is  because  of  this  general  feeling  that  so  few  of 
this  class  have  been  or  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  emigrate 
voluntarily  to  Liberia.  In  these  slaveholding  States,  tlie  free 
negroes,  in  their  usual  degi'aded  moral  position,  and  inferior 
poHtical  rights,  subject  indirectly,  if  not  legally,  to  the  domi- 
nant white  race,  necessarily  must  suffer  injustice  and  hard- 
sliip  from  bad  treatment  ia.  many  cases.  Ifet  it  is  rare  that 
one  of  them,  whether  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded,  or  of 
the  most  worthy  and  intelligent,  can  be  induced  to  accept  the 
offered  bounty  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  of  the  State, 
to  be  sent  to  Liberia,  and  there  be  made  a  landholder,  and  an 
e<][ual  sharer  of  political  rights.  -So  strong  is  their  repugnance 
to  be  governed  by  negroes,  or  to  live  where  there  are  no 
white  inhabitants,  and,  (as  they  say,)  "no  gentlemen,"  that  if 
the  free  negroes  of  Virginia  should  be  compelled  to  choose 
between  being  sent  to  Liberia,  to  be  there  free  citizens,  or  to 
be  made  slaves,  with  their  families,  to  white  men  in  Virginia, 
it  is  probable  that  more  than  half  of  them  would  choose  to 
become  slaves,  to  secure  white  rulei-s  and  protectors. 

EXPERIMENT  OF  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  NEGROES  IN  HAYTI. 

An  earlier  experiment  than  Liberia,  and  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  has  been  tried  in  the  insurrection  and  'independence  of 
the  slaves  of  St.  Domingo.  Even  this  bloody,  and  finally 
successful  insurrection,  \diich  is  so  generally  understood  as 
presenting  full  evidence  of  like  dangei*s  attendiug  the  condi- 
tion of  slavery,  and  of  the  disposition  of  slaves  to  rebel,  and 
tlieir  ability  to  succeed,  if  justly  viewed,  will  fully  prove  the 
reverse  of  all  tTiese  positions.  It  was  not  the  slaves  of  St. 
Domingo,  but  the  wealthy  and  educated  class  of  free  mulat- 
toes,  that  commenced  the  insmTcction.  And  even  their  efforts 
would  have  been  speedily  and  completely  quelled,  if  the  con- 
test had  been  left  to  be  decided  by  the  people  of  St.  Domingo 
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only.    But  the  then  insane  government  of  tlie  powerful 
mother  country  interposed,  declaring  first  in  favor  of  equal 

Solitical  rights  to  the  free  mulattoes,  afterwards  repealing 
lat  grant,  .and  finally  decreeing  emancipation  and  eciual 
rights  to  all  the  slaves.  Armies  were  sent  from  France  to 
enforce  these  diflferent  and  opposite  decrees.  And  it  was  by 
these  extraneous  circumstances,  and  especially  by  the  armed 
coercion  by  France,  that  the  final  overthrow  of  the  whites,  and 
their  consequent  general  massacre,  were  effected,  and  this 
formerly  beautiful  and  fruitful  territory  was  made  a  desolate 
wilderness  and  ruin — as  it  still  remains,  after  seventy  years 
of  undisturbed  negro  domination.  Even  for  two  years  after 
the  mad  declaration  of  equal  rights  to  the  slaves,  by  the 
National  Convention,  and  after  bloody  hostilities  had  been 
long  carried  on  between  the  two  free  classes,  (of  wliites  and 
mulattoes,)  and  after  a  French  army  was  in  the  field  to  sustain 
universal  emancipation,  the  slaves  were  still  peacefully  labor- 
ing, as  before,  on  their  masters'  plantations.  But  when  so 
long  and  so  urgently  invited,  and  by  the  then  stronger  party 
of  tncir  superiors,  to  accept  their  freedom,  and  (what  was  to 
their  savage  dispositions  more  inviting)  to  rob,  ravage,  and 
slay  at  will,  it  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  these  long 
continued  invitations,  urged  by  different  parties,  had  not 
been  at  last  obeyed.  Tlien  it  was,  and  only  by  these  means, 
that  the  work  of  slave  insurrection  was  begun,  and  the  subse- 
quent unprecedented  rapine  and  slaughter,  and  unspeakable 
outrages  and  horrors,  were  consummated.  If  there  had  been 
only  wliite  masters  and  negro  slaves,  and  no  foreign  and 
stronger  power,  although  the  whites  were  only  one-tenth  the 
number  of  their  slaves,  their  mastership  would  never  have 
been  seriously  disturbed.  Tliis,  however,  is  not  the  present 
question — ^but  the  success  or  failure  of  the  subsequent  experi- 
ment of  negro  independence  and  self-government.  And  this 
question  does  not  need  discussion,  so  well  established  is  the 
failure  and  the  long  continued,  and  still  continuing  desolation 
of  the  country,  and  debased  condition  of  its  inhabitants. 
Because  the  facts  are  notorious  and  indisputable,  and  can  ha 
shown  by  statistical  documents,  it  will  bo  enough  here  to  say, 

{renerally,  that  in  regard  to  cultivation  and  production,  popu- 
ation,  social  condition,  and  political  importance — refinement, 
morals,  and  religion — in  short,  in  everything  that  can  render 
a  country  or  its  people  valuable — the  general  decline  of  St. 
Domingo  (or  Haj^ti)  has  been  far  greater  than  any  person  or 
party  could  possibly  have  anticipated.  Neither  in  the  de- 
scendants of  the  former  slaves,  is  there  any  such  improve- 
ment of  comfort,  happiness,  or  of  capacity,  tnat  can  compen- 
sate for  the  inferiority  of  the  present  highest  and  ruling  class, 
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compared  to  their  former  white  mastei's.    Of  course,  the  ini 
dnab  composing  the  present  higher  classes,  by  the  aic 
wealth,  and  means  for  education,  are  much  better  inforn 
than  they  could  have  been  if  remaining  slaves.    But  \ 
general  or  average  amount  of  intelligence,  as  of  their  indusl 
and  productions,  is  far  below  what  it  was  formerly — and  t 
class  of  laborers  is  far  below  what  they  would  have  been, 
they  had  continued  slaves,  and  for  the  last  seventy  years  ha 
been  operated  on  by   the  civilizing  influence  of  slavery 
Further :  as  much  as  the  case  of  St.  Domingo  proves  fron 
my  argument,  after  all,  it  was  not  a  trial  of  a  reallv  freed 
negro  people.    The  black  general  Touissant,  (the  only  truly 
great  man  yet  known  of  the  negro  race,)  who,  after  suppress- 
ing the  civil  war,  assumed  and  exercised  despotic  and  severe 
authority,  compelled  the  former  slaves  to  return  to  the  plan- 
tations, and  to  labor  under  military  coercion,  and  severe 
punishments  for  disobedience.    They  were  to  receive  a  stated 
share  of  the  products  of  tlie  land,  (one-third,)   and  were 
coerced  to  labor  by  government  officials,  instead  of  by  indivi- 
dual masters.    But  under  this  much  less  efficient,  beneficial, 
and  profitable  form  of  bondage,  the  former  slaves  were  not 
less  than  formerly  compulsory  laborers,  and  driven  by  corpo- 
real punishment,  as  they  continue  to  be  to  this  time.    Tjiis 
system  of  discipline  and  constraint  is,  of  necessity,  extremely 
aefective.    But  imperfect  as  it  is,  compared  to  individual 
slavery,  it  has  served  to  retard  the  rapidity  of  the  descent 
which  this  community  has  been,  and  still  is,  making  to  un- 
productive and  savage  barbarism.     If  any  civilized  people 
were  now  (as  ought  to  be  done,  and  will  be  done  in  some 
future  time,J  to  conquer  and  re-colonize  Hayti,  and  reduce 
the  whole  laooring,  or  destitute,  or  idle  classes  to  their  former 
condition  of  domestic  slavery,  the  change  would  be  beneficial 
for  the  re-enslaved  classes,  for  the  whole  community,  and 
country,  and  for  tlie  commercial  and  civilized  world. 

In  the  seventy  years  of  independence  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
of  freedom  from  invasion  and  foreign  aggression  except 
Touissant,  (who  had  been  a  slave,  and  contmued  to  be  per- 
fectly illiterate,)  there  lias  not  arisen  a  single  man  who  would 
be  deemed  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  if  he  had  been  of 
tlie  white  race.  The  higher  classes  there  possess  all  the  still 
remaining  wealth  of  the  country,  and  can  command  every 
facility  for  education,  and  mental  instruction  and  improve- 
ment. There  have  ruled  and  fiourished  hundreds  of  high 
dignitaries,  military,  political,  and  clerical — emperors  and 
kings,  dukes,  generals,  and  bishops.  But  tliere  has  not  yet 
appeared  even  one  man  whom  all  the  advantages  of  wealth, 
education,  and  rank  have  enabled  to  exhibit  the  possession  of 
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strong  or  remarkable  mental  power.  Is  not  this  alone,  snffi- 
cient  to  prove  the  natural  and  great  inferiority  of  the  negro 
mind? 

EXPERIMENT  OF  GENERAL  EMANCIPATION  IN  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES. 

A  fourth  great  experiment  of  negro  freedom  has  been  de- 
vised and  conducted  under  the  direction,  patronage,  and  phil- 
anthropic care  of  the  enlightened,  and  powerful  Sritish  Gov- 
ernment. This  was  the  general  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
all  the  British  colonies  of  the  West  India  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  and  wherever  African  and  domestic  slavery  had  be- 
fore existed  under  British  authority.  Proofs  and  details  of 
facts  are  not  called  for  in  this  case.  The  failure  is  universal, 
signal,  and  undeniable,  (with  a  few  notable  exceptions,)  even 
by  the  most  zealous  of  the  previous  British  advocates  of  the 
act  of  emancipation,  or  the  abolitionists  who  continue  to  urge 
the  like  measure,  with  the  like  results  manifestly  impending, 
for  our  slaveholdiug  States. 

Previous  to  this  extensive,  simultaneous,  and  peaceful 
emancipation,  the  abolitionists  of  England,  and  elsewhere,  had 
maintained  that,  after  emancipation,  the  negroes  would  imme- 
diately become  hired  laborers — and  (judging  erroneously 
from  the  condition  of  things  in  England)  that  me  free  labor 
thus  supplied  would  be  even  more  valuable  and  cheap  to  the 
employers  than  the  former  slave  labor.  On  the  contrary, 
universal  idleness  of  the  blacks  has  taken  the  place  of  the  for- 
mer universal  industry  in  the  British  islands.  As  the  philan- 
thropic British  sentiment  which  induced  the  emancipation, 
(and  forced  it  on  tlie  former  slaveholders,)  ciumot  resort  to 
the  wholesome  discipline  of  Touissant,  to  force  the  newly 
freed  blacks  to  labor,  the  general  neglect  of  labor,  and  decrease 
of  production,  are  even  worse  and  more  hopeless  in  Jamaica, 
than  in  St.  Domingo.  And  although  the  continued  suprema- 
cv  of  British  Government  and  authority,  and  the  presence  of 
llritish  military  and  naval  forces,  have  so  far  secured  the 
lands  to  the  white  owners,  and  prevented  general  confiscation 
of  propertv,  and  massacre  of  the  few  wnites,  still  Jamaica 
and  the  other  British  West  Indian  colonies  are  totally  ruined 
in  regard  to  industry,  production,  and  all  social  blessings. 

If  required,  or  suitable  to  the  occasion,  I  could  quote  at 
greater  length  than  all  tliis  article  besides,  testimony  of  facts, 
and  statistical  and  official  reports,  going  to  show  the  utter 
ruin  of  industry  and  production  in  Hayti  and  the  British 
colonies — the  unquestionable  results  of  the  suppression  of 
slavery.  Many  of  such  facts  may  be  seen  in  the  "Pre- 
sent State  of  Hayti,"  written  by  James  Franklin,  an  in- 
telligent Englishman,  and  former    resident — ^in    Bigelow's 
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"  Notes  on  Jamaica,"  and  extracts  from  oflScial  reports  to  the 
Britisli  Parliament,  and  from  British  (and  anti-slavery)  wri- 
ters, inserted  in  Bledsoe's  "Liberty  and  Slavery."  I  will 
give  here,  merely  as  examples,  the  following  few  short  pas- 
sages: 

The  sugar  exported  from  St.  Domingo,  now  Hayti,  in  1789, 
wafi  672,000,000  lbs.;  in  1806,  it  was  47,516,531  lbs.;  in  1825, 
it  was  2,020  lbs.;  and  in  1832,  none.  Franklin  (whose  book  • 
appeared  as  far  back  as  1810,  even  then)  said :  "  There  is 
every  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  (HaytiJ  will  recede  into 
irrecoverable  insignificance,  poverty,  and  disorder." 

Bigelow,  a  Northern  Abolitionist  and  negrophilist,  says  of 
Jamaica  in  1850 :  "  Capable,  as  it  is,  of  proaucing  almost 
everything,  and  actually  producing  nothing,  which  might  not 
become  a  staple  with  a  proper  application  of  capital  and  skill, 
its  inhabitants  are  miserably  poor,  and  daily  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  utter  helplessne^  of  abject  want.  Ship- 
ping has  deserted  her  ports,  her  ma^ificent  sugar  and  coffee 
plantations  are  running  to  weeds,  her  private  dwellings  are 
tailing  to  decay,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  belong  to 
industrial  prosperity  have  been  cut  off,  one  by  one,  from  ner 
inhabitants,  and  the  day,  I  think,  is  at  hand  when  there  will 
be  none  left  to  represent  the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  hospi- 
taUty  for  which  the  Jamaica  planter  was  once  distinguished." 

Efenry  Carey,  another  Northern  and  anti-slavery  writer, 
Bays :  "  It  is  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Bigelow's  volume  without 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  freedom  granted  to  the 
negro  has  had  little  effect,  except  that  of  enabling  him  to  live 
at  the  expense  of  the  planter  so  long  as  anything  remained. 
Sixteen  years  of  freeuom  did  not  appear,  to  its  author,  to 
have  '  advanced  the  dignity  of  labor,  or  of  the  laboring  classes, 
one  particle,  while  it  had  ruined  the  proprietors  of  the 
land.'  Yet,  while  all  Bigelow's  facts  go  to  prove  these  evils 
to  be  the  result  of  the  incurable  indolence  and  improvidence 
of  the  freed  negroes,  so  inveterate  is  his  negrophilism  that  he 
ascribes  their  indolence  and  degradation  to  the  continued 
residence  of  the  few  remaining  whites,  and  looks  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  latter  as  the  proper  remedy.  And,  in  anticipa- 
ting this  future  event,  and  ^the  benefit  of  an  unmixed  negro 
population  in  the  British  West  Indies,  he  also,  with  all  com- 
placency, and  without  any  intimation  of  objection  on  his  part, 
finpposes  that  these  islands  will  then  form  a  portion  of  the 
United  States — and,  as  must  be  inferred,  as  a  part  of  their 
improved  condition,  must  necessarily  then  be  represented  in 
Congress  by  negro  delegates." 

"  The  finest  land  in  the  world,"  says  Bigelow,  "  may  be 
had  at  any  price,  and  almost  for  the  asking." 
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ceives  no  compensation,  and  the  product  of  labor  does  not 
seem  to  know  now  to  find  its  way  to  market." 

Mr.  Kobert  Baird,  A.  M.,  (quoted  by  professor  Bledsoe,)  is 
an  Englishman,  and,  like  Bigelow,  a  strong  approver  of  the 
previous  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  English  colonies; 
and,  like  Bigelow,  while  he  arrays  numerous  strong  facts  to 
show  the  ruinous  results  of  that  act,  he  ascribes  the  evil, 
not  to  the  act  itself,  but  to  the  want  of  some  further  supposed 
measures  of  reform.    He  says : 

"  Let  any  one  who  thinks  that  the  extent  and  clamor  of  the 
complaint  [of  the  former  planters  and  proprietors]  exceeds 
^e  magnitude  of  the  distress  which  has  called  it  forth,  go  to 
the  West  Indies  and  judge  for  himself.  Let  him  see,  with  his 
own  eyes,  the  neglected  and  abandoned  estates,  the  unculti- 
vated fields,  fast  liurrying  back  into  a  state  of  nature — the 
dismantled  and  silent  machinery,  the  crumbling  walls,  and 
deserted  mansions,  which  are  familiar  sights  in  most  of  the 
"West  Lidian  colonies.  Let  him,  then,  transport  liimself  to 
the  Spanish  Islands  of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba,  and  witness  the 
life  and  activity  which  in  these  slave  colonies  prevail.  Let 
him  observe  for  himself  the  activity  of  tlie  slaves,  the  im- 
provements daily  making  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and 
the  processes  carried  on  at  the  sugar  mills,  and  the  general 
indescribable  air  of  thriving  and  prosperity  which  surrounds 
the  whole,"  &c. 

The  degi'adation  of  British  Guiana  since,  and  because  of 
emancipation,  as  shown  in  the  Parliamentary  and  other  oflicial 
reports,  is  still  worse.  But  I  will  quote  no  more,  except  a 
passage  of  general  comment  from  the  British  historian,  Ali- 
son :  "  The  negroes,"  says  he,  "  who,  in  a  state  of  slaverj-, 
were  comfortable  and  prosperous  beyond  any  peasantry  in 
the  world,  and  rapidly  approaching  the  condition  of  the  most 
opulent  serfs  of  Europe,  have  been,  by  an  act  of  emancipa- 
tion, irretrievably  consigned  to  a  state  of  barbarism."  Yet, 
even  with  this  admission,  I  presume  that  Alison,  like  every 
other  Englishman  of  distinction,  and  of  high  reputation  as  an 
author  or  statesman,  (excepting  Carlyle  only,)  is  an  enemy  of 
negro  slavery,  and  a  denouncer  of  the  iniquity  of  slavehold- 
ing.  With  all  this  present  unanimity  of  opposition  to,  and 
violent  denunciation  of,  African  slavery,  the  prediction  may 
be  ventured  that  a  change  of  opinion  is  about  to  take  place. 
Reason  and  truth  will  not  much  longer  be  kept  out  of  sight 
by  prejudiced  and  ignorant  fanaticism,  even  in  England  and 
the  Northern  American  States. 

But  with  such  proofs  of  entire  failure  of  the  emancipation 
4scheme  in^the  British  colonies,  and  with  thousands  of  like 
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facts  that  can  be  adduced  from  statistical  and  official  reports, 
or  testified  bv  unimpeachable  and  intelligent  witnesses,  so 
besotted  and  blind  is  fanaticism,  and  so  strongly  does  it  cling 
to  its  first  errors,  and  reject  all  light  and  truth,  that  a  few 
men  have  dared  to  testify  and  to  publish  that  the  experiment 
has  been  eminently  successful — that  the  lands  had  increased 
in  price  and  in  production — the  negroes  were  industrious — 
even  their  former  proprietors  were  benefitted  and  content, 
and  that  everything  had  been  improved.  J.  J.  Gumey,  of 
England,  first  published  an  elaborate  report  of  such  false  state- 
ments, to  be  on  his  personal  examination  ;  and  his  pamphlet 
was  largely  circulated,  by  anti-slavery  advocates  in  the  United 
States.  Even  within  the  last  few  months,  the  same  general 
assertions  were  made  by  a  speaker,  without  contradiction,  in 
a  public  meeting  in  one  of  the  Northern  cities.  This  state- 
ment was  matched  by,  if  not  copied  from,  the  following, 
which  was  republished  in  the  "  African  Repository,"  the  organ 
of  the  Colonization  Society  in  this  country,  without  comment, 
or  expression  of  even  a  doubt : 

"  The  Bftrpsn  West  Indies. — At  a  meeting  in  London  to 
take  measures  to  present  an  appropriate  testimonial  to  Dr. 
Livingstone,  the  African  traveler,  Mr.  Montgomerv  Martin 
made  the  following  statement:  'He  had  recently  visited  the 
West  Indies  to  ascertain  if  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
had  produced  ruin  there.  He  found  there  a  free,  happy,  and 
prosperous  population,  [hear,  hear;]  and  speaking  commer- 
cially, the  West  Indies  now  yield  more  rum,  sugar,  and  other 
produce,  than  they  had  ever  done  during  the  existence  of 
slavery,  [hear,  hear.]  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies,  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed,  not  a  single  crime 
was  committed — nor  was  there  destruction  of  property  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  West  Indies."  [Cheers.]— iT.  T.  Col. 
Jour. 

Robespierre,  in  the  French  Convention,  when  urging  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Domingo,  and  in  answer  to 
predictions  of  opponents  of  the  ruin  that  would  follow,  uttered 
the  memorable  sentiment,  "  Perish  the  colonies,  rather  than 
sacrifice  one  iota  of  our  principles  !"  The  Northern  Abolition- 
ists, our  fellow-citizens  and  political  "brethren,"  continue  tore- 
assert  in  effect,  Robespierre's  atrocious  declaration,  after  they 
now  well  know,  what  their  great  exemplar,  the  bloody  Robes- 
pierre, did  not  know,  the  wiSe-spread  ruin  and  destruction  tliat 
would  follow  the  practical  establishment  of  their  dogma  and  pur- 
pose of  negro  emancipation.  Their  procedure  says,  louder  than 
words  covud  do,  "  Perish  the  wealth  and  all  production  of  the 
Southern  States,  with  all  that  refines,  improves,  and  dignifies 
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mankind  within  their  bounds ;  perish  there,  the  white  race, 
men,  women,  and  babes,  by  massacre,  so  that  the  negro  slaves 
shall  be  freed !  Perish  even  Northern  manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  wealth,  if  dependent  on  the  products  of  Southern 
slavery — and  perish  the  industry,  the  comforts,  the  civilization, 
the  morals,  religion  of  the  slaves,  and  even  the  slaves  them- 
selves, if  to  be  necessarily  caused  by  their  receiving  the  gift 
of  freedom  1" 


ART.  III.-SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  RELATING  TO  SOUTHERN  PRO- 
GRESS. CURRENCY,  EXOHANGES,  BANKS. 

The  following  manuscript  was  prepared  by  one  of  the  Dallas  county  (Ala.) 
delegation  to  the  late  Southern  Convention,  and  though  referred  to  the  Busi' 
ness  Committee  was  not  acted  upon  by  them,  but  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  editor  of  this  Review,  who  regards  it  well  entitled  to  publication. 

The  chief  object  mentioned  in  the  committee's  address  for 
assembling  the  Convention,  is  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  decline  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  to  devise  a  plan  to  preserve  to  the  use  of  the 
South  the  benefit  of  its  earnings;  which,  by  some  process 
unknown  to  the  committee,  chiefly  inures  to  Northern  and 
foreign  States,  who,  unaware  themselves  of  the  source  of  their 
unearned  prosperity,  and  through  an  exhibition  of  costless 
benevolence  to  negroes,  with  a  view  of  a  further  gain  of  sup- 
posed Providential  favor,  aim  "to  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
for  them  the  golden  eggs." 

The  president  of  the  convention  of  1856,  in  his  inaugural, 
informed  the  delegations  assembled,  that  so  far  as  had  been 
disclosed  by  members  of  the  previous  conventions,  the  cause 
of  the  evils,  and  the  proper  remedies  to  be  applied  to  remove 
them,  remained  2i problem  yet  to  be  solved. 

The  committee  for  1858  regrets  to  have  occasion  to  an- 
nounce to  the  public  that  thus  far  its  hopes  (in  the  efficacy  of 
conventions)  have  not  been  realized ;  while  the  prediction's  of 
ill  success  bjr  opponents,  who  deemed,  perhaps,  the  proceed- 
ings of  previous  conventions  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  case, 
have,  to  some  extent,  been  verified. 

The  president  of  the  last  convention  invites  delegates  to  the 
ensuing  one  to  come  prepared  to  discuss  and  to  report  upon 
six  divisions  of  topics  submitted  by  him.  A&  to  the  second 
division,  it  is  suflScient  to  pass  by  it  witli  the  understanding 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Southern  convention  to  endeavor  to 
preserve  to  the  South  the  value  of  its  property  and  produc- 
tions ;  also  to  act  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  South  to  obtain 
as  high  rates  of  value  for  what  it  sells,  as  the  rates — by  some 
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artifice  always  making  them  still  higher — for  what  the  South 
needs  to  buy. 

As  well  might  delegates  of  the  fraternity  of  lawyers  and 
newspaper  puolishers,  propose  to  import  from  Europe,  for 
their  benefit,  such  a  number  of  lawyers  and  publishers,  of 
equal  or  superior  capacity,  to  divide  with  them  the  emolu- 
ments of  their  existing  business,  and  render  it  worthless  to 
both  parties,  as  for  the  same  professional  or  non-producing 
class,  in  legislatures  and  conventions,  to  propose  to  benefit 
the  producing  classes  of  the  South  by  importing  laborers 
from  Africa,  who  can  add  nothing  to  sectional  strength  or 
power — as  from  an  acquisition  of  white  emigrants  or  citizens — 
but  who  can  become  rivals  in  production  to  the  extent  of  im- 
poverishing both  the  rivals  and  the  rivaled,  and  operate,  at 
the  expense  of  the  South,  only  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
Northern  and  foreign  manufacturers,  speculators,  and  con- 
sumers, by  supplying  them  with  indispensable  commodities, 
much  below  the  tnen  no  less  continued  high  cost  of  production. 

The  non-producing  class  in  Congress,  legislatures,  and  else- 
where can  effect  a  great  deal  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
tiie  producing  class,  by  their  usual  course  of  circumvention  ; 
but  they  cannot  change  the  course  of  nature,  nor  prevent  an 
increased  quantity  of  one  or  more  commodities  to  be  given 
in  exchange  for  one  or  more  of  other  commodities  not  so  in- 
creased, nor  compelled  to  be  so  exchanged,  from  having  the 
effect  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  former  to  a  manifold  greater 
degree  than  the  excess  of  its  (quantity.  Therefore  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  success  in  such  projects  would  be  adding  fuel  to 
the  flame,  without  relieving  the  South  from  a  single  one  of 
existing  causes  of  exhaustion. 

The  topics  mentioned  in  the  third  division  are  the  only  ones 
applicable,  when  judicially  managed,  to  effect  the  alleged 
ODjects  of  the  convention.  The  writer  not  expecting  to  meet 
others  in  council,  but  being  desirous  to  be  useful  to  the  dele- 
gation to  which  he  was  appointed  a  member,  he  submits  to 
Its  consideration  some  matters  relating  to  the  said  third  divi- 
sion, in  the  hope  of  aiding  it  in  the  solution  of  the  before-men- 
tioned problem. 

The  annual  transactions  in  buying  and  selling  in  the  United 
States  amounts,  by  a  late  estimate,  to  $2,000,000,000.  To 
exemplify  by  contrast,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  portion 
of  sales  pertaining  to  agriculturists  in  tlie  Northern  States,  is 
generally  distributed  throughout  the  year,  which  causes  more 
stability  in  value  than  otherwise.  This  stability  naturally 
proceeds  from  the  farmers'  habits  there  of  making  their  busi- 
ness or  fiscal  year  to  begin  in  the  spring,  (on  the  1st  of  May 
in  many  States;)  at  which  time  annual  running  accounts, 
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contracts  for  the  purchase  of  property,  negotiation  and  return 
of  loans,  &c.,  become  payable.  By  simply  adapting  their 
pecuniary  and  some  other  affairs  to  what  uncnangeable  nature 
makes  most  convenient  and  advantageous  to  them :  that  of 
cultivating  in  the  summer,  gathering  in  the  fall,  preparing 
the  bulk  of  their  products  for  sale  in  the  winter,  and  making 
payments  when  the  realization  of  their  means  is  most  avaiE 
able — producers  there  have  most  of  the  year  under  control, 
by  which  to  supply  their  products  direct  to  the  regular  con- 
sumptive demand  without  iiaving  occasion  to  make  premature 
sales  to  meet  matured  engagements.  By  this  arrangement  of 
their  pecuniary  affairs  they  vest  themselves  with  power  of 
millions  of  dollars  value  to  them :  that  of  withholding  their 
products  from  sale,  when  emergencies  require  it,  till  specula- 
tors or  consumers  iind  it  to  their  interest  to  comply  with 
terms  more  remunerating,  than  at  the  reduced  rates  of  an 
overstocked  market. 

The  portion  of  sales  pertaining  to  agriculture  in  the  Southern 
States  18  mostly  compressed  witnin  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
and  the  value  of  tliem  is  subject  to  numerous  and  violent 
fluctuations,  effected  mostly  at  the  will  of  foreign  millionary 
operators,  acting  under  State  chartered  privileges ;  without 
which,  their  power,  of  ever  changing  relative  values  to  the 
South's  loss  and  to  their  private  gain,  would  cease  in  a  nine- 
tenth  degree.  The  producers  power  of  defense  or  counterac- 
tion is  made  void  by  their  adopting  as  their  own,  the  business 
year  of  speculators  in  raw  materials,  which  begins  with  the 
gathering  of  the  crops ;  and  which  was  originally,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  enforced  on  numerous  producers,  who  place 
themselves  in  a  position  of  requiring  advances  or  loans,  which 
only  can  be  obtained  from  tlie  millionary  agencies,  on  con- 
dition of  their  being  refunded  at  the  regular  organized  time, 
that  crops  are  sacrificed  for  the  purpose.  The  forcing  in 
the  market  of  consumption,  a  sale  of  a  third  of  the  crop  at 
the  early  portion  of  its  gathering,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging nearly  all  the  obligations  incurred  during  the  pre- 
ceeding  twelve  months,  when  only  a  sixth  portion  of  the  crop 
is*  needed  for  consumption  within  the  two  montlis  of  tlie  third 
or  more  being  sold,  has  the  natural  effect  of  reducing  the 
value  one-third,  not  only  of  the  third  to  be  sold,  but  also  of 
the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  crop ;  for  the  reason  that  when 
two  quantities  of  commodities  of  equal  labor  value  must  be 
disposed  of  to  obtain  another  equal  labor  value,  which  is  all 
that  is  applicable  to  be  exchanged  at  the  time,  the  latter  ap- 
preciates in  relative  value  to  what  it  lacks  in  quantity,  unless 
extraneous  speculations  intervene  to  cause  the  relative  pro- 
portions to  vary.    Hence,  in  some  years  cotton  is  worth  twelve 
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cents,  in  the  latter  part  of  Bummer,  and  soon  after  declines  to 
eight  cents ;  another  time  from  fifteen  to  ten  cents,  and  last 
year  from  sixteen,  very  suddenly,  to  nine,  and  subsequently, 
about  Christmas,  to  eight,  and  prices  only  revived  again  by 
crops  being  withheld  from  sale.  Buyers,  whether  foreign 
manufacturers,  agents,  or  others,  generally  continue  the  ue- 

Sression  when  practicable,  till  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  be 
isposed  of  by  the  producers,  when  a  competition  ensues  be- 
tween speculators  and  manufacturers,  with  the  latter  aiming 
to  keep  the  raw  material  of  their  manufacture  perpetually 
depressed  in  value.  At  a  less  compensation  for  labor  than  is 
paid  for  American  imports,  the  present  exports  of  the  South 
would  exceed  in  relative  or  intrinsic  value,  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars ;  the  one-third  of  this  stricken  off  in  con- 
sequence of  a  temporary  premature  supply  being  forced  on 
the  market  of  sale,  amounts  to  upwards  of  sixty-six  millions 
of  dollars.  This  annual  item  of  tne  South's  avoidable  loss,  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  Convention.  By  the  members 
resolving  (and  performing)  to  perseveringly  agitate  the  sub- 
ject among  their  several  constituencies,  the  Tatter  will  be 
induced  some  future  first  of  May  to  liquidate  their  running 
accounts  of  the  previous  four  montlis  with  stipulating  to  pay 
that  amount  at  the  time  impliedly  agreed  on ;  and  also  stipu- 
late, that  running  accounts,  after  such  liquidation,  and  all 
subsequent  time,  contracts  shall  not  become  payable  previous 
to  the  ensuing  first  of  May.  The  merchants  will  cheerfully  ac- 
cede to  such  an  arrangement ;  not  only  because  they  can  as  well 
arrange  their  purchase  and  payments  accordingly,  but  also 
because  their  convenience  ana  interests  will  be  promoted ;  in- 
asmucli  as,  by  their  customers  realiziug  more  value  for  their 
exports  on  an  average  than  otherwise,  uiey  will  be  the  better 
enabled  to  purchase  more  in  quantity  of  consumable  com- 
modities both  for  cash  and  on  time,  and  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments often  before  maturity,  and  generally  more  than  promptly 
otherwise. 

Another  topic  on  the  third  division  is  that  of  banks,  and  this 
necessarily  includes  currency;  and  this  being  the  moving 
power  of  the  vast  machinery  organized,  by  which  relative 
values  are  changed,  and  the  earnings  of  industry  of  all  com- 
mercial nations  made  tributary  to  the  foreign  millionary  and 
trafficking  managers,  and  to  others  incidently  participating, 
your  attention  is  specially  required  to  investigate  its  opera- 
tions. 

Human  labor  is  the  standard  of  commercial  value.  National 
coin,  by  containing  within  itself  the  quantity  of  human  labor 
required  to  produce  it,  is  the  measure  of  value  of  any  other 
commodity  containing  within  itself  a  like  quantity  of  labor  to 
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produce  it ;  and  an  exchange  of  one  for  the  other  is  equitable, 
BO  far  as  labor  value  is  concerned.  When  mere  means,  con- 
taining a  certain  quantity  of  labor,  be  used  to  procure  any- 
thing containing  a  less  quantity  of  labor,  such  exchanges  are 
said  to  be  made  according  to  their  relative  value^  or  relative 
quantity  of  each,  or  to  the  supply  and  demand  of  either. 

The  estimated  quantity  of  gold  obtainable  in  a  month  on  an 
average,  by  one  engaged  in  washing  it  from  sands  or  extract- 
ing it  from  ores,  was  directed  by  the  American  Congress  to 
be  coined  in  one  piece  as  a  measure  of  value,  and  to  be  called 
an  eagle.  This,  at  twenty-five  working  days  to  the  month, 
with  some  allowance  for  bad  weatlier,  sickness,  holydays,  &c., 
apportioned  forty  cents  per  day  of  our  currency,  as  compen- 
sation to  gold  diggers  for  their  services. 

From  time  immemorial,  European  nations  estimated  the 
labor  in  producing  the  sajne  weight  of  materials  for  coin  to 
be  worth  about  thirty-six  cents  per  day  of  their  hibor,  and  in 
their  currency  under  a  different  name.  Hence,  the  sterling 
or  sovereign  of  England  rates  in  the  United  States  at  $4  80, 
and  in  England  at  §4:  44  of  our  currency. 

Whether  the  variation  of  the  rates  of  value  of  labor  in  the 
two  countries  was  made  to  facilitate  the  organization  of  a 
decimal  currency,  (which,  hy  the  by^  however  good  in  itself, 
has  always  proved  discordant  and  cumbersome  when  applied 
to  the  retained  octave  subdivisions  of  weights  and  measures, 
which  also  should  have  been,  and  ought  to  be  made  decimal,) 
or  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  intention  of  inflnencinff  the 
importation  and  retention  of  a  greater  quantity  of  gjola  for 
circulation,  which  was  counteracted  by  the  other  nations  ap- 
propriating the  difference  in  premiums  to  themselves,  the 
addition  ot  the  four  cents,  as  extra  compensation  to  gold  dig- 
gers, would  result  in  a  great  loss  to  the  exporting  States  by 
the  nine  per  cent,  difference  being  added  to  the  invoice  cost 
of  the  imports  that  are  received  as  payments  for  the  exports, 
unless  recoimteracted  by  alloys  in  American  coin. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  intrinsic  can  be  changed  into  rela- 
tive value,  and  they  operate  to  transfer  the  earnings  of  one 
people  to  another  without  an  adequate  equivalent,  we  need 
onlv  to  partially  examine  the  coui-se  of  trade  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  they  with  each  other. 

When  Sir  llobert  Peel  administered  the  goveniment  of 
England,  he,  for  numerous  reasons  of  State  policy,  induced 
the  wealthy  class  to  consent  to  measures  that  would  tend  to 
cause  surphts  money  to  be  loaned  abroad  instead  of  at  home ; 
and  as  one  to  confine  the  Bank  of  England  issues  to  the 
amount  of  specie  on  hand  and  to  the  amount  of  some  govern- 
ment stocks,  for  which,  by  a  sale  of  it,  specie  could  at  any 
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be  snbetituted ;  and  as  another,  tliat  no  more  bank  charters 
should  be  granted  nor  any  renewed,  and  those  in  existence 
restricted  in  their  issues  to  not  much  over  their  coin  on  hand ; 
and  as  another,  that  money  should  generally  bear  a  very  low 
rate  of  interest,  whicli  now  is  about  two  to  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  for  loans  on  call  and  on  stock  security. 

In  order  to  obtain  interest,  or  a  higher  interest,  on  their 
money,  as  well  as  to  accomplish  the  ends  intended,  loans  have 
been  Ireely  made  in  the  countries  with  which  England  traded. 
To  this  end,  and  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  values  of  what 
the  English  traders  sell  and  buy,  a  majority  of  the  stock  in 
bank  cnarters,  in  all  the  principal  places  of  trade  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  were  bought  up. 

The  borrowing,  non-producing,  trafficking,  and  speculating 
class,  in  other  countries  than  England,  were  thus  supplied 
with  means  of  speculating,  and  of  buying  and  consuming 
foreign  goods,  which  only  the  producers  ot  the  exports  had 
the  means  of  buying  or  exchanging  their  productions  for  be- 
fore. In  consequence  of  tliis  money-lending  from  abroad, 
through  the  agency  of  banks — on  pledges  of  property  of 
either  principals  or  securities,  purchases  of  State  stocks,  rail- 
road bonds,  Arc,  from  the  expenditure  of  which  wages  were 
riven  to  employers,  &c. — two  sets  of  purchasers,  the  pro- 
ducing and  non-producing,  with  two  supplies  of  means,  were 
placed  in  competition  to  purchase  the  one  supplv  of  foreign 
commodities,  which  proportionately  diminished  the  values  of 
the  money  of  both ;  or,  in  traffickers'  lingo,  raised  the  price 
of  foreign  commodities. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  English  circulating  no  more 
money  at  home  than  is  needed  as  a  medium,  by  which  to  ex- 
change an  average  day's  work  in  gold  digging  for  an  average 
day's  work  in  cotton,  tobacco,  naval  stores  producing,  or  tor 
the  same  quantity  of  labor  in  productions  of  any  other  kind 
wanted  for  consumption,  they  necessarily  sell  at  a  compara- 
tively low  price. 

The  English  money  lenders,  by  receiving  their  interest  from 
abroad,  and  not  lending  their  money  to  idlei's  and  specula- 
tors on  otlier's  industry  at  home,  added  to  their  own  and  to 
their  communities'  advantage  in  the  saving  of  expenses  by 
buying  the  productions  of  other  nations,  lower  in  consequence, 
to  a  much  larger  sum  than  the  interest  received  from  them 
amounted  to;  and  by  lending  tlieir  money  abroad,  they  en- 
hanced the  value  oi  their  communities'  exportable  produc- 
tions to  much  more  than  the  loaned  money  amounted  to. 

By  lending  money  to  the  Americans,  and  multiplying  it 
many  folds  with  bank  paper,  the  English  obtain  the  products 
of  a  large  quantity  of  American  labor  for  the  products  of  a 
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small  quantity  of  tlieir  labor — the  actual  or  real  money,  (coin,) 
and  much  more  repeatedly,  returns  to  the  English  community 
in  the  shape  of  profits  on  trade,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  re-lent 
from  time  to  time,  both  to  keep  up  the  price  of  their  produc- 
tions in  the  American  market  of  a  multiplied  paper  currency, 
and  prevent  it  being  used  at  homo  to  raise  prices  of  American 
productions,  which,  in  consequence,  are  sold,  according  to 
their  relative  value,  with  the  small  quantity  of  specie  applied 
to  purchase  them  at  the  rate  of  the  consumptive  demana. 

American  legislators  are  very  zealous  in  promoting  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  English  policy,  by  annually  chartering  paper 
currency,  issuing  and  loaning  establishments,  which  lately 
numbered  fourteen  hundred  in  the  United  States,  whose  issues 
were  estimated  last  year  to  be  about  six  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  and  acting  as  a  substitute  for  fifty-eight  millions  of 
coin  withheld  from  circulation. 

The  American  Southern  States  are  remarkably  favorable  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  movement,  by  thejx  not  only  supplying  the 
English,  and  others,  with  from  one  nundred  and  nfty  to  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  value  of  toilsome  earned  exports, 
according  to  their  low  rates  of  value,  in  a  currency  restrict- 
ed to  specie  abroad,  but  also  find  the  money^  such  as  it  is, 
and  consisting  of  evidences  of  individual  debts,  in  note-swap- 

})ing,  for  others  to  buy  their  own  produce  with.  And  this 
eads  to  a  much  greater  mark  of  favor,  both  to  the  European 
and  Northern  States,  by  leaving  the  coin  that  they  should 
receive  for  their  produce  at  the  North,  to  form  a  basis  of 
issues  of  the  free  banks,  and  thus  further  sink  the  value  of  the 
South's  labor  and  productions ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
the  coin  value  at  which  the  product  of  the  labor  was  estimatea. 
The  Northern  States  import,  for  their  consumption,  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  at  their  own  expanded  paper  currency 
valuation,  worth  of  foreign  goods  more  than — at  a  specie  rate 
of  consumptive  demand  abroad — they  have  exports  to  pay  for. 
The  Southern  States  export  abroad,  say,  a  hundred  miuions 
of  dollars  more  than  they  import,  which  balances  the  account, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  between  all  the  States  with  foreign  nations. 
For  the  amount  paid  for  the  North  abroad  by  the  South,  out 
of  its  produce  at  a  low  rate  of  value,  in  a  currency  restricted 
in  its  use  to  the  exchanges  of  our  labor  value  for  another  of 
equal  labor  value,  the  North  sells  to  the  South  foreign  and 
Northern  goods,  estimated  to  be  worth,  in  the  relative  quanti- 
ties of  currency  and  commodities  prevailing,  a  like  sum  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  which  balances  accounts  be- 
tween the  North  and  South ;  but  which  quantitj^  of  foreign 
and  Northern  goods,  in  the  absence  of  the  artificial  values 
which  the  South  contributes  to — ^by  not  taking  the  specie 
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home  that  she  is  entitled  to  from  the  sale  of  her  products — 
would  not  be  estimated  at  a  third  of  tlie  amount ;  which  is 
another  sixty-six  million  of  dollars  of  annual  loss,  occasioned 
chiefly  by  the  South's  using  a  paper  currency,  not  being  a  sub- 
stitute for  coin  to  the  same  amount  being  withdrawn  and 
withheld  from  circulation  in  its  stead. 

From  the  causes  above  alluded  to — and  some  others  verj^ 
prominent,  which  Southern  legislation  is  the  origin  of— it  may 
DO  perceived  by  what  artifices  fleets  of  empty  sliips  annually 
enter  Southern  ports  to  convey  away  thousands  of  cargoes  of 
the  most  valuable  agricultural  and  other  productions,  with 
leaving  nothing  in  return,  or,  as  a  consideration,  but  the  bal- 
last salt  of  the  ships  and  some  orders  on  consumers  of  foreign 
goods  in  other  places,  to  pay  for  the  latter  in  supplying  tne 
South  with  tlie  necessary  commodities,  or  means  of  continu- 
ingjproduction. 

This  disastrous  course  of  trade  to  the  Southern  States,  pro- 
ceeds from  their  and  other  States  grossly  violating  the  Consti- 
tution, in  substituting  a  protibited  in  lieu  of  an  established 
currency.  Being  that  there  is  no  dependence  on  the  non-pro- 
ducing class  of  law-makers  in  legislatures  to  retrace  their 
steps,  there  appears  to  be  no  remedy  or  relief  for  the  South, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  Union,  except  through  the  present 
(not  a  future,  Seward)  Supreme  Court.  A  case  might  be 
brought  before  it  in  this  way :  say  an  executor  of  an  estate, 
or  an  assignee  of  an  insolvent,  should  refuse  to  pay  a  claim 
on  them  from  a  bank,  on  the  ground  that  the  claim  is  founded 
in  a  swapping  of  notes — that  is,  that  the  i)laintiiF  exchanged 
his  circulating  currency  notes  for  defendant's  larger  note  of 
hand — and  the  bank  sues  to  recover,  the  court  could  not 
otherwise  decide  than  that  the  transaction  was  illegal  and 
void,  because  circulating  notes  were  bills  of  credit,  as  defined 
by  lexicographers,  which  the  Constitution  prohibits  with  such 
a  decision,  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  of  the  banks  would 
shut  up  shop,  as  they  have  nothing  to  lend  but  their  own 
manufacture  of  currency  notes,  which,  then,  nobody  wouhl 
borrow  or  receive. 


ACT.  IV.-DH  CARTWRIGHT  OS  THE  CAUCASIANS  AM)  THE 
AFRICANS. 

Several  years  ngo  wc  published  some  original  and  ingenious  views  of  Dr. 
Cartwright,  of  New  Orleans,  upon  the  subject  of  negroes  and  their  cliaraetor- 
istica.    The  matter  is  more  elaborately  treated  by  hlin  in  the  following  paper  : 

The  Nilotic  monuments  furnish  numerous  portraits  of  the 
negro  races,  represented  as  slaves,  sixteen  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.     Although  repeatedly   drawn  from 
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their  native  barbarism  and  carried  among  civilized  natione, 
they  soon  forget  what  they  learn  and  relapse  into  barbarism. 
If  tlie  inherent  potency  of  the  prognathous  type  of  mankind 
had  been  greater  than  it  actually  is,  sufficiently  great  to  give 
It  the  independence  of  character  tJiat  the  American  Indian 
possesses,  tne  world  would  have  been  in  a  great  meaanre  de- 

i)rived  of  cotton  and  sugar.  Tlie  red  man  is  unavailable  as  a 
aborer  in  the  cane  or  cotton  field,  or  anvwhere  else,  owing  to 
the  unalterable  ethnical  laws  of  liis  cliaracter.  The  white 
man  cannot  endure  toil  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  cane  and 
cotton  field,  and  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  The 
African  will  starve  rather  than  engage  in  a  regular  system  of 
agricultural  labor,  unless  impelled  by  the  stronger  will  of  the 
A^^ite  man.  When  thus  impelled,  experience  proves  that  he 
is  much  happier,  during  the  lioure  of  labor  in  the  sunny  fields, 
than  when  dozing  in  his  native  woods  and  jungles.  He  is 
also  eminently  qualified  for  a  number  of  employments,  which 
the  instincts  of  the  white  man  regard  as  degrading.  If  the 
white  man  be  forced  by  necessity  into  employments  abhor- 
rent to  his  instincts,  it  tends  to  weaken  or  destroy  that  senti- 
ment or  principle  of  honor  or  duty,  which  is  the  mainspring 
of  heroic  actions,  from  the  beginning  of  historical  times  to  the 
present,  and  is  the  basis  of  everything  great  and  noble  in  all 
grades  of  white  society. 

The  importance  of  having  those  particular  employments, 
regarded  as  servile  and  degrading  by  the  whitxj  man,  attended 
to  by  the  black  race,  whose  instincts  are  not  repugnant  to 
them,  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  all  those  who  deem  the  sen- 
timent of  honor  or  duty  as  worth  cultivating  in  the  human 
breast.  It  is  utterly  unknown  to  the  prognathous  race  of 
mankind,  and  has  no  place  in  their  langunge.  AVTien  the 
language  is  given  to  them  they  cannot  comprehend  its  mean- 
ing, or  form  a  conception  of  what  is  jneant  by  it.  Every 
white  man,  who  has  not  been  degraded,  had  rather  be  engaged 
in  the  most  laborious  employments,  than  to  serve  as  a  lacquey 
or  body  servant  to  another  white  man  or  being  like  himself. 
Whereas,  there  is  no  office  which  the  negro  or  nmlatto  covets 
more  than  that  of  being  a  body  servant  to  a  real  gentleman. 
There  is  no  office  which  gives  him  such  a  high  opinion  of 
himself,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  attach  the  idea 
of  degradation  to  it.  liiose  identical  offices,  which  the  white 
man  mstinctively  abhors,  are  the  most  greedily  sought  for 
by  negroes  and  mulattoes,  whether  slave  or  free,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  other  employments.  North  or  South,  free  or 
slave,  they  are  ever  at  the  elbow,  behind  the  table,  in  hotels 
and  steamboats :  ever  ready,  with  brush  in  hand,  to  brush 
the  coat  or  black  the  shoes,  or  to  perlbrm  any  menial  service 
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which  may  be  required,  and  to  hold  out  the  open  pabn  for 
the  dime.  The  innate  love  to  act  as  body  servant  or  lacquev 
is  too  strongly  developed  in  the  negro  race  to  be  concealed. 
It  admirably  qualifies  them  for  waiters  and  house  sei-vants,  as 
their  strong  muscles,  hardy  frames,  and  the  positive  pleasure 
that  labor  m  a  hot  sim  confers  on  them,  abundantly  qualify 
them  for  agricultural  emplovment  in  a  hot  climate. 

Hence,  the  primordial  cell  germ  of  the  Nigritian  has  no 
more  Dotency  than  what  is  sufficient  to  form  a  being  with 
physic^  power,  when  its  dynanism  becomes  exhausted,  drop- 
ping the  creature  in  the  wilderness  with  the  mental  organiza- 
tion too  imperfect  to  enable  him  to  extricate  himself  from 
barbarism.  If  Nature  had  intended  the  prognathous  race  for 
barbarism  as  the  end  and  object  of  their  creation,  they  would 
have  been  like  lions  and  tigers,  fierce  and  untamable.  So  far 
from  being  like  ferocious  beasts,  they  are  endowed  with  a 
will  so  weak,  passions  so  easily  subdued,  and  dispositions  so 
gentle  and  affectionate,  as  readily  to  fall  under  subjection  to 
the  wild  Arab,  or  any  otlier  race  of  men.  Hence  they  are  led 
about  in  ganfl:s  of  an  hundred  or  more  by  a  single  individual, 
even  by  an  old  man,  or  a  cripple,  if  he  be  of  tne  white  race 
and  possessed  of  a  strong  will.  The  Nigritian  has  such  little 
command  over  his  own  muscles,  from  me  weakness  of  his 
will,  as  almost  to  starve,  when  a  little  exertion  and  forethought 
would  procure  him  an  abundance.  Although  he  has  exagge- 
rated appetites  and  exaggerated  senses,  calling  loudly  for  their 
gratification,  his  will  is  too  weak  to  command  his  muscles  to 
engage  in  such  kinds  of  labor  as  would  readily  procure  the 
fruits  to  gratify  them.  Like  an  animal  in  a  state  of  hiberna- 
tion, waiting  for  the  external  aid  of  spring  to  warm  it  into  life 
and  power,  so  does  tlie  negro  continue  to  doze  out  of  a  vegeto- 
animal  existence  in  the  wilderness,  unable  to  extricate  him- 
self therefrom — his  own  will  being  too  feeble  to  call  forth  the 
requisite  muscular  exertion.  His  muscles  not  being  exercised, 
the  respiration  is  imperfect,  and  the  blood  is  imperfectly 
vitalized.  Torpidity  of  body  and  hebetude  of  mind  are  the 
effects  thereof,  which  disappear  under  bodily  labor,  because 
that  expands  the  lungs,  vitalizes  the  blood,  and  wakes  him  up 
to  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  happiness  unknown  to  him  in  the 
vegetoaniinal  or  hibernating  state.  Nothing  but  will  is 
wanting  to  transform  the  torpid,  unhappy  tenant  of  the  wil- 
derness into  a  rational  and  happy  thing — the  happiest  being 
on  earth,  as  far  as  sensual  pleasures  are  concerned. 

The  white  man  has  an  exaggerated  will,  more  than  he  has 
use  for ;  because  it  frequently  drives  his  own  muscles  beyond 
their  physical  capacity  of  endurance.  The  will  i^  not  a  faculty 
confined  within  tlie  periphery  of  the  body.    It  cannot,  like  the 
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imagination,  travel  to  immeasnrablc  distances  from  the  bodj, 
and  in  an  instant  of  time  so  and  retnm  from  Aldabran,  or 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  solar  system.  Its  flight  is  con- 
fined to  the  world  and  to  limits  more  or  less  restncted — ^the 
less  restricted  in  some  than  in  others.  The  will  has  two  pow- 
ers— direct  and  indirect.  It  is  the  direct  motive  power  of  the 
muscular  syscm.  It  indirectljr  exerts  a  dynamic  force  npon 
surrounding  objects  when  associated  with  knowledjje.  It  gives 
to  knowledge  its  power.  Everything  that  is  made  wm  made 
by  the  Infinite  Will  associated  with  infinite  knowledg€.  The 
will  of  man  is  but  a  spark  of  the  Infinite  Will,  and  its  power 
is  only  circumscribed  by  his  knowledge.  A  man  possessing 
a  knowledge  of  the  negro  character  can  govern  an  hundred, 
a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  of  the  prognathous  race  by  hie 
will  alone,  easier  than  one  ignorant  of  that  character  can  ffov- 
erii  a  single  individual  of  that  race  by  the  whip  or  a  club. 
However  disinclined  to  labor  the  negroes  may  bo,  tiiey  cannot 
help  themselves ;  they  are  obliged  to  move  and  to  exercise 
their  muscles  when  the  white  man,  acquainted  with  their  char- 
acter, wl.U^  that  they  should  do  so.  They  cannot  resist  tliat 
will,  so  far  as  labor  of  body  is  concerned.  If  they  resist,  it 
is  from  some  other  cause  than  that  connected  with  their  daily 
labor.  They  have  an  instinctive  feeling  of  obedience  to  the 
stronger  will  of  the  white  man,  requiring  nothing  more  than 
moderate  labor.  So  far,  their  instincts  compel  obedience  to 
will  as  one  of  his  rights.  Beyond  that,  they  will  resist  his 
will  and  be  refractory,  if  he  encroaches  on  what  they  regard  as 
their  rights,  viz:  the  right  to  hold  property  in  him  as  he  does 
in  them,  and  to  disburse  that  property  to  them  in  the  shape 
of  meat,  bread  and  vegetables,  clothing,  fuel  and  house-room, 
and  attention  to  their  comforts  when  sick,  old,  infirm,  and  un- 
able to  labor ;  to  hold  property  in  him  as  a  conservator  of  the 
peace  among  themselves,  and  a  protector  against  tres8}>ae8er8 
from  abr(»ad,  whether  black  or  white ;  to  holcl  property  in  him 
as  impartial  judge  and  an  honest  jury  to  try  them  for  offences, 
and  a  merciful  executioner  to  punish  them  for  violations  of 
the  usages  of  the  plantation  or  locality. 

With  those  rights  acceded  to  them,  no  other  compulsion  is 
necessary  to  make  them  perform  their  daily  tasks  than  his 
will  he  dona.  It  is  not  the  whip,  as  many  suppose,  which 
calls  forth  those  muscular  exertions,  the  result  of  which  is 
sugar,  cotton,  breadstufis,  rice,  and  tobacco.  These  are  pro- 
ducts of  the  white  mairs  will,  acting  through  the  muscles  of 
the  prognathous  race  in  our  Southern  States.  If  that  will 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  plantations  handed  over  as  a  gracious 
gitit  to  the  laborers,  agricultural  labor  would  cease  for  the 
want  of  that  spiritual  power  called  the  will,  to  move  those  ma- 
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chines — ^the  muscles.  They  would  cease  to  move  here,  as  they 
have  in  Hayti.  K  the  prognathous  race  were  expelled  the  land, 
and  their  place  supplied  with  double  their  number  of  white  men, 
agricultural  labor  in  the  South  would  also  cease,  as  far  as 
sugar  and  cotton  are  concerned,  for  the  want  of  muscles  that 
could  endure  exercise  in  the  smothering  heat  of  a  cane  or 
cotton  field.  Half  the  white  laborers  of  Illinois  are  pros- 
trated with  fevers  from  a  few  days'  work  in  stripping  blades 
in  a  Northern  cornfield,  owing  to  the  confinement  of  the  air 
by  the  close  proximity  of  the  plants.  Cane  and  cotton  plants 
form  a  denser  foliage  than  corn — a  thick  jungle,  where  the 
white  man  pants  for  breath,  and  is  overpowered  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  at  one  time  of  day,  and  chilled  by  the  dews  and 
moisture  of  the  plants  at  another.  Negroes  glory  in  a  close, 
hot  atmosphere;  they  instinctively  cover  their  heads  and 
faces  with  a  blanket  at  night,  and  prefer  lying  with  their  heads 
to  the  fire,  instead  of  their  feet.  Tliis  ethnical  peculiarity  is 
in  harmony  with  their  efficiency  as  laborers  in  hot,  damp, 
close,  suffocating  atmosphere — where  instead  of  suffering  and 
dying,  as  the  white  man  would,  they  are  healthier,  happier 
and  more  prolific  than  in  their  native  Africa — producing,  un- 
der the  white  man's  will,  a  great  variety  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, besides  upwards  of  three  millions  of  bales  of  cotton, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar.  Thus  pro- 
ving that  subjection  to  his  will  is  normal  to  them,  because, 
under  the  influence  of  his  will,  they  enjoy  life  more  than  in 
any  other  condition,  rapidly  increase  in  numbers,  and  steadily 
rise  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 

The  power  of  a  stronger  will  over  a  weaker,  or  the  power 
of  one  living  creature  to  act  on  and  influence  another,  is  an 
ordinance  of  nature,  which  has  its  parallel  in  the  inorganic 
kingdom,  whe|^  ponderous  bodies,  widely  separated  in  sjpace, 
influence  one  another  so  much  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  inter- 
play of  action  and  reaction  throughout  nature's  vast  realms. 
j^e  same  ordinance  which  keeps  the  spheres  in  their  orbits 
and  holds  the  satellites  in  subordination  to  the  planets,  is  the 
ordinance  that  subjects  the  negro  race  to  the  empire  of  the 
\nrhite  man's  will.     From  that  ordinance  the  snake  derives  its 
power  to  charm  the  bird,  and  the  magician  his  power  to 
amuse  the  curious,  to  astonish  the  vulgar,  and  to  confound 
tlie  wisdom  of  the  wise.     Under  that  ordinance,  our  four 
millions  of  negroes  are  as  unalterably  bound  to  obey  the 
^hite  man's  will,  as  the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter  the  superior 
magnetism  of  that  planet.    If  individual  mastei's,  by  releasing 
individual  negroes  from  the  power  of  their  will,  cannot  make 
them  free  or  release  them  from  subordination  to  the  instinctive 
public  sentiment  or  will  of  the  aggregate  white  population, 
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wliich  as  rigidly  excludes  them,  in  the  so-called  free  States, 
from  the  drawing  room  and  parlor  as  it  does  pots  and  kettles 
and  other  kinds  of  kitchen  furniture.  The  subjugation  of 
equals  by  artifice  or  force  is  tyranny  or  slavery ;  but  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  the  United  States,  because  equals  are  on  a 
perfect  equality  here.  The  subordination  of  the  Nicritian  to 
the  Caucasian  would  never  have  been  imagined  to  be  a  con- 
dition similar  to  European  slavery,  if  any  regard  had  been 
paid  to  ethnology.  Subordination  of  the  inferior  race  to  the 
superior  is  a  normal,  and  not  a  forced  condition.  Chains  and 
standing  armies  are  the  implements  used  to  force  the  obedi- 
(Bnce  of  eauals  to  equals — of  one  white  man  to  another. 
Wliereas,  tne  obedience  of  the  Nigritian  to  the  Caucasian  is 

r7itaneovs  because  it  is  normal  for  the  weaker  will  to  ^eld 
jdience  to  the  stronger.  The  ordinance  which  subjects 
the  negro  to  the  empire  of  the  white  man's  will,  was  plainly 
written  on  the  heavens  during  our  Revolutionary  war.  fi 
was  then  that  the.  power  of  tlie  united  will  of  the  American 
people  rose  to  its  highest  degree  of  intensity. 

Every  colony  was  a  slave-holding  colony  excepting  one ; 
yet  the  people,  particularly  that  portion  oi  them  resioing  in 
districts  where  the  black  population  was  greatest,  hastened  to 
meet  in  the  battle-field  tlie  powerful  British  armies  in  front 
of  them,  and  the  interminable  hosts  of  Indian  warriors  in  the 
wilderness  behind  them,  leaving  their  wives  and  children, 
their  old  men  and  cripples,  for  seven  long  years,  to  their 
negi*ocs  to  take  care  of.  Did  the  slaves,  many  of  whom  were 
savages  recently  imported  from  Africa,  butcher  them,  as 
white  or  Indian  slaves  surely  would  have  done,  and  fly  to  the 
enemy's  standard  for  the  liberty,  land,  money,  rum,  savage 
luxuries  and  ample  protection  so  abundantly  promised  and 
secured  to  all  who  would  desert  their  master's  families! 
History  answers  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  joined  their  mas- 
ters' enemies;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  continued  quietly 
their  daily  labors,  even  in  those  districts  where  they  outnum- 
bered the  white  population  ten  to  one.  They  not  only  pro- 
duced sufficient  breadstufis  to  supply  the  families  of  tneir 
masters,  but  a  surplus  of  flour,  pork,  and  beef  was  sent  up 
from  the  slave-holding  districts  of  Virginia  to  Wadiington^ 
starving  army  in  Pennsylvania.  (See  Botta's  History.)  These 
agricultural  products  were  created  by  savages,  naturally  so 
indolent  in  their  native  Africa,  as  to  prefer  to  live  on  ant 
eggs  and  caterpillars  rather  than  labor  for  a  subsistence ;  but 
for  years  in  succession  they  continued  to  labor  in  the  midst 
of  their  masters'  enemies— dropping  their  hoes  when  they 
saw  the  rod  coats,  running  to  tell  their  mistress,  and  to  con- 
duct her  and  the  children  through  by-paths  to  avoid  the 
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British  troopers,  and  when  the  enemy  were  out  of  sight  re- 
turning to  their  work  again.  The  sole  cause  of  their  industry 
and  fidelity  is  due  to  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  white  race 
over  the  black. 

The  empire  of  the  white  man's  will  over  the  prognathous 
race  is  not  absolute,  however.  It  cannot  force  exercise  be- 
yond a  certain  speed ;  neither  the  will  nor  physical  force  can 
drive  negroes,  tor  a  number  of  days  in  succession,  beyond  a 
very  moderate  daily  labor — about  one  third  less  than  the 
white  man  voluntarily  imposes  on  himself.  If  force  be  used 
to  make  them  do  more,  they  invariably  do  less  and  less,  until 
they  fall  into  a  state  of  impassivity,  in  which  they  are  more 
plague  than  profit — worthless  as  laborers,  insensible  and  in- 
diflferent  to  pimishment,  or  even  to  life ;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  fall  into  the  disease  which  I  have  named  Dysesthsesia 
Ethiopica,  characterized  by  hebetude  of  mind  and  insensi- 
bility of  body,  caused  by  over-working  and  bad  treatment. 
Some  knowledge  of  the  ethnology  of  the  prdgnathous  race  is 
absolutelj^  necessary  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this 
malady  m  all  its  various  forms  and  stages.  Dirt  eating,  or 
Cachexia  Africana,  is  another  disease,  like  Dysesthaesia  Ethi- 
opica, growing  out  of  ethnical  elements  peculiar  to  the  progna- 
thous race.  The  ethnical  elements  assimilating  the  negro  to 
the  mule,  although  giving  rise  to  the  last  named  disease,  are 
of  vast  importance  to  the  prognathous  race,  because  they 
guaranty  to  that  race  an  ample  protection  against  the  abuses 
of  arbitrary  power.  A  white  man,  like  a  blooded  horse,  can 
be  worked  to  death.  Not  so  the  negro,  whose  ethnical  ele- 
ments, like  the  mule,  restrict  the  limits  of  arbitrary  power 
over  him. 

Among  the  four  millions  of  the  prognathous  race  in  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a 
single  individual  negro,  whom  the  white  man,  armed  with 
arbitrary  power,  has  ever  been  able  to  make  hurt  himself  at 
work.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  white  man  to  drive  the 
negro  into  this  long  continued  and  excessive  muscular  ex- 
ertions such  as  the  white  laborers  of  Europe  often  impose 
upon  themselves  to  satisfy  a  greedy  boss,  unaer  fear  of  losing 
their  places,  and  thereby  starving  themselves  and  families. 
Tliroughout  England,  nothing  is  more  common  than  decrepi- 
tude, premature  old  age,  and  a  frightful  list  of  diseases,  caused 
bv  long  continued  and  excessive  muscular  exertion.  "Whereas, 
all  America  can  scarcely  furnish  an  example  of  the  kind 
among  the  prognathous  race.  The  white  men  of  America 
have  performed  many  prodigies,  but  they  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  make  a  negro  overwork  himself. 

There  are  other  elements  peculiar  to  the  Nigritian,  on  which 
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the  disease,  called  negro  consumption,  or  Cachexia  Africana, 
depends.  But  these  belong  to  tiiat  class  which  subject  the 
negro  to  tlie  white  man's  spiritual  empire  over  him.  When 
tliat  spiritual  empire  is  not  maintained  in  all  its  entirety,  or 
in  other  words,  when  the  negro  is  badly  governed,  he  is  apt 
to  fall  under  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  artful  and  designing 
of  his  own  color,  and  Cachexia  Africana,  or  consumption,  is 
the  consequence.    Better  throw  medicine  to  the  dogs,  than 

five  it  to  a  negro  patient  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he 
as  w^alked  over  poison  specially  laid  for  him,  or  been  in  some 
other  way  tricked  or  coniured.  He  will  sui'ely  die,  unless 
treated  in  accordance  with  his  ethnological  peculiarities,  and 
the  hallucination  expelled. 

There  never  has  been  an  insurrection  of  the  prognathous 
race  against  their  masters ;  and  from  the  nature  of  tne  ethni- 
cal elements  of  that  race,  there  never  can  be.  Hayti  is  no 
exception,  it  will  be  seen  when  the  true  historv  of  the  so-called 
insurrection  of  that  island  is  written.  There  nave  been  neigh- 
borhood disturbances  and  bloodshed,  caused  by  fanaticism, 
and  by  mischievous  white  men  getting  among  them  and  in- 
fusing their  will  into  them,  or  mesmerizing  them.  But,  for- 
tunately, there  is  an  ethnological  law  of  their  nature  which 
estops  the  evil  influence  of  such  characters  by  limiting  their 
influence  strictly  to  pereonal  acquaintances.  The  prognathous 
tribes  in  every  place  and  countiy  are  jealous  and  suspicious 
of  all  strangers,  black  or  white,  and  have  ever  been  so. 

Prior  to  the  emancipation  act  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
the  famous  Exeter  IlaU  Junto  sent  out  a  number  of  emissaries 
of  the  East  India  Company  to  Jamaica,  in  the  garb  of  mis- 
sionaries. After  remaining  a  year  or  two  in  the  assumed 
character  of  Christian  ministers,  they  began  to  preach  insur- 
rectionary doctrines,  and  caused  a  number  of  so-called  insur- 
rections to  break  out  simultaneously  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
island.  The  insurgents  in  every  neighborhood  were  confined 
to  the  personal  accj^uaintances  of  the  Exeter  Ilall  miscreants, 
who  succeeded  in  infusing  their  will  only  into  those  who  had 
listened  to  their  incendiary  harrangues.  Tliis  was  proved 
upon  them  by  the  genuine  missionaries,  who  had  long  been 
on  the  island,  and  had  gathered  into  their  various  churches  a 
vast  number  of  converts.  For,  in  no  instance,  did  a  single 
convert,  or  any  other  negro,  join  in  the  numerous  insurrec- 
tionary movements  who  had  not  been  personally  addressed 
by  the  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  The  Christian  missionaries, 
particularly  the  Methodists,  Baptist,  Moravians,  and  Catholics, 
were  very  exact  in  collecting  the  evidence  of  this  most  im- 
portant ethnological  truth,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the 
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planters,  at  the  first  outbreak,  having  confounded  them  with 
the  Exeter  Hall  incendiaries. 

The  planters  finally  left  the  Christian  missionaries  and  their 
flocks  undisturbed,  but  proceeded  to  expel  the  false  mission- 
aries, to  hang  their  converts,  and  to  burn  down  their  chapels. 
Tlie  event  proved  that  they  were  wrong  in  not  hanging  the 
white  incendiaries;  because  they  went  home  to  England, 
preached  a  crusade — traveling  all  over  the  United  Kingdom — 
proclaiming,  as  they  went,  that  they  had  left  God's  houses  in 
flames  throughout  Jamaica,  and  God's  people  hanging  like 
dogs  from  the  trees  in  that  sinful  island.  This  so  mflamed 
public  sentiment  in  Great  Britain  against  the  planters,  as  to 
unite  all  parties  in  loud  calls  for  the  immediate  passage  of  the 
emancipation  act.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
English  ministry,  in  view  of  the  probable  effect  of  that 
measure  on  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  it 
would  afford  to  the  culture  of  sugar  and  other  tropical  pro- 
ducts in  the  East  Indies  and  Mauritius,  had  previously  de- 
termined to  make  negro  feedom  a  leading  measure  in  British 
policy,  well  knowing  that  its  effect  would  be  to  Africanize  the 
sugar  and  cotton  growing  regions  of  America.  The  ethnoloffy 
of  the  prognathous  race  does  not  stop  at  proving  that  subordi- 
nation to  the  white  race  is  its  normal  *  condition.  It  goes 
farther,  and  proves  that  social  and  political  equality  is  ab- 
normal to  it,  whether  educated  or  not.  Neither  negroes  nor 
mulattoes  know  how  to  use  power  when  given  to  them.  They 
always  use  it  capriciously  and  tyrannically.  Tschiidi,  a  Swiss 
naturalist,  (see  Tschudi  s  Travels  in  Peru,  London,  1848,) 
says,  "  that  in  Lima  and  Peru  generally,  the  free  negroes  are 
a  plague  to  society.  Dishonesty  seems  to  be  a  part  of  tlieir 
very  nature.  Free  born  negroes,  admitted  into  the  houses  of 
wealthy  families,  and  have  received,  in  early  life,  a  good 
education,  and  treated  with  kindness  and  liberality,  do  not 
differ  from  their  uneducated  brother." 

Tschudi  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  dishonesty  is  too 
deeplv  rooted  in  the  negro  cnaracter  to  be  removed.  They 
are  dishonest  when  in  the  abnormal  condition  without  a  mas- 
ter. Tliey  are  also  dishonest  when  in  a  state  of  subordination, 
called  slavery,  badly  provided  for  and  not  properly  disciplined 
and  governed.    But  when  properly  disciplined,  instructed,  and 

foverned,  and  their  animal  wants  provided  for,  it  would  be 
ifficult  to  find  a  more  honest,  faithful,  and  trustworthy  peo- 
ple than  they  are.  When  made  contented  and  happy,  as 
they  always  should  be,  they  reflect  their  master  in  their 
thoughts,  morals,  and  religion,  or  at  least  they  are  desirous  of 
being  like  him.  They  imitate  him  in  everything,  as  far  as 
their  imitative  faculties,  which  are  very  strong,  will  carry 
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them.  They  take  a  pride  in  his  wealth,  or  in  anything  which 
distinguishes  him,  as  if  they  formed  a  part  of  himself,  as  they 
really  do,  beinff  under  the  influence  of  his  will,  and  in  some 
measure  assimilated,  in  their  spiritual  nature,  to  him — ^loving 
him  with  all  the  warm  and  devoted  affection  which  children 
manifest  to  their  parents.  He  is  sure  of  their  love  and  friend- 
ship, although  all  the  world  may  forsake  him.  But  to  create 
and  maintain  this  happy  relation,  he  must  govern  them  with 
strict  reference  to  their  ethnological  peculiarities.  Ho  must 
treat  them  as  inferiors,  not  as  equals,  as  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  equality,  and  will  despise  a  master  who  attempts  to 
raise  any  one  or  more  of  them  to  an  equality  with  himself; 
because  thejr  become  jealous  and  suspicious  that  their  master's 
favorites  will  exercise  a  sinister  influence  over  him  against 
them. 

Impartiality  of  treatment  in  every  particular,  down  to  a  hat 
or  pair  of  shoes,  is  what  they  all  regard  as  one  of  their  dearest 
rigiits.  Hence,  any  special  favors  or  gifts  to  one,  is  an  offense 
to  all  the  rest.  They  also  regard  as  a  right,  when  puoished, 
not  to  be  punished  in  anger,  but  with  cool  deliberation.  They 
will  run  from  an  angry  or  enraged  master  or  overseer,  armed 
with  a  gun  or  a  pistol.  They  regard  all  overseers  who  come 
into  the  field  armed  with  deadly  weapons  as  cowards,  and  all 
cowards  have  great  difiiculty  m  governing  them.  It  is  not 
physical  force  which  keeps  thom  in  subjection,  but  the 
spiritual  force  of  the  white  man's  will.  One  unarmed  brave 
man  can  manage  a  thousand  by  the  moral  force  of  his  will 
alone,  much  better  than  an  hundred  cowards  with  guns  in 
their  hands.  They  also  require  as  a  right  when  punished,  to 
be  punished  with  a  switch  or  a  whip,  and  not  with  a  stick  or 
the  fist.  In  this  particular  the  ethnical  law  of  their  nature  is 
different  from  all  other  races  of  men.  It  is  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  of  the  American  Indian.  The  Indian  will  murder  any 
man  who  strikes  him  with  a  switch,  a  cowhide,  or  a  whip, 
twenty  years  afterwards,  if  he  gets  an  opportunity ;  but  readily 
forgets  blows,  however  severe,  inflicted  on  him  with  the 
fist,  a  cudgel,  or  a  tomahawk.  A  remarkable  ethnological 
peculiarity  of  the  prognathous  race  is,  that  any  deserved 
punishment,'inflictea  on  them  with  a  switch,  cowhide,  or  whip, 
puts  them  into  good  humor  with  themselves  and  the  execu- 
tioner of  the  punishment,  provided  he  manifest  satisfaction  by 
regarding  the  offense  as  stoned  for. 

Tlie  nc^o  requires  government  in  everything,  the  most 
minute.  Tlie  Indian,  on  the  contrary,  submits  to  government 
in  nothing  whatever.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  first  to  notice 
this  ethnical  law  of  the  red  man.  (See  his  letter  to  Gilmer, 
June  7, 1816,  vol.  iv,  page  279,  Jefferson's  Correspondence.) 
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"Every  man  with  them,"  (the  Indians,)  says  Mr.  Jefferson, 
"is  perfectly  free  to  follow  his  own  inclinations;  but  if,  in 
doing  this,  ne  violates  the  rights  of  another,  he  is  punished 
by  the  disesteem  of  society  or  tomahawked.  Their  leaders 
conduct  them  by  the  influence  of  tlieir  characters  only ;  and 
they  follow  or  not,  as  they  please,  him  of  whose  character, 
for  wisdom  or  war,  they  have  the  highest  opinion,  but,  of  all 
things,  they  least  think  of  subjecting  themselves  to  the  will 
of  one  man."  Whereas  the  black  man  requires  government 
even  in  his  meat  and  drink,  his  clothing,  and  hours  of  repose. 
Unless  under  the  government  of  one  man  to  prescribe  rules 
of  conduct  to  guide  him,  he  will  eat  too  much  meat  and  not 
enough  of  bread  and  vegetables ;  he  will  not  dress  to  suit  the 
season,  or  kind  of  labor  ne  is  engaged  in,  nor  retire  to  rest  in 
due  time  to  get  sufficient  sleep,  but  sit  up  and  doze  by  the 
fire  nearly  au  night.  Nor  will  the  women  undress  the  chil- 
dren andput  them  regularly  to  bed.  Nature  is  no  law  unto 
them.  They  let  their  children  suffer  and  die,  or  unmercifully 
abuse  them,  unless  the  white  man  or  woman  prescribe  rules 
in  the  nursery  for  them  to  go  by.  Whenever  the  white  woman 
superintends  the  nursery,  whether  the  climate  be  cold  or  hot, 
they  increase  faster  than  any  other  people  on  the  globe ;  but 
on  large  plantations,  remote  from  her  influence,  the  negro 
population  invariably  diminishes,  unless  the  overseer  take 
upon  himself  those  auties  in  the  lying-in  and  nursery  depart- 
ment, which  on  small  estates  are  attended  to  by  the  mistress. 
She  often  sits  up  at  night  with  sick  children  and  administers 
to  their  wants,  when  their  own  mothers  are  nodding  by  them, 
and  would  be  sound  asleep  if  it  were  not  for  her  presence. 
The  care  that  white  women  bestow  on  the  nureery,  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  why  three  hundred  thousand  Africans, 
originally  imported  into  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
have  increased  to  four  millions,  while  in  the  British  West 
Indies  the  number  imported  exceeded,  by  several  millions, 
the  actual  population.  It  is  also  the  cause  why  the  small  pro-  . 
prietors  of  negro  property  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri  are  able  to  supply  the  loss  on  the  large  Southern 
plantations,  which  are  cut  off  trom  the  happy  influence  of  the 
presiding  genius  over  civilization,  morality,  and  population — 
the  white  woman. 

The  prognathous  race  require  government  also  in  tlieir  re- 
ligious exercises,  or  they  degenerate  into  fanatical  saturnalia. 
A  discreet  white  man  or  woman  should  always  be  present  to 
regulate  their  religious  meetings. 

Here  the  investigation  into  the  ethnology  of  the  progna- 
thous race  must  close,  at  least  for  the  present,  leaving  the 
most  interesting  part,  Fetechism,  the  indigenous  religion  of 
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the  African  tribes,  untouched.  It  is  the  key  to  the  negro 
character,  which  is  difficult  to  learn  from  mere  experience. 
Those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  them  have  great  trouble 
and  difficulty  in  managing  negroes;  and  in  consequence 
thereof  treat  tliem  badly.  If  theii*  ethnology  was  better  and 
more  generally  undei-stood,  their  value  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased, and  their  condition,  as  a  laboring  class,  would  be 
more  enviable,  compared  to  the  European  peasants,  than  it 
already  is. 


ART.  V.-GARDENING.* 

It  is  said  that  a  Chinese  map  of  the  world  is  covered  with 
China.  How  delightful  the  idea  of  unfolding  one  covered 
with  a  garden  !  And  is  it  not  possible  for  man,  in  gratitude 
to  that  being  who  has  made  all  nature  "  beauty  to  his  eye," 
to  realize  this  charming  illusion,  so  that  "  every  drop  of  rain 
whicli  cometh  from  heaven  and  watereth  the  earth,  shall 
make  it  bring  forth  and  bud?"  The  Lord  himself  planted 
the  first  garden,  and  appointed  Adam  to  dress  and  to  Keep  it, 
as  an  employment  meet  for  the  purity  and  perfection  in  which 
he  was  created.  Amidst  the  l)lo6soms  of  Eden,  and  under 
the  shade  of  its  bowers,  did  woman  receive  the  breath  of  life, 
full  of  joy  and  fragrance.  Such  an  abode  was  deemed  worthy 
of  the  few  innocent  days  of  yet  unfallen  man,  and  the  first 
fruits  of  his  disobedience  was  to  be  forever  banished  from 
its  goodly  precincts.  Milton  represents  as  the  first  object  of 
Eve's  lament,  on  hearing  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Michael, 
those  flowers  "  which  she  had  bred  up  with  her  tender  hand; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  pathetic  than  the  apostrophe  with 
which  she  takes  her  last  look  of  them. 

Not  only  as  spreading  a  mantle  of  beauty  over  the  scenes 
of  industry  and  cultivation,  has  a  garden  ever  been  the  favorite 
resort  of  man,  and  its  employments  been  sought  both  for 
duty  and  relaxation,  but  trie  luxuriancy  it  unfolds,  the  tran- 
quillity it  inspires,  the  odors  it  difi*uses,  the  harmony  it  breathes, 
the  diversity  it  embraces,  the  health  it  promotes,  and,  above 
all,  its  unceasing  repetition  of  hopes  and  enjoyments,  of 
promises  and  fulfilments,  have  made  it  in  all  ages  the  favorite 
of  the  poet,  and  afibrded  him  an  exhaustless  field  of  imagery 
and  illustration.  Who  has  not  read  of  the  famed  gardens  of 
Alcinous,  and  the  golden  orchards  of  the  llesperides?  Who, 
amidst  the  creations  of  mythology,  has  not  beheld  Dryads 
and  Hamadryads  guarding  every  walk  and  sporting  in  every 
shade?    Flora  lends  her  blushes  to  the  blossoms  of  spring, 

*  By  Charles  Fraser,  of  Cbarleston,  South  Carolina. 
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Pomona  and  Ceres  display  the  golden  treasures  of  autumn, 
and  Faunus  receives  even  the  tribute  of  winter. 

"Spargit  agrestes  tibi  sylva  frondea." 

The  prophets  of  old  culled  from  a  garden  many  of  their 
most  beautiful  and  striking  allusions.  The  divine  object  of 
Isaiah's  predictions  was  nguratively  styled  a  "stem  and  a 
branch,  and  through  him  it  was  foretold"  that  the  wilderness 
should  rejoice,  and  the  waste  ground  should  be  glad,  and 
flourish  as  the  rose.  Soloinon,  in  his  prophetic  inspirations, 
addresses  the  Savior  of  the  world  as  "  the  Eose  of  Sharon, — 
the  lily  of  the  valleys, — the  fountain  of  the  garden;"  and 
again,  in  all  the  pomp  of  Eastern  imagery,  he  describes  "his 
cheeks  as  a  bed  of  roses,  and  as  sweet  flowers ;"  and  so  in 
Ezekiel,  "  the  land  that  was  desolate  is  become  like  the  gar- 
den of  Eden." 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  garden  was  the  scene  of  that  Savior's 
last  solemn  act  of  devotion,  "  whither,"  we  are  told,  "  he  had 
ottimes  resorted  with  his  disciples."  And  w^  know,  that  con- 
formably to  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Israelites,  the  sepulchre 
in  which  he  was  laid  was  also  in  a  garden.  This  is  alluded 
to  on  account  of  the  association  it  necessarily  involves,  that 
as  a  garden  was  the  scene  of  man's  first  disobedience,  so  did 
it  witness  his  triumph  over  the  grave. 

**  Here  mankind  feU,  and  hence  they  rose  again." 

Now,  if  many  of  the  pursuits,  even  of  leisure  and  elegance, 
in  which  men  are  engaged,  are  the  result  of  discoveries  trace- 
able to  no  very  remote  period,  and  recommended  to  their 
attention  by  successive  improveiiients,  in  which  their  own 
ingenuity  may  perhaps  have  had  a  share,  witli  what  devoted 
zeal  and  unceasing  aelight  ought  they  to  cherish  that  art 
whose  foundations  were  laid  coevally  with  creation  itself! 
How  ought  they  to  love  an  occupation  endeared  and  conse- 
crated, as  gardening  is,  by  the  most  solemn  and  aflecting  as- 
sociations! 

Certain  it  is,  as  far  as  history  informs  us,  that  from  the 
earliest  ages  it  has  been  contemporary  with  national  prosperi- 
ty and  popular  refinement,  and  has  always  flourished  together 
with  otlier  elegant  arts,  possessing  this  decided  advantage 
over  some  of  them,  that,  whilst  they  have  obtained  their  acme 
of  improvement,  and  could  advance  no  further,  science  is 
shedding  on  horticulture  the  rays  of  continued  and  progres- 
sive improvement,  and  encouraging  its  votaries  with  a  bound- 
less field  of  research,  and  daily  results  of  interest  and  delight. 

In  speaking  of  the  antiquity  of  the  art,  as  attested  by  nis- 
tory,  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  days  of  Semiramis,  who 
lived  farther  in  time  before  tlie  Christian  era  than  we  do  after 
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it.  Amongst  the  embellishments,  of  Babylon  were^  the  cele- 
brated hanging  gardens  {vendlea  horti,)  constructed^  by  her  at 
immense  expense,  perhaps  at  the  price  of  vanquished  king- 
doms, and  certainly,  as  we  are  told,  with  the  labor  of  an  entire 
population.  These  were  in  the  style  of  an  amphitheati*e,  on 
terraces  of  successive  elevation,  accessible  by  nights  of  steps 
and  supported  by  immense  arches.  On  these  terraces  was  a 
sufficient  surface  of  soils  for  the  roots  of  the  largest  trees, 
which  flourished  there  in  all  the  luxuriancy  of  their  native 
forests,  together  with  the  richest  variety  of  flowers  and  shrubs. 
The  ancient  Egyptians,  who  advanced  the  arts  of  civilized 
life  to  a  degree  of  refinement  which  no  one  can  venture  to 
say  has  been  surpassed  or  equaled  in  after  times,  bestowed 
great  care  upon  their  gardens,  planning  them  upon  a  scale  of 
great  magnificence,  and  irrigating  them  with  canals  and  reser- 
voirs to  ensure  a  continual  luxuriance  in  their  orchards  and 
vineyards.  Clarke,  speaking  of  his  passage  up  the  Nile,  says, 
"  Upon  each  sijie  of  the  river,  as  tar  as  the  eye  could  sur- 
vey, were  rich  fields  of  corn  and  rice,  with  such  beautiful 
groves,  seeming  to  rise  out  of  the  watery  plains,  and  to  shade 
innumerable  settlements  in  the  Delta,  amidst  never-ending 

Plantations  of  melons  and  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables,  that, 
•om  the  abundance  of  its  produce,  Egypt  may  be  deemed 
the  richest  country  in  the  world."  Their  ancient  taste  for 
gardens  still  survives,  for  Cairo  is  said  to  embrace  a  prodigious 
number  of  them,  and  to  be  almost  embosomed  in  trees.  Has- 
selquist,  a  traveler  of  the  last  century,  speaking  of  the  roses 
of  Egypt,  and  the  water  distilled  from  them,  mentions  an 
apothecary  at  Cairo,  who  annually  purchases  one  hundred  and 
eighty  gallons  of  it.  The  poet  Martial  mentions  a  present  of 
roses  from  the  Pharian  gardens  to  the  Emperor,  and  those, 
too,  of  winter  flowering  roses. 

"  Ut  nova  dona  tibi  Gsesar,  Nilotica  tellus, 
Hiserat  hibernas  ambitiosa  rosas,"  <&c. 

The  early  Romans  cultivated  their  gardens  with  no  other 
object  than  to  suppljr  them  with  vegetables  and  herbs,  which 
induced  that  expression  of  Pliny,  "  ex  horto  enim  plebei  ma- 
cellum;"  for  to  them  it  was  an  abundant  market,  always  at 
hand.  Virgil's  description  of  the  old  Corycian's  garden,  in 
his  fourth  Georgic,  although  brief,  shows  that,  even  in  his  day, 
this  important  object  was  not  neglected ;  for  amongst  the 
roses  and  lilies,  the  popies,  daflfodils  and  myrtles — onions  and 
cucumbers,  parsley  and  other  pot-herbs,  were  not  neglected. 
But  in  Virgil's  day,  it  was  not  only  arhoi^es  and  oleray  but 
aromatic  plants,  flowers,  and  evergreens,  the  mvrtle,  the  ivy, 
the  laurel,  and  the  box,  that  exhibited  the  prominent  beauties 
of  the  garden. 
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We  kqow  that  agriculture  was  always  considered  an  honor- 
able employment  among  the  Romans.  Many  distinguished 
families  took;^  their  names  from  the  successful  cultivation  of 

f  articular  grains,  as  Pliny  infonns  us  was  the  case  witli  the 
abii,  Lentuli  and  the  Pisones,  who  were  all  distinguished 
husbandmen.  The  name  of  Cicero  was  derived  from  the 
vetch,  or  cicer,  cultivated  by  one  of  his  ancestors.  So  great 
was  their  love  for  gardening,  that  the  Roman  generals,  on 
their  return  from  foreign  conquests,  particularly  in  Asia,  in- 
troduced and  naturalised  into  their  orchards  and  vinyards, 
many  valuable  fruits  from  the  countries  they  had  subdued, 
and  of  which  they  were  the  native  product.  Cherries  were 
brought  from  the  borders  of  the  Euxine,  and  varieties  of 
apples  from  Greece,  Syria,  and  other  parts.  Pears  were 
brought  from  Alexandria,  and  also  from  Syria — "  Syriisve 
pyris;"  peaches  from  Peraia,  apricots  from  Epirus  and  Arme- 
ma,  plums  from  Damascus  and  Syria,  pomegranates  from 
Cyprus  and  Carthage,  and  olives  and  figs  from  Greece.  And 
we  further  read,  that  many  of  these  fruits  were  distinguished 
by  the  names  either  of  those  who  had  introduced  or  success- 
fully cultivated  them.  The  very  Corycian  of  whom  we  have 
spoKen,  it  is  said,  was  brought  by  Pompey  into  Italy,  from 
Oorycus,  a  city  of  Cilicia  which  he  had  conquered.  All  these 
facts  3how  that  the  Romans,  even  amidst  the  successful  career 
of  conquest  and  victory,  did  not  neglect  the  "  cura  colendi," 
nor,  indeed,  anything  that  might  promote  the  glory  and  hap- 
piness of  their  country.  We  cannot  here  forget  the  story  of 
an  orchard  of  ripe  fruit,  within  the  limits  oi  a  Romish  camp, 
that  was  left  untouched  by  the  soldiers. 

Pliny,  in  his  chapter  on  gardens,  speaking  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  wealth  upon  the  rights  of  plebeian  industry,  in 
monopolising  rare  herbs  and  vegetables  for  its  own  luxurious 
enjoyments,  complains  of  it  as  inconsistent  with  the  impartial 
bounty  of  nature.  Adverting  to  the  change,  both  at  Athens 
and  Rome,  in  the  ancient  purposes  of  a  garden,  which  were 
altogether  those  of  utility,  he  remarks  that  it  is  no  longer 
cultivated  for  the  support  of  an  industrious  owner,  but  had 
become  the  ornament  of  cities,  and  under  the  name  of  Ilortua^ 
was  converted,  as  he  emphatically  says,  into  "delicias,  agros, 
villasque ;"  and  it  is  well  known  that  tlie  gardens  in  and 
about  Rome  were  adorned  with  the  utmost  magnificence. 

Horace,  in  one  of  his  Epistles,  alludes  to  the  custom  of  or- 
namenting their  palaces  with  shady  trees  : 

"  Mempe  inter  yarias  nutritur  silva  columuas ;" 

and  again, — 

" nemus 

Inter  pulchra  situm  tecta." 
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Tibullus,  111  one  of  his  elegies,  also  alludes  to  it : 

"  Et  iiemore  in  domibus  sacros  imitantia  lucos." 

Hence,  also,  that  beautiful  expression  of  Martial,  which  has 
become  so  trite  from  repetition,  "  Rus  in  urbe."  Indeed,  the 
gardens  of  Rome  have  quite  a  classical  character,  and  are 
identified  with  its  histoiy  and  its  poetry.  Those  of  Lucullus, 
Ceesar,  and  Sallust,  will  live  unfading  verdure. 

Tlie  poet  Martial  beautifully  describes  the  garden-like  ap- 
pearance of  Rome  to  a  stranger,  on  his  fii*8t  visit  to  it : 

"  Urbis  ut  intravit  limina, 
Sic,  qiiacumque  vagus,  gressumque  oculosque  forebat, 
Textilibus  sertis  omne  rubebat  iter." 

Tliis  fondness  of  blending  the  beauty  and  luxuriancy  of  nature, 
with  the  uniformity  and  regularity  of  art,  has  prevailed  in 
every  city  where  climate  and  situation  have  favored  it.  Man 
longs,  amidst  the  lines  and  angles,  and  the  artifical  ornaments 
of  even  a  palace,  to  behold  the  unmeasiu-ed  variety  of  nature. 
And  it  is  to  that  particular  taste  or  propensity,  to  which 
Horace  so  aptly  aucl  forcibly  applies  that  well-known  obser- 
vation : 

"  Nataram  si  expel  las  furca, 
Tamen  usque  recurret" 

How  proud  the  distinction,  even  amongst  comparative  bar- 
barians, is  that  attributed  to  one  of  the  cities  of  India,  "  the 
city  of  one  hundred  thousand  gardens  " — the  city  of  the  rose 
and  the  nightingale ! 

A  recent  English  periodical  styles  the  residences  of  some  of 
the  great  nobility  in  London,  city  parks ;  and  mentions  that 
even  a  part  of  one  of  their  gardens  v/ould  let  for  sixteen  or 
eigliteen  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

The  royal  gardens  of  Aranjuez,  in  Spain,  if  they  still  retain 
their  former  grandeur,  must  be  the  most  delightful  in  the 
world.  Situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  with  every  ad- 
vantage of  natural  beauty,  they  were  originally  laid  out  with 
much  of  the  formality  of  art ;  but  nature,  asserting  her  sway, 
lias  been  allowed  to  intrude  and  break  in  upon  that  formality, 
advancing  on  the  walks  in  some  places,  and  receding  in  others, 
thus  blending  her  luxuriancy  with  the  regularity  of  art,  and 
producing  an  effect  altogether  magical. 

Thus,  we  see  that  wealth  and  luxury  have  always  claimed 
a  garden  as  the  favorite  object  of  prodigal  expense.  But  in- 
stead of  imitatinjy  the  simplicity  of  nature,  they  have  too  often 
disfigured  her  with  the  motley  inventions  of  art,  and  loaded 
her  with  ornaments  which  she  abhors ;  and  which,  "  without 
speech  or  language,"  she  is  constantly  reproving,  even  in  the 
humblest  of  her  productions.    It  is  not  in  straight  walks,  clip- 
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ped  hedges,  cones,  and  labyrinths,  or  such  caprices,  that 
wealth  may  successfully  employ  itself  in  gardening ;  but  in 
collecting  and  naturalizing  the  kindred  productions  of  viirious 
countries  and  climates,  and  bringing  together,  as  it  were,  into 
one  family  circle,  the  scattered  members  of  the  same  species — 
in  beholding  their  blended  hues,  and  inhaling  their  mingled 
fragrance.  In  this  respect,  modern  horticulture  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  that  of  antiquity.  No  one  can  be  a  skillful 
horticulturist,,  that  is  unacquainted  with  botany  and  other 
kindred  sciences,  all  of  which  were  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
Tlieir  efforts  were  practical  and  experimental ;  those  of  the 
moderns  are  founded  on  principle,  and  directed  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  properties  and  affinities  of  plants.  Tbe  modem 
horticulturist  does  not  merely  regard  the  ornamental  part  of 
gardening,  which  is  very  much  a  matter  of  taste  and  obser- 
vation— but  without  neglecting  that,  he  has  higher  objects. 
He  calls  botany  and  chemistry  to  his  aid.  By  means  of  the 
former  he  is  able  to  ascertain  the  particular  family  to  which 
every  plant  belongs,  to  know  its  peculiar  proj^erties  and  the 
purposes  for  which  nature  has  designed  it — whether  for  orna- 
ment or  use — whether  esculent  or  otherwise — whether  nutri- 
tious or  poisonous.  The  latter,  by  its  practical  developments, 
informs  him  of  the  best  means  of  manuring  his  grounds  and 
increasing  their  productiveness;  of  experimenting  on  his  soil 
and  finding  out  its  ])eculiar  nature,  and  employing  it  for  that 
cultivation  for  which  it  is  best  adapted  ;  what  soils  furnish  the 
best  aliment  for  particular  plants,  and  the  constitution  of  those 
plants,  as  determined  by  the  nature  of  their  roots,  which  are 
various — some  being  librous,  others  bulbous  or  tube-rose, 
others  hard  and  woody.  Professor  Liebig,  in  his  work  on  the 
application  of  organic  chemistry  to  agriculture,  has  done  much 
to  elevate  the  character  of  horticulture;  for  all  that  relates  to 
the  nutrition  of  vegetables,  and  the  action  of  manure  uj>on 
them,  is  equally  important  to  both. 

In  addition  to  these,  entomology  may  be  enlisted  to  give 
effect  to  his  labors.  It  will  acquaint  hiiu  with  the  nature  of 
those  insects  which  are  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  garden — 
from  the  grub  and  cut- worm  that  destroy  in  the  dark,  to  tliose 
that  are  winged,  and  attack  the  tallest  trees— and  direct  his 
attention  to  the  best  means  of  destroying  them,  or  of  lessening 
their  depredations.  On  this  subject,  there  is  yet  a  wide  range 
of  observation  and  experiment  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of 
the  horticulturist.  The  ravages  of  insects  have  at  all  times 
been  the  subject  of  complaint  witli  gardeners ;  and  all  who 
have  either  labored  or  written  have  united  their  regrets. 
Whilst  we  are  improving  our  gardens  by  the  importation  of 
foreign  plants  and  shrubs,  and  habituating  them  to  our  cli- 
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mate  and  cultivation,  wo  ran  the  risk  of  introducing  destruc- 
tive insects,  hitherto  unknown.  Some  of  the  most  fatal  of 
these  insects  are  exotics :  one,  peculiar  to  the  pear  tree,  is  said 
to  be  of  foreign  importation,  as  it  was  never  observed  in  the 
United  States  until  the  introduction  of  fruit  trees  became  com- 
mon. And  we  all  remember  with  mournful  experience,  the 
blighting  eflfects  of  tliat  little  white  insect,  so  fatal  to  our 
orange  trees,  which  a  few  years  ago  visited  our  gardens, 
carrying  with  them  a  desolation  as  deadly  as  that  which  fol- 
lows the  march  of  the  locust. 

Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  essay  on  gardening,  speaks  of  a 
disease  known  amongst  orange  trees,  wliich  he  pronounces  a 
most  pestilent  one.  He  describes  it  as  proceeaing  from  an 
insect  which  fastens  on  the  bark  of  the  tree,  dark  brown  and 
figured  like  a  shield.  He  quotes  Pausanias  as  saying  that 
they  were  much  noticed  in  Greece.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
they  proceed  from  the  roots ;  but  those  to  which  we  allude, 
cover  and  encrust  the  tree  so  entirely,  not  excepting  even  the 
smallest  twigs  or  shoots,  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  they  are 
not  generated  in  the  root,  but  are  winged.  The  excessive 
cold  of  the  winter  of  1837,  which  hastened,  or  rather  com- 
pleted, the  destruction  of  our  orange  trees,  still  leaves  ub  in 
doubt  whether  this  disease  was  a  transient  or  permanent  one. 
We  have  not  heard  of  their  re-appearancc. 

What  are  the  results  of  the  scientific  character  which  hor- 
ticulture has  of  late  veal's  acquired  (and  here  let  me  observe 
that  the  very  term,  "horticulture"  has  grown  into  use  from  the 
more  literal  character  it  has  assumed  in  modern  times)? 
"  Gardening"  has  been  the  only  word  always  used  by  the  best 
English  writers.  Swift,  Addison,  Cowley  in  his  beautiful  poem 
addressed  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  Sir  William  Temple,  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  and  Cowper.  lor,  in  their  day,  it  was  altogether  an 
art,  practical,  and  based  on  experience,  directed  by  taste, 
rather  than  science,  and  considered  the  appendage  of  wealth, 
and  used  for  the  ornament  of  villas  and  palaces. 

But  a  garden  has  now  become  a  field  of  scientific  research, 
displaying  a  knowledge  of  botany,  chemistry,  and  vegetable 
physiology,  without  any  restraint  or  limitation  ontlie  exercise 
of  taste.  Those  sciences  entering  into,  and  directing  its  em- 
ployments, have  elevated  both  its  character  and  its  name. 
Thej^  seem  to  have  established  a  higher  class,  that  requires  a 
distinguishing  name ;  whilst  the  mere  plodding  gardener  is 
left  to  his  humble,  though  useful  occupation,  of  supplying  our 
tables  with  the  best  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  herbs,  adding 
the  experience  of  one  year  to  the  labors  of  another.  The 
horticulturist  is  emplojred  in  the  more  liberal  and  enlarged 
sphere  of  the  pursuit,  aiming  at  higher  objects — to  soften  the 
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asperities  of  cHmate^ — to  subdue  the  stubbornness  of  soils — ^to 
obliterate  the  line  between  barrenness  and  fertility — ^in  a 
word,  to  bring  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  under  subjection 
to  the  uniform  government  of  science.  He  knows  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  everything  proceeds  from  esta.blished 
and  regular  principles — that  tliere  are  no  phenomena  that 
may  not  be  accounted  for — no  secret  processes  that  may  not 
be  discovered — and  no  operations  which  may  not  be  satifac- 
torily  explained. 

But  to  return.  One  of  the  results,  we  might  say  one  of 
the  triumphs,  of  modem  horticulture,  is  the  introduction  and 
naturalization,  even  the  domestication,  of  foreign  plants  and 
flowers,  greatly  diversifying  the  beauty  of  our  gardens,  and 
enlarging  the  enjoyments  of  taste.  Our  vegetable  jjopulation 
is  thus  greatly  increased,  and,  like  that  of  our  municipal  and 
political  communities,  is  fast  rivaling  the  number  of  natives. 
Tlie  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  growing  civilization  of 
the  world,  have  very  much  contributed  to  this.  We  may  all 
remember  when  our  gardens  produced  a  comparative  meagre 
display — when  our  roses  were  few,  and  those  the  descend- 
ant of  the  Huguenot*  stock,  and  our  flower-beds  confined  to 
anemonies  and  stock  gillyflowers,  pinks,  jonquils,  and  a  few 
blue  hyacinths,  (other  colors  being  very  rarely  seen,^  as  pre- 
scribea  by  the  old-fashioned  vocabulary.  Whereas  tliey  now 
exhibit  a  splendid  array  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  contributed 
by  every  part  of  the  globe — roses  from  China  and  Bengal ; 
dahlias  from  Mexico;  lessamines  from  Arabia;  verbenas  and 
astremerias  from  South  America;  the  gardenia  florida,  ixia 
sparaxis,  and  goladiolus  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  migno- 
nette from  Egypt;  the  ice-plant  (mysembryanthemum  crys- 
tallinum)  from  Athens;  the  various  japonicas,  including  the 
lornicera,  the  Italian  honeysuckle;  the  lagerstremia  from 
China,  with  its  varieties,  and  that  splendid  slirub  the  pittos- 
jK)rum,  also  from  China.  These,  with  many  other  exotics,  are 
now  familiar  to  us,  and  may  be  fairly  enrolled  in  the  Ameri- 
can Flora. 

But  all  is  not  yet  accomplished.  New  fields  are  to  be  ex- 
plored and  their  beauties  culled.  It  is  said  that  there  are  dis- 
persed on  the  surface  of  the  globe  forty  thousand  distinct 
species  of  plants  bearing  flowers,  and  this  is  thought  but  a 
moderate  estimate.  Of  these  there  are  thirteen  thousand 
flowering  plants  in  the  intertropical  parts  of  America,  whilst 
Europe,  wnich  lies  wholly  within  the  temperate  zone,  con- 
tains seven  thousand.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  polit- 

*  ScTeral  beaulifal  roses  are  foand  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
Huguenots  settled,  "to  tell  where  a  garden  had  been." 
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ical  changes  whicli  have  taken  place  in  China,  enlarging  its 
trade  with  other  nations,  and  particularly  with  the  United 
States,  will  give  us  still  further  insight  into  its  botanical  treas- 
ures, and  add  to  what  we  already  possess  of  them. 

Amongst  the  foreign  contributions  by  which  our  gardens 
have  been  enriched,  is  the  rose,  with  its  splendid  varieties. 
But  this  paragon  of  flowers  claims  at  least  the  tribute  of  a 
separate  paragraph.  It  is  asserted  by  naturalists,  that  all  the 
diversities  of  form,  color,  size,  and  fragrance,  which  now  dis- 
tinguish the  rose,  have  proceeded  from  care  and  cultivation, 
there  being  but  one  native  original.  If  this  be  true,  what 
elements  of  beauty  must  there  have  been  in  that  original,  to 
develop  themselves  so  luxuriantly  and  profusely !  How  like 
its  prototype  of  Eden,  in  whom  all  that  was  "lovely — fair" 
w^as  summed  up,  "in  her  contained."  Transplanted  from  the 
wilderness,  where  its  sweetness  was  wasted,  it  has  become  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  man's  habitation;  it  has  spread  its 
progeny  over  every  clime,  and  is  the  inseparable  companion 
of  civilization  and  refinement.  The  harbinger  of  spring,  and 
emblem  of  youth — 

"  Celestial  rosy-red — love's  proper  hue ;" 

it  has  received  the  homage  of  the  poet  in  every  age.  The 
offerings  of  taste  and  genius,  of  beauty  and  innocence,  have 
diffused  an  atmosphere  of  joy  around  it,  and  made  it  the 
object  of  universal  but  harmless  idolatry.  Pliny  places  the 
rose  at  the  head  of  flowers,  investing  it,  as  it  were,  with  royal 
precedence.  "  Lilium  rose  nobilitate  proximum  est."  He 
mentions  many  varieties  in  the  gardens  of  Home,  tlio  names 
of  whicli  show  that  several  had  been  introduced  from  abroad* 
Some  of  these  varieties  are  beautifully  alluded  to  by  the  poet 
Martial,  in  one  of  his  epigrams  addressed  to  a  chaplet  of 
roses : 

"Seu  tu  Paestinis  genlta  es,  seuTiburia  arvis: 
Seu  rubuit  tellus  Tuscula  flore  tuo; 
Seu  Praineatino  tc  villica  legit  in  horto; 
Seu  niodo  Campani  gloria  ruris  eras,"  <fec 

No  doubt  the  celebrated  rose  of  Pjestum,  which  always  had 
the  word  "  bifera"  prefixed  to  it,  is  to  be  found  among  the 
varieties  that  adorn  our  own  gardens,  many  of  them  having 
that  peculiarity.  Indeed  our  gardens,  which  were  formerly 
sterile  in  this  branch  of  cultivation,  now  exhibit  tlie  fruits  of 
a  most  liberal  taste.  Of  the  white  rose  there  were  but  two 
varieties,  the  conimon  white  and  tlio  musk ;  of  the  red,  the 
centifolia  or  common  May  rose,  the  damask,  the  cabbage 
rose,  and  a  few  other  varieties,  were  the  only  ornaments  of 
the  rosarium :  whereas  now  the  enterprise  of  the  American 
horticulturist  has  overspread  our  country  with  one  blush  of 
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beauty,  almost  realizing  the  visionary  hope  before  expressed. 
That  an  enlightened  interest  is  awakened  throughout  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  horticulture,  is  not  only  evi- 
dent from  the  facts  above  stated,  but  from  the  active  eflforts 
of  societies  established  for  its  encouragement.  By  these,  in- 
formation is  sought,  experiments  encouraged,  improvements 
rewarded,  papers  illustrating  its  various  scientific  relations 
and  practical  developments  read  and  published,  and  an  in- 
tercommunication made  on  the  result  of  individual  effort ; 
thus  elevating  the  pursuit,  imparting  to  it  a  more  liberal 
character,  and  multiplying  and  enhancing  the  conscious  en- 
joyments of  him  that  practises  it.  And  where  is  there  a  hap- 
pier man  than  the  horticulturist?  Nature  is  his  constant 
companion.  His  daily  study  is  to  improve  his  acquaintance 
with  her,  and  to  cultivate  that  intercourse  whose  delights  are 
exhanstless.  The  alternate  succession  of  expectation  and  re- 
ality, of  labor  and  repose,  of  retirement  ana  society,  fill  up 
the  day  and  the  year.  He  labors  to  brighten  every  hue  in 
the  mantle  of  beauty  which  she  has  spread  over  the  fields, 
and  to  make  her  bounties  even  more  worthy  of  gratitude. 
In  investigating  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  life,  and  exhibit- 
ing in  his  labors  and  improvements  those  results  which  minis- 
ter to  the  enjoyments  of  taste,  and  to  the  more  substantial 
comforts  of  man,  he  entitles  himself,  without  any  ambition 
for  the  distinction,  to  be  called  a  benefactor  of  his  race.  Nor 
are  his  pursuits  without  moral  benefit  to  himself.  Decay  and 
reproduction  are  constantly  before  him  as  emblematic  moni- 
tors. He  is  the  steward  of  mysteries  which  no  human  science 
can  unfold,  and  which,  in  the  humblest  flower  of  the  valley, 
are  daily  declaring  the  unfathomable  wisdom  of  the  great 
Author  of  creation.  The  seeds  tliat  decay  and  germinate, 
have  undergone  the  same  alternate  process  as  when  they  fell 
from  the  hand  of  him  who  planted  the  fii*st  garden.  Hence 
he  learns  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  privilege  of  the  virtuous 
man  who  has  been  employed  through  life  in  cultivating  its 
charities,  to  enjoy,  in  tneir  richest  display,  the  fruits  of  his 
labors,  and  to  know  that  the  seed  that  he  reaps  is  to  spring 
up  and  flourish  after  him. 


ART.  VI.-CONSUMPTION  OF  COHON  IN  EUROPE. 

Undee  an  appropriation  from  Congress  it  is  known  that 
John  Claiborne,  Esq.,  of  Louisiana,  recently  visited  Europe, 
and  prepared  a  report  upon  its  consumption  of  cotton,  which 
has  been  printed.  The  report  is  now  on  the  table  before  us, 
being  a  pampldet  of  about  one  hundred  pages,  including  a 
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lengthy  and  valuable  paper  on  the  consumption  of  cotton  in 
the  Zollvercin,  furnished  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by 
Dr.  Schleidin,  minister  from  Bremen. 

It  is  needless  to  say  tliat  this  report  is  meagre,  when  we  con- 
sider that  Mr.  Claiborne  spent  but  three  or  four  months  in 
Europe ;  but  so  far  as  it  goes  we  have  found  it  well  consid- 
ered, accurate,  and  of  great  value,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  lead  to  more  elaborate  publications  in  the  future. 

The  points  to  which  Mr.  Claiborne's  attention  was  called  by 
his  instructions  from  the  Department,  were  to — 

1.  Ascertain  the  amount  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  manufactories  of  each 
city,  di:ftrict,  or  country,  either  in  Europe,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  earth 
where  coiton  is  manufactured  ;  the  amo  int  of  capital  invested  in  such  manu- 
facturing establishments ;  the  number  of  looms  and  spindles ;  the  number  of 
hands  employed,  and  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  employes.  Aggre- 
gate results  for  each  country  or  district  are  desirable,  as  far  as  practicable. 

2.  The  immediate  sources  from  whence  these  establishments  actually  procure 
their  raw  material ;  the  nearest  seaport  where  they  mi^ht  be  furnished  direct 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  dimmution  of  cost  which  might  be  effected  by 
any  change  in  the  course  of  trade. 

8.  If  direct  trade  were  established,  what  are  the  commodities  we  should  re- 
ceive in  exchange.  Would  this  be  sufficient  in  amount  to  furnish  adequate 
return  freights  for  tlie  vessels  employed  in  the  transportation  of  cotton. 

4.  What  proportion  of  the  supplies  furnished  to  these  establishments  is  in  the 
shape  of  yarn,  and  what  in  the  shape  of  raw  cotton.  Ascertain  the  price  of  each, 
in  order  to  show  what  profit  is  made  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  yarn. 

5.  What  is  the  quality,  grade,  or  number  of  the  yam  principally  used,  and  is 
it  such  as  could  be  produced  by  the  unskilled  labor  on  plantations,  or  in  the 
Southern  cities. 

6.  To  what  countries  do  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  generally  send  their 
yams  and  goods,  and  what  diminution  of  expense  would  result  from  manufae- 
turing  or  i«pinuiug  in  our  own  country,  and  shipping  direct  to  those  oountries. 

7.  What  duties  ore  levied  on  cotton  or  yarn  respectively;  their  effect  on  the 
consumption  of  each  ;  the  feasibility  of  procuring  their  remission  or  modifica- 
tion, and  the  probable  effect  on  consumption  of  such  remission. 

8.  What  are  the  agencies  in  each  country  which  are  now  tending  either  to 
advance  or  check  the  consumption  of  cotton. 

9.  What  new  modes  of  applying  cotton  to  the  use  of  man  are  now  in  use  in 
Europe;  to  what  extent  is  it  used  for  mixing  with  wool  in  making  cloths,  cor- 
dage, or  for  any  other  purpose. 

10.  What  proportion  of  the  cotton  goods  consumed  in  each  country  is  im- 
ported, and  what  supplied  at  home. 

11.  Examine  the  subject  in  its  financial  aspect;  inquire  how,  in  the  actual 
operations  of  commerce,  a  merchant  could  have  his  oraers  for  cotton  executed, 
and  pay  therefor  at  the  ports  of  exportation.  Examine  also  into  the  nature 
and  course  of  exchange  operations  that  would  thus  arise,  and  the  practicabiUty 
of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  English  or  French  banking  credits. 

12.  Direct  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  production  of  cotton  in  foreign 
countries,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  our  planters  may  apprehend 
any  formidable  competition  from  any  such  source ;  what  are  the"  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  such  foreign  pnuluction,  and  are  they  such  as  are  likely  to  be  removed 
hereafter. 

France. — This  nation  ranks  second  to  Great  Britain  in  re- 
spect to  cotton  manufactures,  and  second  to  no  country  in 
tne  taste  and  beauty  of  her  tissues.  It  is  but  sixty  years  since 
this  industry  was  attempted  in  Paris.    The  French  yams  are 
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esteemed  to  be  ten  per  cent,  better  than  those  of  England. 
The  pure  cotton  tissues,  of  French  manufacture,  are  calicoes, 
indiennes,  percales,  ginghams,  madopolain,  jaconet,  organdie, 
and  fig^d  muslins,  prmted  muslins,  handkerchiefs,  and  shawls, 
tulles,  bobinets,  laces,  bonnetine,  and  fringes  and  nankins. 

M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  in  his  late  very  valuable  work,  "  La 
Statisque  de  V Industrie  de  la  France^^^  (Statistics  of  French 
Industry,)  has  a  chapter  on  cotton  which  abounds  in  interest- 
ing facts  and  speculations.  Al*ter  giving  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  manufacture  in  France,  the 
author  proceeds  to  show  its  influence  upon  the  industrial  and 
commercial  wealth  of  the  country,  as  it  at  present  exists. 
According  to  this  high  authoritv,  the  value  of  the  production 
of  cotton  tissues,  and  its  relation  to  the  population,  was,  in 
the  year  1812, 176,000,000  of  francs,  or  $32,736,000,  being  6 
francs,  or  $1  12  to  each  inhabitant;  while  in  1850  it  was 
334,000,000  of  francs,  or  $62,124,000,  being  10  francs  to  each 
inhabitant.  By  the  census  of  1851,  the  population  of  France 
was  36,783,170.  Says  M.  de  Jonnes,  p.  76,  "The  62,000,000 
(kilogrammes)  imported  for  the  spinneries,  being  transformed 
into  tissues  and  other  fabrics,  worth  at  least  334,000,000  of 
francs,  the  industry  of  our  manufactures  quintuples  the  value 
of  the  raw  material,  and  augments  it  four  times ;  or,  in  other 
words,  gives  it  an  increased  value  of  250,000,000  of  francs." 
Estimating  the  total  consumption  by  Great  Britain,  Continen- 
tal Europe,  and  the  United  States,  at  tlie  time  he  was  writing, 
(probably  1855,)  at  the  round  sum  of  502,000,000  kilogrammes, 
or  1,104,400,000  pounds,  he  says:  "At  1  fr.  50  centimes  (the 
kilogramme)  here  is  a  value  of  753,000,000  (or  $140,058,000.) 
If  the  raw  material  should  be  everywhere  quintupled,  as  in 
France,  the  annual  industrial  production  of  cotton  would  be 
near  4,000,000." 

M.  de  Jonnes  gives  tabular  statements  as  to  each  branch  of 
cotton  manufacture  in  France,  which  are  embodied  herein 
as  well  worthy  of  attention.  For  convenience  sake,  the 
French  weights  and  values  have  been  reduced  to  our  own 
standards.  His  estimate  of  the  number  of  spindles  is  con- 
siderablv  below  that  of  several  other  authorities — M.  Audi- 
ganne  placing  the  number  at  5,000,000. 

COTTON  SPINNING. 

Number  of  mills 666 

Communes  in  which  they  arc  found 276 

Tlieir  consumption  of  raW  material,  (lbs.) 188 ,226,000 

Valne  of  the  same $17,619,766 

Quantity  of  cotton  spun,  waste  not  included,  (lbs.) 127 ,600,000 

ToUl  value  of  the  yarn  spun |27 ,879,200 

Number  of  hands  employed 68 ,064 

(of  whom,  22,807  men,  at  37  cents;  28,631  women,  at 
19  cents;  and  16,726  children,  at  10  cents  per  day.) 
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Raw  material  per  oentum .60 

Salaries,  general  expenses^  and  profits,  do .85 

Note. — ^The  rate  of  wages  given  here  is  at  least  one-third.    Mr.  Claiborne  tays, 

below  those  which,  I  wao  informed  by  proprietors,  were  paid  at  Mulhouae  and 
Rouen.    They  had  probably  risen  meanwhile. 

The  following  Btatistics  will  show  the  receipts  of  cotton 

into  France,  from  all  countries,  and  the  markets  which  are 
ftimished  for  her  manufactured  tissues : 

EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  TISSUES  FROM  FRANCE  OF   HOME  PRODUCTION. 

Ooantries.                           1844.                       1854.  18B«. 

Algeria. $4,446,400        $10,828,200  $12,424,800 

Ot'ier  French  colonies 8,124,800            3,868,800  8,999,000 

Spain 4,191 ,800            2,808,600  8 ,608,400 

United  States 1,078,800            1,246,200  1,897,200 

England 884,800            1 ,848,400  1 ,729,800 

Sardinian  States. 1,102,000            1,120,600  1,692,600 

Switzeriand 985 ,800  '          1 ,060,200  1 ,618,200 

Belgium 682,400            1 ,320,600  1,482.200 

The  ZoUverein 620,800                911,400  1,116,000 

Brazil 218,200                887,000  892,800 

Turkey  and  Greece. 93,000               279,000  669,600 

Mexico 539,400               890,600  689,400 

Naples  and  Sicily 74,400                239,000  446,400 

Hayti 661,000                427,800  868,400 

Tuscany  and  Papal  States 409,200                167,400  297,600 

Chili 65,800                204,600  297,600 

Foreign  West  Indies 167,400                872,000  279,000 

Buenos  Ay  res  and  Uruguay ...             18 ,  600                872 ,  000  279 ,000 

Columbia* 87,200                148,800  218,200 

Africa 111,600                148,800  167,400 

Peru 18,600                180,600  180,200 

Other  countries. 466,000                141,800  676,600 

Total $20,181,000       f$28,766,600  JlS*.  <»'?<>.  *<^ 

*  Including  New  Granada,  Equador,  and  Venezuela, 
f  The  real  value  was  $11,184,924. 
JTlie  real  value  was  $13,410,600. 

TNP0RT8  OF  COTTON  INTO  FRANCS  AND  DUTIES  PAID, 

1827-1836.            1887-1846.  1866. 

Whence  imported.                 Pounds.                Pounds.  Poundfu 

United  States 69,786,000        108,708,600  178,187,800 

Venezuela 265,200  166,000 

Brazil 3,246,000            1,868,400  606,000 

Peru 16,400                363,000  661,200 

Hayti 213,400                180,400  128,200 

Guadalupe 114,400                147,400  86,800 

Algeria 48.400 

English  East  Indies 499,400                770,000  698,000 

Turkey 2,604,800            8,468,400  647,800 

Egypt 6,827,800            3,656,200  6,778,200 

INDiaSCTLY    IMPORTED. 

England 72,200                 37,400  2.222,000 

Belgium 60,600                 48,400  101,200 

Other  countriea 1,190,200            1,148,400  248,600 

Total 78,625,200        120,040,800  188,488,200 

Value  in  dollars,  (official) 10,969,164          17,971,878  27,829,820 

Duties  paid  in  dollars 1,346,824           2,178,060  8,712,286 
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From  his  review  Mr.  Claiborne  arrives  at  the  conclusion, 
"  that  the  condition  of  cotton  manufacture  in  France  is  highly 
prosperous  and  remunerative,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
consumption  of  cotton  should  not  go  on  increasing.  The  com- 
parative deamess  of  fuel  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of 
labor,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  with  a  demand 
for  cotton  tissues  and  stuffs  for  clothing  or  luxury,  which  is 
daily  augmenting.  Nevertheless,  the  cotton  manufacturing 
interest  is  at  present  in  a  nervous  and  excited  state,  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  the  advocates  of  greater  freedom  of  trade,  and 
the  abolition  or  radical  modification  of  the  prohibitory  system. 
That  a  modification — ^the  greater  the  better — of  our  commer- 
cial treaty  with  France,  would  be  followed  by  an  increased 
consumption  of  our  cotton,  wool,  and  other  products,  and 
would  tend  to  the  increased  prosperity  of  both  countries,  does 
not  admit  of  reasonable  doubt." 

SwrrzEBLAND. — At  Zurich  a  leading  merchant  and  cotton 
buyer  informed  Mr.  Claiborne  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
consiunption  of  cotton  wool  in  Switzerland  was  of  the  growth 
of  the  United  States  ;  there  being  but  a  small  proportion  of 
Fgyptian,  and  still  less  of  Brazilian  or  East  Indian,  called  for. 
The  Swiss  manufacturers,  with  whom  capital  is  generally 
abundant,  have  availed  themselves  of  all  the  latest  inventions 
and  improvements  in  machinery,  both  for  spinning  and  weav- 
ing; and  their  establishments  are,  for  the  most  part,  models 
as  to  neatness,  order,  and  skill. 

As  for  the  future  prospects  of  cotton  manufacture  in  Swit- 
zerland, it  may  be  said  that  though  it  is  an  inland  country, 
without  seaports  or  coal  beds,  and  therefore  obliged  to  pay  an 
increased  price  for  the  raw  material,  as  well  as  for  the  neces- 
sary fuel  to  convert  it  into  yarns  or  tissues,  there  is,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  found  abundance  of  capital  and  cheap  labor,  where- 
by those  disadvantages  are  overcome  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Tne  general  diffusion  of  skill  in  handwork,  aided  by  the  sys- 
tem of  popular  education,  the  frugal  habits  of  the  people,  and 
the  winters  of  eight  months'  duration,  compelling  the  inhabi- 
tants to  remain  within  doors,  all  contribute  to  make  up  for 
the  disadvantages  under  which  it  otherwise  labors ;  the  influ- 
ence of  new  inventions  in  machineiy,  and  methods  of  saving 
fuel,  must  also  be  felt  there  as  they  have  been  elsewhere ; 
while  the  more  liberal  modern  systems  which  dispense  raw 
materials  and  manufactures  from  it,  in  tra7isitu^  from  the 
payment  of  duties  to  the  countries  through  which  they  pass, 
place  Switzerland  more  on  a  footing  with  maritime  countries 
than  might  otlierwise  be  tlie  case.    A  still  further  increase  in 
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her  importation  and  manufacture  of  cotton-wool  seems  there- 
fore altogether  probable. 

Belgium. — In  Belgium,  from  26,000  to  28,000  people  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

"  Traverse  the  country  in  whatever  direction  he  may,  the 
traveler  scarcely  ever  loses  sight  of  tlie  tall  chimneys  of  the 
factories,  and  he  is  frequentlv  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire 
most  of  its  evidences  of  high  agricultural  advancement  of 
those  of  manufacturing  activity  which  meet  him  at  every 
turn." 

In  1855,  the  importation  of  cotton  into  Belgium  amounted 
to  26,809,760  lbs.,  of  which  12,530,126  lbs.  were  direct  from 
the  United  States.     Of  this,  3,926,921  lbs.  were  in  transitu, 

"  Tlie  entire  importation  of  cotton  yarn  in  1855  amounted 
to  3,656,948  lbs.  of  the  value  of  1,273,002  dollars.  Of  this, 
428,391  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  292,448  dollars,  were  consumed 
in  the  country,  and  3,316,851  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  1,015,268 
dollars,  was  in  transit.  Much  the  greater  part  of  these  yams 
were  sent  into  Prussia." 

Statement  of  Cotton  Wool  imported  into  Belgium  during  the  years 

specified, 

1850.  1851.  1855. 

Whence  imported.            Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds. 

England 7,308,861  9,270,408  11,130,678 

Netherlands 127,774  62,666  1,294,075 

France 110,279  234,464  1,636,608 

Sardinia 55,148 

English  East  Indies 170,720 

United  States 14,398,329         11,791,434  12,6.30,126 

Hayti  and  Venezuela. ...           40 ,  143  26 ,  200  53 ,  850 

Other  countries. 22,842  89,065 


Total,  pounds 22,003,228        21,376,172        26,809,760 

The  Hanse  Towns. — Although  none  of  it  is  consumed  lu 
their  territories,  the  two  free  cities  of  Bremen  and  Ilamburg 
receive  annually  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  cot- 
ton, which  is  distributed  thence  into  the  States  composing  the 
German  Custom's  Union,  Switzerland,  Austria,  liussia,  and 
Sweden.  All  classifications  are  quite  ready  of  sale,  but  mid- 
dling to  middling  fair  are  the  most  sought  for.  In  fact,  Bre- 
men and  Hamburg  import  more  American  cotton  than  any 
other  country,  except  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain. 

In  1856,  45,539,685  lbs.  cotton  were  imported  to  Bremen, 
valued  at  $5,432,615 ;  of  this  42,757,210  lbs.,  valued  at 
$5,173,343f  were  the  productions  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States,  therefore,  furnished  almost  the  entire  supply,  and 
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received  in  return  cloth,  (woolen,)  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  silks, 
se^rs,  toys,  glass,  looking-glass  plates,  wulow  baskets,  musi- 
cal instruments,  pianos,  zeni  wool,  and  manufactures  of  porce- 
lain. Nearly  all  these  articles  pay  a  pretty  high  duty,  which 
curtails  their  consumption  in  the  United  States,  and  diminishes 
the  consuming  power  of  the  lower  classes,  who  produce  these 
articles.  A  reduction  of  the  duty  on  such  articles  would  ma- 
terially increase  the  export  trade  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  consumption  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  other  ai-ticles 
produced  by  the  United  States,  in  Germany. 

In  1855,  47,083,451  lbs.  raw  cotton,  valued  at  $4,447,145 
were  imported  at  Hamburg,  besides  54,753,907  lbs.  yams  and 
threads,  valued  at  $10,319,393.  Much  the  greater  portion 
thereof  was  American  cotton,  chiefly  imported  from  Liver- 
pool. The  value  of  direct  trade  is,  however,  much  more  ap- 
preciated by  the  Hamburgers  at  this  time  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case,  and  with  the  example  and  immense  commercial 
progress  of  Bremen  in  that  respect  before  them,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  great  advantages  likely  to  flow  from  it,  if  properly 
fostered,  they  are  turning  their  eyes  beyond  the  marts  of  Loudon 
and  Liverpool  to  those  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  anx- 
ious to  secure,  if  practicable,  for  themselves  the  only  proflts 
on  that  portion  of  our  products  which  is  consumed  in  the 
interior  States  of  Germany  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  endeavor, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  steady,  cheap,  and  well-supplied 
market,  to  command,  to  a  greater  degree  than  at  present,  the 
supply  of  our  raw  materials  to  northern  Europe. 

Sardinia. — In  1855,  19,020,661  lbs.  cotton  were  imported 
into  Sardinia,  of  which  11,621,797  lbs.  came  direct  from  the 
United  States,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  that  reported  as  coming  from  France,  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  &c.,  was  also  the  growth  of  this  country. 
Of  this  9,()96,0211bs.  were  re-exported.  If  the  estimate  of  40 
poands  consumption  of  the  raw  material  ner  year,  to  each 
spindle  be  applied  to  Sardinia,  the  result  would  be  260,000  lbs. 
which  is  probably  near  the  truth. 

It  is  anticipated  by  the  merchants  of  Genoa  that  the  impor- 
tations of  cotton  into  that  port,  direct  from  the  United  States, 
or  other  countries  of  its  growth,  will  continue  to  increase,  not 
only  to  meet  a  domestic  demand,  but  also  to  supply,  by  means 
of  the  Sardinian  railroad,  the  wants  of  the  spinners  in  the 
Italian  provinces  of  Austria,  and  those  of  Tyrol  and  the  Vo- 
ralberg.  There  are  few  or  no  direct  exchange  operations  be- 
tween Sardinia  and  the  cotton  marts  of  the  United  States. 
Payments  are  made  by  drafts  on  London  or  Paris.    The  chief 
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articles  of  exports  are  fruits,  olive  oil,  silk,  rice,  wool,  wine, 
grain,  &c. 

The  Zollverein. — ^Tliere  were  in  1857, 196  cotton  manofac- 
tories  in  the  German  Zollverein,  consuming  121,050  bales  of 
American  cotton,  against  64,900  bales  from  all  other  sources. 
From  reliable  data  these  numbers  will  be  increased  the  present 
year  to  208  manufactories,  consuming  158,650  bales  of  Ameri- 
can cotton,  and  77,300  bales  of  others.  In  1853,  91,126,119 
lbs  cotton  were  imported  into  the  Zollverein,  and  52,517,991 
lbs.  yarns  and  threads,  Prussia  receiving  about  seven-ninths 
of  this  quantity. 

In  the  year  1856,  there  were,  according  to  Mr.  George  Von 
Veibahn,  chief  of  division  of  the  financial  department  of  the 
ministry  of  commerce,  &c.,  at  Berlin,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prus- 
sia, 88  spinneries,  with  an  aggregate  of  288,907  spindles,  which, 
at  an  estimate  of  forty  pounds  each  of  the  raw  material  per 
annum,  required  11,556,280  lbs. 

"  In  1857,  the  number  of  mills  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
according  to  a  statement  of  Dr.  Christian  A.  Weining,  chief 
of  divisions,  etc.,  in  the  ministry  of  finance,  was  135,  running 
600,000  spindles.  The  consumption  of  raw  cotton  was  about 
30,000,000  pounds,  ofwhich  12,950,595  pounds  were  the  growth 
of  the  United  States,  almost  all  of  which  was  reported  ma 
Bremen ;  and  11,432,463  pounds  of  the  growth  of  the  East 
Indies,  imported  via  Hamburg. 

"  To  the  United  States  the  exports  consisted  principally  of 
hosiery,  valued  at  two  millions  of  thalera;  woolen  cloths,  valued 
at  one  and  a  half  million  of  thalers ;  and  other  woolen  goods, 
valued  at  half  a  million  thalers." 

Statement  of  the  Import^  Export^  and  Transit  of  Cotton  Wool  into  and 
from  each  of  the  States  of  the  Zollverein  during  the  year  1853  ; 
the  weiyhis  reduced  to  the  standard  of  the  United  States^ 

Statea.  Import — lbs.  Elxport — ^Ibs.  Tranait — ^Iba. 

Prumia,  with  Luxemburg  9 ,494              

Bavnria 71,274,407              

Saxony 902,075  627,919               

Wurtemburg 15,289,789  14,084,221  5,969,250 

Baden 27,025  171,966  8,202,264 

Electoral  Hesse. 8,086,224  185,091  8,226,657 

Duchy  of  Hesse 43,681               

Thuringia 

Brunswick 15,883               

Nassau 525,493               9,165 


Frankfort-on-the-Moin . 

Add  import  by  the  post .  2 ,  648 


Total 91,126,119         20,943,323         19,660.894 
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There  will  be,  therefore,  in  working  order  next  year : 

«SSS"c.    «p---    ,^1   ^siT"    1^^ 

iDBa^aria. 18  648,700  60,060  10,200  60,260 

In  Saxony 184  604,646  36,700  86,000  73,700 

InPrtMiia 26  424,000  38,000  13,000  46,000 

InBaden- 11  210,600  20,100  6,200  26,800 

In  Wnrtemburg 12  184,000  18,600  3,700  17,800 

InHanoTer 2  56,800  8,000  4,000  7,000 

InCMdenbnrg 6  40,400  2.200  4,200  6,400 

Total  in  Zollverein. .     208        2,018,146        168,650        77,800      236,960 

In  1856  the  number  of  spindles  actually  in  operation  within 
the  German  Zollverein  was  only  1,200,000,  and  the  amoimt 
of  cotton  consumed  160,000  bales. 

Austria. — In  1866,  according  to  an  official  report,  84,774,871 
lbs.  cotton  were  imported  into  Austria.  In  1854,  189  estab- 
lishments for  cotton  manufacturing  were  in  operation  in  Aus- 
tria, consuming  (estimated)  145,000  bales. 

"The  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  Lombardy  is  estimated 
at  30,000  bales,  of  which  25,000  are  of  the  growth  of  the 
United  States,  and  5,000  of  the  Indies  and  the  Levant.  The 
much  greater  part  of  the  cotton  from  the  United  States,  Malta, 
and  the  Indies,  is  received  through  the  port  of  Genoa,  and 
nearly  all  the  cottons  from  the  Levant  are  imported  by  way 
of  Trieste,  where  formerly  a  much  more  considerable  impor- 
tation was  counted,  but  the  low  prices  of  cotton  in  America 
during  the  years  1840, 1844, 1848, 1849,  and  1850,  have  broken 
up  the  culture  of  cotton  in  the  countries  of  the  Levant.  Many 
of  the  largest  spinners  import  cotton  direct  from  the  United 
States,  and  are  able  to  furnish  a  good  supply  to  tlie  smaller 
spinners." 

Russia. — ^In  1847,  there  were  in  Russia  55  cotton  spinneries, 
employing  about  60,000  people.  The  other  branches  of  cot- 
ton manufacture  employ  lour  times  that  number. 

"  The  value  of  cotton  tissues  of  all  ^lescription?,  fabricated 
in  Russia,  is  estimated  at  65,000,000  silver  roubles.  Nearly 
all  of  it  is  consumed  within  the  country.  Russia  exports  cot- 
ton stuffs  only  to  Asia ;  their  value  not  exceeding  2,500,000 
silver  roubles. 

"  In  the  year  1853,  Russia  imported  from  England  raw  cotton 
to  the  value  of  $997,025 ;  cotton  manufactures  to  the  value  of 
$328,575.  Raw  cotton,  nine-tenths  of  which  was  of  the  growth 
of  the  United  States,  constituted  28.6  per  cent,  of  all  that 
England  sent  to  Russia.  In  the  same  year  Russia  received 
from  the  United  States  raw  cotton  to  the\'alue  of  $1,487,700 
(being  sixty-eight-hundredths  of  total  import,)  of  the  value  of 
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$2,187,350.  In  return  she  sent  iis  a  total  value  of  $1,672,875, 
consisting  of  sailcloth  and  coarse  linen,  linen  and  hempen  yam, 
iron,  cordage,  hemp,  bristles,  feathers,  etc. 

"  The  direct  trade  in  raw  cotton  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  is,  however,  on  the  increase,  she  having  received 
directly  from  our  ports,  in  1856,  an  amount  of  124,000  bales. 

"  The  policy  of  purchasing  in  the  Liverpool  market,  instead 
of  at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  or  Charleston,  was  explained  to 
be  on  account  of  the  more  reliable  classification  or  sorting  at 
Liverpool  than  in  the  United  States.  To  purchase  raw  cotton, 
without  an  intermediary  at  New  Orleans,  or  any  other  Ameri- 
can port,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Kussian  manufacturer 
to  send  thither  an  agent,  with  specie,  or  drafts  bought  iu 
Europe.  In  the  actual  condition  of  things,  it  is  much  more 
convenient  for  him  to  buy  his  cotton  from  English  merchants 
at  London  or  Liverpool,  who  grant  credits  more  or  less  exten- 
ded, at  five  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  besides  which,  in  England, 
and  particularly  at  Liverpool,  where  cotton  is  sold,  after  hav- 
ing been  sorted  and  under  guaranty,  while  in  America,  cotton  is 
put  upon  the  market  without  being  sorted  and  without  guaranty. 

"It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  prices  of  cotton  acquire  com- 
mercial stability  only  in  the  English  market;  consequently,  a 
Russian  speculator,  who  should  go  to  buy  raw  cotton  in 
America,  even  at  the  period  of  the  crop  being  gathered,  which 
is  the  most  advantageous  for  the  purchaser,  would  run  the 
risk  of  paying  for  it  more  than  the  current  price  two  or  three 
months  later.  All  these  causes  combined,  induce  the  Russian 
spinner  to  prefer  the  English  market  to  the  direct  purchase 
of  the  cotton  in  America. 

"The  Russian  practice  of  buying  in  the  Liverpool  market 
is,  in  no  small  degree,  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  managers 
of  the  mills,  who  are  all  English,  are  unwilling  to  receive 
stocks  purchased  elsewhere,  believing  that  in  England  alone 
the  proper  classification  for  the  descriptions  of  yarn  in  demand 
in  the  Russian  market  are  to  be  had,  and  their  influence  pre- 
vails over  other  considerations  with  the  owners." 

Table  1. — total  quantity  and  value  of  cotton  exported  from 

THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  ALL  COUNTRIES. 

Sea  Island.  All  sorts.  Estiinated  value.  Price. 

1822tol825 lbs     53,922,389  762,111,840  $123,432,112  16.19 

1826  to  1830 53,382,541  1 ,272,7i«2,281  133,122,182  10.46 

1831  to  1835 44,086,794  1,695,970,409  207,614,983  12.24 

1836tol840 35,004,803  2,621,469,414  321,191,121  12.26 

1841  to  1845 36,495,303  3,443,757,674  256,846,766  7.06 

1846tol850 43,612,37»i  3,551,036,317  296,563,066  8.86 

1851  to  1866 54,687,909  5,128,235,805  491,169,617  9.68 

Totals  for  35  years..   321,142,116     18,475,204,240     $1,829,939,786      

Annual  ayerages 9,176,489  627»862,978  $62,283,992      9.90 
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Table  2. — total  imports  of  cotton  into  great  Britain  and  Ireland 

FROM  ALL  COUNTRIES. 

From  the  From  the     From  the    From  the    From  all  Total 
U.  States.     East  Indies.   W.  Indies.    BrazHs.  ot*r  country    imports, 

lbs.  lbs.               lbs.            lbs.             lbs.  lbs. 

1821  to  1885. 569.180,984  e4,64«,826  aS,982,141  125,785,676    45,667,041  844,162,164 

1826  to  1880 867,608,058  11 1.448,189  26,880.412  121,700,991    87,918,215  1,164,646,815 

1881  to  1886. 1,280,256,026  168,068,818  10,686,089  124,546,1)47    86,214,778  1,569,742,608 

1886  to  IMO 1,841,159,598  291,684,429    6,958,716  104,667,072    59,826,171  2  808,980,986 

1841  to  1846 2,490,879,279  408,147,69-3    6,488,886    91,811,676    68.699,263  8,061,026.814 

18Mtol8S0 2,494,458,884  892,269,975    8,809,447  115,722,786    68,856,4.31  8,074,629,928 

18S1  to  1856 8,424,502,072  654,412,798    2,878,215  114,817,428  166,915,689  4,861,526,047 

Tbtals  Ibr  86  years  12,917,969,869  2,065,911,178  95,078,856  798,542,526  4^^2,092,488  16,879,614,862 

Annoalarerage...       869,085,411      59,597.402    2,716,589    22,815,501    18,774,070      467,988.981 

Table  3. — exports  from  orbat  Britain. 

Cottou  yarn  Value  of  cotton 

exported.  Value.      goods  exported. 

1821  to  1826 lbs.       141 ,747 ,937  £13,971 .492      £72,666,652 

1826  to  1830 268,650,779  18,742,986         67,199,604 

1881  to  1836 869,807,417  24,319,406         71,464,481 

1836  to  1840 630,399,451  34,467,678         84,127,222 

1841  to  1846 674,699,531  36,184,222         84,866,254 

1846  to  1860 698,867,302  32,855,652         98,791 ,134 

1851  to  1855 749,611,756  34,106,092       126,131,296 

GraDd  totals  for  the  whole  pe- — 

riod  of  36  years 3,428,784,172  £194,647.478     £598, 646, 411. 

Annual  averages  for  the  whole 

period  of  86  years •  97,966,202  £5,561,357      £17,104,16« 

The  conclusions  to  wliicli  Mr.  Claiborne  arrives  at  the 
close  of  his  review  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  system  of 
Europe,  are  the  following : 

Ist.  That  cotton  contributes  vastly  to  their  social  well-being 
by  furnishing  labor,  sustenance,  and  cheap  and  comfortable 
clothing  to  many  thousands  of  their  subjects  or  citizens. 

2d.  That  to  commerce  it  contributes  immensely  by  furnish- 
ing a  great  variety  of  articles,  by  which  its  exchanges  are  in 
a  considerable  degree  regulated,  and  large  profits  continually 
realized.  That  to  capital  it  oflfers  the  means  of  profitable  in- 
vestment and  returns,  and  aids  greatly  in  its  accumulation. 

3d.  Tliat  its  political  influence  arises  from  the  fact,  that  by 
opening  and  extending  commercial  relations  between  diflfer* 
ent  nations,  it  has  created  sympathies  and  ties  of  common 
interest,  which  makes  the  policy  of  peace  and  its  attendant 
blessings  one  far  more  easy  to  maintain  than  was  once  the 
case ;  that  it  adds  to  the  national  wealth  and  resources,  and 
by  furnishing  employment  and  support  to  many  thousands 
who  might  otherwise  be  without  either,  it  makes  contented 
those  who  would,  through  idleness  or  suflTering,  become  bur- 
dens to  the  state. 

4th.  Tliat  the  permanent  and  adequate  suj)j)ly  of  raw  cot- 
ton thus  becomes  to  Great  Britain  and  Continental  Europe,  a 
subject  of  vital  importance,  and  indeed,  of  absolute  necessity : 
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and  that  any  considerable  dimunition  in  the  crop  of  the 
United  States,  would  cause  the  gravest  inconveniences,  while 
the  occurrence  of  any  state  of  things,  whereby  it  should  be 
entirely  cut  off,  would  be  followed  by  social,  commercial,  and 
political  convulsions,  the  effects  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
imagined. 

AKT.  YIl.-THE  MIND  THAT  HAS  RULED  AND  DIRECTED  THE 

UNION. 

UfiE  of  the  Republican  rnexnbers  of  Congress  the  other  day,  whose  name  need 
not  be  mentioned,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  governing  capacities  of  the  South 
which  may  encourage  her  people  should  they  ever  think  of  setting  up  altogether 
for  themselves.  The  only  riaiculous  part  of  the  remarks,  is,  that  which  refers 
to  the  non-slave-holders  of  the  South,  who  are  thought  to  be  arrayed  against 
their  own  hearths  and  homes. 

"  Tlie  population  of  the  free  States  is  over  thirteen  millions; 
of  the  slave  States,  over  six  millions.  There  have  been 
eighteen  presidential  elections ;  twelve  Presidents  were  slave- 
holders, SIX  were  not,  but  Northeni  men  with  Southern  senti- 
ments. Tlie  slaveliolders  have  held  the  Presidency  for  foitjr- 
eight  years — more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  period.  !No 
Northern  man  has  ever  been  reelected ;  five  of  the  slav^ 
owners  have  been.  As  far  as  the  Presidency  is  concerned, 
the  slave-owners  have  had  more  than  their  eqiial  rights ! 
There  are  ov'^er  twenty  millions  of  free  people  in  the  tmion; 
the  slave-owners  numbered,  in  1850,  three  hundred  and  forty- 
six  thousand  and  forty-seven.  According  to  numbers,  they 
should  have  had  the  Presidency  but  a  single  year;  they  have 
had  it  over  forty-eight! 

''  Since  1809,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  has 
been  a  slaveholder,  except  Mr.  Southard,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Bright,  of  Indiana,  for  five  or  six  years  in  all  I  And  they 
were  zealous  adherents  of  the  slave  power!  A  single  year 
was  all  they  could  claim  upon  the  principle  of  equal  rights  / 

"  Since  1820,  for  thirty-eight  years  closing  with  the  present 
Congress,  slave-owners  have  been  Speakers  of  the  House  for 
thirty  years ;  and  free-State  men  for  only  eight  years !  The 
Speaker,  by  the  appointment  of  committees,  controls  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country  more  than  any  other  oflScer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  committees  never  were  appointed  in  so 
unfair  and  pai'tisan  a  manner  as  in  tlie  present  Congress  1 

"  In  the  thirty-five  Congresses,  we  nave  had  twenty-two 
Speakers  who  were  slave- owners,  and  twelve  who  were  free- 
State  men.  What  class  of  men  have  had  more  than  their 
egrual  rights  f 

"Since  18il,  slave-owners  have  held  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  except  two  years,  up  to  the  organization  of  the 
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present  Cabinet;  and  since  1849,  2^  slave-owner  has  always 
been  Secretary  of  War.  The  free  States  furnish  most  of  the 
shipping  and  seamen  for  the  navy,  and  most  of  the  soldiers 
for  the  army ;  but  slave-owners  command  them.  Who  have 
had  more,  in  this,  than  their  equal  riahis  t 

"Since  1789,  up  to  the  present  Administration,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  been  appointed  fourteen  times  from  slave- 
owners, and  only  eight  times  from  free-State  men.  This  is 
the  first  officer  of  the  Cabinet,  who  has  charge  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country.  What  men  have  had  more  than 
ttieir  equal  rights  f 

"In  the  Supremo  Court,  five  of  the  nine  judges,  including 
the  Chief  Justice,  have  always  been  slave-owners^  and  only 
four  from  the  free  States,  and  these  must  be  sturdy  adherents 
of  the  slave  power.  So  that  one  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  forever  exclusively  in  the  hands  oi stave-ovmers. 
Is  this  giving  the  other  citizens  their  eqical  rights?  Nearly 
one  hundred  to  one  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  slave- 
owners^  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  business  of  this 
court  arises  in  the  free  States ! 

"There  is  a  class  of  the  people  having  movQ  political  power  ^ 
than  any  other  class  of  citizens — namely,  the  slave-omiers. 
There  are  three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  and  forty- 
seyen  of  them,  including  men,  women,  and  children.  Tliey 
admit  and  boast  that  they  have  controlled  the  Government 
for  sixty  years,  and  do  now.  They  own  three  million  two 
hundreu  and  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
riaves.  Three-fifths  of  them  are  counted ;  so  that  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  thousand  and  forty-seven  persons  are  count- 
ed as  if  they  numbered  in  fact  two  million  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  nineteen  in  the  scale  of 
representation.  These  three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand 
are  counted  nearly  two  million  more  than  tliey  are,  because 
they  own  slaves.  Instead  of  three  liepresentatives  in  Con- 
gress, they  have  thirty,  because  they  own  slaves.  But  this  is 
not  all  the  political  power  they  have.  They  control  those 
States.  The  free  whites  in  the  slave  States,  not  owning 
slaves,  numbering  five  million  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  do  not  seem  practically  to  have  BJ\y  political  power. 
Who  ever  heard  of  any  of  them  being  President,  a  Cabinet 
officer,  a  Senator,  or  a  member  of  Congress,  or  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  filling  any  other  important  office  under 
this  Government?  The  slave-owners^  by  their  property  and 
political  privileges,  are  made  the  ricUng  class  in  those  States. 
They  control  the  press,  and  force  submission  to  their  will  by 
a  system  of  terrorism  and  constrained  public  sentiment.     We 
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must  add  to  their  power  tlie  nearly  six  million  non-slaveJiold- 
ers  in  the  slave  States.  These  three  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand  slave-owners,  bound  together  by  a  single  interest^ 
have  therefore  in  their  hands  practically  the  political  power 
of  about  eiffht  million  people  bond  and  free.  Do  they  claim 
more  than  mat  for  their  equal  rights  f 

"  We  find  that  three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  slave- 
holders have  had  one  department  of  the  Government  in  their 
hands  absolutely — the  judiciary;  the  executive  practically, 
and  also  the  legislative — aU  /  and  yet  they  are  going  out  of 
the  Union  if  they  cannot  have  their  equal  rights. 

''This  is  no  over  stat<jment.  More  than  twenty  million 
fre^i  people  are  governed  by  some  three  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand,  and  have  been  for  sixty  years;  and  they  claim 
more,  or  will  go  out  of  the  Union  after  equal  rights.  All  I 
can  say  is,  if  they  were  fairly  out  of  the  Union  we  might, 
after  their  departure,  have  equal  rights !" 
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Thb  following,  which  we  take  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Savage,  of  Tenneflsee^ 
ou  hia  proposal  to  grant  a  peiisiou  to  the  survivors  of  the  war  of  1812,  wiU  h% 
of  general  interest.  The  compliment  which  the  honorable  gentleman  pays  to 
our  statistical  opinions  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

The  war  of  1812,  {with  Great  Britain.) 
The  whole  number  of  officers  and  men  in  the  regular  ser- 
vice during  the  war  cannot  be  given.    The  following  state- 
ment of  the  numbers  at  different  periods  of  the  war  is  the 
nearest  approximation  that  can  be  made  to  it : 

Officers.  Men.  Aggregate. 

July.  1812 801  6,886  6,686 

February,  1818 1,476  17,660  19.086 

September,  1814 2,396  85,791  88,186 

February.  1816 2.896  81,028  33,424 

ITie  militia  force  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  during  the  war  was  31,210  officei-s,  440,412  men; 
471,622  aggregate. 

Now,  I  nave  endeavored  to  inform  myself  as  well  as  I 
could  from  tiie  reports  of  former  Congresses,  and  from  all  the 
authorities  to  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  access,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  as  far  as  possible,  how  many 
would  be  embraced  within  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  There 
were,  all  told,  471,000  soldiei-s  employed  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  of  this  number  there  were  168,982  who  served  three 
months,  and  would  be  entitled,  if  living,  to  the. benefit  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  I  submit  the  following  tiible,  showing 
the  number  of  men  furnished  by  each  State,  and  the  time  of 
service : 
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la  seryice 

Total.  three  monthF« 

New  Ilampflhire , 6 ,956  897 

MaasachusettB 46,539  S,110 

Rhode  Island 910  687 

Connecticut 10,10»  887 

Vermont. 6,286  131 

New  York 77 ,976  88,683 

Tennessee 27,878  24,858 

Virginia 91,881  39,017 

North  Carolina 14, 187  4,673 

Sooth  Carolina 11,223  6,696 

Georgia. 11,467  9,666 

Kentucky. 6,289  9,664 

Mississippi 

Michigan  ...    6 ,  856  8 ,  965 

<  >h  io 24  703  9 ,  888 

Missouri 

Louisiana 9,786  2,928 

Illinois 2,867  861 

Indiana. 8,380  688 

District  of  Columbia 4,647  2,464 

Ranger 2,996 

Now,  it  is  important,  in  order  to  ascertain  lio#  many  are 
living  to  establish  some  sensible  rule  to  enable  us  to  come  to 
some  conclusion,  as  far  as  human  reason  will  enable  us.  To 
arrive  at  such  a  rule,  I  have  availed  myself  not  only  of  my 
own  calculations,  but  of  those  of  two  distinguished  citizens 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  those 
of  any  men  living.  I  refer  to  Professor  Tucker,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Mr.  DeBow,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  and 
editor  of  the  Southern  lieview.  I  have  statements  from  each 
of  these  gentlemen,  which  I  will  read  to  the  House. 

Washington,  (D.  C.,)  April  8,  1858. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Being  on  the  eve  of  leaving  the  city  for  the  South,  I  cannot 
make  the  calculations  necessary  to  answer  your  question  very  accurately. 

If  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  soldiere  were  enlisted  for  three  months 
during  the  war  of  1812-1815,  I  do  not  think,  having  reference  to  their  habits, 
dangers,  ages,  &c.,  that  more  than  twenty  thousand  can  now  be  surviving,  if 
«4>  many. 

Your  obedient  servant,  J.  D.  B.  DE  BOW. 

Hon.  Mr.  Savage. 

April  10. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  obtained  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Tuokf-r,  the  distinguished  American  statistician,  which  corresponds  with  ray 
own,  and  which  I  now  transmit 

Yours,  J.  D.  B.  DE  BOW. 

Tlie  ages  supposed  by  Professor  Tucker,  were  suggested  by  myself. 


PuiLADELPBiA,  April  9,  1858. 
DkarSir:  To  answer  your  inquiries,  received  yesterday,  with  ccientific  ac- 
curacy, would  require  time  and  labor ;  I  have,  therefore,  contented  myself  with 
an  approximation  which  will  fully  answer  your  [>urpose,  and  the  rather  as  the 
probaoilities  of  life  with  the  class  of  men  in  question  are  probably  less  than  the 
average  of  the  population  generally,  and  for  estimating  the  diflference  we  have 
Qo  rehable  data: 
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Of  the  160,000  men  enlisted  1812 — 

One-tbird  between  16  and  26  years  of  age,  is. 68,888 

One-balf        do        26  and  40    do         do       80,000 

The  residue  or  one-sixth 26,667 

160,000 

Of  the  aboTe  68,388,  there  are  probably  liring  in  1868, 12,500 

do  80,000,        do  do  do  do    4,400 

do  26,667,         do  do  do  do    9C6 

Total 17,826 

The  above  estimate  is  subst-autially  conformable  to  the  English  tables,  ms  well 

as  to  ours,  and  is  consequently  more  likely  to  be  over  than  under  the  real 

number.  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

GEORGE  TUCKER. 
J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.,  Washington. 

Philadelphia,  April  10, 1858. 
Dear  Sir:  On  revising  my  estimate,  after  I  sent  off  my  letter  to  vou  yester- 
day, I  discovered  a  groat  error  as  to  the  oldest  portion  of  the  enfistments  of 
1812.     The  number  of  these  survivors,  instead  of  being  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  should  bo  three  hundred  and  twenty -five. 

Respectfully  yours,  *  GEORGE  TUCKER. 

J.  D.  B.  De  6ow,  Esq.,  Washington. 
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CoNsiDEBiNo  the  course  very  generally"  pursued  by  the  press  of  Vir^nia  in 
regard  to  the  slave-trade,  the  following  views  of  the  liichmond  Whig  are 
certainly  not  a  little  remarkable. 

"  Some  gentlemen  of  nervous  organization  see  in  the  im- 
portation of  Africans  tiie  instant  oissoliition  of  the  Union. 
We  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  force  of  this  logic.  To  onr 
thinking,  it  will  constitute  a  sovereign  and  almost  instanta- 
neous panacea  for  all  abolition  troubles.  In  the  first  place, 
it  will  give  a  large  and  powerful  portion  of  the  Northern 
people  a  direct  interest  in  ^the  institution,'^  We  allude  to 
the  shipping  community,  who  will  derive  immense  profits 
from  the  trade ;  and  that,  of  course,  will  insure  their  good 
wishes  and  active  co-operation  in  behalf  of  Southern  rights. 
In  the  second  place,  it  will  give  a  quietus  to  the  fugitive 
slave  law ;  for  the  Abolitionists,  instead  of  kidnapping  negroes, 
or  inveigling  them  from  their  masters,  will  be  compelled  to 
employ  all  Uieir  forces  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  their 
frontier,  to  prevent  being  overrun  and  colonized  by  'the  in- 
stitution.' The  South  would  speedily  regain  its  lost  ascend- 
ancy; for,  as  a  negro  is  an  over-match  for  an  Irishman 
in  any  fair  field,  we  might  forthwith  take  up  the  line  of 
march,  recapture  Kansas,  perhaps  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  even 
Ohio,  and  colonize  all  the  remaining  territories  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. We  should  once  more  be  a  united  and  harmonious 
people,  and  the  sounds  of  disunion  would  never  grate  upon 
the  ear." 
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Implements. — The  particulars  of  the  outfit  suitable  for  a  planter  are 
given  by  Smith,  (II.  97,)  and  among  these  we  find  "  felling  axes,  and 
frows  to  cleave  pale  with ;  hoes,  broad  and  narrow,  spades  and  shovels," 
as  suited  for  preparation  and  use  in  tillage,  but  no  mention  of  plows. 
He  elsewhere  speaks  of  them  as  follows :  In  1617  the  Governor  com- 
plained to  the  Company  that  the  colony  "  did  suff'er  for  want  of  skil- 
fiil  husbandmen,  and  means  to  set  their  plows  on  work;  having  as 
good  ground  as  any  man  can  desire,  and  about  forty  bulls  and  oxen,  but 
they  wanted  men  to  bring  them  to  labor,  and  iron  for  the  plows, 
and  harness  for  the  cattle.  Some  thirty  or  forty  acres  we  had  sown 
with  one  plow^-hxii  it  stood  so  long  on  the  ground  before  it  was 
reaped,  it  was  most  shaken,  and  the  rest  spoiled  with  the  cattle  and 
rats  in  the  barn,  but  no  better  corn  could  be  for  the  quantity." — II. 
35.  Stith,  in  repeating  this  statement,  adds  :  "  however,  I  find  in  our 
old  records,  that  some  plows  by  this  time  were  now  set  to  work." — 
Page  147. 

By  1648  something  had  been  done  to  supply  this  deficiency — as 
appears  from  a  document  of  this  year,  entitled  "  a  perfect  description 
of  Virginia  " — "  there  having  been  nothing  related  of  the  true  estate 
of  this  plantation  these  twenty -five  years,"  and  which  gives  minut<?  and 
interesting  details  on  many  points  of  our  agriculture.  **  Though  this 
truly  is  the  great  labor  in  Virginia,  to  fell  trees,  and  to  get  up  the  roots, 
and  80  i^ke  clear  ground  for  the  plow,  *  *  *  we  have  many 
thousand  acres  of  clear  land,  I  mean  where  the  wood  is  all  otF  it,  (for 
you  must  know  all  Virginia  is  full  of  trees,)  and  we  have  now  going 
near  upon  a  hundred  ami  fifty  jdows^  with  many  brave  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  we  sow  excellent  wheat,  barley,  rye,  beans,  peas,  oats ;  and 
our  increase  is  wonderful,  and  better  grain  not  in  the  world." — Histo- 
rical Register  H.  70,  74. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  plows  first  used  in  Virginia  were  draion 
by  oxen — a  practice  which  afterwards  fell  almost  wholly  into  disuse. 
Tlic  majority  of  those  were  probably  either  very  complex  and  frail  or 
very  pnmitive — if  we  may  judge  from  their  figures  in  some  of  the  old 
books — and  in  either  case  their  work  must  have  been  very  imperfectly 
done.  New  comers  from  abroad  would  be  like  to  use  the  ]3ritish 
plow  of  their  own  day,  until  it  was  found  to  be  ill-adapted  to  a  new 
country,  and  that  which  at  lengtli  was  substituted  for  it  here  was  a 
very  inefficient  implt^jnent  and  but  little  used  in  comparison  with  the 
spade  and  the  hoe.  ^Ve  do  not  find  in  any  of  the  histories  or  journals 
of  travellers,  a  particular  account  of  these  or  other  implements  in  use 
at  that  day — nor  until  the  times  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution. 
The  "  grubbing  axe  "  or  mattock  was  an  efficient  tool  for  clearing  the 
ground,  and  is  still  used  for  that  purpose.  A  correspondent  of  the 
American  Farmer,  who  writes  from  Williamsburg  in  1826,  in  speaking 
of  those  times,  says,  "  1  had  seen  one  gentleman  turning  up  his  fur- 
rows with  four  horses  to  a  wheel-^Xovf^  a  postillion  on  the  *  near ' 
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leading  horse  under  the  snperintendence  of  an  English  farmer  ?  I 
could  detail  many  such  facts,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of 
certain  modern  illuminati^  whose  vanity  goes  to  the  belief  that  good 
plowing,  good  plows,  &c.,  were  never  known  before  tlie  Revolu- 
tion, or,  more  particularly,  since  the  late  war.  The  Blythe  plow,  or 
the  swing-plow,  resembled  very  much  the  modern  plows;  and 
these,  with  some  little  modification  were  what  I  commenced  my  career 
with." — Am.  Farmer,  Vllk  107.  A  machine  so  cumbrous — an  ex- 
periment so  costly  as  the  former,  was  but  little  suited  to  the  habits  of 
the  Virginians  of  that  day,  and  the  other  and  better  implement  could 
have  made  for  a  time  but  little  progress  beyond  tlie  district  in  which 
it  first  appeared.  The  plow  of  wliich  tradition  speaks  was  rather 
fitted  to  scarify  the  soil  than  to  turn  it  over ;  and  for  this  puipose  it 
was  not  unconmion  to  attach  a  grubbing-hoe  to  an  upright  piece  of 
timber  inserted  in  the  beam,  which  of  course  could  penetrate  to  but  a 
little  depth  in  any  other  than  the  sandy  lauds  of  tne  lower  country. 
Wheat  was  generally  reaped  with  a  sickle.  There  were,  however, 
some  exceptions  before  this.  The  papers  of  the  same  gentleman  who 
sowed  the  spring  wheat,  (Dr.  William  Cabell,)  show  that  in  a  parti- 
cular year,  which  was  certainly  before  1760,  and  probably  earlier,  he 
employed  a  Dutchman  by  the  name  of  Slo^  to  reap  his  grain  witii  a 
scythe  and  cradle*  The  practice  did  not  obtain  general  currency  until 
long  after.  I  also  find  these  lines  in  old  Tusser  s  list  of  "  HusDandly 
Furniture :" 

**  A  hrtuh^cvfh4  and  gratH^eyVUy  with  r^4  to  stand ; 
A  cradU  for  oarley,  with  rabatone  and  sand ; 
Bharp  «i<a;^and  weed-hook,  &o.'* 

May  not  tlie  first  implement  have  been  similar  to  our  brier-blude  / 
Uis  editor,  Mavor,  thus  explains  two  other  terms  used  in  the  text.  "  A 
rifle  or  rufle,  is  a  bent  stick  standing  on  the  but  of  a  scythe-sneed  or 
handle,  by  which  the  corn  is  struck  into  rows.  A  cradle  is  a  tfuree- 
forked  instrument  of  wood,  on  which  the  corn  is  caught  as  it  falls 
from  the  scythe,  and  thus  is  laid  in  regular  order."  Tusser's  "  Hun- 
dred Good  l*oints  of  Husbandry"  first  appeared  in  1557.  It  was 
afterwards  much  enlarged,  and  as  it  continued  for  many  generations 
the  most  popular  book  of  its  kind  in  England,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  it  was  wholly  unknown  in  Virginia.  Both  the  scythe  and  the 
cradle,  then,  as  distinguished  from  the  sickle,  were  known  there  long 
ago.  That  they  have  never  come  into  general  use,  is  owing,  in  part, 
to  the  aversion  of  their  laborers  to  all  labor-saving  implements  or 
machines,  as  tending  to  throw  them  out  of  employment. 

In  the  year  1774  there  was  instituted  at  Williamsburg  a  "Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Useful  Knowledge  " — perhaps  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  State — of  which  John  Page,  of  Rosewoll,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent, though  probably  suggested  by  Col.  Thcodorick  Bland,  jr.,  as  be 
certainly  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings  for  some  years. — ^Bland 
Papers,  I.  XXV.     Agriculture  was  among  the  subjects  discussed  by 

*  The  scythe  had  been  long  known  in  Flanders,  ns  also  in  Normandy.  Lon- 
don's Enc.  A^.  §405,  509.  See  also  Memoirs  of  a  Huguenot,  407,  for  what  may 
be  n  yet  earlier  example  of  its  use  in  Virginia. 
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this  body,  and  in  the  year  of  its  formation  it  voted  a  pecuniary  reward 
and  medal  to  a  Mr.  Holliday  for  bis  model  of  a  very  ingenious  and 
useful  machine  for  threahing  out  wheat. — Hist.  Reg.  VI.  218.  What 
further  influence  for  good  it  may  have  exerted  does  not  appear ;  but 
so  useful  an  example  is  worthy  of  commemoration.  As  yet  also  they 
had  no  fans.  Small  grain  of  every  kind  was  separated  from  its  chaflT 
by  throwing  it  against  the  wind,  and  further  cleansed  of  its  impurities 
by  riddles  or  sieves,  varying  in  fineness  with  the  species  of  grain. 

Cattlk  and  other  Stock. — As  few  or  none  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals known  in  Britain  were  found  in  Virginia,  the  several  kinds  were 
brought  over  in  small  numbers  by  tlie  first  adventurers.  But  although 
the  country  proved  to  be  well  suited  to  them,  the  stocks,  though  re- 
newed more  tlian  once,  were  as  often  nearly  consumed  by  the  colo- 
nists while  awaiting  supplies  from  home  and  before  they  were  prepared 
to  make  sufficient  provision  for  their  own  use.  In  1616,  Rolfe  gives 
their  respective  numbers  as  follows ;  Cattle,  144 ;  horses  and  mares, 
6;  goats,  216;  hogs  and  poultry,  without  number.  In  the  Indian 
massacre  of  1622,  most  of  these  and  their  increase  were  destroyed. 
But  from  Smith,  we  learn  that  in  1629,  the  cattle  had  again  increased 
to  between  2  and  5,000.-11.  257,  259.  In  1631,  he  gives  the  latter  as 
the  number. — Hist.  Reg.  I.  58.  Laws  were  early  passed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  females,  and  by  1648,  they  had  again  multiplied;  the 
cattle  to  20,000,  although  the  ships  coming  here  had  been  supplied 
with  beef,  and  many  others  had  been  exported  to  New  England ;  200 
horses,  50  asses^  [docs  this  imply  that  mules  were  also  known  among 
us  at  that  day?]  3,000  sheep,  wool  of  good  quality,  5,000  goats,  swine 
and  poultry  of  all  sorts  innumerable.  But  during  Bacon's  rebellion  there 
was  again  a  great  destruction  of  stock  of  all  kinds. — Beverley,  69. 

Besides,  the  natural  grasses  of  the  marshes  and  old  fields,  the  upland 
parts,  when  first  explored  and  settled,  abounded  with  wild  pea-vines 
and  annual  grasses,  which  furnished  excellent  range  for  stock  from 
spring  to  autumn,  and  did  not  wholly  perish  in  winter,  but  ser\'od  to 
eke  out  the  scanty  food  provided  by  their  owners. 

When  this  resource  began  to  fail — as  fail  it  did,  at  length,  for  rea- 
sons already  given — tlioy  do  not  seem  at  once  to  have  made  corres- 
ponding efforts  to  increase  the  supply  from  other  sources.  Says  Glo- 
ver :  "  All  that  the  inhabitants  give  their  cattle  in  winter,  is  only  the 
husks  of  their  Indian  corn,  unless  it  be  some  of  them  that  have  a  little 
iph£ai'Straw ;  neither  do  they  give  them  any  more  of  these  thaR  will 
s^rve  to  keep  them  alive ;  by  reason  whereof  they  venture  into  the 
marshy  grounds  and  swamps  for  food,  where  very  many  are  lost." 
Similar  chaises  are  urged  by  Beverley. — Hist.  p.  230. 

Clayton  says  farther,  "  that  they  neither  housed  nor  milked  their 
cows  in  winter,  having  a  notion  that  it  would  kill  them;"  that  he  put 
his  landlady  on  a  better  method,  urging  her  to  sow  her  wheat  as  early 
0)t  possihUj  the  which  if  well  rooted  would  serve  as  grazing  for  her 
milch-rows  and  weak  cattle  in  fall  and  spring^*  in  which  case  she 


•  We  har«lly  need  say  that  such  a  practice  would  not  be  indiscriminately 
recommended  by  judicious  farmers  now.     Wheat  sown  thus  early  is  more  liable 
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might  milk  them  with  impunity  and  save  the  others ;  also  to  fit  np 
her  tobacco-houses — which  at  that  season  were  ever  empty — to  shel- 
ter them  in  seasons  of  peculiar  severity  ;  that  whereas,  the  custom  of 
the  country  was  to  give  them  in  winter  a  small  quantity  of  com  in 
the  ears,  because  it  was  more  nourishing,  he  showed  her  how  this 
needless  waste  might  be  avoided  by  substituting  rough  food  in  plenty, 
and  taught  her  the  importance  of  the  stimulus  of  distension  as  an  aid 
to  digestion.  He  "  advised  her  likewise  to  save  and  carefully  gather 
the  Indian  corn-tops  and  blades  and  all  her  straw,  and  whatever  could 
be  made  fodder  for  her  cattle,  for  of  this  they  get  but  little  and  no  hay, 
though  1  was  urging  her  to  that  too,  and  to  sow  saint  foin  ;  for  bein^ 
a  sandy  soil,  I  am  confident  it  would  turn  to  very  good  account. 
That  to  obtain  good  hay  and  safe  pasturage,  he  taught  her,  moreover, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  the  importance  of  draining  such  of  her 
marshes  as  lay  on  a  firm  foundation.  All  these  projects,  as  he  relates, 
were  successfully/  carried  out  in  her  case  ;  and  we  may  suppose  that 
her  example  herein — with  one  exception — was  followed  by  others, 
Beverley,  indeed,  complains  sometime  thereafter  that  very  few  marshes 
had  been  drained ;  (History  of  Virginia,  p.  262,)  but  stocks  of  differ- 
ent kinds  must  have  received  increased  attention  previous  to  1724. 
"  For,"  says  Jones,  "  horned  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  tnrive  and  increase 
there  mightily."  **  Their  b«ef  and  veal  is  small,  sweet,  and  fat  enough. 
*  *  *  Their  butter  good  and  plentiful  enough." — Pages  42,  126. 
Bumaby,  who  visited  the  Valley  in  1760,  relates  that  the  Germans, 
who  had  settled  in  the  vale  of  Shenandoah,  "  gained  a  sufficient  live- 
lihood by  raising  stock  for  the  troops  and  sending  butter  down  into 
the  lower  parts  of  tlie  country." — Hist.  Reg.  V.  152. 

None  of  these  early  accounts  discriminate  the  cattle  of  Vir^nia, 
according  to  difterent  breeds.  But  that  there  were  several  varieties 
we  have  otherwise  reason  to  believe.  Some  of  the  first  importations 
were  from  Ireland.— Smith,  II.  60 ;  Stith,  202,  205.  Scotland,  Wales, 
Holland,  and  probably  Germany,  through  Pennsylvania,  also  furnished 
quotas.  But  much  the  largest  contributions  were  received  from  Eng- 
land. Each  of  these  types  is  well  defined  by  characteristic  marks  as  laid 
down  in  the  English  books.  And  he  who,  with  these  in  mind,  will 
traverse  eastern  and  middle  Virginia,  and  observe  such  of  the  original 
herds  of  the  country  as  have  been  least  mixed  with  the  blood  of  im- 
proved animals  of  recent  importation,  will  find  that  the  distinctive 
traits  of  th^  Irisli,  Welsh,  Galloway,  Aryshire,  and  old  Devon  breeds 
are  not  yet  wholly  obliterated.  Tlie  Hereford,  however,  is  the  pre- 
vailing type.  No  doubt  all  these  different  kinds  became  more  or  less 
mixed,  and  each  in  its  average  specimens  degenerated,  to  the  cause  of 
which  we  shall  presently  advert. 

Of  sheep,  we  find  but  little  mention  for  many  years,  beyond  the  facts 


to  attacks  of  Hessian  fly.  It  may  be  harmleps  to  graze  slightly  v<?ry  rank  wheat, 
and  beneficial  to  crop  such  as  has  been  invaded  by  the  fly  or  joint-worm.  Sandy 
Boils  laid  down  in  wheat  are  more  likelv  to  be  equably  set  in  clover,  if  before 
the  seed  are  scattered,  the  ground  is  trod^den  by  sheep.  But  to  graze  the  wheat 
on  a  medium  or  poor  soil,  besides  lessening  its  yield,  is  thought  to  favor  the 
growth  of  cheat 
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that  some  few  were  brought  over  at  first  and  throve  well ;  (Smith  I. 
128;)  and  that  in  1648,  after  all  disasters,  they  had  increased  to  three 
thousand,  good  wool.  Laws  forbidding  the  exportation  of  either  sheep 
or  wool  were  passed  in  1657.  Says  Glover,  "as  to  their  sheep,  they 
keep  but  few,  being  discouraged  by  the  wolves,  which  are  all  over  the 
country,  and  do  much  mischief  amongst  their  flocks."  And  Clayton : 
"  Their  sheep  are  of  a  middling  size,  pretty  fine  fleece  in  general,  and 
most  persons  of  estates  beffin  to  keep  flocks,  which  hitherto  has  not 
been  much  regarded,  because  of  the  wolves  that  destroy  them  ;  so  that 
a  piece  of  mutton  is  a  finer  treat  than  either  venison,  wild  goose,  duck, 
widgeon,  or  teal."  Beverley's  account  is  even  less  favorable.  "Their 
sheep  yield  good  increase,  and  bear  good  fleeces,  but  they  shear  them 
only  to  cool  them."  Again  :  "  Their  sheep  increase  well  and  bear 
good  fleeces ;  but  they  generally  are  suffered  to  be  torn  off  their  backs 
by  briers  and  bushes,  instead  of  being  shorn,  or  else  are  left  rotting 
upon  the  dung-hill  with  their  skins." — Pages  229,  262.  These  surely 
must  have  been  exceptional  cases.  Jones :  "  As  for  wool,  I  have  had 
near  as  good  as  any  near  Leominster ;  and  it  might  be  much  improved 
if  the  sheep  were  housed  every  night,  and  foddered  and  littered  as  in 
Urchinfield,  where  they  have  by  such  means  the  finest  wool ;  but  to 
do  this  would  be  of  little  use,  since  it  is  contrary  to  ike  interest  of 
Great  Britain  to  alloio  them  exportation  of  their  manufactures,  &c." 
Again  :  "  Their  mutton  and  lamb  some  people  do  not  like."  *  *  *  * 
*'  But  sheep  thrive  and  increase  there  mightily  ;"****«  and 
there  is  in  Virginia  as  good  wool  as  the  finest  in  England ;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  with  good  management  the  climate  will  produce  as  fine  as  any 
in  Spain,  since  the  sheep  in  both  places  are  of  British  original." — Pages 
41,  42,  126.  But  Burnaby  reports,  1759:  "The  sheep  and  honied 
cattle  in  Virginia  being  small  and  loan,  the  most  of  them  is  inferior 
to  that  of  Great  Britain,  or  indeed,  of  most  parts  of  Europe." — Hist. 
Reg.  V. 

As  swine  are  more  prolific  than  any  other  domestic  animals,  and  as 
the  forests  and  marshes  afforded  an  abundance  of  mast,  wild  fruits,  and 
vermin  of  various  kinds,  a  small  original  stock  would  serve  as  a  sufficient 
basis  for  the  rapid  increase  of  which  we  read.  Many  of  them  soon  run 
wild  in  the  woods  and  served  for  game  both  to  the  Indian  and  white 
hunters.  So  early  as  1616,  Rolfe  says  they  "  are  not  to  be  numbered." 
Smith,  in  1629,  that  "no  family  is  so  poor  that  hath  not  tame  swine 
suflicient." — II.  257.  In  1631,  that,  "with  other  stocks  and  pro- 
visions, they  have  suflicient  and  to  spare,  to  entertain  three  or  four 
hundred  people." — Hist.  Keg,  I.  58.  In  1648,  "both  tame  and  wild 
(in  the  woods)  innumerable ;  the  flesh  pure  and  good,  and  bacon  none 
better."' — Hist.  Reg.  II.  62.  Glover  says,  "  that  from  the  abundance 
of  fruits  in  their  orchards — particularly  peaches — large  quantities 
were  given  to  their  hogs."  Clayton  :  "  Swine  they  have  now  in  great 
abundance.  Shoats  or  porkrels  are  their  general  food,  and  I  believe 
as  good  as  any  in  Westphalia;  certainly  far  exceeding  our  English." 
"  Hogs  swarm  like  vermin  upon  the  earth,  and  are  often  accounted 
such,  insomuch,  that  when  an  inventory  is  taken  by  the  executors,  the 
hogs  are  left  out  and  are  not  listed  in  the  appraisement.   .  The  hogs 
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run  where  they  list,  and  find  their  own  support  in  the  woods,  without 
any  care  of  the  owner ;  and  in  many  plantations  it  is  well  if  the  pro- 
prietor can  find  and  catcli  the  pigs,  or  any  part  of  the  farrow,  wnen 
they  are  young  to  mark  them ;  for  if  there  be  any  marked  in  a  gang 
of  hogs,  they  determine  the  proprietary  of  the  rest,  because  they  seldom 
miss  their  gangs ;  but  as  they  are  bred  in  company,  so  they  continue 
to  the  end;  except  sometimes  the  boars  ramble." — Beverley,  262. 
Jones :  "  Hogs  will  run  fat  with  certain  roots  of  flags  and  reeds,  which 
abounding  in  the  marshes  they  root  up  and  eat.  But  Indian  com  is 
their  best  food ;  and  their  port  is  famous,  whole  Virginia  shoats  being 
frequently  barbacued  in  England ;  their  bacon  is  excellent,  the  hams 
being  scarce  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Westphalia." — Pages 
41,  42.  Burnaby :  "The  Virginia  pork  is  said  to  be  superior  in  flavor 
to  any  in  the  world." — Hist.  Reg.  V.  38.  A  certain  amount  of  these 
several  kinds  of  stock  would  be  necessary  to  the  comfortable  subsist- 
ence and  clothing  of  the  planters'  family,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  hospitality  for  which  he  was  distinguislicd  from  of  old.  Oxen, 
as  well  as  horses,  would  also  be  required  for  draught.  Up  to  this 
point  it  was  for  a  long  season  not  difticult  to  rear  them.  Beyond  this, 
m  his  peculiar  circumstances,  it  became  a  secondary  object ;  and  in 
that  proportion  were  the  animals  neglected,  and  the  degeneracy  which 
followed  was  hastened  by  another  cause,  which  would  be  greater  or 
less  in  different  localities. 

"  Wild  bulls  and  cows,"  says  Clayton,  "  there  are  now  in  the  unin- 
habited parts,  but  such  only  as  have  been  bred  from  some  that  strayed 
and  became  wild,  and  have  propagated  their  kind  and  are  difl^cult  to 
be  shot,  having  a  great  acuteness  of  smelling.  The  common  rate  of  a 
cow  and  calf  is  fifty  shillings,  be  she  bifj  or  little,  iliey  are  never  curiotis 
to  examine  that  point P  terhaps  not ;  yet  were  there  other  points 
worthy  of  notice,  and  which  we  think  could  not  have  been  wholly 
overlooked  even  by  the  careless  Virginians.  Colonel  Robert  Carter, 
of  the  Northern  Neck,  in  1723,  while  cheapening  an  estate  which  he 
wished  to  purchase  with  the  stock  upon  it,  gives  an  unfavorable  ac- 
count of  the  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs ;  but  one  which  we  should  hardly 
think  applicable  to  the  whole  province,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  it 
at  that  time. — Southern  Planter,  11.  40. 

Mr.  JetTerson,  in  combating  the  absurd  prejudice  of  Count  de  BufFon, 
"that  as  an  incident  of  the  climate,  all  animals  degenerated  in 
America,"  denies  the  law,  while  he  admits  the  fact,  ascribing  it  to 
neglect  and  insufl^cicnt  food — the  which  as  we  have  seen  is  no  matter 
of  conjecture — and  adds:  "It  may  be  aflirnicd  with  tnith,  that  in 
those  countries,  and  with  those  individuals  in  America,  where  necessity 
or  curiosity  has  produced  equal  attention  as  in  Europe  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  animals,  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  of  our  continent 
are  as  large  as  those  of  the  other.  There  are  particular  instances, 
well  attested,  where  individuals  of  this  country  have  imported  good 
breeders  from  Enfjland,  and  have  improved  their  size  in  some  years." — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  59. 

There  is  also  a  curious  passage  in  Adam  Smith,  which  not  only 
confirms  this  reasoning,  but  will  serve  to  show  that  America  is  not  tlie 
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only  country  whose  people,  while  intently  pursuing  certain  objects, 
have  overlooked  others  which  were  both  desirable  and  attainable ; 
where  similar  consequences  have  resulted  from  like  neglect,  and  have 
been  retrieved  by  the  same  means. 

"Tlie  want  of  manure,  and  the  disproportion  between  the  stock 
employed  in  cultivation,  and  the  land  which  it  is  destined  to  cultivate, 
are  likely  to  introduce  in  the  English  colonies  in  North  America,  a  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  not  unlike  that  which  still  continues  to  take  place 
in  so  many  parts  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Kahn^  the  Swedish  traveler,  when 
he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  husbandry  of  some  of  tliose  colonies,  as 
he  found  it  1749,  observes  accordingly,  that  he  can,  with  difficulty, 
discover  there  the  character  of  the  English  nation,  so  well  skilled  in  all 
the  different  branches  of  agriculture.  They  make  scarce  any  manure 
for  their  com  fields,  he  says ;  but  when  one  piece  of  ground  has  been 
exhausted  by  continual  cropping,  tliey  clear  and  cultivate  another 
piece  of  fresn  land ;  and  when  tJiat  is  exhausted,  proceed  to  a  third. 
Their  cattle  are  allowed  to  wander  through  the  woods  and  other  un- 
cultivated grounds,  where  they  are  half-starved ;  having  long  ago  ex- 
tirpated almost  all  the  annual  grasses  by  cropping  them  too  early  in 
the  spring,  before  they  had  time  to  form  their  flowers,  or  to  shed  their 
seeds.  The  annual  grasses  were,  it  seems,  the  best  natural  grasses  in 
that  part  of  Nortli  America ;  and  when  the  Europeans  first  settled 
there,  they  used  to  grow  very  thick  and  to  rise  three  or  four  feet  high, 
A  piece  of  ground  which,  when  he  wrote,  could  not  maintain  one  cow, 
would  in  former  times,  he  was  assured,  have  maintained  four,  each  of 
which  would  have  given  four  times  the  quantity  of  milk  which  that 
one  was  capable  of  giving.  The  poorness  of  the  pasture  had,  in  his 
opinion,  occasioned  the  degradation  of  their  cattle,  which  degenerated 
sensibly  from  one  generation  to  another.  They  were  probably  not 
unlike  that  stunted  breed  which  was  common  all  over  Scotland  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  and  which  is  7^0?^;  so  much  mended  tlirough  the 
greater  part  of  the  low  country,  and  not  so  much  by  a  change  of  the 
breed,  though  that  cxpidicnt  has  been  employed  in  some  places,  as  by  a 
more  plentiftil  method  of  feeding  them." — Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  I. 
Ch.  XL 

There  are  several  considerations  which  should  induce  a  doubt, 
whether  matters  in  Virginia  had  ever  reached  a  pass  so  low  as  that 
here  spoken  of.  AVhile  certain  favorable  circumstances  in  our  situa- 
tion would  operate  to  retard  the  progi-ess  of  degeneracy,  direct  efforts 
to  arrest  it,  were  probably  made  by  many.  Our  climate  is  milder ; 
oar  winter  shorter :  the  offal  of  Indian  corn  in  winter,  and  the  marshes 
and  forests  from  spring  to  autumn,  which  were  in  effect  unappropriated 
commons,  offered  resources  unknown  in  bleak,  treeless  Scotland. 
These  unfavorable  reports  proceed  from  foreigners,  generally  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  rearing  of  cattle  has  for  ages  been  a  primary  object, 
and  who  were  prone  to  dwell  on  size  as  an  indispensable  test  of  ex- 
cellence. AVe  may,  therefore,  qualify  their  testimony  by  the  experience 
and  reasoning  of  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  whose  authority  on  this 
subject  is  deservedly  high.  Sir  J.  S.  Sebright,  in  his  essay  on  *'  The 
Art  of  Improving  Domestic  Animals,"  says:  "Many  causes  combine  to 
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prevent  animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  from  degenerating ;  they  are 
perpetually  intermixinor,  and,  therefore,  do  not  feel  the  bad  effects  of 
breeding  in-and-in.  The  perfections  of  some  correct  the  imperfections 
of  others,  and  they  go  on  without  any  material  alteration,  except  what 
arises  from  the  effect  of  food  and  climate.  The  greatest  number  of 
females,  will  of  course,  fall  to  the  share  of  the  most  vigorous  males ; 
and  the  strongeM  individuals  of  both  sexes,  by  driving  away  the  weak- 
est, will  enjoy  the  best  food,  and  the  most  favorable  situations,  for 
themselves  and  for  their  offspring.  A  severe  winter,  or  a  scarcity 
of  food,  by  destroying  the  weak  and  the  unhealthy,  has  all  the  good 
effect  of  the  most  skillful  selection.  In  cold,  barren  countries  no  ani- 
mals can  live  to  the  age  of  maturity  but  those  who  have  strong  con- 
stitutions; the  weak  and  unhealthy  do  not  live  to  propagate  their 
infirmities,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  our  domestic  animals.  To 
this  I  attribute  the  peculiar  hardiness  of  the  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
bred  in  mountainous  countries,  more  than  to  their  having  been  inur^ 
to  the  severity  of  the  climate." — American  Farmer,  VII.  370. 

These  remarks  are  very  suggestive,  and  not  inapplicable  to  the 
Virginia  cattle  of  that  day,  many  of  which  were  virtually  in  the  state 
here  described.  The  probability  is,  that  then,  as  afterwards,  all  large 
herds  were  divided  into  two  classes,  which  received  widely  different 
treatment.  Work  oxen  and  the  best  milkers  among  the  cows  would 
be  favored  in  winter  witli  more  and  better  food  and  shelter,  and  not 
prepared  for  the  butcher  until  age  had  rendered  them  otherwise  useless. 
Cows  of  inferior  quality  would  be  milked  only  in  summer,  and  on  the 
approach  of  winter  would  be  left,  with  other  cattle  of  their  own  grade, 
to  harder  fare.  The  common  range  would  ordinarily  be  sufficient  to 
recruit  them  in  the  mild  season,  and  with  little  extra  food  to  fit  them 
for  the  shambles ;  and  accordingly  from  this  class  were  obtained  their 
principal  supplies  of  beef.  Nor  were  the  animals  of  either  class  left 
to  mix  at  random.  The  same  autliority  defines  the  art  of  breeding  as 
"  the  selection  of  males  and  females  intended  to  breed  together,  in 
reference  to  each  other's  merits  and  defects."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  ancient  Virginians  understood  this  art  in  its  application  to 
horses.  And  this  was  true  of  the  whole  colonial  era.  They  were  at 
great  expense  in  procuring  those  of  the  best  blood  from  abroad,  and 
showed  great  constancy  and  sagacity  in  preserving  and  improving 
their  qualities.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  those  who  were  so  suc- 
cessful here  should  wholly  fail  to  apply  the  same  principles  in  rearing 
other  animals.  No  doubt  they  often  erred  in  judgment,  as  this  branch 
of  the  subject  was  not  then  reduced  to  a  science ;  but  the  matter  was. 
not  wholly  left  to  chance  or  caprice.  The  three  great  desiderata  in 
cattle  were  recognised  then  as  now.  Of  oxen  they  would  soon  learn 
by  experience  which  were  the  most  hardy,  strong,  and  tractable ;  of 
cows  which  yielded  the  largest  tribute  to  the  dairy ;  and,  as  beeves 
were  stalled  tlien  as  now,  which  of  them  most  readily  took  on  fat. 
Observation  would  show  that  these  several  qualities  were  more  con- 
spicuous in  animals  of  particular  families,  and  interest  would  suggest 
that  from  such  should  be  selected  the  males  and  females  intended  to 
perpetuate  the  race. 
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It  must  be  owned  that  among  our  people  were  many  superficial 
observers  who  attached  but  little  importance  to  the  mere  form  of 
animals,  and  who  supposed  that,  in  the  case  of  cattle  and  hogs  espe- 
cially, any  defects  which  had  been  induced  by  a  stint  of  food  would 
be  corrected  by  a  more  liberal  supply.  This  error  was  widely  preva- 
lent, and  was  embodied  in  the  proverb,  "  English  feed  makes  English 
breed."  But  there  were  enough  of  the  other  class  to  redeem  Virginia 
from  the  reproach  of  entirely  neglecting  so  important  a  branch  of 
husbaidry. 

It  is  also  pertinent  to  remark,  that  many  large  proprietors  in  the 
eastern  counties,  and  of  those  who  had  done  most  to  improve  the 
breed  of  horses,  during  the  colonial  period,  held  and  cultivated  estates 
higher  up  the  country  and  nearer  the  frontier,  where  the  natural 
range,  or  pasture  of  the  fields,  was  better  than  at  their  places  of  resi- 
dence ;  wJhere  they  could  more  easily  carry  out  judicious  plans  in  re- 
gard to  stpck,  and  from  whence,  in  fact,  they  drew  a  great  part  of 
their  supplies  in  this  kind.  Attention  to  this  subject  vaned  with  indi- 
viduals and  fluctuated  at  different  times,  but  never  wholly  subsided. 
From  the  era  of  the  successful  efforts  of  Bakewell  and  Culley  in  im- 
proving the  sheep  and  cattle  of  England,  we  might  suppose  that  some 
of  the  zeal  inspired  by  their  methods  and  principles  would  extend  to 
Virgini^i  and  give  a  renewed  impulse  to  the  same  interest  here.  And 
this  we  learn  was  the  case. 
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1.— IS  OUR  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DETERIORATING? 

Thb  Hon.  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  delivered  some  remarks  the  other  day  iq 
Congresa,  upon  a  proposition  to  endow  with  the  public  lands,  Agricultural 
Colleges  in  the  several  States.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  projKwition,  we  cannot  refrain  from  introducing  some  of  his  views  which 
demonstrate  a  declining  ratio  of  increase  in  agricultural  development^  and 
a  condition  of  things  very  far  from  gratifying  in  regard  to  the  improvement 
and  exhaustion  of  soils  among  us.  Of  the  decline  in  Northern  agriculture  we 
have  furnished  evidence  on  previous  occasions  in  the  pages  of  the  Review. 
Mr.  Morrill  says: 

The  proeperity  and  happiness  of  a  large  and  populous  nation  depend — 

1.  Upon  the  division  of  the  land  into  small  precis. 

2.  Upon  the  education  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

Our  agriculturists,  as  a  whole,  instead  of  seeking  a  higher  cultivation,  are 
extending  their  boundaries ;  and  their  education,  on  the  contrary,  is  limited  to 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  their  forefathers. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  common  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil  in  all  parts  of  our 
country  is  so  defective  as  to  make  the  soil  poorer  year  by  year,  it  is  a  most 
deplorable  fact,  and  a  fact  of  national  concern.  If  we  are  steadily  impairing 
the  natural  productiveness  of  the  soil,  it  is  a  national  waste,  compensated  only 
by  private  robbery.     What  are  the  facts? 

In  New  England,  the  pasture-fed  stock  is  not  on  the  increase,  and  sheep- 
Iiu^bandry  is  gradually  growing  of  less  importance,  excej>ting,  perhaps,  in  Ver- 
mont and  New  Ilampshire.     The  wheat  crop,  once  abundant,  is  now  inconside- 
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rable.    The  following  table  will  exhibit  somethiog  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
crops  in  ten  years:  • 

WTieat — bvAfieh,  Potatoes — btuheU. 

1840.  1850.  1840.  186a 

Connecticut 87,000        41,000  8,414,288     2,689,806 

Massachusetts 157,923         81,211  5,385,652     3,385,884 

Rhodelsland 3,098  49        911,973         651,029 

NewHampshire 422,124      185,658  6,206,606    4,304,919 

Maine 848,166      296,259  10,392,280    3,436.040 

Vermont 495,800      535,955  8,869,751     4,^61,014 


2,014,111  1,090,132  36,180,500  19,418,191 
In  many  of  the  Southern  States  the  decreasing  production  is  equally  marked. 

Wheat,  bushels  in  1840.        In  185a 

Tennessee 4,569,692  1,619,886 

Kentucky 4,803, 152  2, 142,822 

Georgia 1,801,830  1,088,634 

Alabama 888,052  294,044 

12,012,726  5,144,796 

These  facts^  after  all  proper  allowances  for  errors  and  a  short  crop,  establiab, 
conclusively,  that  in  all  parts  of  our  country  important  elements  in  the  soil 
have  been  exhausted ;  and  its  fertility,  in  spite  of  all  improvements  is  steadily 
sinking.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  in  use  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
1825,  was  7,160,967;  in  1855,  the  number  had  increased  to  26,758,182  here»; 
but  the  number  of  sheep  had  decreased  so  that  there  were  nearly  three  hun- 
dred thousand  less  than  there  were  thirty  years  ago ;  and  within  a  period  of 
five  years  the  decrease  has  been  nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  while  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  horses,  cows,  and  swine,  is  above  fifteen  per  cent.  In  1845  the 
product  of  wheat  was  13,391,770  bushels.  It  has  steadily  declined  since,  until 
the  product  of  the  post  year  did  not  exceed  6,000,000  bushels.  The  average 
yield  of  corn  per  acre  in  1844  was  24.75  bushels ;  but  in  1854  it  was  only  21.02 
bushels. 

The  plantinc:  lands  of  Southern  States  have  also  greatly  deteriorated,  and 
some  new  fertilizer,  beyond  rotation  of  crops,  is  anxiously  sought  The  aver- 
age crop  of  wheat  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Xoith  Carolina  for  1850,  was 
only  seven  bushels  per  acre.  In  Alabama  and  Georgia  but  five  bushels  per 
acre.  And  even  the  largest  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  that  of  Massachusetts^ 
was  but  sixteen  bushels  per  acre ;  and  this,  with  the  leanest  soil,  proves  her 
agricultural  science  far  in  advance  of  her  sister  States.  While  the  crop  of  cot- 
ton in  the  new  lands  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  was  seven  hundred  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  per  acre,  it  was  but  three  Iiundred  and  twenty  pounds 
per  acre  in  tfie  tflder  cultivated  fields  of  South  Carolina. 

In  a  Southern  journal  I  find  the  following  statement: 

"  An  Alabama  planter  says  that  cotton  has  destroyed  more  than  earthquakes 
or  volcanic  eruptions.  Witness  the  red  hills  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
which  have  produced  cotton  till  the  last  dying  gasp  of  the  soil  forbade  any 
further  attempt  at  cultivationf  and  the  land,  turned  out  to  nature,  reminds 
the  traveler,  as  he  views  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  country,  of  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Greece." 

In  Virginia,  the  crop  of  tobacco  in  1850  was  less  than  that  of  1840,  by  over 
eighteen  million  pounds.  No  crop  has  proved  more  destructive  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  than  the  tobacco  crop,  and  this  staple  commodity,  unless  a  cheap 
and  effective  remedy  can  be  found,  must  be  either  banished  or  it  will  banish 
the  cultivators.  In  this  Stat^,  where  tobacco,  corn,  and  wheat  have  been  con- 
tinued for  a  century,  many  districts  are  no  longer  cultivated.  Liebig  says, 
"that  from  every  acre  of  this  land,  there  were  removed  in  the  space  of  one 
hundred  years,  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  alkalies,  in  leaves,  grain,  and  straw." 
In  a  letter  of  General  Washington,  dated  August  6,  1786,  to  a  friend  (Arthur 
Young)  in  England,  he  writes : 
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"The  system  of  agrioulture,  if  the  epithet  system  can  be  applied  to  it,  which 
is  in  use  in  this  part  of  the  United  Statei^,  is  as  unproductive  to  tlie  practitioners 
as  it  is  ruinous  to  the  landholders.     Yet  it  is  pertinaciously  adhered  to." 

Writing  to  the  same  person,  at  a  subsequent  date,  (Decembers,  1791,)  he 
says: 

"The  English  farmer  must  entertain  a  contemptible  opinion  of  our  husban- 
dry, or  a  horrid  idea  of  our  land,  when  he  is  to  be  informed  that  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  bushels  of  wheat  is  the  yield  of  an  acre." 

Since  these  words  were  written,  little  has  been  done  to  elevate  the  character 
of  Virginia  farming,  and  Mount  Vernon  itself,  losing  the  eye  of  its  muster,  has 
lapsed  into  the  general  degeneracy.  While  the  3'ield  of  wheat  has  increased 
in  England  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  it  has  sunk  to  seven  in  Virginia.  The 
opinion  of  the  "  English  farmer  "  may  be  imagined. 

In  an  address  of  the  late  Uon.  A.  Stevenson,  in  1850,  to  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Albemarle,  in  Virginia,  he  said  : 

"  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  attempt  to  impress  upon  you  the  depressed 
and  wretched  condition  of  the  farming  interests  throughout  the  State  at  large, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  portions  of  it^  which  constitute  honorable  and 
praiseworthy  exceptiona." 

Even  in  Ohio  the  wheat  crop  is  already  less  remunerative  than  formerly,  and 
fields  long  cultivated  are  given  up  to  pasturage.  In  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 
Illinois,  where  «o  large  an  amount  of  grain  is  sold  and  carried  off,  instead  of 
beiDff  fed  out  to  stock,  they  are  selling  their  lands  by  the  bushel  in  the  shape 
of  wheat  and  corn,  and  that  for  a  price  utterly  ruinous.  Commerce,  founded 
upon  such  agricultural  economy  as  this,  must  come  to  an  end,  although  the 
folly  will  continue  to  be  avenged  on  posterity  even  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation. 

In  the  agricultural  survey  of  Mississippi,  recently  published,  Mr.  Harper, 
speaking  of  the  system  pursued  in  that  State,  says : 

"  This  agriculture  has  hitherto  been  a  very  exhausting  one.  Mississippi  is  a 
new  State  ;  it  dates  its  existence  only  from  the  year  1818 ;  and  notwithstanding 
all  its  fertilicy,  a  large  part  of  the  land  is  already  exhausted  ;  the  State  is  full 
of  old  deserted  fields." 

A  recent  address  issued  by  the  agricultural  convention  in  South  Carolina, 
declares : 

"  Our  stocks  of  hogs,  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  are  diminishing  in  size  and  do- 
creasing  in  number,  and  our  purses  are  being  strained  fur  their  liiatcent  to  sup- 
ply their  places  from  the  Northwestern  States." 

In  the  late  message  of  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  he  eloqHontly  de?cants  upon 
the  "educational  want*"  of  his  State,  and  among  many  other  fact^,  he  notices 
"  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  under  a  system  of  agriculture  that  glories  in  ex- 
clnding  the  application  of  scientific  principles." 

My  time  will  not  permit  a  greater  accumulation  of  evidence  on  this  point, 
although  I  have  a  cloud  of  witnesses  in  reserve,  nor  is  pointing  out  the  naked- 
ness of  the  land  an  agreeable  duty.  The  leading  fact,  however,  of  a  wide- 
spread deterioration  of  the  soil,  stands  out  too  boldly  to  be  denied.  The  great 
irreversible  law  of  American  agriculture  appears  in  the  constant  and  increasing 
diminution  of  agricultural  products,  without  any  advance  in  prices.  It  follows, 
just  in  proportion, "that  capital  is  disappearing,  and  that  labor  receives  a  dimiu- 
isliing  reward.  Our  country  is  growing  debilitated,  and  we  propat^ate  th« 
consumptive  disease  with  all  the  energy  of  private  entei prise  and  public 
patronage. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  three-fourths  of  the  arable  land  of  our  whole 
country  is  more  or  less  subjected  to  this  process  of  exhaustion.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  Dr.  Lee,  of  Georgia,  that  the  annual  income  of  the  soil  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  United  States  is  diminishing 
at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  an  acre.  This  would  amount  to  $10,000,000,  and  in- 
volve the  loss  of  a  capital  of  $166,066,666  annually.  A  bum  greater  than  all 
our  national  and  State  taxation  I 
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Men  waste  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  on  the  theory  that  it  is  inexhaustible^ 
whose  entire  wealth  might  not  purchase  the  raw  materials — the  magnesia,  lime, 
Aoda,  potash,  phosphorous,  sulpnur,  carbon,  nitrogen,  <&o. — necessary  to  make  a 
single  acre  possessing  primitive  fertility.  Thus  the  accumulated  store  of  agei 
pa^se^  away  in  a  single  generation. 

And  this  wast«  of  soil  is  not  the  only  thing  wasted.  For  want  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  which  the  institutions  aimed  at  can  alone  impart,  Oolonel  Wil« 
der,  a  gentleman  of  well  earned  fame,  estimates  the  annual  loss  of  the  single 
State  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  one  product  of  her  cereal  grains,  at  $2,000,000. 
Another  gentleman,  in  the  same  State,  of  ^reat  experience  in  the  line  of  etoek; 
<lairy,  &.C.,  reports  the  loss  from  the  same  ignorance  and  unskillfulnesa  in  these 
interests,  at  $15,000,000  for  that  State  alone.  The  loss  of  New  York,  upon  her 
four  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  and  fourteen  horses,  (and  Ohio,  by  the 
census  of  1850,  had  more,)  through  the  universal  incompetency  in  the  veteri- 
nary art,  has  been  reckoned  at  not  less  than  $2,000,000. 

WHAT  IS  DONE  FOR  AGRICULTUBAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

The  system  of  education  is  known  to  be  more  complete  in  Prussia  than  in  any 
uther  nation  of  Europe.  It  may  be  said  that  all  tne  children  attend  school 
until  they  are  thirteen  year<>  old ;  and  agricultural  colleges^  and  schools  for  the 
mechanic  arts  and  higlier  trades,  are  liberally  sustained,  and  with  a  mueli 
larger  staff  of  professors  than  is  common  in  the  United  States.  This  nation  is 
making  rapid  progress  in  wealth  and  intelligence. 

In  ^xony  they  have  a  number  of  experiment  stations,  or  experimental  farmi^ 
with  laboratories  attached,  and  five  or  more  schools  exclusively  for  agriculture. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  agriculture  and  all  branches  of  industry 
are  pursued  with  more  enterprise  and  success  than  in  the  little  monarchy  of 
Saxony;  and  there,  of  815,185  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen 
years,  311,454  were,  in  1851,  in  actual  attendance  at  school. 

Belgium  has  its  agricultural  schools  also,  and  great  opportunities  for  general 
education  are  given,  especially  in  the  larger  towns.  Here  farming  is  conduct- 
ed most  on  a  scientific  basis ;  and  Belgium,  supporting  a  population  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  six  to  the  square  mile,  in  a  climate  inferior  to  that  of  Ken- 
tucky or  Virginia,  averaging  only  twenty-six  and  twenty-three  to  the  square 
mile,  is  the  first  in  rank  as  an  agricultural  State  in  Europe.  Its  once  noted 
battle-fields  are  now  equally  noted  as  model  farms.  This  preeminence  is 
chiefly  the  result  of  scientific  attention  to  manures. 

France,  from  the  time  of  Napoleon,  has  done  much  for  agriculture.  Beet- 
sugar,  the  mulberry,  the  grape,  as  well  as  Merino  sheep  and  the  Thibet  goat^ 
have  received  imperial  attention.  No  expense  in  France  is  shirked  in  the  cause 
of  agricultural  science.  Her  botanical  gardens,  chemical  laboratories,  physio- 
logical museums,  and  schools  for  instructions  in  the  veterinary  art,  surpass  all 
others  in  existence,  and  with  her  five  agricultural  colleges,  and  almost  one 
hundred  inferior  agricultural  schools,  are  performing  herculean  labors  for  the  " 
elevation  of  the  farming  population  of  the  empire.  The  Revolution  and  the 
successive  wars  loaded  France  with  an  immense  debt ;  but  this  was  rapidly 
extinguished  from  the  never-failing  resources  of  her  soil.  The  abrogation  of 
the  game  laws  and  many  other  feudal  enactments,  has  aided  her  progress,  bat 
the  breaking  up  and  division  of  every  estate  at  the  death  of  the  owner,  doubt- 
less retards  much  of  permanent  improvement.  But  for  this  abuse  of  a  true 
principle,  and  the  illiterate  condition  of  her  people,  France  would  have  been 
the  pioneer  of  rural  economy. 

As  it  is,  we  look  more  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  Ireland,  to  some  ez- 
tiMit,  for  principles  and  facts  for  our  instruction.  Here  we  find  agriculture 
developed  in  all  its  noblest  attitudes.  Science,  wealth,  taste,  mind,  and  rank, 
combine  to  increase  its  profit,  beauty,  and  honor.  Tbe  large  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals enable  science  to  delve  constantly  in  its  behalf;  but  the  (?oyemment| 
far  from  thinking  that  enough,  annually  contributes  liberally  to  the  same  object^ 
especially  in  Ireland.  Colleges  and  schools  of  agriculture  are  numerous  in 
Great  Britain,  but  their  usefulness  is  greatly  restricted  on  account  of  the  limited 
attendance  arising  from  the  jealousies  of  caste.  Agricultural  improvement  is 
imposed  on  such  a  people  from  necessity.    The  heavy  taxation,  the  enormous 
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eonsmnption  of  luxuries,  and  deuBity  of  population,  could  not  be  otherwise 
supported.  Science,  like  the  rod  of  Aaron,  has  touched  the  soil,  and,  behold ! 
the  crops  are  doubled.  Nothing  but  this  in  Ireland  could  have  checked  the 
dispersion  of  a  nation — a  nation,  too,  that  in  ten  years  preceding  1846,  exported 
more  grain  than  all  of  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  the  magnificent 
proportions  of  her  commerce,  freckling  all  seas  with  its  flag,  and  notwithstand- 
mg  ner  all-embracing  manufactures,  with  their  countless  fires  blazing  day  and 
night)  England,  were  her  agriculture  to  retrograde,  or  the  land  fail  '*to  yield 
her  increase,"  would  be  numbered  with  things  that  were,  and  the  earth  no 
more  rock  at  the  sound  of  Trafalgar  or  Waterloo. 

The  Government  of  Russia,  the  growing  giant  of  Europe,  has  recently-  taken 
a  conspicuous  lead  in  the  education  of  its  people,  and  the  cause  of  agriculture 
there  holds  a  deserved  prominence.  Of  colleges,  schools,  and  special  schools 
devoted  to  agriculture,  Russia  maintains  a  greater  number  than  any  other  na- 
tion, France  only  excepted.  No  nation  has  arisen  in  the  political  firmament 
with  a  steadier  splenaor  than  the  great  northern  bear,  which,  instead  of 
pawing,  like  Milton*s  lion,  *'  his  hinder-parts  to  get  free"  from  the  mud  of  the 
Nile,  is  struggling  to  get  free  from  the  Polar  ice  of  ignorance.  The  back-bone 
of  Russia,  in  her  recent  contest,  lay  in  her  agricultural  forces,  and  against 
these  but  half-tutored  resources  of  men  and  wealth,  half  the  strength  of  Europe 
could  only  wage  a  drawn  battle.  Here  we  find  a  dcispotitsm,  from  motives 
merely  of  governmental  policy,  elevating  labor,  placing  it  within  the  power 
of  her  agriculturists  and  artisans  to  become  educated  and  skillful,  while  our 
people,  with  the  Government  in  their  own  hands,  parley  on  the  brink,  and  do 
nothing  for  their  own  benefit 

Spain  is  weak  in  all  her  industry,  because,  while  an  uneducated  Spanish 
gentleman,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  found,  so  neither  can  a  peasant  be  found  who 
can  read  or  write. 

Italy,  anciently  far  in  advance  of  nil  her  coteniporarie$s  in  theory  and  practice, 
is  now  behind  all  other  States  in  her  farming  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  here 
we  find  but  one  person  in  fifty  provided  with  any  instruction  whatever. 

I  might  contrast  Bohemia  with  Saxony,  and  even  Ireland  with  England,  or 
the  difi:erent  cantons  of  Switzerland  with  each  other,  to  show  the  diiference 
between  ignorant  and  educated  culture  of  the  soil,  but  I  have  not  space. 

2.— COTTON  AND  ITS  DESTINY. 

TiCE  United  States  Economist  is  one  of  the  ablest  statistical  and  financial 
journals  published  in  this  or  any  other  couutr3\  The  Editor  has  recently  ex- 
amined at  length  the  relations  of  demand,  and  supply  of  tlie  cotton  crop,  ai\d 
conclusively  shows  how  the  former  is  gaining  and  must  gain  upon  the  latter, 
notwithstanding  the  fear  of  some  recent  writers,  whose  si>oculntion9  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Review.     We  quote: 

The  continued  anxiety  of  the  manufacturers  abroad  in  relation  to  cotton  sup- 
plies^ is  not  likely  to  be  relieved  by  the  continued  high  prices  of  the  article,  in- 
asmuch as  that  those  do  not,  as  it  was  hoped  they  would,  stimulate  the  growth 
elsewhere.  We  have,  therefore,  made  some  remarlc.s  upon  the  fact  that  no  count  ry 
but  the  United  States  produces  a  surplus  of  cotton.  That  is  to  say,  the  other 
sources  of  supply — Brazil,  Egypt,  East  and  West  Indies — all  buy  a  greater  weight 
of  cotton  in  the  shape  of  goods,  than  they  sell  in  raw  material.  This  is  a  fact  not 
sufficiently  borne  in  mind,  since  it  is  one  which  is  destined  to  produce  immense 
change  in  the  face  of  afi'aii-s.  During  the  last  fifteen  year?,  the  condition  of 
the  human  race  has  become  greatly  ameliorated  in  respect  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  In  England,  the  diflference  between  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple now  and  during  the  French  war,  is  almost  us  great  as  if  in  that  time  they 
had  emerged  from  barbarism.  The  populations  of  Euroj^e  are  making  rapid 
strides  in  the  same  direction.  Everywhere  legal  restrictions  upon  traffic  are 
being  removed,  and  a  more  active  interchange  of  international  commodities  is 
taking  place.  The  condition  of  the  people  manifests  itself  in  the  improved 
quantity  and  quality  of  clothing  they  enjoy ;  while  the  material  of  that  cloth- 
ing had  been  drawn  almost  altogether  from  the  Southern  United  States  in  the 
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shape  of  cotton.  The  Britieh  authorities  do  not  scruple  to  ascribe  to  cotton 
alone  the  entire  honor  of  their  success  in  the  Napoleon  wars.  Mr.  Porter,  on 
the  "  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  remarks  : 

'*It  is  to  the  spinning-jenny  and  the  steam-en^ne  that  we  must  look  for  the 
true  power  of  our  fleets  and  annies,  and  as  the  chief  support,  also,  of  a  leng  con- 
tinued agricultural  prosperity." 

J.  McGregor  says: 

'•The  steam-engine  and  the  spinning-jenny  enabled  her,  (England,)  in  de- 
fiance of  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  in  spite  of  high  taxation  and  dear  bread,  to 
enrich  herself  so  as  to  pay  all  burdens,"  &c 

**  The  inventions  of  Watt  and  Hargrave,  says  the  British  historian,  conquered 
Napoleon ;  but  those  inventions  only  facilitated  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 
Hence,  when  Sir  Archibald  Alison  alleges  that  the  development  of  the  English 
cotton  machinery  were  the  real  conquerors  of  Napoleon,  lie  falls  short  in  his 
penetration  of  Uie  original  cause,  which  was  the  great  staple  of  the  South.  The 
Southern  United  States  gave  England  the  honor  of  the  European  victories  and 
conferred  wealth  upon  her.  She  sought  emancipation  from  tnat  source  of  sup- 
ply, by  seeking  it  m  the  West  Indies,  and  by  promoting  her  rule  in  the  East. 
During  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  chimera  of  East  India  cotton  has 
amused  many  statesmen.  In  1818  there  were  imported  into  Great  Britain 
177,600.000  lbs.  of  cotton.  Of  this  quantity  67,456,411  lbs.,  or  more  than  one- 
third,  came  from  Iiiditu  In  the  same  year  England  imported  from  India 
2,100,000  pieces  of  cotton  goods,  5,600,000  yards.  We  may  compare  this  with 
the  first  year's  business  with  India. 

Import  and  export  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods  to  and  from  Cheat  Britain  and 

India, 


1818 

1827 

1856 

1857 

IMPOETBD  FROM. 

Cotton,  ibs.         Goods,  piecos. 
...     67,456,411         1,601,920 
...     81,339,810         1,091,820 
...  147,488,266             257,720 

EXPOETEO  TO. 

Goods,  yards.                Yam,  Ibs. 

8,842,046                     1,861 

42,566,872             3,24   ,478 

552,805,631           29,127,116 

•*  This  has  been  the  result  of  procuring  supplies  from  India,  viz:  In  1818, 
England  got  from  this  country  67,416,000  lbs.  of  raw  cotton,  and  80,000,000 
yards  of  cotton  more  than  she  sent  In  1856,  she  sent  to  America,  in  goods, 
161,900,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  and  got  back  147,488,000  of  raw  cotton,  or  4,600,000 
lbs.  less  than  she  sent.  Tliis  result  seems  to  be  a  little  singular  at  first,  but  a 
little  reflection  shows  it  to  be  inevitable.  There  are  in  India  186,000,000  of 
souls,  occupying  a  climate  to  which  cotton  clothing  is  alone  suitable.  That 
clothing  was,  and  is  made  by  hand.  Before  machinery  was  invented,  those 
goods  made  by  the  dexterous  Indians  could  be  sold  to  advantage  in  England,  in 
competition  with  the  humbler  of  that  country.  The  invention  of  cotton  ma- 
chinery threw  out  of  employ  all  the  hand  laborers  of  England,  and  finally  those 
of  Europe,  substituting  power-loom  goods.  Since  that  era,  viz :  in  the  last 
thirty  ye.irs — the  English  power  in  India  has  been  gradually  consolidating,  un- 
doubtedly much  to  the  improvement  of  the  people,  whose  employments  have 
multiplied.  Hence  what  is  effectual  in  England  becomes  inevitable  in  India, 
viz :  that  machine  goods  should  supplant  hand  goods,  and  enhance  the  quan- 
tity consumed. 

*'  The  quantity  of  cotton  cloth  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  nearly  as 
follows: 

Imports  cotton  goods,  1856,  yards 257 ,000,OfK) 

Manufactured  cotton  goods,  yards. 620,0(K),OOO 

Total  yards 877 ,000,000 

Exports  domestic  goods. 40,000,000 


Complete  yards 837,000,000 
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"This  would  give  thirty-one  yards  per  head  of  the  population,  worth  $8. 
Now  the  people  of  India  probably  wear  a  large  quantity  of  cotton,  since  the 
male  dresses  are  nearly  all  cotton ;  while  in  the  United  States  the  shirt  only  is 
cotton.  lii  however,  we  allow  about  the  same  quantity,  say  thirty  yards»  to  a 
]>opulation  of  131,000,000  souls,  we  have  a  consumption  equal  to  3,000,000  bales 
of  cotton,  worked  up  by  hand,  for  garments  for  the  natives.  All  that  labor  has 
to  be  supplied  by  machinery,  and  with  the  substitution  the  demand  for  cloth 
will  increase  as  it  has  elsewhere.  And  there  can,  under  no  circumstances,  ever 
be  a  surplus  of  cotton  there.  Events  now  point  to  a  change  in  China  similar 
to  that  which  has  taken  place  in  India,  and  the  conflict  between  power-loom 
and  hand-loom  goods  is  about  to  take  place.  The  vast  quantity  of  cotton  used 
in  China  is  seldom  brought  under  the  eyes  of  European  merchants,  since  they 
give  no  surplus  for  sale.  What  is  known  of  China  is  that  the  substantial  cloth 
known  as  nankeen,  is  the  very  extensive  product  of  Chinese  looms  in  the  cen- 
tral provinces,  and,  dyed  blue,  becomes  the  garments  of  almost  all  the  people. 
Now  in  regard  to  tlie  population  of  China,  there  is  much  difference  of  opimon. 
The  last  census,  given  in  1812,  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  reliable,  and  it  gave 
362,467,183  souls.  The  best  authorities  consider  it  as  the  most  accurate.  Now 
if  we  take  the  previous  census  we  have  results  as  follows ; 

POPULATION  OP  CHINA. 

Tears.  Increase.  Per  annum.    Perct. 

1711 28,606,716         '. 

1753 103,050,060        42  74,222,602         1,764,824         2i 

1792 307,467,200         39         204,417,140         5,610,401         6i 

1812 362,467,189         80  54,126,679         2,706,883         1 

1856 481,700,000        44         119,240,000         2,710,000  f 

"There  is  an  evident  discrepancy  in  the  census  of  1812,  but  otherwise  the  in- 
crease seems  to  be  regular.  The  rule  of  increase  in  all  countries  decreases  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers,  and  we  here  estimate  the  increase  since  1812  at 
three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  which  would  give  a  present  population  of 
481,700.000  souls.  Now,  as  we  have  said,  the  use  of  cotton  in  China  is  great; 
if,  however,  we  estimate  it  at  the  same  in  the  United  States,  or  twelve  pounds 
per  head  per  a'.nnm,  the  result  would  be  a  consumption  of  12,000,0<)0  bales 
j>er  annum  produced  and  consumed  in  China.  But  in  addition  to  those  vast 
supplies.  China  has  been  a  laree  consumer  for  India  cotton — 80,000,000  pounds 
per  annum — and  nlso  for  English  and  United  States  goods.  The  machine  goods 
are  to  supplant  the  hand  goods,  more  particularly  that  neither  in  India  or 
China  is  the  art  of  printing  arrived  at.  That  what  is  going  on  in  France,  in 
the  substitution  of  gold  for  $600,000,000  of  silver  currency,  is  to  take  place  in 
India  and  China,  in  relation  to  cotton  goods,  viz:  the  substitution  of  machine 
goods,  to  the  extent  of  16,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  or  five  times  the  United 
States  crop,  per  annum,  for  hand-loom  goods.  By  that  process  the  demand  for 
cotton  will  increase  faster  than  its  production  even  in  tliose  regions,  and  the 
strain  upon  the  capacity  of  the  South  to  supply  Europe  become  annually 
greater. 

8.— HOW  ENGLAND  IS  FED. 

TuE  enormous  extent  to  which  England  is  carried  in  her  demand  upon  other 
countries  for  grain  is  scarcely'  UDderslood  among  us.  For  the  four  years  which 
preceded  the  present,  her  imports  of  brcadetuffs  for  home  uses,  reached  an 
average  of  between  $130,000,000  and  §140,000,000,  an  amount  as  large  as  the 
whole  cotton  crop  of  this  country.  Mr.  Caird  said,  in  a  recent  speech  in  Par- 
liament: 

•*ln  1852,  our  imports  of  foreign  corn  were  valued  at  about  £12,800,000.  and 
in  1856,  at  £31,400,1)00;  showing  an  increased  export  of  bullion  and  capital  in 
the  latter  year  to  the  amount  of  £18,6U0,000,  which  must  have  produced  a 
serous  <^ffect  upon  the  commercial  action  of  the  country.  In  the  four  years, 
from  1?J')0  to  1853,  this  country  paid  for  foreign  corn  and  rice  about  £64,000,000; 
and  in  tlie  four  years  from  1854  to  1857,  no  less  than  £111,000,000,  there  having 
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been  within  the  last  four  years  a  total  increase  of  .€47,000,000,  op  an  average 
increase  of  about  £12,000,000  a  3'ear.  Tlie  amount  thus  sent  abroad  in  pay- 
ment for  corn  must  have  had  a  material  effect  in  causing  the  commercial  crisis 
of  last  November,  lie  had  been  informed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  enonnous 
importations  of  rice  which  had  taken  place,  £1,000,000  had  been  lost  during 
the  last  year  upon  that  article  alone.  The  importations  of  rice  began  to  in- 
crease in  1856,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  corn  in  the  previous  year,  and  it  ap- 
peartid  that  170,000  tons  of  rice  had  been  imported  from  India  alone  during 
each  of  the  last  two  years.'* 

4.— TIIK  HORSE,  AND  UOW  TO  TAME  HIM. 

Our  readers  have  seen  some  accounts  of  the  magical  process  of  horse  taming 
which  is  practiced  by  certain  persons,  and  qf  which  they  have  preserved  the 
secret  very  closely.  Mr.  Rarey,  who  has  had  great  success  in  this  particular, 
has  latel}'  written  a  letter  for  the  New  England  Farmer,  from  which,  we  make 
an  extract     He  says : 

"  The  art  of  subduing  horses  of  vicious  and  ungovernable  dispositions,  has 
assumed  an  importance  only  commensurate  to  its  great  utility.  The  wonderful 
success  of  our  countryman,  Mr.  Rarey,  in  England  and  France,  has  created  a 
great  excitement,  an3  a  consequent  desire  to  be  informed  of  the  method  by 
which  these  astonishing  results  are  achieved.  1  am  more  pai-ticularly  induce<i 
to  revert  to  this  subject,  from  the  fact  that  numerous  recipes  have  been  pub- 
lished in  New  England  papers,  professing  to  be  the  method  by  which  Mr.  Rarey 
subjugates  and  has  acquired  so  much  control  over  the  horse.  One  of  the  re- 
cipes IS  as  follows:  *Take  the  grated  horse-castor  or  wart,  which  grows  on  the 
inside  of  the  Iioi<se's  legs,  put  it  on  an  apple  or  other  enticing  substance,  and 
let  him  eat  it;  then  rub  a  few  drops  of  the  oihCumiu  and  Rhodium  upon  his  nose.' 

'•It  is  stated  that  these  drugs  possess  some  potent  charm  by  which  the  ani- 
mal is  rendered  obnoxious  to  his  vicious  propensities,  and  his  disposition  radi- 
cally changed  to  that  of  subservience,  docility,  and  implicit  obedience  to  the 
mandates  of  his  conqueror.  In  response  to  wluch  1  unreservedly  assert  that  no 
such  result  is  produced.  The  horse  caster  exhales  an  extremely  pungent  am- 
moniacal  effluvium.  The  oil  of  Cumin  is  manufactured  from  the  seed  of  the 
same  name,  and  in  sinell  somewhat  resembles  turpentine ;  it  is  very  persistant, 
and  will  volutize  its  strong  odor  without  any  perceptible  diminution  for  several 
days.  The  oil  of  Rhodium  takes  its  name  from  the  island  of  Rhodes  or  roses. 
It  18  procured  by  maceration  from  rose-leaves,  and  has  a  very  agreeable  and 
powerful  aroma.  The  use  of  the  drugs  in  subduing  an  ungovernable  animal  is 
quite  limited.  Their  powerful  smells  perve  to  attract  his  attention  for  a  few 
moments,  and  in  this  manner,  may  possibly  prove  auxiliary  to  subsequent  ope- 
rations in  ameliorating  his  incorrigible  temper. 

**  It  is  a  fact,  authentic  beyond  all  cavilling,  that  horses  imbued  with  the 
most  intelligence  and  qualities  of  endurance,  arc  generally  the  most  stubborn 
and  implacable ;  hence,  the  inestimable  value  of  some  process  by  which  they 
may  be  reduced  to  domestication  and  consequent  utility.  The  plan  pursued  by 
Mr.  Rarey  and  myself  produces  this  result,  and  therefore  its  importance.  No 
horse  will  submit  to  man  unless  convinced  of  his  superiority.  To  obtain  this 
supremacy  in  ordinary  cases  requires  no  skill,  but  where  the  animal  is  head- 
strong and  obstinate  the  matter  assumes  a  more  formidable  aspect,  and  defies 
the  orthodox  means  by  which  success  has  been  realized. 

**The  obdurate  horse,  then,  must  be  vanquished  in  a  trial  of  strength;  he 
must  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  all  his  effort*  and  struggles  at  resistance 
shall  be  skillfully  encountered,  and  rendered  futile.  This  accomplished,  the 
horse  becomes  a  slave,  and  only  as  such,  is  he  useful.  In  this  lies  the  whole 
secret  of  horse  taming.  It  requires  nothing  but  confidence,  fearlessness,  and 
patience,  and  perseverance  in  the  operator  to  perform  what  appears  to  be 
almost  miraculous.  The  time  required  to  conquer  the  horae  varies  with  the 
animal's  disposition,  from  fifteen  minutes  to  three  hours,  and  in  a  few  isolated 
cases,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation.  In  general  it  is  quickly  and 
noiselessly  accomplished,  but  at  tines  the  struggle  is  severe  and  protracted,  but 
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SQceoas  inyanably  eventtiates ;  durinff  the  period  I  have  imparted  instrnctionB 
in  hone  traininff  I  haya  had  eeveraf  very  yicious  aDimals  subjected  to  my 
treatment^  whi<£  I  haye  in  no  instance  failed  to  conquer." 

6.— THE  SORGHO  OR  CANE  SUGAR  AGAIN. 

On  seyeral  occasions  attention  has  been  called  through  the  pages  of  the 
Review  to  the  sreat  deception  being  practiced  on  the  country  by  virtue  of 
representations  in  regard  to  the  Sorgho  or  Cane  Sugar,  which  were  not  only 
not  sustained  by  the  facts,  but  were  in  direct  opposition  to  them.  We  asserted 
that,  as  a  sugar  or  syrap  producer,  it  was  of  little  or  no  value. 

Having  just  laid  our  hands  upon  the  New  England  Farmer,  we  find  the  editor 
endorsing  an  account  of  a  most  disastrous  failure  of  the  Sorgho  experiment  in 
these  words: 

"  We  yielded  a  good  deal  of  space  last  jear  for  a  fair  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  dhinese  sugar  cane,  advised  our  friends  to  try  it  in  a  small  way,  and  have 
more  recently  given  many  accounts  of  results  in  various  quarters,  and  the  con- 
clusion we  have  come  to  is  this :  When  molasses  is  seventy-five  cents  a  gallon 
in  the  winter  or  early  spring,  [that  is,  every  ten  years  or  so — Ed.  Review]  and 
the  prospect  is  strong  that  it  will  remain  so,  it  will  be  wise  for  those  whonave 
lights  early  land,  to  cultivate  the  cane." 

The  account  which  the  editor  endorses  is  given  very  humorously.  The  party 
had  seventy  gallon  of  juice  from  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  hills  of  cane,  and 
agreed  with  a  neighbor  deacon  to  work  it  up  for  half.    The  account  proceeds — 

**  We  had  seventy  gallons  of  juice,  but  from  these  seventy  gallons  we  obtained 
but  seven  gallons  of  syrup.  There  came  a  sudden  early  frosty  which  injured  the 
cane  so  that  we  thought  it  would  not  yield  so  much  saccharine  matter. 

•*  Now  the  deacon  had  to  strip  the  leaves  from  all  the  stalks  before  they  could 
be  crushed,  and  the  frost  had  made  them  adhere  closer,  and  increased  the  labor. 
Then  there  was  the  expense  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  mill,  all  of  which 
brought  up  our  three  gallons  and  a  half  of  syrup  to  quite  a  respectable  price. 
At  last  it  was  complete,  and  the  deacon  tasted,  we  tasted,  the  cnildren  tasted, 
and  one  looked  at  the  •ther,  then  we  tasted  i^ain,  then  a  silence.  I  wanted 
to  say  it  was  good,  but  I  couldn't  tell  a  lie.  The  deacon  finally  said  he  liked 
it,  and  he  thought  the  more  one  ate  of  it,  the  better  they  would  like  it  We 
tried  the  experiment,  and  kept  a  tumbler  of  it  near  us  through  the  day,  and 
occasionally  tasted,  as  we  have  seen  old  women  do  with  herb  tea,  but  our  pal- 
ates were  inexorable;  we  could  not  like  it,  and  finally  we  told  the  deacon  if 
he  would  take  the  whole  for  the  labor  of  preparing  the  stalks  and  the  expense 
of  transporting  them  to  the  mill,  we  would  conclude  the  bargain.  He  assented, 
and  we  thought  he  had  the  hardest  share,  if  he  was  to  eat  the  syrup.  So  you 
see,  Mr.  Editor,  we  furnished  land,  seed,  and  manure — and  learned  wisdom.  I 
ought  to  add  that  our  Indian  corn  was  good,  and  ripened  very  well,  notwith- 
standing the  wetness  of  the  season.  The  potatoes  were  very  fine,  mealy,  and 
delicious,  with  no  symptoms  of  disease.  These  good  old  friends  were  true  to 
us,  and  if  I  form  it  again  I  shall  cultivate  their  acqiiaintance  more  closely." 

6.— AGRICULTURAL  WEALTH  OF  OHIO. 
The  Commissioner  of  Statistics  of  Ohio  has  recently  made  a  report  in  regard 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  State,  from  which  the  following  digest  has  been  made. 
It  will  interest  our  readers : 

1.  Of  Wheat. — The  following  is  the  crop  of  wheat  raised  in  Ohio  for  eight 
successive  years : 

In  1849 14,487,851  bushels. 

1860 81,403,000 

1861 25,809,226 

1852 22 , 962 ,774 

1858 17,118,811 

1864 11,819,110 

1865 19,669,820 

1856 16,868,837 
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This  gives  most  remarkable  yariationa.  The  crop  of  1849  was  not  half  tliat 
of  1850;  and  that  of  1850  was  nearly  treble  that  of  18541  The  variations  in 
the  production,  per  acre,  are  about  m  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  general 
aggregate. 

Id  1850,  per  acre 17  bushelflb 

1851,       "        15 

1854,       "        8 

The  average  of  eight  years'  production  per  acre,  is  fourteen  busheb;  and  this 
may  fairly  be  assumed  as  the  general  average  of  wheat  production  in  Ohio. 
Since  1854,  the  wheat  crop  of  Ohio  has  recovered.  In  fact,  the  price  of  wheat 
got  to  be  BO  high  in  1856  and  1857,  that  farmers  could  afford  to  raise,  even  at 
a  small  rate  of  production.  There  is  no  probability,  however,  that  Ohio  will 
soon  obtain  agam  the  great  production  oi  1850,  or  that  the  United  States  will 
even  raise  any  very  great  surplus. 

Wheat,  as  a  grain,  does  not  seem  native  to  this  country;  but  com,  oats,  and 
rice,  and  potatoes^  all  are,  and,  therefore,  (if  this  be  so,)  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  native  plants  should  excel  in  strength  of  growth.  The  wheat  has  three 
great  enemies,  besides  drouth,  etc  It  has  the  winter  freezing,  the  summer 
smut,  and  the  wcavil,  all  to  contend  with ;  and  each  of  these  has  frequently 
killed  the  whole  crop  in  certain  localities. 

As  the  production  is  variable  so  is  the  price.  In  the  last  three  years^  the 
price  of  flour  at  Cincinnati  has  varied  from  |3  70  to  $8  per  barrel  In  a  length 
of  time  the  average  price  of  flour  has  been  $5  per  barrel,  which  is  about  cqmv- 
alent  to  $1  per  bushel  for  wheat  At  that  price,  and  an  average  production, 
wheat  is  a  productive  crop.  Thus :  an  acre,  fourteen  bushels,  at  f  1  per  bushel, 
$14;  cost  of  cultivating,  $5 ;  seed,  $1 — net  profit,  $8. 

This  counting  interest  at  eight  per  cent,  should  make  a  well  improved  wheat 
field  worth  $100  per  acre.  But  we  suppose  the  best  wheat  field  of  Ohio  may 
be  bought  for  half  that 

2.  Of  the  Cobn  Cbap. — Com  is  the  real  staple  of  the  Ohio  valley,  and  its 

f>roduction  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  even  that  of  population.    Hie 
bllowing  are  the  statistics  of  the  corn  crop  of  the  last  eight  years: 

In  1849 59,078,696  bushels. 

1850 66,619,608 

1851 61.171,282 

1852 68,166,617 

1853 78,486,000 

1854 62,171,661 

1855 87,687,484 

1856 67,802,615 

Here  we  see  the  crop  has  tinifon/ily  been  len  in  alternate  year*,  the  e^en 
years  being  bad  crops;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aggregate  of  each  two  years 
has  increased  at  a  very  uniform  rate. 

Term  of  1849  and  1850 116,700,000  bueliels. 

Term  of  1851  and  1852 119,800,000 

Term  of  1853  and  1854 126,600,000         " 

Termor  1855  and  1856 145,600,000         ** 

Looking  to  the  uniformity  of  these  results,  but  that  the  last  aggregate  waa 
rather  large,  in  pro|H:)rtion,  than  in  1853-*54,  we  doubt  whether  the  ag^gragate 
of  1857-58  will  be  a^  great  an  increase.  Indeed,  if  it  shall  come  up  to  that 
of  1855-66,  we  shall  be  surj)rieed.  The  average  of  these  crops  is  about 
64,000,000  bushels,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  average  for  Ohio. 

Tlio  average  per  acre  of  the  corn  crop  is  thirty-five  bntJielt,  There  are  coun- 
ties which  have  raised  «ar/y  bushels  to  an  acre,  and  farms  which  have  averaged 
an  hundred,  but  these  are  in  remarkably  good  seasons  and  districts.  They  are 
not  common  cases.  On  the  whole,  the  corn  crop  is  a  very  profitable  one,  and 
will  long  remain  the  great  staple  of  the  Ohio  valley. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 


1.— OUR  INLAND  COMMERCR 

Tub  Hon.  Mr.  Hatch,  of  New  York,  lately  treated  of  this  subject  in  a  speech 
before  Congress.    He  says : 
For  the  extent  of  the  inland  commerce,  I  refer  to  the  official  report 
Andrews,  in  his  Colonial  Lake  Trade,  1862,  says — page  49: 
''  The  whole  traffic  of  these  great  waters  may  be  now  unhesitatingly  stated 
at  $326,000,000,  employing  seventy-four  thousand  tons  of  steam  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  thousand  tons  oi  sail,  for  the  year  1851.     Whereas,  previous 
to  1800,  there  was  scarcely  a  craft  above  the  size  of  an  Indian  canoe  to  stand 
affainst  an  aggregate  marine,  built  up  within  half  a  century,  in  what  was  then 
almost  a  pathlese  wilderness,  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  tons  burden." 
In  1856,  you  will  find  in  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  the 
House  (No.  816,  page  9,  vol.  <t)  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  tonnage,  imports, 
and  exports  of  each  of  the  lake  districts,  as  follows: 

Commerce  oftlie  lakes — esxlusive  of  freight  and  pas»enger  trade. 

Tonnage  entered  Yalne  of  imports 

and  cleared.  and  exports. 

Buffalo  district 8,330,282  $803,028,000 

Cuyahoga  district 1,782,493  162,185,640 

Sandusky 59,966,000 

Maumee 1,084,644  94,107,000 

Chicago 2,062,000  238,878 ,000 

Detroit 1,688,000  140,000,000 

Milwaukee •. 85,000,000 

Oswego. 1,607,000  146,826,000 

Double  exports  and  imports. 2)  1 ,  174,394,650 

587,197,820 
Other  ports  on  Lake  Ontario  omitted 42,226,000 

Total  value  of  commerce  of  the  lakes,  exclusive  of  Prusque 
Isle  and  Miohilimackinac 629,423,820 

I  will  also  add  from  Graham's  official  report  to  the  Senate — page  401 : 

"  The  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin,  and  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  have  their  shores  washed  by 
the  great  inland  sea«,  whose  intercommunication,  by  ship  navigation,  is  much 
interrupted  by  the  want  of  a  safe  and  siire  channel  over  these  flats. 

"The  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  a  portion  of  Michigan, 
on  the  one  side,  are  crippled  in  their  important  commercial  relations  with  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  with  the  States  of  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  on  the  other  side,  by 
this  intervening  obstacle.  Something  would  seem,  then,  under  the  purview  of 
tl\e  Constitution,  to  be  necessary  to  be  done,  in  order  to  regulate  the  commerce 
between  these  States.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  subject  becomes  one  of  great 
public  concern. 

**The  value  of  the  articles  of  commerce  and  navigation  which  passed  over 
these  flats  during  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  days  of  open  navigation,  in  the 
year  1865— say  between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  Ist  of  December — will  be 
presently  shown  to  have  amounted  to  the  immense  sum  of  $259,721,456  60 ; 
that  is  "to  say,  $250,721,455  50;  or,  per  day,  during  the  navigable  season, 
$1,129,223  72.  Tlie  improvement,  then,  when  undertaken,  should  be  executed 
with  a  degree  of  permanency  and  celerity  combined,  commensurate  with  it« 
importance  and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved." 
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Those  who  wish  to  make  the  comparison  between  the  inland  and  foreign 
commerce  will  find  that  the  former  always  largely  exceeds  the  latter  when- 
ever a  healthy  prosperity  exists  among  the  people,  and  the  balance  of  trade 
•  with  foreign  countries  preserved, 

2.— CHARLESTON  AND  HER  STEAM  MARINE. 

The  Charleston  Courier,  which  is  certainly  the  first  commercial  paper  in  the 
Southern  country,  as  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  useful  sheets,  thus  con- 
denses some  facts  in  regard  to  the  growing  commercial  marine  of  that  ancient 
emporium : 

It  will  not  prove  a  very  difficult  matter,  we  think,  to  conjecture  what  the 
good  people  of  our  city  would  have  thought  or  said,  had  they  been  told  con- 
siderably less  than  a  half  century  ago,  that  at  this  day  the  proud  waters  of 
our  capacious  harbor  would  bear  on  their  bosom  no  less  than  some  two  dozen 
large  and  minor  class  steamers  Such,  however,  is  nevertheless  a  fact;  art  and 
science,  energy,  intelligence,  and  commerce  combined,  the  five  most  powerful 
levers  to  advancement  and  progress,  have  accomplished  it.  Of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  this  steam  marine  we  will  notice  the  laabelf  with  William  Rollins,  her 
veteran,  gentlemanly,  and  efficient  commander.  She  is  a  first  class  semi-monthly, 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  freight  between  this  port  and  Havana 
and  Key  West,  leaving  this  port  on  the  fourth  and  nineteenth,  and  Havana  via 
Key  West,  on  her  return,  on  the  tenth  and  twenty-fifth  of  each  mouth.  Mor- 
decai  &  Co.,  110  East  Bay,  are  the  agents  of  this  fine  steamer.  In  connection 
with  the  Isabel  we  have  the  large  class  reserve  steamer  Catawba,  Capt  Hawea, 
alwaTS  ready  and  willing  to  meet  any  emergency  in  which  her  effective  aid 
maybe  neeaed.     Mordecai  &  Co.,  are  also  her  agents. 

Then,  and  in  the  following  order,  we  will  proceed  with  our  list  by  noticing 
the  New  York  and  Charleston  line  (semi-weekly)  for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 

gers  and  freight,  Henry  Missroon  &  Co.,  corner  of  East  and  Bay,  and  Adger's, 
outh  Wharves,  agents.  The  steamers  of  this  line,  each  having  gentlemanly, 
able,  and  nopular  commanders,  now  consist  of  the  Columbia,  with  her  pioneer 
Captmn,  (M.  Berry  ;)  the  Na^hville^  Capt  Murray ;  the  Jameg  Adger^  Capt. 
Andrews,  and  the  Marion^  Capt  Foster;  the  two  latter  of  whicli  have  be^n 
laid  up  for  a  short  time  to  reht 

The  KeyBtone  State,  side-wheel,  with  her  noble  specimen  of  a  sailor  and 
gentleman,  Capt  Marshman,  for  passengers  and  freight,  a  first  class  vessel, 
leaves  this  port  every  alternate  Saturday,  for  Philadelphia.  Her  agents  are 
T.  S.  &  T.  G.  Budd,  76  East  Bay. 

Cromweirs  (propeller)  Line,  with  it«  attentive  and  faithful  officers,  for  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  and  plying  between  this  port  and  Baltimore  and  New 
York,  consists  of  the  Memphis,  Captain  Watson;  the  Atlanta,  Captain  Lay- 
field;  the  Westernpart,  Captain  P.  8.  Berry;  and  the  Thos.  Swatm^  Captam 
Ramsay.  John  W.  Caldwell,  corner  of  East  Bay,  and  Boyce  A  Co.,  8outh 
Wharf,  are  the  agents  of  this  line. 

The  Everglade,  for  passengers  and  freight,  is  a  Florida  packet,  and  leaves 
this  port  every  Tuesday  morning.  Her  do5<.TVedIy  popular  commander  is  L. 
M.  Coxetter,  and  her  agent  Geo.  8.  Roux,  Brown  &  Co, 'a  Wharf 

The  St.  Mary's,  Captain  Freeborn,  a  faithful  son  of  old  Neptune,  another  Flori- 
da passenger  and  freight  packet,  leaves  this  port  every  Simday  morning.  R.  Q. 
Pinckney,  Jr.,  North  Ooniiiierci:il  Whaif,  is  her  agent  We  have  noticed,  how- 
ever, that,  within  a  few  day?,  the  St,  Marys  has  been  withdrawn  for  repairs. 

The  Carolina^  with  her  true  old  salt,  Captain  Surtis,  being  a  first  class 
steamer,  leaves  this  port  for  Florida  direct  every  Tuesday  afternoon.  H.  K 
Chisolm,  6  Southern  Wharf,  is  her  agent 

The  Gordon^  Capt  Barden,  her  active  commander,  for  Savannah,  a  fine 
fiteamer,  leaves  every  Monday  and  Friday  evening.  E.  Lafitte  &  Co.,  Savannah 
Steam  Packet  Wharf,  are  her  agents. 

The  Cecile,  Capt  Peck,  so  favorably  known,  for  Beaufort,  Boyd's  Landing, 
Port  Royal  Ferry,  Hilton  Head,  and  Savannah,  leaves  every  Thursday  night. 
K  Lafitte  &  Co.,  are  also  her  agents. 
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The  Georgetown  line,  with  its  faithful  officers  and  attendants,  consists  of  . 
the  steamer  Nina,  Capt.  Davis,   and  the   Charleston,  Capt.  Grantham.     This 
line  is  semi-weekly,  ani  its  agents  are  J.  &  S.  P.  Ravenel. 

The  FdiaCo^with  her  old  favorite,  Capt  Sassard,  for  Ediato  and  St  Helena, 
leaves  this  port  weekly. 

The  Otiriu^  Capt  Mansfield,  a  true  type  of  a  gentleman  and  Sftilor,  Island 
packet,  plies  regularly. 

The  Gen,  Clinch,  Capt  Chapman,  a  jolly  good  tar,  is  always  open  to  orders. 

Our  list  however,  has  already  become  so  extended,  that  we  feel  compelled 
to  pass  over  a  notice  of  steamers  of  a  smaller  class  to  those  mentioned  above. 

A  considerable  coastwise  trade,  now  existing  and  increasing  between  this 
port  and  Boston,  has  already  induced  the  belief  that  the  establishment  of  a 
^team  line  between  the  two  ports  will,  at  some  early  time,  become  necessary. 
We  go  still  further,  and  hope,  indeed,  that  at  no  very  distant  day,  we  may  be 
able  even  to  boast  of  the  successful  establishment  of' a  European  line. 

3.— SEA  RATES  OF.  INSURANCE. 

The  New  Orleans  Prices  Current  takes  the  following  notice  of  that  portion 
of  Mr.  Carey's  letters  to  President  Buchanan,  which  relates  to  the  subject  of 
sea  risks  and  enhanced  rates  of  insurance.  Mr.  Carey  alludes  to  the  increased 
hazards  of  insurance,  and  to  the  diminished  security  in  our  commercial  marine. 
He  makes  the  following  statement  of  the  rates  of  insurance  now,  as  compared 
with  1846~Y,  viz: 

Batft  of  Insurance  upon  American  Ships. 
From  AtlanUc  Porta.  1846.  1858. 

To  Cuba li  per  ceat  1^  a  2  per  cent 

To  Liverpool ij      *'  ij  a  2       " 

To  India  and  China If       «•  2i  ** 

To  and  from  Liverpool,  annual  rates  on 

hulls 6         "  8  *' 

"We  think  Mr.  Carey  has  somewhat  overstated  the  rates  of  the  present  year, 
if  compared  with  the  same  classes  of  risks  as  those  of  184fi.  But  be  this  as  it 
may.  the  subject  is  one  deserving  of  scrutiny,  and  our  underwriters,  having  a 
due  knowledge  of  the  incroaflcd  hazards,  will  apply  their  remedy  in  the  shape 
of  increased  premiums,  while  our  ship-owners  should  scrutinize  the  grounds  of 
such  marked  differences.  One  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Society  of  New  York  has  had  this  subject  for  some  months 
under  investigation,  and  we  presume  the  result  of  his  inquiries  will  soon  be 
made  known.  According  to  some  of  our  Wall  street  underwriters,  the  actual 
increase  in  similar  classes  of  cargo  risks  at  this  time,  compared  with  1846-'7,  is 
from  20  to  33  per  cent  Cotton  is  taken  now  at  f  to  Liverpool,  against  1  a  1^ 
ten  years  ago;  but  other  bulky  articles  are  charged  1|  a  2  per  cent  while  hull 
risks  have  increased  to  8  or  10  per  cent  If  we  look  into  the  causes  of  these 
changes,  in  view  of  more  extended  science  and  general  information,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  insurance  offices  consider  the  hazards  of  loss  by  collision  as  fully 
double  what  they  were  in  1846-7.  There  are  many  cases  of  collision  known 
and  recorded,  and  there,  no  doubt,  have  been  many  that  never  will  be  known. 
In  cases  of  collision  it  frequently  happens  that  one  vessel  survives  the  accident^ 
while  in  others  both  are  carriecl  down,  and  none  left  to  tell  the  story. 

2.  A  second  and  a  very  prolific  source  of  loss  is  the  increased  burden  of  our 
ships  compared  with  184'6~7.  unaccompanied  by  commensurate  strength.  Our 
ships  of  1,800  and  2,000  tons  of  the  present  day  are  not  relatively  as  strong  as 
the  large  ships  of  1840-48,  measuring  800  and  1,200  tons.  Hence  the  lament- 
able and  extensive  losses  by  cargoes  of  grain  shipped  in  bulk,  and  by  railroad 
iron  shipped  from  ports  where  nothing  else  formed  a  part  of  the  cargo. 

3.  Our  ships  are  not  as  well  manned  as  in  184C-8.  Our  ordinary  seamen  at 
this  day  are  neither  so  experienced  nor  so  reliable.  Many  are  shipped  as  sea- 
men who  nre  nothing  but  landsmen,  and  incapable  of  duty.  They  are  fre- 
quently shipped  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  unfit  for  service. 
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4.  There  is  not  dae  oautioa  observed  by  ships  in  approaching  the  coast  The 
lead  is  not  used  as  freely  as  a  due  regard  for  the  safety  of  vessel  and  cargo 
should  ensure. 

Another  cause,  but  temporary  only,  is  that  pi'operty  in  ship  has  of  late 
become  less  profitable,  and  the  insurance  value  often  exceeds  tlie  market  value. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  vessels  are  occasionally  lost 
because  a  profit  could  be  made  on  the  policy.  These  are  all  points  that  emi- 
nently claim  the  cousideration  of  our  Chamber  of  Commerce,  so  that  the  true 
remeay  may  be  applied  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable.  Our  underwriters, 
merchants,  shippers,  and  ship  captains  and  owners,  have  a  community  of  inte- 
rest in  this  subject 
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1.— CANALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Wz  extract  the  followiug  table  from  a  late  number  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Journal.    It  is  the  only  similar  table  in  existence : 

COMPILED   BT   RICHARD   8WANS0N   FISHER,   ESQ. 

Canals.  Termini.  Miles. 

HATNE. 

Cumberland  and  Oxford Portland,  Sebago  Pond 20.50 

Songo  River  Improvement Lock  in  Songo  River 80.00 


50.50 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


BowFalls ^  r  0.76 

Sr,!^^tii;:::::::::::::::  Arou„dFaiisinMemn.acRi.er...  ^j^ 

Sewell'sFuUs J  [  0.25 

Middlesex See  Massachusetts. 


2.13 


VERMONT. 

White  River  Falls )  C    0.50 

Bellows  Falls v  Around  Falls  in  Connecticut  River,  i    0.16 

Waterqueechy )  (0.40 


1.06 

MASSAOHUSETTS. 

Middlesex Probably  disused 27 .00 

Pawtucket Around  Falls 1 .60 

Blackstone Probably  disused 45 .00 

&>u'thlwfe^^^^   '. '. ! ! *. '. ! .' ! ! ; ; ! !  [  ^'•^"'^^  ^*^^  ^"  ConnecUcut  Ri ver  |    ^ ; ^ 

RHODE  ISLAND.  78.60 

Blaokstone See  Massachusetts. 

OONNECrnCUT. 

Enfield  Falls Around  Falls  in  Connecticut  River. .     5 . 50 

NEW  YORK. 

Erie,  Eastern  Division Albany,  Oneida  Lake 133 .  68 

Albany  Basin Albany 0.77 

Champlain,  Glenn  Falls  Feeder. . . .  Watertown,  Whitehall 78 .00 

Black  River  Feeder  Improvement.  .Utica  to  Navigable  Black 95 .00 
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^         Canals.  TerminL 

Erie,  Middle  Divfsion Oneida  Lake,  R  line,  Wayne  County  78.00 

Chenango Utica,  Binghampton 97 .01 

Oneida  Lake. . . « Oneida  Lake,  Main  L 6. 00 

Oswego Syracnae,  Oswego 88.00 

BaldwinoYille  Side  Out Baldwinsville,  Oswego  Canal 0 .75 

Oneida  River  Improvement 20^00 

Seneca  River  Towing  Path 6.25 

Cayuga  and  Seneca Montezuma,  Geneva 28.00 

Crooked  Lake 8 .00 

Chemung ,  .Seneca  L.,  Elmira 23 .00 

Feeder Corning,  Fairport 16.00 

Cayuga  Inlet 2.00 

Erie,  Western  Division R  line,  Wayne  County,  Buflfalo 155 .00 

Genesee  Valley Rochester,  Olean 106.00 

Danville  Sid.e  Cut Danville,  Shakers 12 .00 

Delaware  and  Hudson See  Pennsylvania 108 .00 

Junction Elmira,  State  line,  Pennsylvania 

Croton  Aqueduct,  .a Croton  Lake,  New  York  city ....  40 .00 

1,809.86 

NEW  ^BBSET. 

X>elaware  and  Raritan. Trenton,  New  Brunswick 48.00 

Morris Jersey  city,  Easton 101 .70 

Salem Salem,  Delaware  River 4.00 


148.70 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Main  Line,  Eastern  Division Columbia,  Hollidaysburg 173.00 

Do.         Western  Division Johnston,  Pittsburg 103 .  00 

Susquehanna  Division Juniata  Junction,  Northumberland. .  41 .00 

West  Branch Northumberland,  Farrandsville 76.00 

Lower  North  Branch Northumberland,  Pittston 78 .00 

Upper do Pittston,  SUU  L,  New  York 94.00 

Delaware  Division Bristol,  Easton 60.00 

Schuylkill  Navigation Philadelphia,  Port  Carbon 1 .08 

Lehigh do Easton,  Stoddartsville 84.00 

Union Reading,  Middletown 77 .  00 

Branch Junction,  Pine  Grove 22.00 

Susquehanna  and  Tide  Water,   13 

miles  in  Maryland Columbia,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland  46 .  00 

Wisconisco Clark's  Ferry,  Millersburg 18 .00 

Beaver  and  Erie. Beaver,  Erie  City 136.00 

French  Creek  Breeder Meadville,  Evansburg 21 .00 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Cross  Cut, 

63  miles  in  Ohio Newcastle,  Akron,  Ohio 78.00 

Monongahela  Navigation Pittsburg,  10  m.  N.  Virginia  line. ...  84.00 

Bald  i^gle  and  Spring  Creek  Navi- 
gation  Bellefontc,  Lockhaven 25 .00 

Conestoga  Navigation. Lancaster,  Safe  Harbor 18.00 

Youghiogeny  Navigation ... MeKeesport^  West  Newton 18. 00 

DELAWARE.  1,349.00 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  4  miles 
in  Maryland Delaware  City,  Chesapeake  City. ...  13.50 

MART  LAND. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  3  miles  in 

the  District  of  Columbia Georgetown,  D.  C,  Cumberland  . . .  .191.00 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware ,$ee  Delaware. 

Susquehanna  and  Tide  Water See  Pennsylvania. 
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Canals.  Termini.  Mile*. 

DI8TRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio See  Maryland 

VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria Alexandria  Aqueduct 7 .20 

James  River  and  Kanawha Richmond,  Buchanan 147 .78 

Dismal  Swamp Norfolk,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  Carolina.  28.00 

do.    Brancnes Several 11 .00 


188.98 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Weldon Roanoke  R.  Improvement 12.00 

Club  Foot  and  Harlow Beaufort,  Neuse  River 1.60 

Dismal  Swamp  and  Branches. See  Virginia. 

18.50 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

Santee Cooper  River,  Santee  River 22.00 

Winyaw River  Improvements. 7.60 

Saluda do 6.20 

Drehr*s do 1.80 

Lorick do 1 .00 

Lockhart's do 2.70 

Wateree. do 4.00 

Catawba do 7 .80 


52.50 

GEORGIA. 

Savannah  and  Ogeechee. Savannah,  Ogeechee  River 16 .00 

Brunswick Brunswick,  Altamaha  River 12 .00 


28.00 


ALABAMA. 

Muscle  Shoal In  Tennessee  River 86.70 

Huntsville Huntsville,  Tennessee  River 16.00 


61.70 


LOUISIANA. 

Orleans  Bank New  Orleans 4 .25 

Carondelet do *. .  4.00 

Barataria New  Orleans,  Lake  Cataouache 8 .  50 

Lake  Veret New  Orleans 8 .00 


24.75 


KENTUCKY. 

Louisville  and  Portland Louisville,  Portland 2 .  50 

Kentucky  River  Improvement River  Improvements 100.00 

Licking  River. do do 94.00 

Green  River do do 190.00 

Barren  River do do 100.00 


486.50 

ILUNOIS. 

Illinois  and  Michigan Chicago,  Peru 102.00 

WISCONSIN. 

Fox  and  Wisconsin  Portage Across  Portage 2.00 

MICHIGAN. 

Sault  St.  Marie Left  Bank  of  St  Marie  River. 0 .75 
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Canals.  TenninL  Miles. 

INDIANA. 

Wabaah  and  Erie,  90  m.  in  Ohio. .  .Evaneville,  Toledo,  Ohio 469.00 

Whitewater,  7  or  8  m.  in  Ohio. . .  .Lawrenceburg,  Hagerstown 74.00 

643.00 

OHIO. 

Ohio  and  Erie Portsmouth,  Cleveland 807.00 

Zaneaville  Branch Junction,  ZanesVille. . . . » 14 .00 

Columbus  Branch Junction,  Columbus 10.00 

Lancaster  Branch Junction,  Lancaster 9 .00 

Hocking  Valley Lancaster,  Athens 66.00 

Walhonding  Branch Coshocton,  up  W.  Valley 26 .00 

Eastport  Branch. Junction,  Eastpoit 4 .00 

Dresden  Branch Junction,  Dresden 2.00 

Miami  and  Erie Cincinnati,  Wabash  Junction 178.00 

Muskingum  Improvement Zanesville,  Marietta 91 .00 

Sandy  and  Beaver Bolivar,  Liverpool 86.00 

Canton  Branch Junction,  Canton 14.00 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Cross  Cut.  .See  Pennsylvania. 

Wabash  and  Erie See  Indiana. 

Whitewater. See  Indiana.  ■■ 

796.00 


ToUl 6,131.63 

2.— THE  WAGON  ROAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

LIEITTENANT  BEALk's  REPORT  TO  THK  8E0RSTART   OF   WAR. 

Washington,  April  26,  1868. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  daily  journal  of  the  survey 
made  last  summer  and  winter  of  a  wagon  road  from  Fort  Defiance  to  the  Colo- 
rado river,  or  State  line  of  California,  near  the  86th  parallel.  With  this  jour- 
nal I  send  also  an  itinerary  from  Albuquerque,  in  New  Mexico,  to  California. 
This  itinerary  gives  distances  as  they  exist,  no  air  lines  or  imaginary  curves, 
but  every  turn  of  our  wheels  recorded  by  the  odometer  attached.  It  is  proper 
that  I  should  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  that  to  j?o  by  Fort  Defiance  and 
thence  to  Zuni,  our  starting  point,  is  an  unnecessary  loss  of  time,  and  a  very 
great  increase  of  distance  to  no  purpose.  Complying  with  my  instructions,  I 
proceeded  to  Fort  Defiance,  and  thence  to  Zuni,  but  my  train  I  sent  by  the  di- 
rect road  from  the  Gallo  river  to  Zuni,  saving  not  less  than  sixty  miles.  Accom- 
panying my  journal  is  a  table  showing  the  thermometer  at  its  highest  elevation 
and  lowest  deprejssion  during  the  day,  and  always  exposed  to  the  sun  on  our 
outward  journey  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  another  kept 
on  my  return  in  January  and  February,  for  the  same  purpose.  A  comparison 
of  those  two  establish  the  interesting  fact  that  one  may  travel  the  road  in  win- 
ter or  summer  without  suffering  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  The  journal 
which  I  send  vou  is  a  faithful  history  of  each  day's  work,  written  at  the 
camp-fire  at  tfie  close  of  every  day.  I  have  not  altered  or  changed  it  in 
any  respect  whatever,  as  I  desired  to  speak  of  the  country  as  it  impressed 
me  on  the  spot,  so  as  to  bo  as  faithful  in  my  description  as  possible.  You 
will  therefore  find  it  very  rough,  but  I  hope  those  who  may  follow  in  my 
footsteps  over  the  road  may  find  it  correct  in  every  particular.  I  have 
written  it  for  the  use  of  emigrants  more  than  for  show,  and  if  it  answers  the 
purpose  of  assisting  them  I  shall  be  well  satisfied.  I  have  described  things 
as  I  found  them  in  the  seasons  in  which  I  passed.  More  or  less  water  m 
the  summer,  more  or  less  snow  in  the  winter,  may  be  found  by  those  who 
follow  me ;  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  seasons,  but  I  am  for  all  my  state- 
ments in  relation  to  the  country  over  which  we  passed.  As  far  as  the  San 
Francisco  mountain,  the  road  needs  scarcely  any  oUier  improvement  than  a  few 
bridges.     In  one  place  alone,  a  bridge  at  the  Cafion  Diabolo  would  save  twenty- 
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five  or  thirty-five  miles  of  travel ;  and  on  the  whole  road  its  length  might  be 
shortened  by  subsec^uent  explorations  and  Btraightening  elbows,  one  hundred 
miles.  As  this  will  inevitably  become  the  great  emigrant  road  to  California, 
as  well  as  that  by  which  all  stock  from  New  Mexico  will  reach  that  place,  it  is 
proper  that  the  Goverumeut  should  put  it  in  such  a  condition  as  to  relieve  the 
emigrant  and  stock-driver  of  as  many  of  the  hardships  incident  to  their  busi- 
ness as  possible.  For  this  purpose  1  would  recommend  that  water  dame  be 
constructed  at  short  intervals  over  the  entire  road.  With  these  and  a  few 
bridges  and  military  posts,  I  dd  not  doubt  tliat  the  whole  emigration  to  the 
Paeinc  coast  would  pursue  this  one  line,  instead  of  being  divided  and  scattered 
over  half  a  dozen  aiifereut  routes.  The  advantage  to  the  traveler,  and  the 
economy  to  the  Government^  of  having  one  line  instead  of  a  dozen  to  protect, 
would  lully  repay  all  the  expenses  attending  the  construction  of  the  road.  I 
presume  there  can  be  no  furtner  question  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  coun- 
try  near  the  85th  parallel  for  a  wagon  road,  since  Aubrey,  Whipple,  and  my- 
self have  all  traveled  it  successfully  with  wagons,  neither  of  us  on  precisely 
the  same  line,  and  yet  through  very  much  the  same  country. 

You  will  find  by  my  journal  that  we  encamped  sometimes  without  wood  and 
sometimes  without  water,  but  never  without  abundant  grass.  Starting  with  a 
drove  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  sheep,  that  number  was  increased  by  births 
upon  the  road,  but  not  one  was  lost  during  the  journey.  In  our  first  journey 
we  groped  as  it  were  in  the  dark,  and  the  weather  being  warm,  did  not  care 
to  leave  the  valleys  for  the  wood,  which  is  generally  found  on  the  hill-sides : 
and  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  that  all  the  waters  discovered  were 
directly  on  the  line  of  the  road,  and  found  almost  without  search,  and  at 
short  distances  apart  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  if  so  much  was  dis- 
covered on  the  first  journey,  a  great  deal  more  remains  to  be  found  upon 
a  little  exploration.  In  preference  to  Artesian  wells,  I  propose  to  supply  a  de- 
ficiency of  water  by  a  system  of  dams  across  ravines  and  cafions,  such  as  are 
used  in  Mexico,  abundant  evidences  existing  throughout  the  country  that  rains 
fall  in  sufficient  quantities  during  the  year  to  keep  them  full.  In  Mexico  dams 
of  this  kind  are  used  in  the  irrigation  of  large  tracts  of  territory,  which  are 
dependent  entirely  upon  this  means  for  the  supply  of  that  element  and  for 
their  crops.  I  cannot  too  urgently  call  your  attention  to  this  method  of  pro- 
curing abundant  supplies  of  water,  not  only  on  the  road  to  California,  but  on 
other  emigrant  routes  where  water  may  be  scarce.  It  has  the  advantage  over 
the  other  artificial  means  of  obtaining  water,  of  returning  a  certainty  for  the 
expenditure  of  money,  and  of  answering  every  purpose  to  be  expected  of  wells 
of  any  kind,  to  say  nothing  of  it  being  far  more  economical. 

In  the  journey  of  the  year,  during  which  I  have  been  engaged  upon  this  work, 
I  have  not  lost  a  man,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  case  of  sickness  in  camp. 
The  medicine  chest  proved  only  an  encumbrance.  My  surgeon  having  left  me 
at  the  commencement  of  the  journey,  I  did  not  employ,  nor  did  I  have  need  of 
one  on  the  entire  road.  Even  in  mid-winter,  and  on  the  most  elevated  portions 
of  the  road,  not  a  tent  was  spread,  the  abundant  fuel  rendering  them  unnecessary 
for  warmth  and  comfort. 

I  regard  the  establishment  of  a  military  post  on  the  Colorado  river  as  an  in- 
dispensable necessity  for  the  emigrant  over  the  road;  for  although  the  Indians 
livmg  on  the  richer  meadow  lands  are  agriculturists,  and  consequently  peace- 
ful, they  are  very  numerout) — so  much  so  that  we  counted  eight  hundred  men 
around  our  camp  on  the  second  day  after  our  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  temptation  of  scattered  emigrant  parties  with  their  families,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  inexperienced  teams  rafting  so  wide  and  rapid  a  river  with  their 
wagons  and  families,  would  offer  too  strong  a  temptation  for  the  Indians  to 
wiuistand. 

To  complete  this  road  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Government.,  and  looking 
to  it  as  the  single  line  of  emigration  to  our  Pacific  possessions,  uninterrupted 
by  the  snows  of  winter  or  heats  of  summer,  would  require  an  appropriation 
such  as  would  make  it  a  matter  of  security  and  convenience  to  be  preferred  by 
the  richer  class  of  emigrants  to  that  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  for  its  comforts, 
safety,  and  pleasures;  and  by  the  poorer  as  the  more  economical  means  of 
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transit^  vith  his  flocks  and  herds,  to  the  Pacific ;  but  such  a  sum,  at  this  time, 
I  do  not  feel  justified  in  asking.  With  such  an  appropriation,  and  a  military 
poet  at  every  seventy-five  miles — around  which  thrifty  settlements  would  soon 
grow  up— >thi8  could  be  accomplished ;  and  as  the  road,  for  the  most  part,  lies 
through  a  country  very  beautitul,  and  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  grazing, 
these  posts  might  be  abandoned  as  the  settlements,  of  which  they  would  form 
the  nucleus,  would  gain  strength  to  protect  themselves. 

Another  appropriation  of  $100,000,  to  build  bridges,  to  cut  off  elbowti,  and 
to  straighten  the  road  from  point  to  point,  and  make  other  improvements  on 
the  road,  would,  I  think,  make  it  one  of  the  best  routes  for  transit  across  the 
eontioent  I  feel  assured  that  the  public  lands  which  would  be  brought  into 
the  market  and  sold  within  three  years  after  the  opening  of  this  road,  will  re- 
pay fourfold  the  appropriation  asked. 

1  have  the  honor  to  oe,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ED.  H.  BEALE,  Superintendent. 

Hon.  John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War. 


Camps. 

Albuquerque. . 

Atuaco 

Rio  Puerco. . . 

Near  Rita 

CJovero 


Hay  Camp. 

Aqua  Trio 

Pioaoription  Rock. . 
Ojo  del  Percudo. . . . 

Zimi.«... 

Indian  WeU 

Ka  1 

Jacob's  Well 

No.  2,  Navajo  Spring. 
Noon  Halt 

No.  8 

Noon  Halt 

No.4 

Three  Lakes 

Crossing  Puerco. . . . 

No.6 

Ho.6 

No.7 

Na  8 

Cafion  Diabolo 

No.  10 

Near  Casuino  Caves. 
N#arS.  Francisco  Spri 

Leroux  Spring 

No.  13 

Breekenridge  Spring 

No.  U 

Cedar  Spring 

No.  15 

Almanden  Cafion . . . 


ITINEBABT. 

Vfameter  dist.  in  miles  from 
» '  ■  *  ■  ^ 

Last  Camp.     Albuquerqme. 


..  2.10.... 
..20.63..., 
..19.41.... 
..18.12.... 

..18.06... 
..25.87... 
..16.28... 
..16.82... 

..18.13.. 

..  6.19.. 
..14.43.. 
..11.93.. 
..  6.57.. 
..18.62.. 

..  6.13.. 
..  7.76.. 
..  7.25.. 


2.10. 
22.78. 
42.14. 
66.26. 

68.32. 

93.69. 
..109.97. 
..126.29. 

..141.42. 

..147.61. 
..162.04. 
..173.97. 
.180.54. 
..194.16. 

..200.29. 
..208.04. 
..215.29. 


8.60 118.89. 


.  1.75. 
.11.25. 
.18.60. 
.10.17. 
.13.25. 


..19.35. 
..14.75. 
..13.50. 
ngl7.32. 
..  9.06. 
..  8.48. 
..11.13. 
..  8.07. 
..  6  60. 
..10.50. 
..19.76. 


.220.64. 
.231.89. 
.250.39. 
.200.56. 
.273.81. 
.293.16. 
.307.91. 
.321.41. 
.838.73. 
.347.79. 
.356.27. 
.867.40. 
.375.47. 
.881.97. 
.392.47. 
.412.22. 


Bemarks. 

Wood,  water,  grass. 

.  .do do. .  ..do. 

Water  in  pools,  wood,  grass. 
Abundance  of  wood,  water,  grass. 
Water  and  grass  abundant ;  wood 

scarce. 
Wood,  water,  and  grass  plenty. 

.  .do do do. 

Small  spring ;  grass,  wood  plenty. 
Water,  grass,  plenty  of  wood  for 

camp  use. 
Wood  scarce,    grass    and   water 

abundant. 
Wood,  water,  grass. 
Wood  and  grass ;  no  water. 
Water,  gras«,  wood  for  camp. 

.  .do do do. 

Water    by    digging;    grass    and 

wood  scarce. 
.Grass  abundant. 

Wood,  u  ater,  and  grass  abundant 
Water  in  holes,  grass  abundant, 

and  fuel  sufficient. 
Water,  grass  abundact,  and  fuel 

sufficient. 
Wood,  water,  and  grass  abundant. 

.  .do do do. 

.  .do do do. 

.  .do do do. 

.  .do do do. 

.  .do do do. 

.  .do do do. 

.  .do do do. 

.  .do do do. 

.  .do do do. 

Wood  and  gras.*  ;  no  wat^r. 
.Wood,  water,  and  grass  abundant. 

.  .do do do. 

.  .do do do. 

.  .do do do. 

Wood  and  grass  abundant;   not 

much  water. 
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Viameter  disu  In  mllos  flrom 

Campa.  * • »  Bemarki. 

Laat  Camp.     Albuqaerque. 

Smith's  Spring 8 .  06 . . .  .420 .  27 . . .  .Wood,  water,  and  grass  abundant 

Pass  Dornen 8.75 429  02. . .  .Wood  and  grass  abundant;    no 

water. 

No.  19 13.60 442.62 do do do. 

No.  20 16.36 468.87. . .  .Water  two  miles  from  camp,  wood 

and  grass  abnndant 

Hempbeirs  Spring 4 .06 ... .     —     ...  .Wood,  water,  and  grass  abundant 

No.  21 21.26 480.12 do do do. 

No.  22 9.75 489.87 Wood  and  grass  abundant ;  spring 

one  mile  distant. 

No.  23 5. 50.... 495. 37 do do.;  no  water. 

No.  24 8.45 503.82 Wood,  grass;  spring  three  miles 

distant 

No.  25 16.75...  .620.27. ..  .Wood,  grass;  no  water. 

Sabadras  Spring 7 .25. ..  .527 .82 Wood,  water,  and  grass. 

No.  26 13 .25. . .  .541 .07 . . .  .Wood ;  no  water  or  grass. 

Spring 8.75. . .  .540.82. . .  .Wood,  water,  and  grass. 

No.  27 1.25 651.07 do do do. 

No.  28 3.17 654.24 do do do. 

No.  29 1.25   ...555.49 do do do. 

No.  80 3 .21 568 .60 do do. do. 

R  Bank,No.  31 8.25 561.85 Colorado  river;  wood. 

W.  Bank,  No.  32 —  ....     —     ...  .Water  and  grass  abundant 

3.— NEW  ORLEANS  AND  OPELOUSAS  RAILROAD. 

The  following  report^  made  several  months  since  by  the  President  of  the  Ope- 
lousas  Railroad  Company,  gives  some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  that  work: 

*•  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  present  you  a  statement, 
itJiomny  briefly  the  condition,  progres»^  and  anticipated  reartlts  of  this  road,  given 
in  general  terms,  and  the  figures  in  round  numbers,  without  aiming  at  exaot- 
ncss.  If  any  more  minute  or  extended  information  be  desired,  I  will  furnish  it 
with  pleasure,  or  would  be  happy  to  afford  you  the  opportunity  for  a  personal 
examination. 

The  condition  of  affairs  is  somewhat  thus : 

The  authorized  capital  is  $6,000,000,  and  the  subscription  as  follows: 

State,  in  bonds $1,200,000 

City,  in  bonds 1 ,500,000 

Parishes  and  individual  subscriptions,  and  city  tax. . .     1 ,580,000 

Total  subscription $4,280,000 

Unsubscribed 1 ,770,000 

$6,000,000 
Of  the  subscribed  stock  there  is  yet  unpaid — State, 
which  issues  bonds  only  in  proportion  to  other  pa.y- 

ments $593,000 

City,  uncollected  taxes,  Ac , 63,000 

Parishes  and  individuals 490,000 

Difference  between  par  value  of  City  bonds  and  the 

amount  borrowed  on  them,  about 284 ,000 

$1,480,000 

Total  subscriptions  as  above 4,280,000 

Leaves,  as  actually  realized $2 ,800,000 

Less  than  one-half  of  the  authorized  capital. 
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The  sum  borrowed  on  pledge  of  the  City  bonds,  constituted  the  whole  debt 
of  the  Company  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  with  the  exception  of 
about  $30,000  on  mortgage,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  current 
debts.  An  increased  business  has,  however,  compelled  us  to  provide  increased 
means  of  transportation.  These,  with  the  settlement  of  an  old  claim  of  some 
$80,000,  have  added  considerably  to  our  debt-  We  hope,  however,  to  clear  off 
the  whole  of  this,  during  the  current  year,  from  collections  of  balances  due, 
and  our  increased  receipts. 

PaoGBfss. — ^The  road  from  Algiers  to  the  Texas  line  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty -seven  miles  in  length.  It  is  completed  to  Berwick's  Bay,  eighty  miles, 
and  is  there  connected  with  Texas  by  a  line  of  steamships,  running  regularly 
semi-weekly,  and  an  additional  ship  to  be  put  on  in  November.  The  earnings 
of  the  completed  section  were  unfavorably  affected  by  the  short  sugar  crop  of 
the  past  season,  but  the  summer's  business  shows  a  large  increase. 
The  receipt  for  passengers  and  freight  in  June,  July,  and  August 

of  1856,  amounted  to $38,615  87 

And  in  same  months,  in  1857  to 62,213  27 

Difference $23,213  40 

or  sixty-two  and  a  half  per  cent  The  increase  on  freight,  separately,  was 
eighty  per  cent  The  whole  receipts  for  the  year  1856,  amounted  to  $206,000. 
Notwitnstanding  the  drawback  referred  to,  they  may  reach  $276,000  at  the 
close  of  the  present  year,  and  we  think  $400,000  a  perfectly  reliable  estimate 
for  1858. 

The  road  is  now  in  running  order  to  Berwick's  Ba}',  but  considerable  outlays 
are  yet  necessary  to  place  it  in  perfect  condition,  and  erect  some  warehouses  at 
the  Bay.  Our  total  receipts  are  exhausted  in  the  construction  of  the  eighty 
miles  of  the  road  to  the  Bay,  including  bridges,  depots,  &c.,  <fec. 

Pao&peots. — We  have  now  to  cross  Berwick's  Bay,  and  continue  tlio  con- 
struction to  the  Sabine,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  miles.  Th*i  Cliicf  Ku- 
eineer,  after  careful  calculation,  estimates  the  entire  cost,  including  the  Bhv 
bridge,  $3,000,000,  and  for  this  construction  our  principal  reliance  is  on  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  conditionally  donated  by  Congress.  These  lands, 
and  the  funds  to  be  raised  for  securing  the  donation,  are  now  subjects  of  vast 
importance  to  the  State  and  city. 

The  line  of  our  road  has  been  recently  run  out  to  the  Sabine,  and  the  report 
of  the  Chief  Engineer  is  very  favorable,  both  as  regards  tlie  value  of  the  land?, 
and  the  facility  and  cheapness  of  construction  of  the  road  through  them. 

We  will  be  entitled  to  six  sections  per  mile,  ecjual  on  the  whole  line  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles,  to  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  acres.  Making  liberal  allo'wance  for  entries,  &c.,  we  can, 
we  think,  calculate  on  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tlioupand  acres,  amply  sufficient, 
it  is  estimated,  to  build  and  equip  the  whole  road  from  Berwick'tj  Bay  to  tli«' 
Sabine,  including  the  cost  of  the  Bay  bridge." 

4.— ROUTES  OF  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  TRAVEL. 

It  has  been  lately  announced  that  the  Postmaster  General  has  ent*rf-«l  into 
contracts  for  the  transportation  of  a  mail  to  New  Orleans,  on  a  new  rouf»>,  to 
be  effected  in  four  days  and  seventeen  lioui-s;  and,  also,  that  a  contract  hus 
been  signed,  with  the  Tehuantepec  Company,  for  the  carrinj^c  of  the  Pacific 
mails.  These  are  impoHant  matters,  for  which  that  able  otficer  deserves  the 
thanks  of  this  country,  as  he  does  of  the  West  especially.  He  has  also  sue- 
eeeded  in  regulating  the  great  New  Orleans  and  Cairo  mail,  always  a  source  of 
much  complaint 

The  Wilmington  Journal  is  unwilling,  however,  to  concede  the  advantutres 
which  are  claimed  for  the  new  route  via  Knoxville,  and  thus  enters  into  an 
exhibit  of  facts  and  figures  which  is  worthy  of  consideration.  We  do  not  adopt 
or  reject  the  views  of  the  Journal,  but  give  them  for  information  or  criticism. 

"The  following  figures  are  believed  to  be  perfectly  correct,  the  distances  are 
official,  and  the  only  variation  that  can  exist  must  be  found  in  the  number  of 
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milea  of  staging,  which  we  may  have  made  a  little  lees  or  a  little  more,  but  the 
error  cannot  exceed  ten  miles  either  way.     It  stands  thus: 

HUM. 
New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  R.  R.,  completed  to  Canton, 

Middi8sip]>i 206 

Southern  l)ivi»ion  Miss.  Central  R.  R,  length  now 28 

Stage  line  from  Goodman's  Station,  on  same,  to  Water  Valley,  about. . .  96 
Northern  Division  Miss.  Central,  from  Water  Valley  to  Grand  Junction, 

on  Mem.  and  Charleston  R.  R 73 

From  Grand  Junction  to  Chattanooga,  via  Mem.  and  Charleston  and 

Nashville  and  Chat  R  R's 26*7 

From  Chattanoofi^A  to  Dal  ton,  via  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R 88 

From  Dalton  to  Knoxville,  via  R  Tenn.  and  Georgia  R.  R 110 

From  Knoxville  to  Bristol,  via  E.  Tennessee  and  Virginia  R.  R 180 

From  Bristol  to  Lynchburg,  via  Virginia  Tennessee  R.  R 204 

From  Lynchburg  to  Bucksville,  via  South  Side  R.  R 71 

From  Bucksville  to  Richmond,  via  Richmond  and  Danville,  R.  R 53 

From  Richmond  to  Washington,  via  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Po- 
tomac R.  R.  and  steamer. 180 

From  Washington  to  Baltimore,  via  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R 40 

From  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia 100 

From  Philadelphia  to  New  York. ....   100 

1,685 
Well,  now,  this  makes  the  trifling  difference  of  over  three  hundred  miU9~-% 
rather  noticeable  discrepancy,  we  think — between  the  actual  faetB  and  the 
flourishing  assertions,  and  our  figures  cannot  be  disputed.  We  have  looked 
alt<o  over  the  schedule  of  time,  and  find  that  it  really  comes  to  within  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  five  days  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  distances  on  this  boasted  short  line  with  those  on 
the  present  route,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  present  route  is  twenty- 
three  miles  the  shortest,  thus: 


New  Orleans  to  Mobile  by  steamer 160 

Mobile  to  Montgomery  by  stage  and  steamer 200 

Montgomery  to  West'Pomt 87 

West  Point  to  Atlanta 88 

Atlanta  to  Augusta 171 

Augusta  to  Kin^sville 117 

Kiiigsville  to  Wilmington 171 

Wilmington  to  Weldon 162 

Weldon  to  Richmond 86 

Richmond  to  Washington 180 

Washintrton  to  New  York 240 

1,612 

Thirt  showing,  from  the  actual  oflUcial  distances,  will  no  doubt  surprise  a  great 
many  people  who  have  swallowed  without  examination  the  report  of  the  great 
saving  in  distance  by  the  new  route.  Now,  as  to  time,  the  old  route  is  pre- 
pared, wc  believe,  \o  submit  a  schedule  by  which  mails  and  passengers  can  cer- 
tainly be  carried  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  in  quite  as  short  a  time 
R?j  that  proponed  by  the  new  over-mountain  line,  if  not  indeed  in  shorter  time. 
The  mail  now  lies  over  seven  hours  at  Montgomery,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to 
save  at  least  six  hours.  An  efl'ort  is  also  in  progress,  and  is  certain  to  sttceeed, 
by  which  six  hours  will  be  saved  on  the  route  between  Atlanta  and  Richmond. 
This,  added  to  six  hours  at  Montgomery,  would  make  a  clear  saving  of  twelve 
hours  to  the  New  Orleans  mails  and  passengers. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  completion  of  the  road  now  in  course  of  con- 
structiou  from  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  to  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  will  save  some 
seventy  miles ;  and  the  road  from  Cleveland  on  the  'Es^t  Tennesse  and  Virginia 
road  over  to  Chattanooga,  will  save  some  forty  more  miles.    Little  or  noUiing 
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in  disUnee  can  be  saved  over  the  ninety -five  miles  of  staging  in  Mississippi  by 
the  Mississippi  Central  road.  These  various  connections,  which  will  lessen  the 
distance  on  the  interior  route  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  cannot  be  completed 
under  two  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  glance  at  the  railroad  map  attached  to  Dinsmore's  Rail- 
road Guide  for  May,  shows  that  connections  are  in  progress  calculated  to  effect 
a  corresponding  reduction  of  distance  on  the  seaboard  route  between  the  great 
commercial  capitals  of  the  North  and  the  South.  Some  fifty  miles  only  are 
wanting  to  complete  the  Delaware  road  from  Seaford,  the  point  it  has  now 
reached,  to  Cherrystone,  a  point  on  the  eastern  shore  nearly  opposite  Norfolk. 
The  line  from  Weldon  to  New  York,  via  Norfolk,  Cherrystone,  and  Philadel- 
phia, would  be  considerably  shorter  than  the  present  by  Richmond,  Washing- 
ton city,  and  Baltimore;  and  it  would  still  be  shorter  if  the  air  line  already 
projected  from  Norfolk  to  New  York,  via  Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Charles,  cross- 
ing the  Delaware  bay  at  Cape  May,  was  only  pushed  to  completion. 

We  have  compared  the  actual  distances,  and  shown  by  the  figures  that  the 
advantage  claimed  for  the  Western  route  has  no  existence  in  fact  Let  us  now 
turn  to  another  route  whose  claims  in  point  of  time  we  have  had  occasion  to 
present  once  before. 

By  railroad  from  New  York  to  Wilmington  or  Charleston,  thence  by  steamer 
to  Fernandina,  thence  to  Cedar  Keys  by  Florida  railroad,  thence  by  steamer  to 
New  Orleans,  will  insure  the  transit  of  mails  and  passengers  from  New  York  to 
New  Orleans,  or  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  in  or  under  four  days.  This,  we 
understand,  the  companies  will  guaranty.  No  inland  or  other  line  through 
mountain  gorges  can  hope  for  the  same  certainty  in  its  winter  connections ;  in- 
deed, it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the  time  proposed  can  be  averaged 
by  that  line  even  in  the  summer. 

By  the  way,  we  notice  from  some  of  our  exchanges  that  a  great  mistake 
exists  in  regard  to  the  great  Northern  and  Southern  mails  of  the  country,  the 
idea  being  entertained,  or  at  least  attempted  to  be  conveyed,  that  these  mails 
are  hereafter  to  go  by  the  route  across  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Tennes- 
see.  This,  we  learn  from  good  authority,  is  not  the  fact  It  is  true  that  a 
single  daily  mail  is  to  be  sent  by  the  mountain  route  after  the  first  day  of  July, 
but  that  does  not  imply  a  discontinuance  of  the  mails  alon^  the  great  seaboard 
line.  Indeed  the  importance  of  a  double  daily  mail  to  all  tiie  important  Atlan- 
tic cities  and  towns,  to  say  nothing  of  the  whole  southern  Atlantic  tier  of 
States,  is  too  great  to  admit  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  the  removal  of  either  of 
the  mails  from  this  line." 

6.— ROUTE  TO  THE  NORTH  VIA  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Wk  find  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  South  Carolinian  the  following  letter  dated 
the  1st  inst,  and  written  on  board  of  one  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  steamers.  It 
gives  the  impressions  of  a  traveler,'  who  has  tried  the  new  central  route  to  the 
North  via  Columbia,  Charlotte,  and  Raleigh,  and  we  re-publish  it  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  contemplate  a  visit  to  the  Northern  States  during  the 
approaching  summer: 

*'The  new  schedule  on  the  Charlotte  and  North  Carolina  railroad  by  Raleigh, 
works  admirably  and  succt^ssfully,  and  the  travclini^  community  begin  to  ap- 
preciate it  Just  think  of  our  leaving  Columbia  on  Thursday  evening,  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  taking  supper  on  Friday  evening,  on  board  tfie  fine  Chesapeake 
steamer,  on  soft  crabs  and  oyster?.  The  trip  from  Columbia  to  Portsmouth, 
four  hundred  and  sixty-one  miles,  is  made  in  twenty-three  hours,  averaging 
twenty  miles  per  hour,  inclusive  of  all  stoppages,  ^o  time  is  lost  on  the  road, 
and  you  reach  Weldon  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  train  by  Wilmington, 
which  starts  four  hours  sooner.  Who  wants  to  travel  faster?  You  take  break- 
fast at  Haw  river,  and  dine  at  Weldon,  at  friend  Moody's,  where  you  have  a 
good  dinner,  and  arrive  at  Portsmouth  at  five  p.  m.,  to  take  the  steamer  up  the 
bay. 

*'  The  North  Carolina  Central  road  is  the  finest  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
managed,  as  are  the  others  on  this  line,  with  great  care  and  efficiency.    A  great 
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relief  to  passengers  is  the  new  arrangement  of  a  baggage  master  on  the  Raleigh 
and  Gaston  road,  to  change  checks  and  save  them  any  trouble  about  baggage, 
at  the  great  confusion  of  Weldon,  where  so  many  roads  meet 

"  We  have  so  often  described  the  delightful  trip  on  board  the  North  Carolina 
or  Louisiana,  that  it  is  scarcely  admissible  to  repeat  it,  but  we  may  say  that 
in  our  idea  it  is  the  perfection  of  traveling,  after  a  long  and  dusty  ride;  witli 
stratum  after  stratum  of  dust  and  ashes  covering  you  before  your  time  to  be 
i*educed  to  them,  almost  fossilising  you,  it  is  delightful  to  get  the  comforts  of 
these  noble  steamers,  where  you  can  enjoy  free  locomotion,  delightful  air, 
beautiful  scenery,  witli  the  pleasure  of  good  company,  and  a  supper  to  satisfy 
the  most  capricious.  You  have  river  navigation  and  sea  air,  with  the  mo6t 
entire  satisfaction  that  any  one  can  enjoy  in  traveling.  We  cannot  too  highly 
recommend  the  advantages  of  the  Bay  line  over  any  route  to  the  North. 
Railroads  are  essential  for  speed,  but  there  are  no  comforts  in  them — here  you 
really  enjoy  yourself,  and  arc  well  repaid  for  your  patronage.  The  steamers 
are  admiraolly  managed,  and  the  politeness  and  courtesy  of  the  officers  mo€t 
agreeable.  The  siglit  of  the  full  moon  rising  on  the  calm,  placid  bay,  was 
worth  a  day*s  travel  to  the  sea,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening  was  pro- 
tracted to  a  late  hour  of  the  beautiful  night 

"ATravkller.** 

e.—RAlLUOADS  IN  TEXAS. 

The  Houston  Telegrapli  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  railroads  in  that 
State: 

The  present  condition  of  the  principal  railroads  in  Texas  is,  as  near  as  we 
can  arrive  at  it,  about  as  follows.  The  total  length  of  grade  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  iron  laid  on  the  roads  is  embraced  in  the  following  statement: 

Miles  gi'aded.    Iron  laid. 

Houston  and  Texas  Central 60  48 

B.  B.  B.  and  Colorado 60  82 

Houston,  Tap 7  7 

"      and  Brazoria 30  none. 

Southern  Pacific 25  20 

aA.andMo.  Gulf 26  5 

G.  H.  andH 40  26 

AH  others  about 10  none. 

Total ^ 267  132 

Of  these  eighty  two  miles  of  completed  road,  over  which  daily  trains  of  cars 
are  running,  are  connected  with  this  city.  On  the  Southern  Pacific  we  believe 
the  cars  are  now  making  daily  trips,  as  well  as  on  the  five  miles  of  the  S.  A. 
and  M.  G.  The  G.  H.  and  H.  road  is  not'  yet  in  operation.  There  ai*e  now  in 
operation  on  these  roads  nine  locomotives  and  a  full  complement  of  passenger 
and  freight  cars. 

Within  one  year  the  amount  of  road  graded  has  been  one  hundred  and  three 
miles,  and  the^amount  of  iron  laid  sixty-nine  miles.  The  actual  cost  of  all  the 
railroad  work  yet  done  in  the  State  has  been  about  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars,  of  which  there  has  been  expended  in  the  last  year  about  $1,100,000. 
The  probability  is  that  the  expenditure  in  the  future  will  be  above  that  of  the 
last  twelve  months,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  in  March,  1859,  fully  seventy- 
five,  and,  perhaps,  a  hundred  miles  of  road  in  operation  more  than  we  have 
now. 

These  railroads  are  already  doing  wonders  for  our  Stat^  They  will  yet  make 
it  the  greatest  country  in  the  world.  Who  yet  is  backward  in  this  great  pro- 
gressive movement  of  linking  every  part  of  Texas  by  iron  bands  to  its  great 
center?  Who  will  ignore  the  great  destiny  which  awaits  us?  Let  ns  rejoiee 
in  the  progress  already  made,  and  set  to  work  with  a  new  zeal  to  secure  the 
object  of  the  ambition  of  all  of  us. 
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L— THE  FACTORIES  OF  LOWELL. 

In  1841  the  number  of  operatives  employed  at  Lowell  was  9,7 IT,  and  the 

wages  paid  them  $1,349,044;  in  1852  the  number  of  operatives  had  increased 

to  over  twelve  thousand,  and  the  wages  to  nearly  $2,000,000.  In  1858 — but 
we  give  the  figures  in  detail: 

1858.  1852. 

Capital $13,900,000  $13,900,000 

No.  of  mills 52  61 

Spindles 896,064  342,722 

Looms. 12,086  9,909 

Females  employed 9,023  8,476 

Males           "          -. 4,247  4,163 

Cotton  cloth  made  per  week— yards 2 ,  809 ,  000  2 ,  660 ,  000 

Woolen    *«        ••        **      "          "      30,000  27,000 

Carpets. 25,000  26.000 

Rugs — No 60  

Cotton  consumed  per  week— lbs 810, 000  810 ,  000 

Wool            »*         "      "        " 91,000  100,000 

Printed  and  dyed — yards 470,000  16,575,000 

Coal  used — tons 29,600  80,676 

Charcoal — bush 26,150  68,3?i0 

Wood— cords 1 ,840  8,220 

Oil— gals 61,517  69,677 

Lard  oil— gals 20,000  47,000 

Starch— 1  bs 1 1,686, 000  1,409, 000 

,^F]nii^    hhlfl  .^^.,,...^.^.^v,.>^^....*.. .^, .1,215...  1.565.. 

Average  wages  females  per  week $2  00  $2  00 

♦•            "       males      *'      "     4  80  4  80 

Average  of  a  loom,  14  varn — yards  per  day 45  46 

"       **       30  " "          '*         "     "     83  83 

•*          "  spindle  per  day 1^  1^ 

2.— CARPET  FACTORIEa 

We  learn  from  the  United  States  Economist,  that  great  progress  is  making 
in  the  development  aud  extension  of  this  branch  of  industry.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  consume  more  carpets  than 
those  of  any  other.  A  well-carpeted  room  is  felt  to  be  a  necessity.  The  list 
of  carpet  manufacturers  include : — The  Lowell  Co.,  the  Hartford  Carpet  Co., 
the  Bigelow  Carpet  Co.,  near  Boston,  the  New  England  Worsted  Co.,  A.  J. 
Smith  &  Co.,  and  Uiggins  <t  Co.,  manufacturers,  of  this  city,  and  McCallum  & 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Alone,  of  all  t^ese,  the  New  England  Worsted  Co.  (owing  to  its  connection 
with  Lawrence,  Stone  &  Co.)  suspended  during  the  Fall.  The  manufacture  is 
in  good  condition  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  consumes  from  fifty  to  sixty 
thousand  pounds  of  wool,  principally  Smyrna  and  Buenos  Ayres  wools,  per 
annum. 

Carpets  are  now  a  staple  article  with  all  jobbers,  and  not  confined  to  ex- 
clusive carpet  dealers. 

Messrs.  lligdns  &  Co.  manufacture  the  fine  Brussels  carpeting  so  much  in 
request,  and  also  the  Tapestry  Velvet  and  Rennals.  The  latter  article  is  also 
produced  by  the  New  England  Worsted  Co.,  as  well  as  at  Sing  Sing;  and  the 
kennals  also  by  the  Lowell  Co.,  the  Hartford  Carpet  Co.,  and  other  establish- 
ments. Tlie  Segovia  carpets,  of  the  best  quality,  are  made  by  the  L#well  Co., 
the  Hartford  Carpet  Co.,  by  Messrs.  Higgins  <fe  Co.,  of  this  city,  and  McCallum 
d  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  Messrs.  A.  ^  J.  Smith,  of  this  city,  manufacture  a  style 
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of  Tapestry  Ingrain,  which  is  pecuh'ar  to  this  establishmeDt  The  inferior 
iograia  carpets  are  maniifacturea  in  Philadelphia,  and  are  in  extensive  demand. 
The  stock  of  carpet  wools  on  hand  is  large,  and  prices  now  favor  the  mana- 
facturer.  o^  they  are  able  at  present  to  buy  at  less  than  any  fresh  wools  can  be 
imported  at. 

8.— SPlNiSING  COTTON  ON  THE  PLANTATIONa 

TuK  iftobile  papers  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  cotton  yarn  from  the  planta- 
tion of  George  S.  Yerger,  of  ^lississippi,  manufactured  directly  from  the  seed 
cotton  by  the  process  of  Mr.  Henry,  which  has  been  so  fully  explained  in  pre- 
vious volumes  of  the  Review.     We" copy  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  HeniT^: 

*' Yergkr's  Plaxtatiox,  May  7,  1858. 

"We  have  been  delayed,  but,  nevertheless,  have  been  progressing  pretty 
well  The  gin  house  has  been  well  floored  to  suit  me,  and  a  room  built  to  put 
my  gin  and  lap  in ;  the  shafting  and  pulleys  are  all  perfectly  set  and  arranged. 
My  grn  and  lap,  the  lapperp,  ten  eards,  two  drawing  frames,  two  speeders,  and 
four  reela,  with  other  things  well  put  up,  and  we  have  passed  cotton  through 
them  and  they  work  finelj' ;  and  no  earthly  doubt  remains  of  complete  success. 
AVe  are  obliged,  however,  to  seal  the  room  overhead,  as  the  dust  from  the  cot- 
Ion  room  above,  is  worse  than  Mr.  Gilder  expected,  and  would  injure  the  ma- 
chinery were  the  room  not  sealed-  So  soon  as  that  is  done,  we  shall  put  up  the 
spinning  frames,  and,  directly  after,  go  to  spinning  up  the  seed  cotton.  We 
likve  8<>me  sixty  bales. 

'•  The  great  feature  of  success  is  the  number  and  sort  of  hands,  we  shall  use  the 
machinery  with.  These  we  have  already  selected  out,  and  have  them  training; 
they  run  thus :  One  old  man  sixty-five  j'cars  old  at  the  *  gin  and  lap  ;*  one  man 
(maimed,  fore  finger  ofF)  at  'cards;'  one  old  man  sixty  years  old  at  •  drawing ;*^ 
one  boy  ten,  ami  one  girl  twelve  }ears  old  at  *  speeders;*  three  boys^  seven  to 
nine,  and  three  girls  and  boys,  ten  years  old,  'spinning;*  six  women  and  girls 
to  tlie  reels ;  but  one  a  good  field  hand,  and  she  a  girl  fourteen  years  old— 1*7 
all  told. 

"Tliese  hands,  you  remark,  do  the  ginning,  grinding  the  meal  for  all  the  force 
on  the  plantation,  and  cr*i»h  all  the  ear  corn  for  the  mules,  horses,  and  oxen  a* 


xpfll  as  xpin  vp  Me  four  hundred  and  fifty  bales  of  cotton. 
**  On  this  plantation  there  were /bur  men  engaged  in  the 
and  when  the  baleing  was  to  be  <lone  additional  were  required. 


'His  steam-engine  hn»  consumed  three  cords  of  wood  a  day  till  we  came  here, 
and  it  will  run  all  my  niacbinery  and  the  rest  with  one  and  a  half,  to  one  and 
three-fourths  per  day. 

*•  It  consumes  now,  when  we  are  running  all,  one  and  three-fourths  cords  of 
wood  per  day  ;  but  we  ehall  further  fix  it  so  it  will  not  consume  over  one  and 
a  half  cords  a  day. 

"Now,  I  wish  to  know  if  any  one  can  point  me  to  any  invention  that  com- 
pares with  this!     I  know  there  is  none  which  does. 

"The  enclosed  is  riving,  which  was  made  on  my  machinerj'.  Tlie  spinners 
say  it  id  perfect.  It  was  seed  cotton,  put  first  into  m}'  gin  and  lap,  then  it 
went  through  my  cards,  then  through  drawing  heads,  and  then  through  the 
•peeders  to  be  finished  by  the  spindles. 

*•  Yours,  truly, 

*    "Gi:0.  G.  HENRY." 

4.— COTTON  SEED  OIL. 

Tuf.  Charleston  Courier  speaks  of  this  product  from  a  factory  at  Providence^ 
Rhode  Lsland: 

This  specimen  was  prepared  from  seed  furnished  by  the  best  Mississippi  cot- 
ton, and  is  submitted  as  a  specimen  of  the  best  and  purest  oil,  suitable  for  table 
purposes.  Other  grades  of  the  oil  have  also  been  tested,  and  recommended  for 
burning  and  for  lubrication,  and  generally  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  oil  is 
demanded.    Tlie  prospect  of  such  an  application  of  cotton  seed  ehonld  receive 
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the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  promoting  the  uses  and  applications 
of  our  stapIeB,  and  we  nrgc  on  all  who  have  occasion  to  use  or  test  oil,  the 
expediency  of  procuring  at  least  a  sample  of  this  new  variety.  Tlie  general 
and  extensive  use  of  this  oil  will  not  only  increase  our  economic  and  available 
resonrcee  of  commerce  and  trade,  but  will  largely  improve  and  benefit  the  cul- 
ture of  the  cotton  for  the  purposes  now  sought  in  the  lint.  This,  we  cooceive, 
will  renult  from  such  an  increased  value  given  to  the  seed  as  will  induce  plant- 
ing with  the  most  approved  varieties,  and  will  also  stimulate  and  induce  greater 
care  in  the  preparation  of  the  cotton  for  market. 

5.— FACTORIES  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

TliK  Xew  Orleans  Picayune  speaks  thus  encouragingly  of  the  experimental 
factory  for  hemp  and  cotton  wool  in  that  city : 

**The  engine,  a  low-pressure  one,  built  by  Messrs.  Leeds  &  Co.,  is  one  of  the 
moat  beautiful  (specimens  of  workmanship  that  can  be  found  anywhere,  having 
several  appendages  that  are  new.  An  examination  of  this  specimen  of  South- 
ern manufacture  will  convince  the  mo^it  skeptical  ti)at  we  are  not  compelled  to 
leave  Louisiana  for  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  of  all  machinery.  It 
i^oet  about  $9,900.  Tlie  machinery  for  tiie  manufacture  of  hemp  is  of  the  latest 
pattern,  and  produces  a  i*<)pe  thut  in  this  market  brings  from  i  to  -^  cent  a 
pound  more  than  any  of  more  Northern  manufacture.  The  factory  produces 
H:*  16,500  pounds  of  rope,  or  about  100  coils  per  day.     The  same  machinery  which 

^*  twists  the  rope  also  winds  it  into  coils.     So  simple  is  the  duty  of  superintending 

the  work  that  boys  of  ten  to  fifteen  are  the  principal  laborers  in  tliis  depart- 
ment of  the  establishment.  Every  operation  connected  with  the  rope  manu- 
facture, the  elevation  of  the  bales  of  the  raw  raateiial,  the  packing,  tne  reduc- 
tion of  the  shapeless  ma«8  to  the  silver,  and  the  production  of  the  rope  it«elf^  is 
perfomird  by  tne  aid  of  machinery. 

^'Attached  to  this  establishment,  and  forming  a  part  of  its  operations,  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  cotton  machinery.  The  company,  at  present,  confine 
their  operations  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarns,  of  which  they  produce  600 
lbs.  per  day.  The  demand  is  much  greater,  at  home,  than  they  are  able  to 
supply,  and  the  prices  obtained  are  very  remunerative. 

'•A  hundred  operatives  are  employed  in  this  factory,  and  more  than  two 
hundred  souls  depend  upon  it  for  their  subsistence.  It  adds  more  than  fifty 
families  to  our  permanent  population.  The  appearance  of  the  operatives  indi- 
cates content  and  health,  most  of  them  presenting  a  ruddy  glow  not  common 
in  this  climate,  and  all  being  neat  and  tidy  in  their  apparel." 

6.— THE  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  FACTORY  SYSTEM. 

Ths  United  States  Economist,  referring  to  the  increasing  importation  of  pro- 
visions and  materials  into  England,  remarks: 

"The  whole  is  ba«ed  upon  a  low  money  price,  in  order  the  more  success- 
fully to  compete  with  the  fabrics  of  other  countries  produced  at  a  higher  cost. 
It  is  evident  that  this  process  must  ultimately  have  an  end,  since  rival  pro- 
ducers will  imitate  this  policy  of  approxiraatincj  the  minimum  cost  of  produc- 
tion France  is  already,  and  throwing  off  the  burdens  one  by  one  which  have 
helped  to  enhance  the  cost  of  her  goodt*.  If  Germany,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land should  remove  the  duty  on  raw  cotton,  it  would  be  equal  to  a  withdrawal 
*>f  a  premium  on  English  goods.  In  America,  where  there  is  every  element  of 
clieaper  cost  than  either  in  England  or  Europe,  the  foreign  goods  keep  the 
market  throujjh  the  erroneous  gystem  of  manufacture.  In  Lancashire,  individ- 
uals and  families  mostly  own  the  mills.  Theie  individuals  are  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  every  practical  branch  of  the  business.  Tlie  owner  can  generally 
himself  supply  the  absence  of  an  able  hand,  and  can  always  detect  an  error 
that  may  leart  to  loss  and  waste.  In  the  mills  themselves  there  is  no  outlay  of 
capital,  except  what  tends  nccei^sarily  to  cheapen  production.  Not  a  shilling 
is  spent  for  show,  or  pomp,  or  display.  Every  expenditure  is  made  to  bear  di- 
rectly upon  the  improved  production  of  the  fabric  of  a  uniform  texture  and 
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quality.  Thes^  goods  are  recognized  in  the  market^  and  bear  a  price  which 
will  remunerate  the  maker,  whose  prosperity  mauifeats  itself  in  new  mills,  built 
in  the  most  economical  manner,  that  will  serye  to  enhance  the  supply  of  the  same 
description  and  quality  of  goods.  This  has  not  been  the  American  system. 
The  factories  here  are  corporations  in  charge  of  men  little  skilled  in  the  busi- 
ness. Of  the  subscribed  capital  as  much  is  spent  in  insuring  buildings  and 
display  as  would  sufRoe  in  the  hands  of  a  practical  individual  owner  to  pro- 
duce the  cloth.  Each  department  is  in  charge  of  an  individual  who  holds 
office  from  the  company,  and  who  has  no  stimulant  to  improve  in  his  particu- 
lar work,  or  much  accountability  for  the  manner  of  its  discharge.  The  owners 
are  stockholders.  The  treasurer  is  frequently  the  selling  agent,  or  a  person 
appointed,  because  himself  or  his  friends  wish  to  have  the  office.  The  interests 
of  nearly  all  the  persons  engaged  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  stock- 
holders. The  agents  buy  the  materials,  and  not  unfrcquciitly  make  bonuses 
and  commissions  on  them.  The  orders  are  to  turn  out  *  the  j^ards,'  because 
the  selling  agents  who  advance  money  to  the  concern  want  '  the  yards,'  and 
if  these  cotne  in  good  supply  the  quantity  of  make  and  uniformity  of  texture 
is  less  regarded  tlian  it  should  be.  The  development  in  the  Bay  State  affairs 
illustrate  what  has  been  said,  but  there  are  many  things  which  did  notoppearin 
the  report  of  the  committee.  Among  these  are  enormous  quantities  of  *  waste,' 
or  goods  spoiled  in  the  manufacture  through  the  inefficiency  of  the  persons  in 
charge.  If  wool  is  worth  sixty  cents  per  pound,  and  one-third  the  quantity 
bought  is  spoiled  in  working  up,  it  raises  the  cost  of  that  actually  used  to 
ninety  cents  per  pound;  and  these  goods  put  on  the  mnrket  at  long  credits  by 
a  financiering  treasurer,  whose  interest  account  in  the  counting  room  forms  a 
counterpart  to  the  was^  account  of  the  mill,  will  scareoly  yield  a  net  surplus 
for  a  dividend  on  capital  stock,  although  an  accumulation  of  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  waste  may  furnish  the  pretext  for  a  stock  divi- 
dend. In  spite  of  these  operations,  however,  Americun  manufactures,  in  the 
hands  of  careful  men  and  judicious  selling  agents,  have  made  great  progress, 
fancy  cassimeres,  prints,  and  lawns,  have  come  to  oc-.upy  the  ground,  and 
afford  fair  profits  to  the  makers.  As  the  *  slap-dash*  etyle  of  business  subsides, 
the  mjtrkets  become  more  steady,  the  ^oods  more  to'  be  depended  upon  by 
buyers,  and  the  profits  more  certain  to  the  producers." 
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1.— EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

From  the  report  of  C.  II.  Wiley,  superintendent  of  public  education  of  North 
Carolina,  we  cull  the  following  which  eyidcuces  marked  improvement  in  the 
educational  polity  and  prospects  ot  the  old  North  State. 

Whole  number  of  conmion  school  districts  in  North  Carolina,  actually  laid 
off  and  provided  with  houses,  three  thousand  five  hundred. 

Whole  number  ot  schools  taught,  at  some  time  or  other,  at  least  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  (f(>r  there  are  more  schools  than  districts.) 

Whole  nufuber  of  children  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

Whole  number  of  children  now  receiving  instruction  at  the  common  schools, 
one  hundred  and  fift}-  thousand. 

Number  of  children  receiving  instruction  at  colleges,  academies,  select  and 
private  schools,  eleven  thousand. 

Number  of  children  being  educated  out  of  the  State,  three  hundred. 

Number  taught  at  home  and  ot  Sunday  schools,  two  thousand. 

Number  of  children  not  receiving  instruction  at  all,  three  thousand  seven, 
hundred,  or  say  four  thousand. 

The  account  then  stands  thus :  White  children  between  the  a^es  of  six  and 
twenty- one  in  Noi-th  Carolina,  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 
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Number  of  illiterate  men  and  women  that  will  grow  up  from  these,  four 
thousand 

Proportion  of  ignorant  porsons  in  the  rising  generation,  one  in  fifty-five,  and 
at  most  one  in  fifty. 

In  seventy-six  of  the  counties  which  made  returns  to  me  lost  year  there  was 
expended  on  the  schools  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars  and  forty-nine  cents ;  and  in  the  whole  State 
the  expenditure  was,  perhaps,  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  dollars. 
In  seventy-six  counties  reporting  to  me  there  was,  last  fall,  in  the  hands  of  the 
chairmen  an  unexpended  balance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  nineteen  dollars  and  sixty  cents ;  and  perhaps  in  the  hands  of  all 
the  chairmen  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  number  of  certificates  granted  to  teachers  during  the  last  year,  and  re- 
ported to  me,  was  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-six.  The  number  re- 
ported, in  which  the  sexes  were  distinguished,  give  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
reraale  teachers. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  licensed  was  probably  twenty-five  hundred. 

The  average  length  of  all  the  schools  for  the  whole  State  is  about  four 
months — the  average  attendance  about  forty  scholars  per  school,  and  the 
average  wages  of  teachers  in  all  North  Carolina  is  about  twenty-four  dollars 

Ser  month,  varying  from  fifteen  to  forty  dollars  in  different  lopalities^  and  at 
ifferent  seasons. 

Tlie  average  cost  per  scholar,  of  all  the  children  educated  at  the  common 
schools,  is  $1  60|  cts.,  and  the  average  cost  to  each  parent  of  the  State,  for  all 
the  expenditures  of  the  common  schools,  is  about  sixty-six  and  two-third  cents 
per  annum,  or  sixteen  and  two-third  cents  per  month  while  the  schools  are  in 
operation. 

2.— SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  many  able  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  at  the  several  Southern  con- 
ventions to  look  into  and  report  upon  this  subject  have,  it  seems,  up  to  this 
date,  profoundly  reposed  over  the  appointment.  Is  it  impossible  to  get  South- 
era  men  to  move  in  this  matter?  Must  we  forever  take  our  school  books,  with 
all  the  bias  which  is  given  to  them,  in  the  hostile  hands  through  which  they 
pass  to  our  children?  When  in  Charleston  the  other  day,  we  noted  that  our 
esteemed  friend.  Col.  Capers,  of  the  Citadel,  was  using  VV'ilsou's  United  States 
as  a  text  book.  Perhaps  he  could  not  do  better,  and  has  taken  the  best  to  be 
had,  yet  this  work  contains  such  passages  as  the  following: 

"Of  the  state  of  manners  and  morals  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Southern 
colonies  generally,  we  cnnnot  give  so  gratifying  an  account.  While  the  upper 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  among  the  Southern  people  were  distiniruished  for  a 
luxurious  and  expensive  hospitality,  they  were  too  generally  adilieted  to  the 
vices  of  card-playing,  gambling,  and  intemperance,  while  hunting  and  cock- 
fighting  were  favorite  amusements  with  persons  of  all  ranks."  •  •  "It  can- 
not be  denied,  however,  that  New  England  colonial  character  and  New  Eng- 
land colonial  histoiy  furnish,  on  the  whole,  the  moat  agreeable  reminiscences, 
as  well  as  the  most  abundant  materials  for  the  historian." 

But  to  return  to  the  committee:  One  of  its  members,  an  able  scholar  and 
gentleman,  (we  may  as  well  give  his  name,)  President  Talmadge,  thus  writes: 

**  I  trust  much  good  will  result  from  the  deliberations  of  the  committee. 
Several  subjects  will  claim  their  attention:  several  text  books  need  expurgating 
from  their  fanatical  and  unscriptural  sentiments  on  the  slavery  question;  though 
I  do  not  now  recollect  any  one  of  these  books  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with  en- 
tirely, without  serious  lose. 

"In  the  higher  departments  of  science  and  literature,  it  appears  to  me  that 
considerable  latitude  of  choice  should  be  left  to  the  respective  professoi"s  and 
teachers.  In  English  lexicography  I  would  like  t^  see  Webster  displaced,  and 
Worcester's  system  of  dictionaries  adoptt^d  for  the  South.  It  is  true  the  New 
Haven  improvements  of  Webster's  dictionaries  have  removed  many  of  the  most 
obnoxious  features,  but  there  are  still  great  faults  left,  in  my  humble  judgment^ 
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and  I  do  not  like  to  see  encouragement  g^veu  to  these  Vandal  innovations  on 
tlie  *  English  undetiled.' 

**  We  ought  to  have  in  the  South  a  uniform  system  of  Latin  and  Greek  gram- 
mars, to  prevent  confusion  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

"The  main  point,  I  think,  where  good  may  result  from  the  labors  of  the  com- 
mittee, will  be  in  tlie  adoption  of  a  nniform  system  of  text  books  for  the  earlier 
stages  of  education.  Such  a  system,  I  have  often  thought^  might  have  been 
most  advantagcoucsly  secured  for  the  whole  nation,  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute. But  there  have  been  obstacles  in  the  way.  I  hope  we  shall  at  least  gain 
this  desirable  object  for  the  South,  through  the  labors  of  the  committee. 

'*By  a  combination  of  teachers  and  printers  in  the  Nbrth,  from  purely  mer- 
cenary motives,  and  with  no  reference  to  the  value  of  a  book,  great  eoufusion 
has  resulted  from  the  variety  of  text  books  inlroduced. 

"The  experience  of  one  of  my  neighbors  is  a  common  example  of  a  crying  evil, 
which  has  created  needless  obstructions  and  expense  to  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion. He  has  a  lai'ge  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  and  has  had  occasion  to 
send  them  to  a  variety  of  schooU  far  and  near.  He  informs  me  that  he  now 
has  on  hand  a  large  variety  of  text  books,  making  up  a  voluminous  library  of 
no  use;  which  books,  however,  have  constituted  one  of  the  largest  items  of 
his  educational  expenses.  Each  child  he  sends  out  in  succession,  must  be  fur- 
nished with  an  entirely  new  system  of  text  books. 

"  Judicious  action  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  I  think,  may  so  far  to  put 
an  end  to  this  evil  in  the  South.  Tlie  object  of  the  committee  will,  of  course, 
be  not  only  to  select  and  endorse  the  best  editions  of  text  books,  but,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  secure  uniformity  in  their  use  in  schools  and  colleges. 

"From  the  known  ability  and  scholarly  attainments  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
committee,  their  conclusions  will  have  great  weight;  and  the  public  is  looking 
for  highly  beneficial  results  from  their  labors.'* 
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Though  we  have  a  domain  which 
gives  a  mile  square  to  each  family,  which 
ha^  quadrupled  in  extent  since  the 
Government  was  formed,  which  is  about 
as  large  as  Europe  with  its  sixty  States, 
republics,  kingdoms,  and  empires,  with 
all  their  long  lines  of  royalty,  and  no 
bility,  and  classic  fame  and  name,  and 
singularly  enough,  nearly  exactly  that 
of  the  palmy  days  of  the  empires  of 
Rome  or  Alexander,  we  still  do  not 
hold  as  much  land  on  the  continent  of 
Korth  America  as  little  Great  Britain 
does  at  this  day  ;  and  with  all  of  our 
fillibuster  propensities,  have  not  yet 
possessed  ourselves  of  one-third  of  its 
whole  extent  1  We  have,  in  periods  of 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  yeai*8, 
swallowed  great  mouth  fulls  arou?id  us; 
and,  as  another  twenty  yeai-s  is  coining 
round,  it  is  full  time  for  our  neighbois 
to  be  on  the  alert,  it  being  still  doubt- 
ful to  which  side  we  shall  turn.  The 
whole  of  Mexico  would  be  just  such  a 
repast  in  size  as  was  French  and  Span- 
ish Louisiana.  Central  America  would 
cover  but  little  more  than  halfof  T«xa> 
roundly ;  the  whole  of  Russian  Amei  iua 


is  not  much  bigger  than  our  Nebraska 
Territory;  and  we  may  say  the  same 
of  Greenland  with  all  its  icy  mountains, 
whales,  and  white  bears.  The  whole 
<»f  the  West  India  Islands  together,  are 
not  a  great  deal  bigger  than  Florida. 
Gen'l  Houston's  proposed  Mexican  pro- 
tectorate sets  our  minds  running  now 
in  that  direction. 

In  another  part  of  the  Review,  the 
reader  will  perceive  what  Mr.  Ruffin, 
of  Virginia  thinks  of  Libkria.  We 
have  here  the  opinion  of  the  Farm- 
ville  Journal,  which  notices  the  re- 
turn of  two  slaves  from  that  quarter. 
They  were  emancipated  by  the  late 
John  Watson,  of  Prince  Edward  county. 
The  sum  of  $4,000  was  left  by  Mr. 
Watson  to  carry  sixty  of  his  slaves  to 
that  **  Republic."  Tuey  give  a  very 
discouraging  account  of  the  trip  out  and 
their  treatment  after  they  arrived. 
The  Journal  says : 

*•  Before  leaving  the  ship,  the  agent 
of  the  Colonization  Society  induced  the 
emigrants  to  purchase  quantities  of 
cheap  calico,  brass  jewelry,  <&c.,  aseur- 
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ing  them  that  they  would  need  bqcU 
articles  io  their  new  home,  but  on  their 
arrival  they  found  they  had  been  de- 
ceived and  defrauded  out  of  their 
money.  The  provisions  carried  out  for 
their  support  for  the  first  six  months 
were  sold  daily  before  their  eyes,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  buy  provisions 
every  day,  often  of  very  inferior  quality, 
and  msumcient  in  quantity.  The  agent 
employed  by  the  society  would  sell  t4> 
the  bakers,  and  the  bakers  to  the  emi- 
grants— their  own  provisions — at  ex- 
orbitant prices,  the  agent  receiving  part 
of  the  profits." 

On  their  arrival  thoy  only  received  a 
half  acre  of  land,  instead  of  the  five 
acres  promised.  They  found  provisions 
at  exorbitant  ))rice8,  and  a  good  deal  of 
bad  treatment  besides,  from  the  authori- 
ties. They  allege  that  the  President  of 
the  colony,  if  not  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade,  connives  at  it.  They  have  re- 
turned to  slavery,  believing  **  that  free- 
dom to  the  negro  in  Africa  is  the  great- 
est curse  that  could  possibly  befall  him ; 
and  that  had  the  Liberians  the  means 
of  getting  away,  seven-eighths  of  them 
would  gladly  return  to  the  United 
States  and  serve  the  hardest  masters  to 
be  found  in  the  South,  feeling  that  the 
condition  of  the  slave  here  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  the  most  favored  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Liberia. 

Wb  give  the  growth  of  population  in 
the  Northwest  from  1800  to  1857,  thus: 

In  1800 50,240 

1810 272,326 

1820 792,719 

1830 1,460,218 

1840 2,967,856 

1860 4,721,651 

1867 7.200,000 

This  shows  that  one-third  the  entire 
white  population  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  year  1857,  was  in  the  six  North- 
western States,  and  that  four-fifths  of 
this  population  here  came  within  thirty 
years,  or  the  average  limit  of  one  gene- 
ration. Let  us  no'v  compare  the  growth 
of  the  Northwest,  since  1820,  with  the 
growth  of  New  England  and  New  York 
on  one  side,  and  that  of  the  original 
Southern  States  on  the  other,  and  let 
us  see  how  they  are  likely  to  stand  at 
the  end  of  another  generation : 

1820.  1847. 

N.  Enfdand  M  N.  York.  8,082,624  6,«00,000 

The  original  South 8,028,087  6,080,000 

The  Northwest. 792,719  7,200,000 

In  the  last  thirty-seven  years  the 


South  has  increased  sixty-seven  per 
cent.,  the  North  proper  eighty  five  per 
cent,  and  the  Northwest  eight  hundred 
per  cent 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvir,  of  Massachusetts, 
has  computed  from  the  mortality  re- 
ports the  following  table  of  longevity  : 
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Tlie  diflference  of  longevity  in  the  Ist, 
2d,  Sd,  and  4th  classes,  shows  the  effect 
of  exercise  and  air  upon  the  protraction 
of  life,  and  is  worthy  of  consideration 
by  all  in  the  selection  of  employments 
for  themselves  or  for  their  children.  ■ 
Longevity  in  sotne  leading  occupations  in 
Mai8achu^cttf(,  N,  York^  andR.  Island: 
Averai^e 
OccopationB.  Deaths.  longevity. 

65.«6 
54.7  « 
64.32 
57.04 
51.51 
49.72 
4H.24 
47.90 
47.4rt 
4-^.34 
43.03 
42,87 
41.06 


Clergymen 389 

Lawyers 276 

Physicians 540 

Coopers 338 

Blacksmiths 822 

Carpenters 2 ,  062 

Masons 492 

Tanners. 230 

Merchants  and  clerks. .  2,386 

Cabinet  makers 263 

Shoemakers 3,233 

Painters 500 

Tailors 486 
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The  discussion  on  the  slavery  clause 
of  the  discipline  which  took  up  so  much 
time  at  the  recent  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  at  Nash- 
ville, was  ended  hy  the  adoption  of  tho 
following  resolutions  and  preamble : 

Whereas  the  rule  in  the  general 
rules  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  forbiding  the  "buying and  sell- 
ing of  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
an  intention  to  enslave  them,"  is  am- 
biguous  in  its  phraseology,  and  liable 
to  be  construed  as  antagonistic  to  thi? 
institution  of  slavery,  in  regard  to 
which  the  church  has  no  right  to  med- 
dle, except  in  enforcing  the  duties  ol' 
masters  and  servant*,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  whereas  u 
strong  desire  for  the  expunction  of  sai  i! 
rule  has  been  expressed  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  our  ecclesiastical  connection  ; 
therefore, 

Retolved,  By  the  delegates  of  the 
annual  conferences  of  the  Method! -=1 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  generti5 
conference  assembled,  that  the  rule  for- 
biding the  '*  buying  and  selling  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  an  intentiuri 
to  enslave  them,"  be  expunged  from 
tlie  general  rules  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Resolved,  That  in  adopting  the  foro- 
going  resolution  this  conference  ex- 
presses no  opinion  in  regard  to  tht^ 
African  slave  trade,  to  which  the  ruJtj 
in  question  has  been  "understood"  to 
refer. 

Resolved,  That  the  bishops,  or  othe  rn 
presiding  in  the  annual  conferences.  In- 
and  are  hereby  instructed  to  lay  the 
foregoing  resolutions  before  each  of  th^> 
annual  conferences  at  their  next  ensu 
ing  sessions  for  their  concurrent  action. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  eauli 
annual  conference  shall  be  required,  a^ 
soon  as  possible  after  the  adjournmepu 
of  the  conference,  to  report  to  the  bonk 
editor  the  vote  on  the  resolution  t«j 
expunge  the  rule  in  question ;  and 
when  the  book  editor  shall  have  1 1- 
ceived  returns  from  the  annual  confer- 
ences voting  on  the  said  resolution,  Iw 
shall  lay  the  information  before  one  ^-f 
the  bishops ;  and  if  it  shall  be  found 
that  there  is  a  concurrence  of  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  annual 
conferences  present,  and  voting  on  the 
resolution  in  favor  of  the  expunging  nt 
tlie  rule,  the  bishop  shall  direct  the 
book  editor  to  expunge  it  accordingly- 


Resolved,  That  if  any  annual  confer- 
ence or  conferences  refuse  or  neglect  to 
vote  on  the  aforesaid  resolution,  the 
members  of  such  conference  or  confer- 
ences shall  not  be  counted  for  or  against 
the  expunging  of  the  rule. 

Resolved,  That  the  publication  of  the 
foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  in 
the  Ohurcn  papers  shall  be  considered 
a  sufficient  notification  of  the  action  of 
this  conference  in  the  premises. 

Resolved,  That  tlie  Bishops  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  set  forth  in  the 
Pastoral  Address  the  platform  occupied 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  on  the  relation  of  masters  and  ser- 
vants, agreeably  to  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  preamble  and 
resolutions. 

A  recent  meeting  of  States  Rights 
and  Southern  Rights  Men,  was  held  at 
Clinton,  Louisiana,  when  a  report,  and 
the  following  resolutions  were  submit- 
ted by  a  Committee  consisting  of  Ed- 
ward Deloney,  Gen.  Munday,  Messrs. 
Patterson,  Cole,  and  Noons.  The  re- 
commendations of  the  Committee  are 
worthy  of  attention  not  only  in  Lou- 
isiana, but  in  all  of  the  Southern  States. 
We  like  to  see  the  formation  of  county 
and  parish  clubs,  and  associations,  all 
over  the  South,  to  promote  our  organ- 
ization and  secure  a  union  of  councils 
among  us.     The  resolutions  embrace : 

1.  The  restoration  and  practice  of 
the  pure  doctrines  of  States  Rights,  and 
a  total  separation  from  all  ideas  and 
phases  of  Nationality,  as  directly  op- 
posed to  statp  sovereignty,  and  tending 
to  central  usurpation  and  injustice. 

2.  The  Constitution,  as  the  only 
compromise  for  the  South.  Opposition 
and  resistance  to  all  others  as  subver- 
sive of  the  Constitution  itself^  by  a  sys- 
tem of  bargaining  and  bartering  away 
the  rights  of  the  States ;  a  species  of  po- 
litical strategy,  or  jugglery,  unworthy 
to  be  countenanced  by  a  highininded 
and  intelligent  people. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  the  constitu- 
tional rightjj  of  the  South  in  full  force 
and  unimpaired,  and  the  equality  of 
the  slave  States  within  the  Union,  or 
independence  out  of  it. 

4.  Opposition  to  the  measure  of  con- 
structing a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  by 
the  Federal  Government,  as  unwar- 
ranted by  the  constitution,  and  as  a 
great  scheme  for  public  plunder  and 
speculation  on  the  Government,  at  the 
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ezpense  of  increased  taxation  upon 
Soothern  labor  and  produce  for  the 
benefit  of  Northern  aggrandizement 

5.  The  epeedy  acquisition  of  Southern 
territory  and  the  exleueion  of  the  area 
of  alavery  as  an  absolute  and  indispen- 
sable nece&iity  to  the  South. 

6.  The  addfitional  supply  of  slave- 
labor,  urgently  demandea  jot  the  more 
full  development  of  the  resources, 
wealth,  and  power  of  the  South,  and 
for  the  supply  of  newly  acquired  South- 
ern territory. 

7.  A  commercial  union  of  the  South- 
em  States,  by  a  sybtem  of  railroad 
improvements  intersecting  and  linking 
together  all  her  parts,  with  a  direct 
commerce  from  her  own  ports,  with  all 
countiiea. 

8.  The  encouragement  and  building 
up  of  Southern  manufactories  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  employment  of  Southern 
mechanics  and  artizans. 

9.  Southern  education  and  the  en- 
couragement and  support  of  Southern 
colleges,  schools,  and  school-books. 

10.  A  united  and  concurrent  co-op- 
eration of  all  true  men  of  the  South, 
for  the  sake  of  the  South. 

Therefore  resolved^  That  the  chair- 
man of  this  meeting  appoint  a  Central 
Committee  of  seventeen,  with  the  view 
of  organizing  the  "  States  Rights  De- 
mocracy" of  this  parish. 

Retoived^  That  this  meeting  recom- 
mends to  the  people  of  Uie  several 
parishes,  to  hold  meetings,  organize 
and  appoint  delegates  to  a  State  Con- 
vention, to  be  held  in  New  Orleans  on 
the  8th  day  of  January  next,  with  the 
view  of  a  general  organization  of  the 
States  Rights  men  of  Louisiana,  and 
for  the  transaction  of  such  other  busi- 
ness as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and 
important 

In  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the 
recent  Convention  at  Montgomery,  we 
regret  that  the  rei^ort  on  the  slave 
TRADE,  by  Mr,  Yancey,  of  Alabama, 
was  omitted.     We  append  it  now : 

T!»e  undersigned,  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  tlie  late  Soutliern 
Commercial  Convention  to  report  upon 
the  subject  of  the  African  slave-trade 
— not  having  had  time  to  read  and 
digest  the  report  of  the  Chairman — 
submits  the  following  as  more  epecifi- 
cally  expressive  of  his  own  opinions; 
that  the  distinctive  feature  which  char- 


acterizes Southern  industry  is  slave 
labor;  that  before  the  formation  of  this 
Government  this  feature  was  also  a 
characteristic  of  Northern  labor,  in  a 
limited  though  practical  degree. 

This  species  of  labor  was  recognized 
by  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  one 
of  its  provisions  TArt  1,  Sec.  9,  Para- 
graph 1,)  expressly  provided  against 
the  passage  of  any  law  prohibiting  the 
foreign  slave-trade,  within  a  given  pe- 
riod. 

In  the  year  1807  this  trade  was  de- 
clared hy  Congress  to  be  illegal,  and 
in  1819  an  act  was  passed  to  send  na- 
tional armed  vessels  to  stop  our  ves- 
sels from  engaging  in  the  trade — and 
in  1820  an  act  was  passed  declaring  it 
to  be  piracy. 

The  effect  of  these  laws  have  been 
to  restrict  the  expansion  of  this  peculiar 
species  of  Southern  labor,  by  the  usual 
laws  which  govern  trade  in  all  other 
species  of  property,  and  to  keep  down 
the  prices  of  Southern  lands,  while 
Nortnern  labor,  in  addition  to  its  own 
natural  increase,  has  received  the  stim- 
ulus of  an  average  emigration  of  white 
labor,  in  some  years  reaching  as  high 
as  half  a  million  persons. 

The  operation  of  this  law  has  been 
a  direct  governmental  discrimination 
against  the  South  on  this  most  vital 
question  affecting  its  prosperity — its 
Inbor.  The  act  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  undersigned,  but  a  part  of  that 
system  of  discriminating  laws,  which, 
affording  bounties  to  Northern  industry, 
have  been  restrictions  upon  the  indus- 
try of  our  own  section,  and  which 
have  enriched  and  built  up  the  one  sec- 
tion, while  they  have  been  as  shackles 
upon  every  effort  made  V)y  the  other 
to  rise  to  national  prosperity. 

Tlie  spirit  of  these  restrictive  laws 
has  passed  into  and  become  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  a  powerful  and  successful 
sectional  majorit)%  which  declares  that 
no  more  slave  States  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union. 

Without  expressing  any  matured 
opinion  in  the  view*  submitted  as  to 
the  expediency  of  reopening  the  slave 
trade,  the  undersigned  believes  that 
the  laws  prohibiting  the  foreign  slave 
trade  are  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  and  are  unjust  and  an 
insult  to  the  South,  and,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  repealed,  and  submits  for 
the  consideration  of  this  body  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 
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Resolved^  That  the  laws  of  Congress 
prohibiting  the  foreign  slave-trade 
ought  to  be  repealed. 

W.  L.  Yancey. 

Prop.  George  SrEUCKr.ATii,  who  has 
been  for  some  time  in  couueetion  with 
our  Review,  and  who  is  now  traveling 
in  its  service  through  the  Southern 
States,  sends  us  very  often  interesting 
minutes  of  his  most  successful  progress. 
From  his  letters  we  make  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  make  some  extracts. 

Writing  from  Marion  C.  H,  South 
Carolina^  he  i^ays: 

"The  agricultural  resources  of  Marion 
district  are  equal  to  those  of  any  dis- 
trict in  South  Carolina,  but  'ihousanch 
of  acrca*  of  fertile  laud  have  not  been 
reclaimed,  in  which  are  large  bodies  of 
swamp  and  bay  lands  susceptible  of 
being  very  easily  trained  This  dis 
trict,  with  regard  to  the  skillful  culture 
of  the  soil,  ranks  with  any  district  of 
the  State.  It  is  one  of  the  stations  on 
the  Wilmington  it  Manchester  railroad, 
and  has  also  a  stream  navigable  for 
steamboats  running  through  the  district 
to  the  Atlantic — the  Great  Pee  Dee 
river;  (General  Marion  used  to  write 
it 'P.  />.') 

'•The  district  was  the  principal  seat  of 
Marion's  battles  and  campaigns  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  Five  miles  north 
of  Marion  Cou:t  house  is  the  Bowling- 
Green,  one  of  his  camps;  and  about 
twenty-three  miles  south  of  this  place 
is  anotiier  camp,  called  Marion's  Re- 
doubt on  the  Great  Pee  Dee  river,  op- 
posite Snow's  island,  which  was  his 
famous  retreat  during  the  whole  war 
of  the  Revolution. 

*'  General  Marion  was  the  most  re- 
nowned partizan  leader  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  well  deserved  his  fame.  His 
ambition  was  indeed  virtue^  for  his  sole 
object  was  the  good  of  his  country,  and 
it  IS  a  remarkable  fact  in  his  history, 
that,  when  all  the  officers  of  the  Whig 
cause  of  or  above  the  rank  of  Colonel 
fled  before  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
British,  beyond  the  borders  of  South 
Carolina,  he  alone^  maintained  his  foot- 1 
hold  upon  his  native  soil,  and  kept  his 
iovincible  little  brigade  constantly  mar- 
shalled, amid  the  fastnesses  which  na-| 
ture  has  crenteil  for  him.  i 

"The  character  of  Marion  resembles 
more  nearly  that  of  General  Washing- 1 
ton   tlian  any    other  general  of    the- 


Revolution.     One  of  the  most  sublime 
passages  of  history  is  that  which  records 
a  scene  in  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina  after  the  Revolution,  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  exempt  the  generals 
and  other  commanding  officers  in  South 
Carolina  from  all  liability  for  plunder- 
property  during  the  Revolution.     Gen- 
eral Marion,  who  was  then  a  member 
I  of  the  Legislature  arose,  and  said :  *Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  name  of  Fran- 
cis Marion  may  be  stricken  from  that 
I  bill,  for  he  has  never  done  any  thing, 
either  in  peace  or   war,  for  which  he 
,i:tnot  willing  to  answer,  according  to 
:  the  laws  of  his  country.' 
j     *'  General  Marion  never  allowed  his 
soldiers  to  plunder! 

I  **Sixteen  milos  south  of  this  place,  in 
j  this  district,  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Blue  Savannah,  which  was  a  tory  camp. 
Marion  and  his  men  made  a  forced 
march  from  above,  and  surprised  during 
the  night  the  unsuspecting  enemy.  So 
little  did  tliey  dream  of  the  approach 
of  Marion,  that  when  the  onslaught  was 
jmade  upon  the  camp,  one  poor  tory 
'  was  shot  with  high,  low,  jnck,  and  the 
game  clenclicd  in  his  hanil. 

*'At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  dis- 
trict lies  Snow's  island,  before  mention- 
ed, where,  about  six  years  ago,  a  gen- 
tleman found,  on  splitting  open  a  tree, 
at,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Marion's  camp, 
a  sword  imbedded  in  its  trunk.  The 
tree  was  very  lai  ge,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  wood  had  grown  over  the  MoordL 
I  heard,  also,  many  other  reminiscences 
nnd  traditions,  wliich  would  be  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  be  mentioned,  but 
[  have  now  no  time  to  record  them." 

From  Pendleton,  S.  C,  he  says : 

"Jscar  Pendleton  is  situated  the 
former  residence  of  the  late  Hon.  John 
C.  Calhoun,  and  now  occupied  by  « 
»ion,  Col.  Andrew  P.  Calhoun,  the  Pre- 
jident  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
jf  South  Carolina.  The  people  of  Pen- 
dleton, and  vieiniiy,  are  noted  for  their 
hospitality  and  kindness.  The  society 
Ls  said  to  be  good  as  any  in  the  State. 
The  village,  in  itself,  is  small ;  but  the 
mrrounding  country,  for  three  or  four 
miles,  is  covered  with  the  summer  re- 
sidences of  educated  and  intelligent 
])lantcrs  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
^tate,  which  renders  it  a  very  desira- 
ble summer  resort 

**  Pendleton  is  in  full  view  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains,  that  loom  up 
majestically  in  the  distance. 
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"It  is  a  very  high  pointy  and  can  In- 
seen  for  four  or  five  miles  on   either 
dde.     According   to   the  statement  iif 
the  '  oldest  inhabitant^*  the  present  site  i 
of  the  village  w:h  nirreed  upon  by  tlu- 
engineers  appointed   for  the   purpo-c , 
from  their  having  accidentally   brukcji  I 
their  Ju^  at  this  place,  and  being  there 
fore  without  a  supply  of  the  *  Oh !  b-^ 
Joi/fuir    they  resolved    to  locate   aid 
retnm. 

"  About  twenty-five  miles  above  Peri 
dleton^  is  situated  the  Gernmu  Hettli  - 
ment  of  Walhalla;  i«aid  to  be  a  flouj - 
ishing  town."  i 

From  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  In  » 
writes : 

"It  is  generally  known  that  *In(k 
pendenee*  was  proclaimed  here  a  yejts- 
or  more  previous  to  the  National  Decla- 
ration made  at  Philadelphia.  Theio 
has  been  some  question  of  the  authen 
ticity  of  the  *  Mecklenburg  Declaratio  1 1' 
made  by  the  inhabitants,  but  thr 
facta  have  been  so  fully  investigated 
by  Messrs.  Ilawks,  Bancroft,  and  othi  r 
historians,  as  to  put  the  matter  beyond 
any  further  controversy.  It  is  estal*- 
lished  also,  as  I  myself  can  testily,  by 
the  tradition  of  the  place.  I  meet  wieli ! 
no  perM>n  heie,  who  does  not  cheri^li 
the  20th  of  May,  1776,  as  a  Dies  /?a 
in  oar  national  history. 

"1  will  give  some  few  particular^ 
connected  with  this  signal  historic u. I 
event  There  wa,s  anterior  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  2()tli  of  May,  1776,  a  cidl 
for 'election  of  doloi^ales'of  each  ca[i 
tain's  company  in  this  county,  to  meet 
hereon  the  19th  of  May,  1775,  and  a  I 
committee  appointed  on  that  day  re- 1 

Sirted  the  Declaration  on  the  20th  of  I 
ay,    1775,  which    'Declaration'    wasj 
unanimously  adopted.  i 

"It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  Declaration  of  the  20th  of  May, 
1776,  is  a  very  different  production  i 
from  the  resolves  of  the  aoth  of  the  I 
same  month  by  the  comniittee-iiien  | 
who  were  appointed  at  the  convention  | 
of  the  20th  of  May,  whose  business  it 
was  to  regulate  the  local  affairs  of  the 
county.  These  resolves  have  by  sonie| 
been  misunderstood,  as  the  'Mecklen-' 
burg  Declaration'  of  t  he  20th  of  May.     I 

**The  validity  of  the  Declaration,  i 
and  of  the  time,  is  in  this  county  6oi 
well  established,  as  not  to  admit  of  a ' 
doubt;  and  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg 
have,  for  half  a  century  or  more,  been 
in  the  habit  of  celebrating  the  20th  of 


May  as  the  birthday  of  Independence. 

"  Ilere  may  be  seen  the  house  still 
standing,  in  which  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
his  headquartera  in  his  southern  cam- 
paign ;  and  here,  too,  he  met  with  that 
resistance  which  cauticd  him  to  declare 
this  the  ^the  horneU*  ne»t  of  America.* 

"There  are  many  reminiscences  of 
the  Revolution  still  to  be  seen  here, 
among  which,  is  a  line  of  pits  around 
the  corporated  liinitn  of  the  town 
which  the  British  general  had  dug  lor 
the  safety  of  his  sentinels. 

"  it  is  related  that,  \vln?n  his  sentinels 
were  placed  on  duty,  the  citizews  get 
theui  off  their  guard  and  shoot  them 
with  their  own  rifles.  Afterwards  they 
were  placed  in  paii-s  for  better  safety. 
Thif,  however,  did  not  avail,  as  they 
changed  their  rifles  for  muskets,  and  as 
they  used  buckshot,  some  of  them  would 
pass  between  the  logs  and  kill  the  sen- 
tinels. Then  the  British  ofticer  com- 
manded pits  to  be  dug  about  four  feet 
square,  and  about  that  depth,  in  which 
they  were  placed  for  greater  securitj'. 
This,  however,  did  not  answer,  as  two 
Whigs  would  go  together,  to  where 
they  knew  a  sentinel  to  be  placed,  and 
placing  themselves  on  opposite  sides  in 
the  dark,  one,  by  noise,  would  draw 
the  sentiners  signal  fire,  and  the  other 
shooting  at  the  flash  of  his  pan  would 
blow  his  brains  out. 

"  This  1  cgion  of  country  was  greatly 
distinguished  in  colonial  times  by  the 
royal  favor.  The  village  itself  was 
called  in  honor  of  the  Queen  of  George 
HI.,  and  the  county  was  called  from  her 
birth-place,  Mecklenburg  in  (Jerman}-, 
The  only  institution  of  learning  es- 
tftblished  at  thai  early  day  by  the  Royal 
Charter,  was  uhat  was  known  as 
Queen's  College,  located  in  this  town, 
in  which  many  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  Revolution  received  such 
an  education  as  the  facilities  then 
(•fl'ered  could  give,  among  whom  was 
the  immortal  Andrew  Jackson,  who, 
with  his  illustrious  friend,  James  K. 
Polk,  was  born  in  this  county. 

"The  spirit  of  learning  and  patriot- 
ism has  not  passed  away  from  the  peo- 
ple of  this  region !" 

Speaking  of  the  Columbia  and  Char- 
lotte railroad,  he  sajs: 

•'  Having  been  a  paf songer  myself  on 
these  roads,  I  can  cheerfully  state,  that 
the  roads  are  in  the  best  order,  and 
that  their  conductors  are  gentlemanly 
and  polite.   With  regard  to  the  coache?, 
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I  found  them  handsomely  furnished, 
of  the  newest  style,  comfortable,  and 
commodious.  Thi»  line  of  road  passes 
over  an  elevated  and  hcaltliy  country, 
free  from  8wurii[)9,  mosquitoes,  trusties, 
and  is  as  expeditious  as  any  other 
line,  passing  by  Columbia,  the  capital 
of  South  Carolina,  the  most  beautiful 
city  of  America,  with  its  elegant  society 
and  splendid  garden!^,  and  is  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Governor  Brown  the  General 
Fostmastcr,  the  city  of  philosophy  and 
flowers.  It  lea<ls  also  by  Charlotte,  the 
birthplace  of  the  American  Indepen- 
dence ;  by  Greenboro,  where  formerly 
stood  the  Guilford  Court  House,  the 
site  of  the  hard  fought  battle  between 
J^)rd  Cornwallis  and  General  Green — 
the  decisive  conflict  of  the  American 
Revolution ;  and  by  Raleigh,  the  capital 
of  North  Carolina,' known  asthrcityof 
The  Oaks,  named  after  the  eraceful  cav- 
alier of  Queen  Uizabpth's  Court.  AtSu- 
jfar  Green,  the  dividing  line  of  North 
and  South  Carolina,  I  was  pointed  to  the 
birthplace  of  KxJ*re  i«i.;it  James  K. 
Polk,  and  informed  that  General  An- 
drew Jackson,  the  liero  of  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  was  born  in  the  Waxaco 
Settlement  thirteen  miles  east  of  that 
I>oint" 

We  have  received  from  C.  R  Pickett, 
of  California,  several  letters  advocating 
Southern  union,  and  a  separation  from 
the  North.  We  have  only  space  to 
quote  from  one  of  them,  as  follows : 

"The  basis,  framework,  and  control- 
ing  influence  of  Northern  sentiment  is 
Puritanism — the  oM  Roundhead  rebel 
refuse  of  England,  which,  in  that  coun- 
try as  well  as  this,  has  ever  been  an 
unruly,  dissatisfi^Ml,  hard-headed,  stiff- 
necked  sect  of  Pharisei-s;  always  preach- 
ing in  favor  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
vet  themselves  the  veriest  foes  to  all 
freedom  of  conscience  and  action.  The 
worst  bigots  on  earth,  and  meanest  of 
tyrants  when  thoy  li.'ive  nower  to  exer- 
cise it,  thev  have'ne*er  Imd  the  slight- 
est conception  of  what  (^>njttitutes  true 
liberty,  and  are  incapat)io,  by  nature, 
of  giving  or  receiving  siioli.  Tlieir  beau 
ideal  of  governnuint  is  n  sort,  of  mixed 
theocratic  oligarch}-,  the  worst  ever  in- 
stituted. 

**The  original  stock  inhabitants  of 
the  South  were  Norman  cavaliers  and 
their  adherents,  with  which  has  been 
interminijled  some  of  the  better  sort  of 
Celtic  and  Gallic  blood.    Born  to  rule, 


and  inherently  poflseased  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  political  science,  these  framed 
a  government  suited  t-o  their  spirit  and 
the  condition  of  their  society,  oased  as 
it  was  upon  an  inferior  and  slave  sub- 
stratum. Such  was  unsuited  to  the  ge- 
nius and  condition  of  the  people  North. 
When  the  present  General  Oovemment 
was  formed,  the  Southern  delegates, 
though  yielding  some  points  in  the 
main,  framed  it  in  accordance  with 
their  ideas.  Here  was  the  first  defeat 
of  the  North.  Under  the  elder  Adams, 
having  control  of  the  machinery,  the 
latter  attempted,  through  false  and 
strained  construction,  to  bend  the  con- 
stitution to  meet  their  native  and  origi- 
nal views ;  but  such  proring  unpopa- 
lar  to  a  majority  of  the  Union,  'hey 
were  hurled  from  power,  the  Southern 
school  reinstated,  which  ever  since  has 
had  the  chief  direction  of  afl'airs.  This 
long  continued  supremacy  has  engen* 
dered  the  most  bitter  hatred  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  leading  disciples  of  the 
other.  It  rankles  deep  in  their  heartc^ 
as  now  manifested;  tor  after  several 
futile,  but  fair  and  legitimate  attempts 
to  regain  possession  of  afl'airs  at  the 
federal  capital,  they  resolved  upon  the 
boldest  and  niost  Salannic  sort  of  re- 
venge. In  part,  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
thus  acting.  Tliey  found  that  the  practi- 
cal application  of  our  democratic  repub- 
licai*  s^'stem  to  their  Northern  society 
was  working  infinite  evils,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  show  its  falsehoods^ 
and  at  the  same  time  head  off  theSunth 
and  get  possession  of  the  Government^ 
or  rather  destroy  the  fabric,  was  to 
join  in  with  the  already  rapidly  grow- 
ing, spurious,  and demoralizinglargest- 
libertyspirit  North,  and  thus  gam  a 
supremacy  for  *'free  democracy'* — a 
compound  of  abolitionism,  red  repub- 
licanism, agrarianism,  socialism,  and  a 
dozen  other  infernal  isms  of  the  same 
brood." 

There  are  few  men  at  the  South  who 
desire  disunion  for  itself,  though  there 
are  thousands  who  regard  it  as  an  in- 
evitable event,  unless  an  almost  mirac- 
ulous interposition  takes  place  in  our 
national  affairs.  Tliese  are  unable  to 
indulge  the  hopes  which  are  actuating 
others,  and  in  casting  about  for  an  ark 
of  safety  from  great  and  impending  dan- 
gers, find  it  in  separation.  Great  as  this 
evil  may  be,  there  are  greater  ones  in  the 
eyes  of  the  true  patriot  The  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  a  very  liberal  sheet  from 
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which  we  quote  the  following,  (duly  Theorists,  visionaries,  ultras,  nnd  mad- 
appreciating  its  high  and  undeserved  '  men,  ma}- occasionally  utter  treasonahle 
conopliments^)  will  therefore  understand  ?entinient8,  and  with  comparative  im- 
the  position  of  tlie  Editor  of  this  Ue-  pnnity,  but  when  an  enlightened  prac- 
yiew,  who  has  the  same  admiration  ,  bical  man  indulges  in  such  language  as 
which  he  has  for  the  past  glories  and  we  have  quoted,  the  fact  is  calculated 
greatness  of  the  Republic  I  to  excite  comment,  induce  inquiry,  and 

"Mr.DeBow."saystheInquirer,»*re-l  elicit  expressions  of  regret   and   sur- 
eently  delivered  a  lecture  in  Charleston,  |  prise. 

and  on©  of  the  public  journals  of  that ,  Summkr  Resorts  of  Vibginia. — The 
city  says,  that  lie  spoke  of  'disunion  prof«entsumnier  will  be  one  of  threat  ac- 
ta the  haven  of  our  rest  and  our  ark  of  bivity  with  the  traveling  public  The 
refuge'  "We  trust  that  this  will  prove  progress  ofrailroad  improvement  brings 
a  mistake  or  an  exaggeration.  Mr.  i  Virginia  within  reach  of  all  the  world, 
De  Bow  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  |  and  we  are  in  hopes  it  will  arrest  nearly 
men  of  the  South.  He  is  thoroughly  |  the  whole  tide  of  Southern  travel.  A 
versed  in  the  statistics  of  the  Republic,   cotemporary  has  presented  a  picture  of 


and  was  officiallv  connected  with  the 
preparation  of  the  last  Census.  That 
EX,  therefore,  should  be  a  disunionist, 
ie  most  remarkable, 


Virginia  retreats.  He  has  omitted, 
liowever,  theWarrenton  Springs,  which 
lire   a  very  f»lea8ant  and  comfortable 


He  has  had  an  family  resort ;  and  Old  Point  Comfort, 
opportunity  of  watching  the  growth  one  of  the  most  enticing  and  healthful 
of  ow  country,  step  bjf  step;  has  been  retreats  in  America.  To  our  mind  its 
able  to  witness  througli  the  medium  of  j  admirable  bathing  facilities,  it^  invigo- 
facts  and  figures  that  have  been  sub- 1  rating  breezes,  its magniticent  sea  views 
mitted  to  his  consideration,  the  onward  i  make  it  the  most  desirable  of  all  sum- 
and  gigantic  strides  of  this  mighty  Re- '  merseats^  and  we  commend  it  from  per- 
pubhc,  and  he  must  have  kindled  with  sonal  knowledge,  under  its  present  ex- 
national  pride,  when  contemphiting  the  cellent  management,  to  friends  tvery- 
probable  future.     We  are  among  the   where 

youngest  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  we  are  also  among  the  mightiest  1  ,  9^^  j  ^g  ^]^^ij,  proposals  for  a  new  Lati7i- 
*  •  •  "  Who  may,  with  the  slightest  |  Evr/Hsh  School  Lexicon,  on  the  basis  of 
degree  of  confidence,  predict  our  prob-  ^1,^  Latin-Gerniun  Lexicon  of  Dr.  C.  K. 
able  condition,  when  again  four  score  1  ingerslev,  to  bo  edited  by  Dr.  Crooks 
years  and  ten  shall  have  rolled  away  ?  ai,d  Professor  Sehem.  of  Dickinson  Col- 
And  yet,  under  these  circumstances,  !  j^^^.  j^  ^yjji  ,„^]j^.  ^^  imperial  octavo 
and  with  such  a  prospect,  we  find  in-  \,f  |  OOO  poges.  Many  of  the  articles 
telligent,  educated,  observing:,  and  en-  ^f  ^^,^  Gern)an  work  have  been  recast 
lightened  individuals,  speaking  with  ,^^  rowritten.  The  school  lexic<.n  of 
distriwt  and  despondency,  and  talking  ingerslev  has  met  in  Gorniany  with  ex- 
of  disunion  as  an  '  ark  of  refnge.  It  traordinary  success,  as  appcurs  from  the 
18  mdeed  difficult  to  realize  M.is  sin-  encomiums  of  eminent  German  i=cholars. 
gular   and  almost  incredible  inconsis-  j  ,,      , 

tency.  Mr.  De  Bow.  as  already  inU-  !  rromllnrpertt  brothers  we  receive— 
mated,  is  familiar  with  all  the  details  of .  1-  ^'^^^^  Markhnm  in  nnssia  ;  vr  Uu 
the  nation.  Ue  has  been  compelled,  in  |  ^oy  Traveler  m  the  Laiul  0/  the  Czar : 
the  preparation  of  the  last  census,  to  ^'  ^^'-  }^'  Knighton,  with  nun.erous 
sift  and  winnow  tha  wheat  from  the  /^lustrations.  An  excellent  children^ 
chaff,  to  condense  and  elucidate  an  im-  l^^^^y  b<>ok. 

menae  array  of  figures,  and  to  spread  '-•  ni/onung:  its  Jlistorf/,  Stirriinf 
before  the  world,  in  a  very  able  com-  Incidents,  and  Rovi antic  Advent urr;  h^- 
pendium,  such  a  picture  of  national  !  George  Peck,  D.  D.,  with  illustrations, 
progress,  national  resources,  and  na-  P'«  author  has  enjoyed  rare  advan- 
tional  strength,  as  was  never  exhibited  tages,  and  his  object  hjif»  been  strict 
before  under  similar  circumstances.     To  |c«nfo""»^y   ♦'^    historic    truth.       Tl 


suppose  that  such  a  man,  after  having 
compiled  such  a  work,  would  become 
a  disunionist  is,  we  repeat,  almost  in- 
credible, and  we  can  only  indulge  a 
hop«  that  the  accomplished  statistician 
has  been  miBonderstood  or  misreported. 


whole  constitutes  one  of  the  niosit  dee|>- 
ly  interesting  chapters  of  Aiiierican  his- 
tory. 

Wo  received  from  A.  S.  Barnes  <t 
Co.,  of  New  York,  whose  advertise- 
ment will  be  found  on  another  page, 
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the  fiiiit,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  6flh  ! 
serie.-*  of  the  National  Reader  of  Par- 
ker and  Watson.     They  are  adapted  *^> 
the  earliest  aiife,  and  advance  propre 
sively  to  the  higliest  necessities  of  tl  ■ 
school  and  academy.     The  fifth  8eri. 
is  a  large  book,   containing  a  treati  •■ 
or  elocution,  with  exercieea  in  reading 
and  doelamation.     Ab  far  as  we  havf> 
been    enabled    to   examine   them,    the 
i*eriert  appears  well  adapted  to  the  in- 
Rtruetion  of  youth,  and  ifl  free  from  tJrr* 
blemishes  which  so  often  disfigure  eut' 
works.     We  shall  examine  them  nio 
critically  hereafter. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  publishers 
for  Volume  VII  of  the  seiies  of  M  i- 
IVenton's  Ahridrjemcnt  of  the  Dehat€s  ' 
(^npre/m,  published  by'J>.  Appleton  d" 
Co.,  New  York.  The  work  will  ln^ 
co!npletcd  in  fifteen  volumes,  of  sevi-n 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  each,  whit  h 
are  put  n\  the  low  price  of  $3  per  vol- 
ume. By  some  mishap,  we  bog  to  in- 
form the  publishers  volumes  I  and  VI 
huvf  not  been  rcccirrd  6y  n>f. 

These  Debates  ha\e  been  accruing? 
for  a  period  of  nearly  seventy  year*, 
and  fill  more  than  one  hundred  v<il- 
umes — one-third  of  them  quartos — mul 
cannot  be  purchased  for  leas  than  |500, 
nor  read,  when  purchased,  except  as  a 
necessity,  nor  anything  found  in  them 
when  wanted  except  upon  toilsome 
search.  In  the  meantime,  they  contain 
the  history  of  the  working  of  the  (Jov- 
ernment  from  its  foundation — show 
what  has  been  done,  and  how  it  was 
done — and  shed  light  upon  the  study 
of  all  impending  questions:  for  there 
is  not  a  question  of  the  day,  and  will 
not  be  while  the  Government  continues, 
which  may  not  be  illustmted  by  some- 
thing to  be  found  in  these  Debates. 

This  abridgement  will  not  be  restrict- 
ed to  the  speeelnfs  of  the  celebratx?d 
orators,  but  extend  to  the  business  men, 
and  to  the  plainest  speakers  who  spoke, 
so  as  to  irive  infoi'mation  on  subjects  of 
surviving  int.eiest. 

Our  agricultural  friends  will  note 
the  advertisement  in  our  pages  of 
A.  W.  (iay  <fe  Co.,  118  Maiden  Lane. 
M-ho  manufacture  the  Warner  and 
West  |)uin]>s  whieh  have  reached  great 
eelebrity.  The  former  is  commended 
for  its  extreme  simpbcity  of  construc- 
tion. E^reat  stre:igth,  and  consequent 
durability  and  eheapnees  of  repair. 
Although  it  has  but  two  valves  neces- 
bury  to  its  action,  (an  additional  foot- 


valve  being  put  in  for  greater  aecnrity,) 
it  is  perfectly  double-acting,  throwing 
a  continuous  stream,  with  great  force. 
There  is  no  stuffing  box  in  this  pump— 
the  pressure  being  hold  by  a  cup  pack- 
ing, like  that  upon  the  working  piston, 
working  in  a  cylinder,  fitted  fop  the 
purpose,  within  the  upper  air  chamber 
— which,  we  think,  must  be  a  great 
improvement,  as  etuflfing  is  so  liable  to 
be  deranged  and  to  leak  under  a  atroug 
pressure,  to  say  nothinv^  of  the  great 
loss  by  friction  incident  thereto.  It 
has  also  two  airch  ambers — the  one  as 
before  menti<>ned  surrounding  the  up- 
per cylinder  and  communicating  with 
the  pump  above  the  valves,  the  other 
surrounding  the  lower  or  working  cyl- 
inder, and  commutjieating  below  (lie 
valves;  thus  the  aetion  of  the  valves 
is  cushioned  upon  both  sides  by  air — 
preventing  water-hamnifr  and  vacuum 
thump,  and  enabling  a  much  smaller 
and  less  expensive  pipe  to  supply  the 
pump.  The  valves  are  very  accessible, 
and  simply  and  cheaply  repaired. 
The\'  work  much  easier  than  any  other 
pump  we  have  ever  seen,  tho*4-incli 
cylinder  size  being  worked  by  children, 
in  wells  100  feet  deep ;  and  as  they  are 
exiiemcly  cheap,  as  well  as  simple  and 
strong,  we  freely  recommend  them. 

See  also  the  card  of  the  Baltimore 
Dental  College  which  we  believe  is  the 
only  institution  of  the  kind  in  America 
and  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  the 
most  successful  operation. 

A  considerable,  perhaps  the  chief 
part  of  the  income  of  the  Review  re- 
sults from  its  advertising  sheet*,  which 
we  would  gladly  occupy  exclnsively 
with  Southern  business  hctuses;  but  it 
has  been  found  impraetieable  to  obtain 
them,  and,  therefore,  we  incline  to  re- 
fuse none  that,  are  offeied,  let  them 
come  from  what  ciuarter  'hey  may. 
Our  aim,  however,  is  to  obtain  only  the 
be>*t  houses.  Me  }idoj)t  the  course 
pursued  by  all  other  Soutlicm  Journals. 

Tliose  of  our  new  subscribers  who 
could  not  be  pujipliecl  with  the  January, 
February,  and  March  numbei-s,  will  not 
be  charge<l  with  them,  and  they  will 
receive  our  apologies.  In  consequence 
o''  the  increased  circulation,  the  issue 
for  these  months  was  early  exhausted. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  recover  a  few 
of  them  to  supply  orders.  The  neces- 
sary suspension  of  the  AVeekly  Press 
has"^  already  been  announced. 
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ART.  INSTATES'  RIGHTS  AND  SOVEREIGNTY. 

BicPOSITION  OF  THE  FACTS  AND  PRINCIPLES  INVOLVED  IN  THE  THREAT- 
ENED STRUGGLE  IN  1832  BETWEEN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND 
THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Nullification,  as  a  remedy  for  federal  grievances,  has  now 
ceased  to  be  mentioned ;  and  we  have  even  lived  long  enough 
to  see  the  right  of  secession — which  was  held  np  at  one  time 
as  the  only  proper  and  true  remedy — called  into  very  general 
question.  The  right  of  revolution  seems  only  to  have  sur- 
vived— which  is  to  say,  that  there  is  no  remedy  against  op- 
pression under  a  federated  system,  and  under  the  most  solemn 
written  compacts,  which  docs  not  exist  under  the  despotic 
sway  of  the  Sultan  or  the  Czar  I 

Be  it  so,  then,  for  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  renew 
or  advocate  either  of  the  doctrines. 

The  only  object  we  now  have,  is  to  incorporate  a  paper 
prepared  by  us,  many  years  ago,  when  editing  tlie  Southern 
Quarterly  Keviow — giving  a  very  full  exposition  of  tlie  South 
Carolina  struggle,  when  all  of  the  records  were  before  us, 
and  when  the  ardor  of  youth  and  the  impulses  of  filial  affec- 
tion were  impelling  us  to  the  work.  It  is  a  very  important 
chapter  of  Southern  history,  which  lias  not  yet  been  treated 
in  the  pages  of  tliis  journal. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  acts  involved  in  the  struggle,  no  one  doubts  that  it 
brought  upon  the  stage  and  developed  a  degree  of  intellectual 
vigor,  and  resulted  in  political  discussions,  not  only  in  one 
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State,  but  throughout  the  country,  which  has  never  been  surl 
passed,  if  equalled,  in  another  period  of  history.         *• 

The  remarks  which  relate  to  the  position  of  the  minority  or 
Union  party  of  South  Carolina,  resulted  in  a  discussion,  in 
1845,  between  ourselves  and  one  of  tlie  most  distinguished 
and  talented  gentlemen  of  that  party — the  editor  of  the 
Charleston  Courier — who  proved  himself  then,  as  on  all  simi- 
lar occasions,  an  opponent  not  easily  to  be  grappled  with. 
The  paragraph  chiefly  obnoxious  to  his  criticism,  which  re- 
lated to  the  doctrine  of  primary  allegiance,  we  omit. 

In  consenting  to  become  a  member  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, each  State  exhibited  all  anxiety  to  preserve  its  individu- 
ality unimpaired.  Under  the  "  articles  of  confederation,"  this 
was  attained.  The  Constitution  grew  out  of  the  deficiencies 
of  that  instrument.  It  did  not  establish  any  other  description 
of  government.  Tlie  delegates  from  the  States  would  nave 
disobeyed  their  constituents  (the  States)  had  they  attempted  • 
it.*  Tlie  Government  was  federal  under  the  "  Articles  y  it 
remained  federal  under  the  Constitution — an  integer  of 
many  units— a  sovereign  as  far  as  sovereignty  was  conferred, 
and  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  conferred,  and  no 
further.  The  States  did  not  annihilate  any  portion  of  tlieir 
sovereignty.  Sovereignty  is  indivisible.  It  either  remains 
unimpairea  in  a  State,  or  it  goes  out  of  it  entire.  It  never 
went  out  of  the  States  in  \X\\^  federal  compaM.  If  it  went  out 
of  the  States,  they  became  dependencies^  wliicli  is  absurd.  The 
States  did  not,  nor  could  they  part  with  B\\y  portion  of  their 
sovereignty.  They  deUaatedio  the  agency  they  created  (the 
General  Government)  the  exercise  of  certain  sovereign  pow- 

*  This  will  be  perceived  by  a  reference  to  the  language  of  the  States  recom- 
mending the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution.  Virginia,  1786,  recom- 
mended a  "r*t;i«or4  of  the  federal  system  as  to  all  its  defects."  New  Jersey,  1786^ 
•*  such  provisions  as  shall  be  necessary  to  render  the  federal  constitution  adequate^** 
Ac  Pennsylvania,  1786,  "such  alterations  and  amendments  as  the  exigencies  of 
our  affairs  may  require."  North  Carolina,  1787,  '*  for  the  purpose  o?  rmwfi^ 
the  federal  constitution,"  Georgia,  1787,  such  further  provisions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  render  the  federal  constitution  adequate"  «fec  New  York,  1787,  **  for 
the  sole  and  express  nurnose  of  revising  the  articles  of  confederation,"  Souti^ 
Carolina,  1787,  "such  alterations  adequate  to  the  future  good  government  of 
the  confederated  States"  Massachusetts,  1787,  *'  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose 
of  revising  the  articles  of  confederation,"  Connecticut,  1787,  same  clause.  Ma- 
ryland, 1787,  provisions  "  to  render  the  federal  constitution  adequate"  Ac  New 
Hampshire,  1787,  "to  remedy  the  defects  of  o\xt  federal  Union."  United  States 
Congress,  1787,  resolved  that  a  "convention  of  delegates  be  suggested  for  the 
sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of  confederation,"  If  all  of 
this  does  not  support  our  coMluaion,  then  no  conclusion  ever  followed  from  its 
premises.    See  Southern  Revfiw,  No.  4,  Art  V.,  1828. 
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ere.  To  delegate  and  to  surrender  such  powers,  are  tliinfl 
essentially  dissimilar.  Powers  delegated  may  be  resiimec 
Powers  surrendered  are  gone  forever.  And  this  is  the  only 
relation  which  can  be  proved  to  subsist  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  States.  While  this  relation  is  preserved,  the 
harmonious  action  of  the  system  results.  The  different  forces 
are  in  equitS/rio,  Disturb  that  equilibrium,  and,  as  in  the 
natural  world,  the  jarring  elements  will  fly  asunder.  New 
combinations  will  ensue.  It  is  not  necessary  to  watch  the 
operations  of-  the  systems,  or  to  comment  upon  them,  so  far 
as  these  operations  have  been  all  harmonious.  They  exhibit, 
in  this  case,  no  phenomena  in  the  political  annals  of  a  State. 
In  the  exercise  of  legitimate  and  conceded  powers,  the  general 
overshadows  the  lomi  government.  The  latter  is  content,  be- 
hind tJie  ample  proportions  of  the  former,  to  retire  into  a 
voluntary  and  self-imposed  obscurity.  But  let  there  arise  a 
conflict.  Let  the  overshadowing  power  grow  wanton,  and 
struggle  to  oppress  or  crush  the  overshadowed.  Let  it  reach 
forth  its  giant  arms  to  beat  down  every  barrier,  and  march 
"onward  to  universal,  uncontrolled,  irresponsible  empire.  Let 
it  even  seize  upon  a  single  power  not  its  own.  Let  it  pervert 
a  legitimate  power  to  unlawful  purposes.  Tlien  the  State 
emerges  from  its  obscurity.  Then  is  it  seen,  and  heard,  and 
felt  Then  it  approaches  the  usurper  "  as  a  sovereign  and 
an  equal."  When  sovereign  meets  sovereign,  there  is  a  crisis 
in  our  affairs — a  crisis  of  imposing  moment.  The  alternative 
of  war,  or  a  return  to  first  principles,  is  presented — funda- . 
mental  and  conflicting  systems  are  analyzed  and  developed — 
re-adjustments,  compromises  and  ^^ fresh  understandings  of 
the  constitutional  com/pact^^  follow.  The  latter  alternative 
will  ever  preserve  the  Constitution  while  it  is  worth  preserving. 
The  former  wiUhe  resorted  to  at  a  period  when  alt  has  grown 
corrupt^  and  the  further  existence  qf  the  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment would  he  a  crime. 

So  far  as  South  Carolina  is  concerned,  she  has  made  up  as 
jret  but  one  issue  witli  the  General  Government.  It  is  this 
issue  which  is  now  fully  before  us.  However  she  might  have 
considered  herself  injuriously  affected  by  any  constitutional 
enactment,  she  was  silent ;  it  was  a  casus  federis^  and  she 
did  not  complain.  But  there  arrived  a  period  when  a  new 
policv  was  to  be  fastened  upon  the  country.  It  was  a  policy 
which  she  considered  in  direct  violation  of  tlie  principles, 
upon  which  thefedcration  is  based.  Tlie  "  American^  "  high 
tariff,"  or  "'  protective  system,"  is  meant.  This,  she  inam- 
tained,  presented  issues  deeply  and  vitally  afiecting  the  wholo 
Union.  For  herself,  she  determined  that,  as  a  sovei^eigii  State» 
she  would  meet  the  encroachment  in  its  bud;  that  sue  wouldt 
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save  the  Constitution  she  had  struggled  to  establish.  A  con- 
test awakening,  aa  this  (h'd,  so  many  independent  interests — 
involving  suen  immense  consequences — developing  such  an 
extent  of  political  knowledge — must  forever  occupy  a  piomi- 
nent  position  in  the  annals  of  our  country.  Every  oihcr  (pies* 
tion  dwindled  into  insignificance  before  it.  The  final  settle- 
ment of  such  a  question  was  flattering  to  the  lovei-s  of  freedom 
and  the  advocates  of  sound  government  everywhere. 

The  treaty  of  Ghent,  1814,  restored  peace  to  the  country. 
A  war  of  three  yeai*s,  with  its  antecedent  embargo  and  ex- 
clusive systems,  had  fostered  into  being  a  large  ''home  manu- 
facturing establishment."  The  prosperity  of  this  establish- 
ment was  commensurate  w^ith  the  restrictions.  Xew  England 
had  left  her  commerce  for  the  spindle.  What  was  to  become 
of  this  establishment?  Could  it  endure  that  foreign  competi- 
tion, which  a  return  of  peace  must  bring  ?  Could  the  gossamer 
web  w^ithstand  the  giant's  arm?  The  war  had  created  an 
immense  public  debt.  This  must  be  extinguished.  Was  it 
to  be  extinguished  in  a  slow  or  a  rapid  manner  ?  The  patriotic 
statesmen  of  the  time  decided  both  questions.  Low  duties 
would  prolong  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and  be  less  felt  by 
the  people ;  but  low  duties  would  irretrievably  ruin  the  manu- 
facturers. High  duties  must  soon  disencumber  the  country. 
Tliey  would  be  more  felt,  but  they  would  give  the  manufac- 
turers breathing  time ;  it  would  be  their  own  fault,  afterwards, 
if  they  did  not  make  all  the  necessary  adjustments  and  trans- 
fers of  capital  necessary  to  the  new  state  of  things,  and  to 
save  themselves  harmless. 

Th^  tariff  of  1816  passed.  Tliis  was  fair  and  honorable; 
but  w\i8  it  met  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given?  Mistakes 
are  made  about  this  taritf.  It  was  not  expected  to  be  a  per- 
manent measure.  It^  whole  history  evinces  this.  It  did  not 
establish  the  principle  of  protection.  It  cannot  be  drawn  into 
precedent  for  that  purpose.  It  was  a  Idgh^  but  not  ^ protectim 
tariff.  Its  average  duties  w^ere  higher  on  other,  than  on  what 
are  now  called  the  protected  articles.  This  may  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  it. 

We  reach  1820.  Here  a  modification  had  been  looked  for. 
The  duties  were  to  be  reduced  to  twenty  j)er  cent.  The  tables 
turned,  however,  and  that  which  was  yielded  in  favor  was 
demanded  of  right.  A  tarift*  was  introduced  into  Congress — 
a  protective  tariff^,  in  every  sense.  Here  the  question  arose, 
and  South  Carolina  spoke.  Iler  Legislature,  in  Deceml)er  of 
that  year,  pronounced  it  "  a  wretched  expedient  to  repair  the 
losses  incurred  in  some  commercial  districts  by  improvident 
and  misdirected  speculation — to  compel  those  parts  of  the 
Union  which  are  still  prosperous  and  flourishing,  to  contribute, 
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even  by  their  utter  ruin,  to  fill  the  coflfers  of  a  few  monop- 
olists in  the  others."  Two  things  are  to  be  observed  before 
dismissing  this — the  second  epoch,  1.  That  South  Carolina 
had  not  yet  begun  to  regard  or  raise  questions  of  cifnUitution- 
(dity.  Of  their  existence  she  miglit  have  been  persuaded — 
but  tlie  period  had  not  arrived  to  raise  them,  If  she  did  not 
know  of  their  existence,  her  ignorance  was  discreditable  to 
her,  but  could  not  compromise  her  rights.  2.  That  she  had 
not  broached  the  doctrine  of  State  interposition.  State  veto, 
or  nullilication.  The  very  report  which  protests  against  the 
tariff,  protests  also  against  "arra^'ing  upon  questions  of 
national  policy  the  States,  as  distinct  and  ^independent  sover- 
eignties^ in  opposition  to — or  (what  is  much  the  same  thing) 
with  a  view  to  exercise  a  control  over — the  General  Govern- 
ment." 

The  tariff  of  1%24:.  The  third  era.  South  Caroh'na  takes 
another  step  in  advance.  The  Legislature  of  1825  retfolves, 
"that  it  is  an  tinconstitiitional  exercise  of  power  on  tlie  part  of 
Congress  to  lay  duties  to  protect  domestic  manufactures." 
Here  the  State  seems  to  have  awakened.  She  refers  to  the 
^^bondy  She  demands  what  is  written  in  the  bond.  We 
reach  1827.  The  State  is  another  step  in  advance.  She 
speaks  boldly  out.  She  reviews  and  aenounces  what  she 
considers  Federal  encroachments, — 1,  the  Supreme  Court 
doctrine  of  consolidation  ;*  2,  its  consequent,  \\vaX.i\iq  people^ 
and  not  the  States,  have  the  right  of  remonstrance ;  3,  the 
protective  system ;  4,  the  internal  improvement  system ;  5, 
the  nationality  of  the  colonization  society. 

The  tw^ff  of  1S2S.  Technically  the  "bill  of  abominations." 
This  is  our  jmirth  epoch.  South  Carolina  protests  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  through  Hon.  W.  Smith  and  Robert  Y. 
Hayne.  The  power  to  protect  manufactures  is  no  where 
granted  to  Congress.  It  cannot  be  considered  as  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  any  specified  power.  It  is  reserved  to 
the  States  by  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution. "  South  Carolina,  from  her  climate,  situation  and 
Seculiar  institutions,  is,  and  ever  must  continue  to  be,  wholly 
ependent  upon  agriculture  and  commerce,  not  only  for  her 
prosperity,  but  her  very  existence." 

"  Deeply  impressed  with  these  considerations,  the  Ileprescntativea 
of  the  |[^«!od  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  anxiously  desiring  to  live 
in  peace  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  the  Union  of  the  States,  anil  the  liberties  of 
which  it  is  the  surest  pledge — but  feeling  it  to  be  their  bounden  duty 
to  expose  and  resist  all  encroachments  upon  the  true  spirit  of  the 

*  lu  the  celebrated  case  of  McOulloch  vs.  the  State  of  Maryland 
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Constitution,  lest  an  apparent  acquiescence  in  the  system  of  protect- 
ing dnties  should  be  drawn  into  precedent,  do,  in  the  name  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  South  Carolina,  claim  to  enter  upon  the  journals  of 
the  Senate,  their  protest  against  it,  as  unconstitutwiial,  oppressive, 
and  unjust." 

On  the  next  day,  the  same  Legislature,  with  the  "  bill  of 
abominations"  on  the  table  before  them — 

Resolved^  "That  the  measures  to  be  pursued,  consequent  on  the 
perseverance  of  this  system,  are  purely  questions  of  expediency^  and 
not  of  allegiance  ;  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  opin- 
ions, and  inviting  the  co-operation  of  other  States,  a  copy  of  these, 
and  the  resolutions  heretofore  adopted  by  this  Legislature,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States,  with  the  request  that 
they  be  laid  before  the  several  legislatures,  to  determine  on  such  ul- 
terior measures  as  they  may  think  the  occasion  demands.'' 

Tills  brings  us  in  mediae  res.  Here  is  laid  the  broad  foun- 
dation of  Carolina  Nullification.  We  shall  watch  the  pro- 
portions of  the  edifice  as  it  is  reared  upon  it.  The  same  day 
it  was  resolved,  to  "make  exposition  of  State  wrongs  to  the 

Seople  of  America."  Under  the  resolution  were  ai>pointed 
ames  Gregg,  D.  L.  Wardlaw,  Hugh  S.  Legare,  A.  P.  Hayne, 
Wm.  C.  Preston,  W.  Elliott,  and  K.  Baniwell  Smith,  (Rhett) 
The  magnificent  "  Exposition^^  of  that  session  was  the  result 
It  has  been  attributed  to  the  great  Carolina  statesman.  No 
document,  of  any  country  or  time,  has  ever  surpassed  it — 
no  document,  ever,  more  clearly,  comprehensively  and  for- 
cibly summed  up  the  greatest  issues,  reducing  to  first  princi- 
ples the  chaos  of  doubt  and  difiiculty  which  surrounded  them. 
But  was  South  Carolina  isolated  and  alone  in  the  great 
raovenient  kIic  was  projecting?  Did  any  voice  greet  her 
from  abroad  i  We  shall  see.  Georgia,  after  a  skillful  analysis 
of  the  whole  matter,  and  a  luminous  report — 

^^  Resolved,  That  this  Legislature  concur  with  the  Lcjijislature  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  resolutions  adopted  at  their  December  session 
in  1827,  in  relation  to  the  powers  of  the  General  Government  and 
State  Rights." 

A  memorial  went  forth  to  the  world  with  this  resolution. 
It  was  addressed  "  To  the  An ti-Tariflf  States."  It  recommend- 
ed various  expedients  on  their  parts,  *'such  as  may  restore 
Federal  legislation  to  the  standard  of  constitutional  correct- 
ness: 

"  Times,  occasions  and  provocations,"  says  the  address,  "  teach  their 
proper  lessons  and  expedients.  Future  measures  wnll  be  dictated  by 
expediency.  Tlie  nature  and  tendency  of  injury  will  suggest  the 
mode  and  measure  of  future  resistance." 

"  We  must,"  said  another  memorial  to  the  *  Tariff  States,'  at  the 
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same  period,  ^  we  mustj  as  we  did  under  BritUh  domination^  seek  an 
effectual  remedy,^'' 

Virginia  spoke.  Dear  to  her  had  always  been  liberty  and 
constitutional  rights.  From  those  halls  where  Patrick  Henry 
thundered  in  irresistible  eloquence  against  British  tyranny-*- 
from  those  halls  where  Jefferson  imbibed  the  immortal  prin- 
ciples which,  beacon-like,  guided  him  through  the  darkest 
periods  of  our  history — a  responsive  voice  echoed  back  the 
sentiments  of  Carolina.  Virginia  could  not  forget  her  Madi- 
son and  the  "  Eesolutions  of  '98."  She  clin^  to  them  in 
1829  with  all  her  early  devotion.  What  plamer  than  her 
language  of  that  year: 

"  Each  State  has  a  right  to  construe  the  Federal  compact  for  itself. 
The  acts  of  Congress,  usually  denominated  the  Tariff  laws,  are  not 
authorized  by  the  plain  construction,  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
Constitution." 

Thus,  jpari  pasau^  went  forward  these  great  States  in  the 
march  or  constitutional  liberty.  But  the  crisis  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Other  strokes  must  accelerate  the  movement — 
other  strokes  must  consummate  it.  We  reach  1830.  The 
language  of  South  Carolina,  of  that  year,  is  yet  higher  toned: 

"  The  Government  created  by  the  constitutional  compact,  was  not 
made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delega- 
ted to  itself — but,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compacts  between  parties, 
having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for 
itself,  as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 
Whenever  any  State  which  is  suffering  under  this  oppression^  shall 
lose  all  reasonable  hope  of  redress^  from  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  Federal  Government,  it  will  be  its  right  and  duty  to  interpose  in 
its  sovereign  capacity  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,^^*  etc.,  etc. 

We  pass  on  to  1831.  A  Free  Trade  Convention  assembles 
in  Philadelphia.  Two  hundred  delegates  meet.  Every  State 
in  the  Union  is  represented.  Tlie  Convention  declares  "  the 
present  tariff  system  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  free 
govemment.^^  The  resolution  is  carried,  189  to  2.  The  two 
are  from  South  Carolina.  They  oppose  the  resolution  because 
it  is  "n<?^  strong  enough^ 

"  If,  a^r  this  decision  in  our  favor,"  says  Gov.  Hamilton  of  South 
Carolina,  in  his  message  of  that  year,  "  and  the  appeal  of  this  assem- 
bly, relief  docs  not  come  from  this  tyranny  the  most  odious — may 
we  not  say,  in  the  language  and  on  the  authority  of  the  assembly  itr 

•  Vide  Resolutions  of  Virginia  and  Kentucty,  penned  by  Madison  and 
Jefferson,  in  relation  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.  These  were  republished 
in  South  Carolina  during  this  contest,  and  circulated  every  where  in  the  State. 
They  were  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
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gelf,  *  Why  should  we,  who  are  its  victuns,  not  stand  on  our  chartered 
rights.'" 

The  tariff  of  1832.  The  last  epoch,  and  the  crisis.  The 
executive  power  of  the  country  had  been  wrested  out  of  the 
hands  of  Adams,  to  be  placed  in  those  of  Jackson.  The 
military  reputation  of  Gen.  Jackson  gave  him  an  astonishing 
ascendancy  in  our  national  concerns.  He  had  fought  for 
liberty,  and  he  vas  supposed  to  be  the  fiiend  of  liberty.  No 
man — not  even  the  Duke  of  Wellington — ever  maintained, 
for  so  long  a  period,  so  extraordinary,  so  uninterrupted  an 
influence,  over  the  minds  of  men.  In  1832,  he  was  triumph- 
antly re-elected  to  the  Presidency.  He  was  understooa  to 
favor  a  modification  of  the  tariff,  and  a  reduction  of  it  to 
revenue  principles.  The  pretexts  for  higli  and  restrictive 
duties  had  ever  been  the  public  debts.  These  were  nearly 
liquidated.  In  1832,  but  an  insignificant  amount  of  them 
remained.  Reasonable  men  looked  for  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff.  The  President,  in  his  message,  suggested 
it.    South  Carolina  declared — 

"That  we  regard  with  high  gratification  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  late  message,  that  the  tarifi*  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  wants 
of  the  Government,  and  recognize  in  it  the  just  response  to  the  solemn 
resolutions  of  the  Legislature." 

IIow  eager  was  South  Carolina  to  heal  this  breach  with  the 
General  Government.  Mr.  Clay  came  forward  in  the  Senate. 
He  introduced  a  proposition  reducing  the  duties  upon  all 
imported  articles  which  did  not  come  into  competition  with 
those  of  domestic  manufacture.  His  bill  left  untouched  the 
enormous  duties  of  the  prohibitory  system.  "7%^  tariff  of 
1832  aggravated  all  the  enormities  of  that  of  1828  hy  increoj^ 
ing  its  inequalities^^^  says  Mr.  McDuflie.*  Mr.  Clay's  resolu- 
tion was  embodied  in  a  bill  which  passed  both  houses  in  July. 
The  whole  tariff  party  declared  it  to  be  "  the  settled  policy  of 
the  country."  Whilst  this  measure  of  Mr.  Clay  was  mooted 
in  the  Senate — whilst  it  was  uncertain  to  what  length  the 
madness  of  the  majority  would  go — the  State  Rights  and  Free 
Trade  Convention  for  South  Carolina  convened  at  Charleston, 
In  its  address  to  the  people,  it  declared — 

"  If  a  redress  of  our  wrongs  was  postponed,  we  were  always  told, 
that  when  the  public  debt  was  paid,  a  reduction  would  be  made  on 
the  tribute  which  we  paid.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
great  champion  of  the  American  system,  in  despite  of  their  angry 
contests  for  power,  have  both  presented  identical  propositions  for — 
what  they   are  pleased   to   call — modifications  of  the  tariff.     This 

•  Eulogy  on  Hayne,  p.  8. 
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8cbeme,  fellow-citizena,  of  ilie  reduction  thus  offered,  is  a  gross  insult 
to  your  undcrstaudings,  and  an  unwarrantable  piracy  on  your  pockets. 
Fellow-citizens,  should  Congress  rivet  this  system  upon  us,  we  do  not 
see  how  the  constituted  authorities  of  our  State  can  refrain  from  pro- 
pounding to  you,  in  your  sovereign  capacity,  the  alternative  of  resist- 
ance or  submission.  The  State  looks  to  her  sons  to  defend  her  in  what- 
ever form  she  may  choose  to  proclaim  her  purpose  to  RESIST." 

We  must  premise  a  fact  or  two.  In  South  Carolina  there 
was  a  wide  diflference  of  sentiment  as  to  tlie  ^^inode  and 
measv/re  of  redress.'^^  All  admitted  the  gross  and  aggravating 
nature  of  the  ffrievance.  None  dissented  as  to  tlie  odionsness 
and  unconstitutionality  of  the  restrictive  system.  But  how  to 
defeat  its  oppressions  ?  Some  were  for  immediate  State  action. 
Others  would  await  the  action  of  the  whole  South  in  conven- 
tion. Some  were  for  nullification ;  others  advocated  a  seces- 
sion from  the  Union.  Even  among  the  radical  party,  whose 
tenet  was  7iullijication^  a  doubt  arose  whether  it  ought  to  be 
effected  in  the  legislature  or  in  convention.  No  pai*ty — 
scarcely  an  individual — ever  thought  of  or  asserted  the  doc- 
trine of  unconditional  submission.  The  question  was  one  of 
Ume  only. 

The  Union  and  State  Eights  party  of  South  Carolina  was 
ever  a  large  and  respectable  minority  in  the  State.  Some  of 
the  most  gifted  and  beloved  of  her  sons  were  found  in  its 
ranks.  Many  were  there  whom  she  at  all  times  delighted  to 
honor.  They  differed  from  the  predominant  party  in  the 
State.  It  was  an  honest  difference,  and  ought  to  be  respected. 
They  were  not  less  patriots,  and  in  the  last  resort,  would  have 
clung  to  the  State  with  Roman  devotion.  Posterity  may  de- 
termine who  were  the  wiser  in  their  views  and  measures. 
Posterity  can  have  no  room  to  question  the  patriotism  of  either. 
Early  in  the  fall  of  1832,  and  a  few  months  after  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  of  that  year,  this  party  met  in  convention  at  Co- 
lumbia. For  the  number  and  talent  of  its  members,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  respectable  bodies  that  ever  assembled.  In 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  the  convention  declared — 

*^ There  is  no  tariff  par tij  in  South  Carolina;  we  agree  on  every 
side,  that  the  tariff  should  be  restricted  by  all  constitutional  means. 
Let  the  Southern  States  meet  in  convention,  and  deliberate,  as  well 
on  the  infraction  of  their  rights,  as  on  the  mode  and  measure  of  re- 
dress. *  *  *.  If  the  very  worst  that  can  be  imagined  should 
happen,  and  their  demands  be  capriciously  rejected,  it  will  be  for  the 
several  States,  and  not  for  the  convention,  to  act  upon  the  subject. 
*  *  *.  We  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  adopt,  abide  by,  and  pur- 
sue such  measures,  in  relation  to  our  grievances,  as  the  said  conven- 
tion shall  recommend." 
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In  alluding  to  nnllification,  the  address  goes  on : 

**  Wc  deprecate  it  as  founded  on  principles  subversive  of  the  con- 
stitution.'' 

The  elections  in  1832,  for  the  State  Legislature,  went  tri- 
umphantly in  favor  of  the  radical  or  nullifying  party.  The 
highest  excitement  prevailed.  The  exertions  of  both  parties 
were  the  most  unprecedented  on  record.  We  may  not  wish 
to  see  those  struggles  again.  The  votes  polled  were  as  24,000 
to  16,000 — the  members  returned,  as  three  to  one.  The  Gov- 
ernor called  together  the  legislature  at  a  period  earlier  than 
the  usual  one.  In  this,  he  but  yielded  to  the  irresistible  in- 
fluences of  the  times.  His  message,  of  the  22d  October, 
urged  upon  the  legislature  the  immediate  call  of  a  State  con- 
vention : 

"  In  urging,"  said  his  Excellency,  "  the  expediency  of  calling  a  con- 
vention of  the  people  for  the  purposes  I  have  indicated,  I  have  forborne 
to  make  a  single  suggestion  of  what  may  or  may  not,  what  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  the  remedy  this  assembly  should  ordain." 

The  bill,  calling  for  a  convention,  passed  on  the  second  day 
of  the  session,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  thirteen  in  the  Sen- 
ate— ninety-six  to  twenty-four  in  "the  House.  On  the  19th  day 
of  November,  this  convention  of  the  people  met  at  Columbia. 
The  people,  in  their  original  capacity,  were  assembled  to  take 
into  consideration  one  oi  the  most  solemn  and  important  issues 
that  had  ever  been  presented.  If  they  yielded,  it  was  thought 
all  the  great  principles  they  had  been  so  long  contending  for, 
were  gone  forever.  If  they  resisted,  how  fearful  might  be 
the  crisis  evolved  1  Tlie  occasion  was  one  of  intense  interest 
and  responsibility.  The  convention  did  not  hesitate  or  falter. 
The  die  was  cast.  The  ordinance  of  ths  24cth  Novernber^  1832, 
with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice,  nad  become  a  part  of  the 
archives  of  the  State — '\An  ordinunce  to  mdlify  certain  acts 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States^  pu7*^porting  to  he  laws^ 
laying  duties  anci  imposts  on  the  importat/ion  of  foreign  comr 
modities.^^ 

The  ordinance  declared — 1.  The  acts  under  consideration 
unauthorized  by  the  constitution,  "null,  void,  and  no  law;" 
2.  Every  attempt  to  enforce,  in  the  State,  the  collection  of 
duties  under  them,  unlawful ;  3.  No  appeal  to  be  allowed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  from  any  court  drawing  in  (juostion  the 
authority  of  this  ordinance;  4.  Every  officer  in  the  State  to 
take  an  oath  "  well  and  duly  to  enforce  and  execute  the  ordi- 
nance ;"  5.  A  secession  from  the  Union  shall  follow  any  at- 
tempt at  coercion  by  the  Federal  Government.  With  this 
ordinance,  the  convention  drew  up  two  addresses  or  mani- 
festos.   In  these  they  proclaimed,  in  the  fullest  manner  to 
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the  world,  the  principles  which  had  actuated  them — the  doc- 
trines and  rights  for  which  they  were  contending. 

First — To  tJie  people  of  South  Carolina,  In  this,  it  is  af" 
firmed,  that  the  Federal  Government  is  not  national.  That 
it  is  a  creature  of  the  States — an  agency  with  limited  and 
defined  powers — ii  treaty  between  independent  sovereigns. 
That  there  is  no  such  body  known  to  the  laws  as  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Tliat  the  States  may  resume  delegated 
powers.  That  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  the  tribunal  for  set- 
tling great  constitutional  or  political  questions.  Tliat  this 
court  is  a  creature  of  the  Government,  and  not  an  umpire. 
That  the  alternative,  in  the  last  resort,  must  be  resistance — 
moral  resistance — resistance  of  counter-legislation.  That  the 
name  could  make  no  difierence.  Call  it  State  interposition. 
State  veto,  nullification,  or  whatever  else.  That  sucn  resist- 
ance is  a  constitutional  right.  It  is  so  pronounced  by  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  resolutions.  It  is  not  revolutionary.  It 
will  only  be  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases.  That  ])rimary  alle- 
giance is  due  to  the  State.  The  State  now  demands  "  a  fresh 
understanding  of  the  federal  compact."  This  pai)er  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  gifted  Tumbull — the  "  Brutus"  of  that  era. 

Second — To  the  people  of  the  other  States.  To  preserve  the 
Constitution,  is  to  preserve  the  Union.  To  do  this,  is  the 
solemn  duty  of  every  State.  South  Carolina  seeks  no  more. 
She  will  never  submit  to  the  present  system  of  taxation.  She 
can  never  submit  to  injustice  and  opprescJion.  A  uniform 
duty,  on  all  foreign  articles,  is  what  she  con  tends  for.  Dis- 
crimination is  odious  and  unconstitutional.  She  can  never 
submit  to  military  coercion.  Better,  far,  ''thrvt  the  territory 
of  the  State  be  the  cemetery  of  freemen,  tlinn  the  habitation 
of  slavcv."  ''Slie  will  cling  to  the  pillars  <>f  the  temple  of 
our  li}>ortiii-' ;  a:i(l,  if  it  must  fall,  perish  amid  its  ruins."  The 
pen  of  Gon.  ilcDuffio  is  recognized  here. 

Thus  had  tlie  die  been  cast.  Thus  did  men,  with  intense 
interest,  await  the  consummation.  Was  that  consummation 
to  be  legislative  reform,  or  blood  ?  Was  a  convention  of  the 
States  to  be  called  to  settle  the  disputed  power,  (all  that  was 
contended  for  or  desired,)  or  would  the  fearful  responsibility 
be  assumed  of  involving  all  things  in  revolution  and  civil 
war?  The  safety  of  the  Union  rested  with  the  Union.  Every 
eye  was  turned  upon  the  capitol.  All  the  lines  of  the  con- 
troversy converged  to  a  point  there.  Washington  was  the 
centre  oi'  all  interest.  Gen.  Jackson  ppoke.  Ilis  was  the 
oracular  \oice  of  the  country.  It  was  so  recognised  at  the 
time.    Gen.  Jackwn  declared  for  coercion.    He  Ead  influence 
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and  the  authority  to  he  sustained.*  The  issue,  then,  must  be 
disunion  and  blood.  Hear  the  language  of  his  Proclamation 
of  tlie  10th  Deeember : 

"  Fellow-citizens  of  my  native  State  :  Tlie  laws  of  the  United  States 
must  be  executed.  Be  not  deceived — disunion,  by  armed  force,  is  trba> 
SON.  Are  you  really  ready  to  incur  its  guilt  ?  If  you  arc,  on  the  heads 
of  the  instigators  of  tlie  act  be  the  dreadful  consequences;  on  their  heads 
be  the  dishonor,  but  on  your's  may  fall  the  punishment.  On  your 
unhappy  State  will  inevitably  fall  all  the  evils  of  the  conflict  you  force 
upon  the  Government  of  your  country." 

The  proclamation  reached  South  Carolina  whilst  its  legis- 
lature was  in  session.    That  body  immediately 

"  Resolved^  That  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  be  requested,  forth- 
with, to  issue  his  proclamation,  warning  the  good  people  of  this  State 
against  the  attempt  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  seduce 
them  from  their  allegiance — exhorting  them  to  dij^regard  his  vain 
menaces,  and  to  be  prepared  to  sustain  the  dignity  and  protect  the 
liberty  of  the  State  against  the  arbitrary  measures  proposed  by  the 
President." 

A  few  days  after,  the  legislature  entered  more  at  large  into 
the  principles  and  doctrines  of  tlie  ^^ jyvodamaiionP  They 
declare  it  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  President  in  the  affairs  of  the  State ;  an  arbitrary  attempt, 
to  enforce  a  repeal  of  their  legislation ;  a  doctrine  of  consoli- 
dation, and  the  concentration  of  all  power  in  executive  hands; 
a  violation  of  that  right  which  each  State  has,  peaceably  to 
secede  from  the  Union.  The  President's  proclamation  has 
been  converted  into  the  yQ\\\(^Q  oi  mrsonal  hostility.  His 
expressions  of  pei-sonal  feelings  and  relations  towards  the 
State,  appeal  rather  to  the  loyalty  of  subjects,  than  the  pa- 
triotism of  citizens.  This,  too,  after  he  has  witncbted,  with- 
out disapprobation,  the  State  of  Georgia  avow,  act  upon,  and 
carry  into  ellect  principles  indentical  with  those  now  de- 
nounced by  him  in  South  Carolina : 

"  The  State  regards  with  indignation  the  menaces  which  are  directed 
against  it,  and  tlie  concentration  of  a  standing  army  on  our  borders; 
the  State  will  repel  force  by  force,  and  relying  upon  the  blessings  of 
God,  will  maintain  its  liberty  at  all  hazards." 

Governor  Hayne's  countei'-proclamaiion  appeared  on  the 
2l8t  December,  controverting,  with  wondeiful  ability,  all  the 

*  In  the  early  stage  of  this  contest,  Gen.  Jackson  having  been  invited  by  the 
Union  party  to  visit  Sonth  Carolina,  took  occasion  to  express  himself  very 
freely  in  relation  to  the  disuussion  then  going  on  in  tlie  State.  The  legiolatnre, 
soon  after,  taking  his  letter  into  consideration,  Resolved,  Tliat  the.  UtUr  of  the 
President  of  the  Unifed  Statm  to  sundry  citizens  of  this  State y  in  an  unatUhorized 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  this  State  ;  that  the  principles  advariredin  it  are  lii- 
eompatible  mth  the  constitutior^  and  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  State." 
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high-handed  principles  of  the  "proclamation."  It  denounced 
it  as  despotic  in  the  last  degree,  and  subversive  of  all  the 
rights  which  the  State  could  claim.  K  enforced,  the  States 
must  be  reduced  to  the  melancholy  condition  of  m  jre  pro- 
vinces or  dependencies.  The  Governor's  proclamation  con- 
cluded with  an  appeal  to  tlie  citizens : 

**  I  charge  you  to  be  faithful  to  your  duty  as  citizens  of  South 
Carolina,  and  earnestly  exhort  you  to  disregard  '  those  vain  menaces' 
of  militAry  force,  which,  if  the  President,  in  violation  of  all  constitu- 
tional obligations  and  of  your  most  sacred  rights,  should  be  tempted  to 
employ,  it  would  become  your  solemn  duty,  at  all  hiizards,  to  resist. 
I  require  you  to  be  fully  prepared  to  sustain  the  dignity  and  protect 
the  liberties  of  the  State,  if  need  be,  with  your  lives  and  fortunes. 
And  may  that  great  and  good  Being,  who,  as  a  '  father  careth  for  his 
children,*  inspire  us  with  that  holy  zbal,  in  a  good  cause,  which  is 

the  BEST  SAFE  GUARD  OF  OUR  RIGHTS  AND  LIBERTIES." 

The  legislature  proceeded  to  enact  two  laws  suited  to  the 
exigency  of  the  occasion. 

First — "  An  act  to  carry  into  effect  an  Ordinance  to  nullify 
certain  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting 
to  be  laws,"  etc.,  etc. 

Second, — "An  act  concerning  the  oath  required  by  the 
ordinance  passed  in  Convention,  etc.  Here  follows  the  oath, 
similar  in  nature  to  that  known  afterwards  as  the  "  test  oath," 
and  submitted  to  judicial  cognizance. 

At  this  dark  hour,  when  everything  appeared  desperate, 
and  military  preparation  was  being  made  ''  to  resist  force 
with  force,"  a  mediator  api)eared.  A  gallaiit  Slate  threw 
herself  into  the  breach,  and  arrested  the  arms  of  either  party — 
Virginia!  i)\\  tlic  26th  January,  1833,  the  CTcneral  Assem- 
bly of  that  old  commonwealth — 

^*' Resold ed^  That  the  competent  authorities  of  South  Carolina  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  and  respectfully  requested  and  entreated 
to  rescind  the  ordinance  of  the  late  convention  of  that  State,  or,  at 
least,  to  suspend  its  operation  until  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the 
next  Congress. 

*'*'  Resolved^  That  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  continues  to  re- 
gard the  doctrines  of  State  sovereignty  and  State  right*^,  as  set  foilh 
in  the  resolutions  of  ITOB,  and  sustained  by  the  report  lliereonof  1709, 
as  a  true  intorj»rctation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uniti^d  States,  and 
of  the  powers  tlierein  given  to  the  General  Government ;  hut  that  they 
do  not  consider  them  as  sanctioning  the  proceedings  of  South  Carolina 
indicated  in  her  said  ordinance — nor  as  countenancing  all  tbe  princi- 
ples assumed  by  the  President  in  his  proclamation." 

With  these  re^fdutions  came  the  Hon.  B.  Watkins  Leigh, 
Commissary  from  Virginia,  to  the  Slate  of  South  Carolina. 
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He  arrived  in  Charleston.  At  his  suggestion,  the  President 
of  the  convention,  Gen.  Jas.  Hamilton,  called  together  that 
body  without  delay.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee. 
Their  report  was  favorable. 

The  ordinance  of  nullification  was  to  have  been  enforced 
on  the  1st  February,  1832.  Previous  to  that  period,  it  be- 
came known  in  the  State,  that  the  legislature  of  V  irginia  had 
taken  up  the  matter  in  the  spirit  of  friendly  interposition.  It 
was  also  known,  that  a  bill  for  the  modification  of  the  tariff 
was  actually  before  Congress.  "  By  common  consent,  it  was 
determined  by  the  citizens,  that  no  case  should  be  made  un- 
der the  ^  ordinance'  until  after  the  adjournment  of  the  present 
Congress,"  (4th  March.)  Mr.  Verplank  had,  early  in  the 
session,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  for  a  modification  of 
the  tariff.  The  bill  retained  the  principle  of  protection.  It 
was  substituted,  at  last,  by  the  famous  "  Gomjpromise  AcC^  of 
Mr,  Clay,  which  was  earned  by  a  large  majority.  The  Presi- 
dent aftixed  his  signature  to  it  on  the  2d  March.  The  pro- 
tecting policy  was  surrendered.  A  gradual  reduction  of^  all 
duties  was  provided  for.  After  June,  1842,  a  refoenue  duty 
was  to  be  established,  in  no  case  exceeding  twenty  per  centum. 
Every  duty  on  articles  not  manufactured  in  the  country  was 
at  once  repealed.  The  act  provided  for  a  "  free  list"  of  articles, 
cash  duties,  home  valuation,  etc.  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Columbia, 
in  a  note  upon  the  act,  adds : 

"  I  hope  and  trust,  that  it  will  prove,  in  fact,  what  it  was  intended 
to  be,  a  fill!  and  final  settlement  of  the  tariflf  contest — a  contest  which 
adds  one  to  the  many  proofs,  that  a  tariff  is  a  bad  mode  of  raising 
revenue,  and  that  a  custom-house  is  a  nuisance  and  a  war  breeder,  both 
at  home  and  abroad."* 

The  convention  of  South  Carolina  taking  into  consideration 
the  modification  of  the  tariff  and  the  mediation  of  Virginia — 

^^  Eesolved,  That  the  ordinance  adopted  by  this  convention  on  the 
24th  of  November  last,  entitled,  *  An  Ordinance  to  nullify  certain  acts 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  laying 
duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  all  acts  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  in  pursuance  thereof,  be  hence- 
forth deemed  and  held  to  have  no  force  or  effect." 


*  Dr.  Cooper  did  not  see  far  enough  into  futurity.  The  compromise  has  been 
violated.  South  Carolina,  in  December,  1842,  **Jie8olved,  That  while  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State  reganl  the  tariff  act  of  1842  as  a  breach  of  faith,  as  well  as  a 
violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  they  will  submit  to  it  as  long  at 
they  can  hope  that  a  returning  sense  of  justice  will  cause  its  repeal ;  btU  in  the 
event  that  their  reasonable  expectations  are  disappointed,  they  feel  themsehet 
bound  to  declare,  that  they  mtutt,  in  accordance  tnth  their  principles  and  recorded 
pledges,  adopt  such  measures  to  redress  their  wrongs  and  restore  the  constitution, 
as  in  their  opinion  may  be  due  to  thsmselves  and  their  posterity.** 
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Two  snblects  here  present  themselves.  They  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  passed  over  unnoticed. '  Before  dismissing  the 
facts  of  this  exciting  controversy,  we  briefly  consider  them. 

Firsts  The  passage  of  the  bill  in  Congress  known  as  the 
"force  bill." 

Second^  The  "  test  oath"  established  by  the  legislature  of 
South  Carolina. 

1.  The  Force  Bill.  This  was  reported  by  tha  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  Mr.  Grundy,  ol  Tennessee,  was 
chairman.  It  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts, 
and  clothed  the  President  with  almost  unlimited  powers. 
Mr.  Calhoun  opposed  the  bill,  and  in  one  of  those  brilliant 
expositions  of  wnich  he  is  so  capable,  denounced  its  every 
feature.    We  quote  his  language : 

•'  What  are  the  provisions  of  the  bill  ?  It  puts  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  entire  militia ;  it  enables 
him,  at  his  pleasure,  to  subject  every  man  in  the  United  States  not 
exempt  from  militia  duty,  to  martial  law ;  to  call  him  from  his  ordi- 
nary occupation  to  the  field,  and  under  the  penalty  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment inflicted  by  a  Court  Martial,  to  imbrue  his  hand  in  his 
brother's  blood.  There  is  no  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  sword, 
and  that  over  the  purse  is  equally  without  restraint,  for  among  the 
extraordinary  features  of  the  bill,  it  contains  no  appropriation,  which, 
under  existing  circumstances,  is  tantamount  to  an  unlimited  appro- 
priation. The  President  may,  under  its  authority,  incur  any  expen- 
diture and  pledge  the  national  faith  to  meet  it.  He  may  create  a 
new  national  debt  at  the  very  moment  of  the  termination  of  the 
former,  a  debt  of  millions,  to  be  paid  out  of  tlie  proceeds  of  the  labor  of 
that  section  of  the  country  whose  dearest  constitutional  rights  this 
bill  prostrates — thus  exhibiting  the  extraordinary  spectacle,  that  the 
very  section  of  the  country,  which  is  urging  the  measure  and  carrying 
the  sword  of  devastation  against  us,  is,  at  the  same  time,  incurring  a 
new  debt,  to  be  paid  by  those  whose  rights  are  violated,  while  those 
who  violate  them  are  to  receive  the  benefits  in  the  shape  of  bounties 
and  expenditures."* 

But  the  bill  passed.  The  same  convention  which  indefi- 
nitely suspended  all  operation  under  the  ordinance  nullifying 
the  tariff  laws,  proceeded  at  once  and  without  hesitatipn  to 
nullify  this  last  aggravation.  The  ordinance,  so  nullifying, 
remains  to  this  day  a  law  in  South  Carolina.  No  repeal  of 
the  odious  force  bill  ensued. 

2.  The  Test  Oath.  Tliis  asserted  the  doctrine  of  primaiy 
allegiance  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  It  was  inserted  in 
the  military  bill  of  1833.     It  was  passed  in  pursuance  of  the 

*  Calhoun's  Speeches,  p.  81. 
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ordinance  of  the  convention  ;  was  contested  in  two  memorable 
cases,  and  finally  carried  up  to  the  Appeal  Court  consist- 
ing of  tliroe  judges.  A  majority  of  this  conrt  declared  it  un- 
constitntiunul  and  void.  Tlie  words  of  the  oath  were — "/do 
ewear^  etc.^  to  he  faithful^  and  true  alUgiance  hear  to  the  State 
of  South  Carolina^     An  oath  differing  from  this  in  but  one 

E articular,  viz.,  by  the  insertion  of  the  clause  in  its  last  mem- 
er,  "  and  of  tJie  United  Staies^^^  was  introduced  into  the 
legislature,  and  having  the  necessary  majority,  became  a  part 
of  the  constitution.  It  forms  the  ainendment  of  1834 — the 
last  amendment  of  that  instrument. 

These  eventful  times  have  passed.  Tlie  facts  and  circnm- 
stancos  evolved  have  been  committed  to  the  sure  charge  of 
history.  The  actors  have  a  place  there.  An  impai-tial  ver* 
diet  will  be  pronounced  by  men  of  other  times.  Tlie  present 
is  not  always  just.  AVe  know  that  the  course  of  South  Caro- 
lina has  been  denounced.  It  was  to  be  expected.  She  may 
have  erred.  In  what  contest  of  this  character  has  it  been 
known  that  both  parties  came  out  entirely  spotless.  South 
Carolina  is  willinor  to  rest  the  question  upon  a  full  view  of  its 
every  feature.  She  can  never  regard  the  argument  of  a 
sneer.  Ever  readv  to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — the  sacred  heritage  of  her  sons — she  feels  that  to  re- 
sist encroachment  upon  that  sacred  instrument,  is  to  defend  it 
But  if  South  Carolina  was  wrong  in  the  doctrines  she  ad- 
vanced in  this  contest — if  she  was  wrong  in  her  expositions 
of  the  Constitution — wrong  in  her  construction  of  Stated 
Rights  and  State  remedies — if  nullification,  instead  of  being 
a  constitutional  remedy,  was  disorgaTiizing  and  revolutionary, 
as  insisted  upon  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  and  re-echoed  m 
her  midst — tliat  man  must  indeed  be  ignorant  of  history,  who 
holds  the  State  alone  responsible. 

The  doctrines  of  nullification  originated  elsewhere — South 
Carolina  umdled  them.  Thejr  had  been  over  and  over  de- 
clared, on  the  highest  authority,  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
Not  declarations  simply,  but  declarations  accompanied  with 
overt  acts  of  such  a  nature,  as  not  possibly  to  be  misunder- 
stood. St'ttr  i}ite?\position  is  a  Pennsylvania  doctrine.  It 
was  pr(K!l aimed  there  by  her  Supreme  Court,  as  early  as 
ITOS.-'^-  The  Court  denied  that  the  United  States  Court  had 
a  right  to  settle  cases  of  disputed  power.  It  declared  "  that 
eacK partij  has  a  right  to  retain  its  oion  interpretation^  until 
the  mati-er  can  he  referred  to  the  people*'^  In  1809,  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  resolve,  ''  tliat  to  suffer  the  United 
States  C'ourts  to*^  decide  on  State  rights^  will,  from  a  bias  in 

*Sec  the  cose  in  DaUas*  Reports. 
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favor  of  power  J  necessarily  destroy  tlie  fedkkal  part  of  our 
Gfovemment."  What  is  all  this,  more  or  less,  than  nuUif  ca- 
tion t 

In  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  the  doctrine  of  nullification  is 
asserted  in  the  strongest  possible  laiignage,  and  maintained 
in  a  c<nir8e  of  argumentation  most  elaboralo  and  profound. 
The  resolutions  of  those  States  of  1798-9,  must  last  as  long 
as  the  Constitution.  The  searching  analysis  to  which  that 
instniment  was  submitted  then,  and^the  character  of  the  par- 
ties concerned,  ought  forever  to  have  decided  the  contro- 
versy. All  recollect  the  occasion  of  these  famous  resolutions. 
Everything  in  the  country  was  tending  to  centralimn.  The 
administration  was  grasping  for  power,  and  the  rights  of  the 
States  were  likely  to  receive  a  death-blow.  Tlie  alien  and 
sedition  laws  had  passed.  Those  odious  encroachments  of 
executive  power  were  registered  upon  the  statute  books. 
Virginia  spoke,  and  her  organ  was  Mr.  Madison  : 

^  In  cose  of  a  <]cliberate,  palpable  aud  dangerous  exercise  of  other 
powers  not  granted  by  the  said  compact,  the  States  who  are  par- 
ties thereto  have  the  rhfht^  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose  for 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining,  within  thdr 
respective  limit^y  the  authorities,  rights  and  liberties  appertaining  to 
them." 

Virginia,  however,  in  her  mediation  to  Carolina,  maintained 
that  her  resolutions  did  not  sanction  tlie  course  pursued  by 
tluit  State.  But  what,  we  would  ask — what  can  be  plainer 
aud  more  in  point  than  tlic  extract  wo  have  quoted,  to  dis- 
prove the  assertion  ?  It  was  more  conclusively  disproved  by 
Qen.  Hamilton,  in  his  "Ileport  on  the  Mediation  of  Vir- 
ginia." 

Kentucky  spoke,  and  her  organ  was  Thomas  Jefferson : 

"That  the  several  States  who  formed  the  instrument,  being  sover- 
eign and  independent,  have  the  untjucstionable  right  to  judge  of  tbo 
infraction,  and  that  a  ntlufjcatiox  hy  those  sovercif/itties  of  all  un- 
authorized  acts  done  under  color  of  that  instnnnent^  is  the  iiiGnTFii. 

REMEDY." 

These  States,  therefore,  proceed  to  i)ronounce  the  acts  in 
question  *'  as  no  law,  and  alto<jethor  void  and  of  no  force." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Wm.  T>.  Giles,  December,  1825, 
shows  that,  even  at  tliat  period,  his  views  were  unchanged : 

" Separate  from  our  companions,"'  says  he,  "only  when  the  sole 
alternatives  left,  are  the  dissolution  of  our  Union  with  them,  or  sub- 
missioa  to  a  Government  without  limitation  of  authority." 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  denied  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
**  any  political  power  whatever."    Tliis,  of  course,  excludes 
2 
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from  it  all  questions  between  tlie  Government  and  States. 
Even  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  1828,  could  say : 

**  The  case  of  a  conflict  between  these  two  powers  (i.  «.,  the  Gen- 
eral and  State  governments)  has  not  been  supposed,  nor  has  anv  pro- 
vision been  made  for  it  in  our  institutions — as  a  virtuous  nation  of 
ancient  times  existed  more  than  five  centuries  without  a  law  for  the 
punishment  of  parricide  " 

But  we  proceed.  Nullification  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Slate 
of  Georgia.  At  a  late  period  she  nullified  the  irvtercovrse 
laws  by  a  simple  act  of  lej^islation  ;  her  governor  declaring, 
in  1831,  "  I  will  disregard  all  unconstitutional  remiisitions,  of 
whatever  character  or  origin  they  may  be."  Nullification 
was  a  doctrine  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Ohio, 
and  Alabama — "  adopted  and  practised  openly,  avowedly, 
decidedly,  undeniably,"  as  may  oe  discovered  in  the  "  Genu- 
ine Book  of  Nullification  by  iLampden,  1831."*  With  these 
authorities  we  close  the  question. 


ART.  II.-NECESSITY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  REFORM. 

COMPARATIVE   VIEW   OF  THE    STATE    OF    AGRICULTURE    Ilf   THE    UNFTBD 

STATES. 

In  1840  we  had  twenty -seven  States  (not  taking  in  account 
the  since  admitted  Texas,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  California,  nor 
any  of  the  Territories^  which  raised  4,235,669  heads  of  horses, 
asses,  and  mules ;  ana  in  1850  the  same  twentjr-seven  States 
showed,  4,683,519  heads  of  the  same  domestic  animals.  Could 
this  be  culled  an  increase,  while  during  that  time  seventy- 
seven  millions  of  acres  had  been  taken  and  brought  into  use 
by  the  increasing  farming  population?  While  at  least  thirty 
millions  of  that  number  of  acres  had  been  improved  ?  While 
four  of  the  elder  Western  States,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio,  alone,  added  neai'ly  one  million  to  their  farming  popula- 
tion, and  reached  the  point  of  greatest  velocity  in  their  onward 
march?  Certainly  it  could  not  well  be  said  to  be  an  increase 
on  the  whole,  and  would  have  been  a  marked  decrease  but  for 
the  influences  and  causes  just  mentioned. 

New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  most 
of  the  other  States,  likewise  increased  their  population  of  the 
rural  districts  and  augmented  the  number  of  acres  of  im- 
proved land  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  above  named  class  of  do- 
mestic animals  showed  a  remarkable  reduction.    Of  all  the 

*  See  the  paper  by  Dr.  Cooper,  1  Statutes  at  Large,  of  South  Carolina^  p.  218. 
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other  lire  Block  the  same  miist  be  said ;  ite  total  ranged  as 
follows : 

1840.  1850. 

Neat  cattle 14,903,268        16,776,756 

Sheep 19,292,658        20,934,265 

Swine 26,135,011        29,137,687 

The  decrease  in  sheep  in  the  State  of  New  York  amounted 
between  1840  and  1850  to  1,600,000 ;  in  Vermont,  the  same,  to 
060,000 ;  the  decrease  in  swine  in  New  York  nearly  one  mil- 
lion heads.  The  comparatively  small  increase  in  the  average 
(we  always  speak  of  the  twenty-seven  States  only)  was  of 
coarse  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  which  those  four  large  agri- 
cultural States  between  the  Lakes,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  sustained.  But  how  does  this  increase  compare  with 
the  addition  of  nearly  six  million  souls  to  the  popTilation  of 
the  United  States  ?  How  with  the  addition  of  over  1,200,000 
farmers  to  those  already  active  in  the  twenty -seven  States  t 
How  to  the  proportion  which  fell  to  their  share  from  the  im- 
proved thirty  millions  of  acres  ?  How  to  the  fact  that  New 
lork  alone  improved  700,000  acres  of  land  in  the  short  period 
of  five  years,  irom  1845  to  1850,  and  yet  her  produce  on  live 
stock,  wheat,  potatoes,  peas  and  beans,  flax  and  wool,  fell 
short  in  1850^  that  of  1840  ?  The  population  of  the  twenty- 
seven  States  increased  twenty-five  per  cent ;  the  live  stock  in- 
crease was  but  ten  per  cent,  during  the  same  period.  It  ought  to 
have  kept  pace  with  the  multiplication  of  the  consumers  at 
home,  at  least,  if  not  warranting  the  export  of  large  quantities 
of  provisions.  Neither  the  one,  nor  the  other,  has  been  the 
case.  We  shall  presently  experience  whether  or  not  we  have 
good  reason  to  rejoice  over  an  export  of  so  and  so  many  mil- 
Rons  of  dollars  worth  of  grain,  flour,  provisions,  tobacco,  lum- 
ber, &c. 

It  is  true,  that  a  considerably  larger  quantity  of  grain,  viz., 
com,  wheat,  rice,  and  oats  has  been  raised  in  consequence  of 
the  great  inducements  held  out  in  high  prices,  and  a  ready 
demand  for  exports  during  the  last  decade  of  years.  Tliis 
multiplication,  however,  of  the  quantity  of  grain  for  the  specu- 
lative purposes  brought  about,  as  it  was,  either  by  paying 
cash  to  imported  manure,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  future  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil,  would,  if  our  agriculture  had  been 
improving,  or  our  soil  been  kept  in  its  normal  state,  not  even 
have  corresponded  with,  or  answered  to  the  natural  increase 
expected  from  the  enlargement  of  the  agricultural  area,  and 
the  astonishing  advance  in  our  population  during  that  same 
period. 

Unheeding  cautious  counsel,  and  irrespective  of  the  conse- 
quences, our  farmers  and  planters  yieldea  to  the  entreaties  ot 
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Speculation^  and  produced  what  is  asked  instead  of  advancinff 
in  a  more  natural  and  rational  manner,  and  of  regarding  aU 
the  conditions  to  a  healthy  development  and  lasting  prosperity. 
The  farmers  were  on  the  contrary  themselves  resembling  that 
sort  of  speculators,  who  risk  their  capital  while  hunting  af- 
ter the  dividend.  Tims  they  exhausted  their  sOjl,  and  reduced 
Other  crops,  in  order  to  cash  tlie  dollars  for  surplus  grain,  &c.y 
demanded  for  export. 

That  such  was  (and  still  is)  the  case,  we  venture  to  prove 
forthwith  by  indisputable  figures  and  unanswerable  arguments. 
Between  1840  and  1850  an  increase  in  tlie  crops  was,  besides 
the  already  named,  discoverable  only  in  barley,  buckwheat, 
and  hay,  and  tliat,  too,  in  a  very  inconsiderable  measure. 

There  was,  however,  a  remarkable  decrease  in  potatoes, 
peas,  beans,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  The  tobacco  crop  of 
1850  fell  short  twenty  millions  of  pounds  that  of  1840 ;  and  the 
yield  in  flax  and  hemp  was  less  twenty  thousand  tons  that  of 
1840 1  Our  foregoing  remarks  are,  however,  not  to  be  con- 
strued into  an  implied  disapprobation  or  discouragement  of 
the  export  of  breadstufis,  provisions  in  general,  &c.  We  are 
in  favor  of  unlimited  free  trade,  in  favor  of  change  and  ex- 
change ;  and  for  '^  protection"  in  such  cases  only  when  a  State 
is  placed  under  those  peculiar  circumstances,  where  its  own 
safety  and  the  welfare  of  its  people  make  "  protection"  necea- 
sary.  To  free  trade  we  look  as  to  the  principle ;  to  protection, 
as  the  mere  expedient.  What  we  want  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  farmers  and  their  friends,  is  to  look  upon  things 
in  their  true  light,  and  not  to  fancy  that  it  iBver  se  a  sign  of 
proficiency,  or  equivalent  to  a  clear  gain  to  themselves  or  to 
their  country,  if  they  can  draw  a  certain  amount  for  bread- 
stuffs,  provisions,  or  other  staples  sent  to  foreign  ports,  while 
the  home-consumers  have  to  pay  high  prices  for  theae  indis- 
pensable articles,  and  the  farmers  themselves  are  bled  in  re- 
turn, while  a^kinff  for  all  those  necessaries  of  life  which  their 
soil  does  not  procnice. 

It  has  frequently  been  the  case  in  foreign  States  or  places — 
as,  for  instance,  in  Bremen — wheo'c  either  no  duties  are  paid  on 
imports,  or  the  same  have  been  temporarily  relinquished,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  breadstuffs,  tliat  tliere  the  bread 
baked  from  American  flour  was  better  and  cheaper  than  what 
we  consumed  ourselves.    Adding  to  tliis  fact  the  lower  wages 

generally  paid  to  mechanics,  journeymen  and  laborers,  we 
ave  the  key  to  the  difficultv  of  a  competition  of  our  manu- 
facturei-s  with  those  of  the  old  continents  We  consume  dear 
bread,  and  pay  high  wages ;  they  eat  cheap  bread,  and  pay 
iS  to  their  workmen. 
But  we  must  waive  the  discussion  of  such  points  as  do  not 
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immediately  fall  within  our  proper  province,  though  a  closer 
examination  would  no  douot  lead  to  important  and  fruitful 
disclosures,  particularly  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

We  turn  once  more  to  our  exports,  whose  real  nature  and 
import  it  is  necessary  to  understand. 

From  some  of  our  leading  articles  we  have  exported  as  fol- 
lows, during  the  years  1850, 1851, 1852,  and  1853 : 

Tobacco $40,520,876 

Flour 44,275,438 

Provisions 28,896,645 

Kice 8,930,171 

Cotton 381,722,069 

Lumber 19,111,062 

If  necessary,  in  this  place,  we  would  go  into  the  details  of 
ascertaining  the  quantities  of  alkalies,  Dhosphates,  and  other 
indispensable  constituents  of  the  soil,  wiiich  have  been  with- 
drawn from  it  by  successive  crops,  and  irreparably  lost  in  con- 
sequence of  these  exports.  We  could  point  out  the  time 
when  a  soil  is  bound  to  lose  its  fertility,  for  that  reason.  What 
is  the  immediate  consequence,  if  these  materials  are  not  re- 
turned to  a  field  ?  The  average  crop  either  diminishes  from 
year  to  year,  till  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  to  be  aban- 
doned entirely,  or  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  amount  received 
from  exports  is  invested  in  the  purchase  of  manures.  Thus 
one  portion  of  our  farmers  continually  give  up  their  estates 
to  wander  further  West,  sometimes  at  preat  sacrifice,  while 
another  portion  buy  guano  and  other  fertilizers.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  our  boasted  exports,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  but 
the  equivalent  for  tlie  purchased  manures. 

Tlie  average  wheat  crop  in  Virginia  is  according  to  the 
census  report,  seven  bushels  per  acre.  "  I  can  raise  twelve 
bushels  of  wheat  and  over  that  on  my  fields,"  says  an  intelli- 
gent Virginia  farmer,  "  if  I  dress  tjicm  with  about  three  hun- 
dred pounds  ^uano  per  acre." 

Thus  we  pnncipally  meet  two  classes  of  farmers;  the  one 
exhausting,  thonghtlci^sly,  their  soil,  and  then  looking  out  for 
some  virgin  spot  in  the  great  West,  in  order  to  exhaust  that 
likewise ;  the  other  clinging  with  a  desperate  grasp  to  guano 
and  similar  imported  or  nome-made  manures ;  very  few  help- 
ing themselves ;  or,  in  other  words,  ceasing  to  neglect  or  to 
waste  their  own  manuring  and  fertilizing  resources. 

To  this  it  has  come,  that  some  time  ago  a  "Guano  Conven- 
tion" was  sitting  at  the  Smithsonian,  in  order  to  devise  means 
how  to  escape,  what  they  call,  the  extortion  practised  on  the 
part  of  the  Peruvians  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  that  bird 
dung.    This  is  temporizing  with  a  growing  evil,  and  instead 
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of  attempting  a  radical  cure,  applying  temporary  palliatives. 
When  these,  likewise,  are  exhausted  at  last,  it  may  oe  too  late 
to  remedy  at  all.  It  is  true,  that  we  have  raised  over  one 
hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat ;  but  we  must  not  forcet, 
that  nearly  twelve  million  of  acres  of  land  were  required  to 
that  end.  Tlie  average  yield  consequently  was  but  a  parcel 
over  nine  bushels  per  acre.  There  is  nothmg  to  boast  in  this 
result;  it  indicates  but  a  rapid  deterioration  of  our  soils,  who, 
if  well  tilled  and  regularly  manured,  or  in  their  priniitive 
state,  are  capable  of  yielding  from  fifteen  to  twentv  bushels 
per  acre  generally.  We  may  as  well  illustrate  tliis  point 
more  fully  by  dividing  the  wheat-growing  States  into  three 
classes,  viz :  into  such  as  enjoy  a  virgin  soil ;  such  as  buy 
guano  or  other  manures  not  any  longer,  as  an  exception,  but 
general  rule ;  and  such,  where  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
IS  the  case,  or  which  in  consequence  are  subject  sooner  or 
later  to  being  made  barren  to  a  certain  extent. 

1. —  Virgin  sails, 
a.  Youngest  States ;  average  crop : 

Iowa. . .  • 14  busbels  per  acre. 

Texas 15  " 

Wisconsin 14  " 

Florida 16  " 

5.  States  longer  under  cultivation  : 

Illinois 11  bushels  per  acre. 

Indiana 12  " 

Missouri 11  *' 

Ohio 12  " 

Michigan 10  ** 

2. — Old  States  using  manures  generally, 

Delaware 11  bushels  per  acre« 

Maryland 13  " 

New  Jersey 11  " 

New  York 12  " 

Pennsylvania 15  " 

Vermont 13  " 

Massachusetts 16  " 

New  Hampshire 11  " 

Maine 10  " 

3. —  Old  States  with  partially  exhausted  soilSy  or  not  manuring  io  lA« 
sam^  extent  as  the  foregoing  ones, 

Virginia 7  bushels  per  acre; 

North  Carolina 7  ** 

Kentucky 8  " 

Tennessee 7  " 
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Some  of  the  above  named  States,  it  is  trac,  cannot  be  classed 
among  the  so-called  Wheat  growing  States;  and  others,  for 
the  same  reason,  we  have  omitted  entirely.  But  this  circum- 
stance does  by  no  means  effect  what  we  were  going  to  prove. 
Who  can  fail  to  recognize  in  the  foregoing  statistics  a  certain 
law  indicating  the  exhaustion  of  wheat  fields  in  the  ratio  of 
the  period  of  meir  having  been  under  culture?  From  sixteen 
bushels  per  acre,  we  find  them  gradually  sinking  to  twelve, 
and  to  eight;  from  fifteen  bushels  to  eleven  and  seven!  Ja 
it  not  a  remarkable  accuracy  which  nature  evinces  in  the 
development  as  well  as  the  withdrawal  of  her  productive 
powers?  And  this  law  is  applicable,  of  course,  to  the  North 
as  well  as  to  the  South.  In  the  principal  tobacco-growing 
States  we  meet  with  a  similar  relation,  and  reflecting  planters 
should  look  upon  it  as  the  finger  of  Fate  pointing  to  their 
future. 

And  as,  in  our  former  example,  the  exhaustion  ofphosphateB 
was  chiefly  illustrated,  so  is  here  the  disappearance  of  alkalies 
the  manifest  evil  to  be  complained  of.  The  three  oldest 
tobacco-growing  States  are  in  quantity  considerably  behind 
their  younger  competitors,  to  wit :  K!entucky,  five  hundred 
and  seventv-five  pounds  per  acre;  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
six  hnndred  and  sixtv  pounds  each — on  the  other  hand,  Ohio, 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  pounds ;  Tennessee,  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds ;  and  Missouri,  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pounds  per  acre.  That  Kentucky  is  behind  her  oldest 
sisters,  Virginia  and    Maryland,  where   tobacco  has  been 

f)lanted  for  fifty  years  longer,  is  either  owing  to  greater  care- 
essness  in  the  treatment  of  the  soil,  or  to  some  geognostical 
peculiarities  of  tlie  sub-soil,  on  which,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  adaptability  of  the  surface-soil  for  the  growth  of  that  plant 
depends.  If  a  more  accurate  definition,  an  infallible  reasoning, 
is  required,  the  ashes  of  the  plant  have  to  be  made  a  subject 
of  analytical  inquiry.  "We  would  then  learn  which  of  the 
tobacco  raising  soils  is  the  most  exhausted  of  alkalies;  which 
sub-soil  is  capaole  of  supplving,  under  proper  management,  the 
deficiency ;  and  to  which  field  additional  quantities  of  alkalies 
have  to  be  furnished.  And  there  is  hardly  a  doubt,  but  that 
such  an  analytical  investigation  would  point  out  a  remarkable 
coincidence  with  the  above  figures,  provided  they  represent 
liie  true  state  of  the  respective  crops  as  given  by  the  census. 
It  is  through  such  chemical  labors,  and  through  them  alone, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  look  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
creating jpower  of  nature  as  well  as  of  her  vis  intertiw. 

At  tnis  point  a  piece  of  information  may  be  inserted,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  received  that  share  of  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  tobacco  planter  which  it  deserves.    The  contents 
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of  the  paragraph  are  well  worth  to  be  considered,  and  we 
present  them  here  for  the  special  benefit  of  those  planters  who 
aesire  to  be  numbered  among  the  thinking  class  of  husband- 
men. Prof.  Liebig,  in  one  of  his  works,  makes  the  following 
statement : 

"  For  many  years  accurate  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  various 
sorts  of  tobacco  have  been  executed  by  the  orders  of  the 
^  administration'  at  Paris,  and  it  has  been  found,  as  the  result 
of  these,  that  the  value  of  tobacco  stands  in  a  certain  relation 
to  the  quantity  of  potash  contained  in  the  ashes.  By  this 
means  a  mode  was  furnished  of  distinguishing  the  dinerent 
soils  upon  which  the  tobacco  under  examination  had  been 
cultivated,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  class  to  which  it  belonged. 
Another  striking  fact  was  also  disclosed  through  these  analyses: 
certahi  celebrated  kinds  of  American  tobacco  were  found 
gradually  to  yield  a  smaller  quantity  of  aaheSj  and  their  value 
diminished  in  the  same  proportion. 

It  is  with  great  regret,  indeed,  that  we  see  treated  with 
indifference  sometimes  the  most  important  analytical  and 
statistical  items ;  and  again,  most  inconsiderately  circulated 
erroneous  ideas  and  false  impressions,  the  fruit  of  a  misappre- 
hension of  scientific  facts.  Not  long  since  we  met  in  the 
"  Intelligencer^^  with  some  boasting  statistics  on  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  Massachusetts,  which  went  to  prove  the  ^^ general 
prospeAty^'*  the  ^'unexampled  growth^'*  and  the  ^'unifo^^mly  la/rge 
increa^i^'^  in  the  agricultural  returns  of  1855  over  those  of 
1845,  ^'tlie  amelioration^  the  progress  in  agricultural  affair^^ 
from  the  unexplained  lact,  tnat  the  total  of  the  agricultural 
produce  in  1855  was  valued  more,  by  fifteen  millions  of  dollars, 
than  tliat  of  1845.  Here,  then,  the  low  price  standard  of  1845 
is  bronglit  in  juxtaposition  with  the  highest  ever  had,  with 
that  of  1855,  to  make  the  thing  suit  to  the  peculiar  notions  of 
an  odd  writer  on  the  subject,  with  whom  it  seemed  to  be  im- 
material whether  a  horse,  that  was  bought  for  $40  in  1845, 
(before  the  Mexican  war,)  would  have  cost  $75  or  over  that 
sum  last  year;  who  did  not  ask,  while  making  up  his  *^most 
rcTnarhtbl-e  evid-enc^y^  whetlier  tlic  bushel  of  wheat,  to  be  paid 
with  one  dollar  or  over  that  in  1855,  could  not  have  been 
bought  for  sixty  cents  ten  years  ago ;  who  neither  counted 
the  number  of  acres  of  improved  land,  added  since  1845  to 
the  agricultural  area  of  Massachusetts,  nor  noticed  the  amount 
expetukdfor  guano  aud  other  fei^tilizers  during  that  period ; 
but  who  solely  inquired  about  tlie  dollars  and  cents,  and 
finding  on  the  balance  sheet  about  $15,000,000  in  favor  of  the 
agricultural  returns  of  1855,  concluded  them  to  be  a"r€- 
martcdble  increase  over  tlwse  of  1845."    It  is  painful  to  observe 
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such  fellacions  estimates {  their  tenor  is  but  too  liable  of  tend- 
ing to  imbue  the  human  mind  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction 
and  content,  that  lulls  the  spirit  of  research,  tempting  it  to 
waive  a  more  careful  and  thorough  examination.  Tliis  state- 
ment, although  not  made  in  partizan  spirit,  is  of  the  same 
stamp  with  those  so  frequently  indulged  in  by  Horace  Gree- 
ley, and  other  oracles  and  apostles  of  the  abolition  millenium, 
and  which  are  alike  unworthy  of  science,  as  they  are  unfounded 
in  fact 

Happily  the  error  is  not  general— -happily  our's  is  neither 
the  first  nor  the  only  voice  raised  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
legislators,  national  economists,  and  agriculturists  to  this 
alarming  state  of  things,  for  we  found  among  others  the  fol- 
lowing most  sensible  remarks  in  one  of  the  best  of  the  New 
England  agricultural  journals : 

"The  constant  deterioration  of  the  soils  in  New  England, 
and  throughout  most  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  fact  of  portentous  and  alarming  significance,  though 
it  has  not  yet  arrested  very  extensively  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic. Probably  there  is  no  one  fact  in  our  agricultural  econo- 
my of  more  pregnant  interest,  than  this  in  its  bearings  upon 
our  future  prosperity.  Some  statistics,  illustrating  this  down- 
ward tendency  in  our  ability  to  produce  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  will  conclusively  prove,  that  a  more  prudent,  skillful 
and  scientific  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. Between  1840  and  1850  three  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  were  added  to  those  previously  imdcr  improve- 
ment in  Massachusetts.  Ninety  thousand  acres  were  added 
to  our  mowing  lands,  and  yet  there  was  a  relative  deprecia- 
tion of  the  hay  crop  during  that  decade  of  years  of  twelve 
per  cent.  Our  tillage  lands  during  the  same  term  were  in- 
creased forty  thousand  acres,  and  yet  there  was  an  absolute 
depreciation  in  our  grain  crop  of  six  thousand  bushels.  The 
pasturage  lands  were  increased  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand acres,  with  scarcely  an  increase  of  neat  cattle,  and  a  re- 
duction of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  sheep,  and  seven- 
teen thousand  swine. 

"  The  same  law  of  deterioration  is  also  observable  in  the 
richer  regions  of  the  South  and  West,  showing  that,  with  our 
present  unskillful  modes  of  farming,  we  are  taEing  much  more 
from  the  productive  ability  of  our  soils,  than  we  are  returning 
to  them,  and  that  our  agricultural  prosperity  is  really  and 
constantly  on  the  wane.  This  downward  tendency  is  par- 
cially  hidden  from  public  observation  by  the  vast  products, 
which  are  raised  upon  the  new  and  almost  limitless  regions, 
which  are  every  year  put  under  cultivation  at  the  West ;  but 
tlie  fact  itself  is  still  indubitable.    It  is  estimated  by  intelli- 
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gent  farmers  in  Indiana,  that  their  river-bottoms,  which  used 
to  produce  an  average  crop  of  sixtjr  bushels  of  com  to  the 
acre,  now  produce  only  forty.  In  Wisconsin,  which  is  younger 
still,  it  is  estimated  that  only  one-half  the  number  of  bushels 
of  wheat  are  now  raised  on  the  acre  which  were  raised  twelve 
years  ago.  What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ? 
It  is  this,  that  the  soils  of  New  England,  ai*ter  all  the  admoni- 
tions we  have  received  on  the  subject,  are  annually  growing 
Eoorer,  and  even  the  virgin  lands  of  the  West  are  rapidly 
ecoming  exhausted  at  their  fertility.  Other  and  better 
modes  of  cultivation  must  therefore  be  introduced  and  prac- 
tised, or  our  country — now  the  graaary  of  the  world — ^may, 
at  no  verjr  distant  day,  become  dependent  on  other  countries 
for  its  daily  bread. 

"  Within  fifty  years  our  population  will  undoubtedly  reach 
the  enormous  number  of  one  liundred  millions ;  but  the  grave 
question  is — How  are  these  myriads  to  be  fed,  and  clothed, 
and  educated,  if  our  present  impoverishing  agricultural  pro- 
cesses are  to  be  continued  ?" 

We  have  thus  quoted  in  full  from  the  Nefw  England  Farmery 
because  the  critical  condition  of  our  agricultural  area,  and 
the  deficiencies  in  our  agricultural  system  cannot  be  de- 
picted in  more  impressive  or  truthful  terms  ;  and  in  order  to 
conclude  our  illustrations  as  to  the  existing  state  of  thingBj  we 
shall  now  turn  to  Virginia,  once  so  famous  for  her  fertility 
and  productiveness.  As  to  live  stock,  the  relation  between 
the  years  1840  and  1850,  was  as  follows  in  the  Old  Dominion: 

1850.  186a 

Horses,  asses,  and  mules. . .      293,886  326,438 

Neat  cattle 1,072,269        1,024,148 

Sheep 1,310,004        1,293,775 

Swine 1,829,843        1,992,155 

4,510,002        4,636,516 
Showing  a  decrease  of  126,511  heads  for  1850. 
Principal  agricultural  products  raised  in — 

1850.  184a 

Wheat 11,212,616        10,109,716 

Corn 35,254,319        34,577,691 

Eye 458,930  1,482,799 

Oats 10,179,144        13,451,062 

Potatoes 3,130,567  2,944,660 

60,235,576        62,565,828 
bushels.     If  to  the  foregoing  the  crops  of  barley  and  buck- 
wheat were  added,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  total  crop  of 
1840  would  be  two  and  a  half  million  bushels. 
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Still  more  striking,  however,  is  the  difference  in  the  quan- 
tity of  tobacco  raised  in  those  years,  viz.,  in  1850,  fifty-six 
million  eight  hundred  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  pounds ;  and  in  1840,  seventy-five  million  tliree 
hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  six  pounds. 

Here  we  have  the  ominous  result  of  a  reduction  of  the  live 
stock,  the  ffrains,  potatoes,  and  tobacco ;  but  still  the  worst 
feature  of  3ie  picture  is  not  so  much  represented  tlirough  this 
actual  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  products  as  in  the  pros- 
pective, quickly  advancing  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the 
9oil. 

Considering  the  fact,  that  the  Ificotiana  is  one  of  tlie  most 
exhausting  cmture  plants,  pray  what  shall  become  of  yonder 
twenty  counties,  who,  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 
have  to  yield  almost  the  whole  of  the  enormous  crop  of  seventy- 
five  or  tifty-six  million  pounds  of  the  favorite  leaves?  It  is 
evident  that  they,  like  tneir  predecessors,  will  be  reduced  to 
perfect  wastes  ere  the  lapse  of  another  score  of  years,  if  no 
remedy  is  found,  and  earnestly  applied.^ 

A  glance  at  our  commercial  statistics  shows  more  fully  than 
the  brief  extracts  given  in  these  pages,  to  which  extent  alka- 
lies, and  phosphates  particularly,  are  yearly  taken  from  our 
soils,  ana  carried  abroad  in  the  forms  of  grain,  flour,  peas, 
beans,  tobacco,  rice,  lumber,  and  provisions ;  and  having  as- 
certained the  quantities  exported,  as  well  as  those  consumed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  knowing  the 
present  modus  operandi  of  the  majority  of  our  farmers,  it 
would  but  require  a  number  of  comparative  analyses  of  vari- 
ous soils  and  ashes  in  difterent  parts  of  the  country  to  establish 
with  fearful  certainty  that  period,  during  which,  under  the 
present  improvident  mode  ot  farming  the  soil  of  a  given  disr 
trict  or  of  the  whole  country,  will  be  still  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  definite  number  of  inhabitants ;  in  other  words,  to  point 
out  the  time  at  the  advent  of  which  the  export  of  grain,  &c., 
must  be  restricted,  and  the  present  rapid  increase  of  popula- 
tion checked,  or  else  starvation  will  visit  us,  and  become 
epidemic  in  the  same  manner,  as  this  has  been  cx]>erienced 
in  parts  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  other  countries. 

if  it  should  ever  come  to  such  an  extremity  in  the  United 
States,  the  law  of  self-preservation  would  sever  all  bonds  of 
Union,  not  only  but  our  condition  would  be  worse  in  other 
respects  than  that  of  England  or  other  old  countries.  The 
destruction  of  the  productivity  of  our  fields  is  carried  on  in 

•  If  New-England,  New  York,  and  other  northern  States,  are  not  in  aU  these 
respects  on  a  level  with  Virginia,  it  is  neither  owing  t<>  their  free-labor  system 
nor  to  their  better  mode  of  cultivation,  but  to  their  greater  expenditures  for 
guano  and  other  fertilizers. 
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two  different  directions ;  for  while  immense  quantities  of  ne- 
cessary soil-constituents  have  been  exported  and  irreparably 
lost  during  a  century  or  so,  wd  have  failed  to  take  care  of 
those  nourishments  of  the  soil  remaining  in  the  country,  bnt 
suffered  them  to  be  washed  off,  carriea  to  the  rivers,  and 
finally  into  the  sea. 

What  had  England,  for  instance,  to  do  to  prevent  the  threat- 
ening thorough  infertility  of  her  soil  ?  To  import,  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  for  millions  worth  of  pounds  sterling 
on  bones,  guano,  and  other  manures,  in  order  to  restore  to  the 
soil  the  wasted  phosphates,  alkalies,  ammonia,  &c.,  without 
which  a  field  is  incapable  of  producing  breadstuffs.  And, 
we  venture  to  say,  that  millions  of  dollars  have  to  be  expend- 
ed in  the  same  way,  in  order  to  give  vitality  once  more  to 
those  of  our  fields,  which  are  at  this  very  moment  more  or 
less  exhausted.  But  suppose  we  followed  the  same  path  for 
another  quarter  of  a  century,  would  ^'  guano  conventionB** 
still  be  considered  to  be  a  remedy,  or  even  a  pnliativef  Let 
us  look  into  it.  According  to  Mr.  Thos.  Eeuncy,  the  Terxk- 
vians  themselves  use,  for  com  and  potatoe  fields,  abuut  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  guano  to  the  (United  State*)  acre; 
for  wheat  he  does  not  recommend  the  application  of  the  un- 
washed birds  dung;  whereas, we,  of  the  more  northern  reffions 
of  the  American  continent,  apply  about  one-half  or  two-tmrda 
the  above-named  quantity  to  wheat  fields.  How  many  acres 
of  corn,  potatoe,  and  wheat  land  have  we  under  cultivation  f 
Say  fifty  million  acres.  How  much  guano  would  a  uniform 
dressing  of  these  fields  require  ?    Twenty  thousand  million  of 

[)ounds!     But  whoever  finds  this  figure  extravagant,  is  at 
iberty  to  reduce  it  to  its  half,  or  to  its  quarter  even.    Let  ns 
ai)ply,  then,  to  fifty  million  acres  but  five  thousand  million 

{)ounds,  or  a  hundred  weight  to  the  acre,  and  we  have  still 
eft  the  enormous  quantity  of  two  million  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-three  tons,  (at 
2,240  pounds,)  to  be  imported  from  the  guano  islands.  At 
the  present  rates  ($58  per  ton)  it  would  consequently  be  an 
expense  of  $129,464,294.  The  sooner  our  planters  and  farm- 
ers give  u})  the  idea  that  guano  can  save  the  country,  Ihe 
better  for  tlieni  and  the  whole  people.  Nothing — nothing  in 
the  world  caii  keep  us  safe,  but  our  own  industry  and  eeono- 
my/  And  if  we  will  prevent  coining  generations  from  curs- 
ing their  ancestors  for  tnoughtlessly  squandering  the  treasures 
ol  the  soil,  and  thus  condemning  them  to  either  poverty  or 
cruel  hardship,  we  must  less  rely  upon  the  boasted  or  fertility 
of  our  crust,  less  uj^oii  the  manuring  supplies  from  foreign, 
distant  regions,  but  must  develop,  use,  and  husband  the  unex- 
haustless  fertilizing  resources  of  our  own  lands. 
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THB   80URCK8   AND    VALUB    OF   THE    FERTILIZING   MATERIALS. 

While  we  leave  it  to  the  conscience  and  sincerity  of  our 
farmers,  to  make  becoming  application  of  what  we  are  about 
to  illustrate  in  regard  to  tliat  state  of  things,  which  is  the 
creature  of  their  own  mistakes  and  short-comings,  we  shall, 
for  the  sake  of  a  more  specific  and  less  hypothetical  calcula- 
tion, confine  ourselves  within  certain  and  definite  limits. 

In  the  one  hundred  largest  cities  of  the  United  States, 
whose  population  ranges  from  five  thousand  and  upwards, 
were  living,  according  to  the  last  census,  pretty  near  three 
million  souls,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  form  of  solid  and  liquid  food,  these  three  millions 
consume,  day  after  day,  an  amount  of  organic  and  inorganic 
matter,  which  is  exclusively  derived  from  the  soil.  Be  it 
bread,  meat,  potatoes,  beer,  or  anytliing  they  consume,  in 
tracing  back  the  victuals  to  their  origin,  we  find  that  it  tvas  a 
plant  which  had  to  furnish  them — a  plant  grown  on  the  soil, 
and  nourished  by  tlie  soil  under  the  assistance  of  light,  air, 
and  moisture — of  atmospheric  air  and  water.  Consequently, 
men  and  domestic  animals  consume  with  each  meal,  among 
others,  a  distinct  quantity  of  matter,  which  has,  under  various 
combinations,  been  a  constituent  part  of  the  soil,  and  been 
withdrawn  from  it  by  the  vital  process  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Physiology  teaches  us,  that  but  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  the  food  consumed  by  men  and  animals  enters  into 
the  animal  system,  or  is  assimilated,  whereas  the  greater  por- 
tion, after  having  gone  tlirough  a  peculiar  process  of  oxida- 
tion or  decay,  is  rejected  from  the  body  in  the  form  of  liquid 
and  solid  excrements,  in  the  form  of  urine  and  fveces.  An 
analysis  of  the  soil — an  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  such  plants 
which  serve  as  nourishment  to  "  man  and  beast" — an  analysis 
of  the  excrements  of  the  latter  proves  the  presence  of  a  cer- 
tain number  or  series  of  clieniical  combinations,  who  never 
disappear,  but  are  invariably  found,  and  are  varying:  to  that 
extent  only,  as  under  peculiar  circumstances  the  single  factore 
change  aflSnities  to  one  another.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
these  substances — these  saline,  earthy,  alkaline,  or  mineral 
compounds — are  alike  indispensable  to  tlic  soil,  to  the  plants 
and  animals ;  and,  in  fact,  we  know  them  to  perform  import- 
ant offices  in  the  formation  or  the  capillary  moisture  of  the 
soil,  of  the  sap  of  the  plants,  and  of  the  blood  of  animals. 
They  are  destined  to  pass  in  a  circuit  through  these  three  or- 
ganisms, sustaining  and  depending  on  each  other,  and  being 
retarded  or  paralyzed  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  func- 
tions, if  the  equilibrium,  the  regularity  of  this  circuit,  is  dis- 
turbed. 
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Hence,  by  means  of  a  most  simple  deduction,  it  follows, 
that  decMyiiig  remnants  and  ashes  of  plants;  that  the  solid 
and  liquid  excrements  of  animals  and  of  man ;  and  that  de- 
caving  or  oxydizing  vegetable  and  animal  matter  in  gene- 
ral, are  the  most  naturtd,  and,  of  coui-se,  the  only  appropriate 
food  of  the  soil. 

How  do  we  take  care  of  tins  ever  precious,  though  to  our 
senses  so  nauseous,  materials  ?  Tliis  is  the  question  which  we 
are  about  to  answer. 

Jhe  tliroe  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  one  hundred  lar^t 
cities  of  the  United  States,  produce  in  every  twenty-lour 
hours  on  an  average,  about  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  liquid 
and  solid  excrements  to  the  liead — the  solid  excrements  com- 
prising about  one-seventh  of  the  whole.  If  we  leave  the 
fcBces  out  of  account,  and  put  down  at  three  pounds  the  quan- 
tity of  urine  produced  every  day,  we  find  that  the  three  mil- 
lions produce  nine  million  pounds  a  day,  and  three  billions 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  million  pounds  a  year.  We  need 
hardly  to  absert,  that  this  whole  quantity  of  soil  nourishment 
is  almost  eiitiroly  wasted  or  lost.  To  what  does  this  loss 
amount  in  dollars  and  cents? . 

Continental  agrlcultm'ists  estimate  excrements  of  animals 
worth  one-half  tlie  cost  of  the  food  consumed  by  them.  We 
shall  not  make  this  rather  high  estimate  a  standard  for  oiir 
calculation,  but  adopt  one  of  our  own  making,  and  a  consider- 
ably lower  one. 

The  food  for  each  head  of  the  three  millions  of  men,  and 
of  only  one  million  of  domestic  animals,  supposed  to  be  living 
near  them,  shall  cost  twelve  cents  during  twentj^-four  horn's, 
aiid  the  value  of  the  excrements  (liquid  ones  onlyj  shall  not 
be  one-half,  but  only  one-twelfth ;  i.  e.  one  cent.  Thus  each 
of  these  living  beings  produces  in  a  year  for  $3  65  worth  of 
manure,  making  a  total  of  §14,600,000  for  the  four  millions. 
Tlie  value  of  all  other  refuse,  decaying  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  originating  and  accumulating  in  and  around  the  in- 
liabitatioiis  of  men,  and  swept  daily  from  their  houses,  and 
washed  from  their  yards  and  streets  into  the  sewers,  culverts, 
canals,  creeks,  and  rivers,  is  worth  as  much  as  the  urine  of 
men  ami  animals. — ^Thirty  or  at  least  twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars is  not  too  high  an  estimate  for  this  liquid  and  solid  gold, 
in  the  shape  of  much  dreaded,  and  still  more  neglected  sub- 
stances. And  whoever  finds  the  sum  extravagant  may  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  liquid  excrements  of  the  two  and  a  half 
million  inhabitants  of  London  are  valued  in  one  year  at 
$10,000,000  for  their  ammonia  alone ;  here  neither  the  ex- 
crements of  animals,  and  all  other  refuse  are  counted,  nor 
has  the  calculation  reference  to  the  alkalies  and  phosphates  of 
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all  the  remnants,  effluvia  and  refuse  extant  with  social  life, 
domestic  habits,  and  industrial  pursuits. 

One  pound  of  urine  we  have  valued  at  one-third  of  a  cent. 
Is  this  too  high  ?  Does  not  one  pound  of  guaiio  cost  over  two 
and  a  half  cents?  Wliat  is  the  per  centage  of  saline  solid 
ingredients,  of  fertilizing  materials,  in  the  one  and  in  the 
other  ?  About  eight  per  cent,  in  the  urine,  and  about  sixty 
per  cent,  in  the  best  kinds  of  guano.  But  the  per  centage  on 
fertilizing  substances,  supposed  of  being  equal  in  both,  there 
is  no  douot  as  to  the  preference  of  the  urine,  which  contains 
every  particle  in  a  much  more  assimilable  form  than  can  be 
said  of  the  solid  manures.  In  fact,  following  the  very  accu- 
rate researches  of  M.  Boussingault,  the  ammonia  contained  in 
the  urine  of  one  man  (in  the  United  States)  during  a  whole 
year,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  nitrogen  of  one  thousand 
pounds  of  wheat. 

But  our  foregoing  illustration  did  not  extend  beyond  three 
millions  of  human  beings,  and  one  million  animals.  There 
are,  however,  ten  millious  of  our  people  living  in  about  five 
thousand  towns,  containing  from  one  thousand  inhabitants 
upwards,  and  many  millions  of  domestic  animals  are  kept 
near  them.  The  annual  loss  of  the  various  shapes  of  fertiliz- 
ing materials  is  therefore  an  enormous  one,  supposed  even, 
that  in  the  rural  districts  every  particle  could  and  would  be 
saved,  what,  alas !  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Adding  to  this 
dissipation  of  the  treasures  of  the  soil  our  annual  exports,  we 
reach  a  figure,  against  which  the  import  of  guano  can  never 
be  held  up  as  an  equivalent,  provided  even  than  its  price 
could  be  reduced  to  one-half  the  present  rate,  and  its  qaantity 
increased  ten  times. 

Have  not  we,  "  intelligent,"  "  learned  "  people,  good  rea- 
son to  blush  while  looking  upon  the  husbandry  of  the  awk- 
ward Chinese?  He  had  no  science  of  geology,  chemistry, 
botany,  and  so  on,  to  teach  and  to  guide  him,  and  yet  he 
knows,  and  he  knows  extremely  well,  how  to  cultivate  his 
soil ;  and  particularly  in  the  collection  and  application  of 
animal  manures,  his  instinct  is  admirable,  and  his  experience 
covers  the  whole  ground  of  the  art  of  culture.  So  anxious, 
among  othei-s,  the  Chinaman  is  not  to  lose  any  of  the 
refuse  of  the  animal  system,  that  a  pail  or  other  contri- 
vance for  its  collection  occupies  a  rather  conspicuous 
i)lace  in  his  house  ;  that  generally  a  similar  accommodation 
or  the  passers-by  is  found  out-doore ;  and  that  domestic  ani- 
mals are  kept  in  rather  snug  places,  beneath  the  smooth  in- 
clined floors  of  which  tanks  for  the  collection  of  tlie  manure 
are  located.  But  we  cannot  go  into  details,  interesting  and 
instructing  as  they  may  be,  and  shall  therefore  conclude  this 
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paragraph  by  reminding  those  of  our  farmers,  who  are  down 
upon  so-called  "  book  farming,"  in  other  words,  object  to  the 
authority  of  science  ;  that  the  experience  of  the  Chinese  hus- 
bandman is  a  thousand  years  older  than  theirs ;  that  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Chinease  husbandman  is  a  thousand  times  more 
accurate,  imiform  and  reliable ;  and  that  the  experience  of 
the  Chinese  husbandman  coincides  with,  and  corroborates  in 
almost  every  particular,  the  theories  and  teachings  of  modem 
chemistry. 

VIEWS    ON    AGRICULTURAL    REFORM ADVANCE    TOWARDS    THE    INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  A  RATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

We  have  a  numerous,  increasing,  and  industrious  farming 
population;  we  rejoice  in  a  comparatively  rich  soil;  our 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements  are  eminently  prac- 
tical, time  and  labor-saving  ones.  I^t  us  add  theoretical 
knowledge,  science,  system  to  skill,  experience,  and  inventive 
mood,  and  we  shall  not  only  be  safe,  but  may  reach  the 
climax. 

But  while  yet  surrounded  by  favorable  circumstances,  while 
yet  living  in  a  country,  the  area  of  which  is  blessed  to  a  ^reat 
extent  with  a  most  productive  soil,  requiring  comparatively 
little  toil  and  skill  to  make  it  yield  abundant  crops,  experience 
as  well  as  scientific  research,  do  forewarn  and  admonish  us, 
not  to  trust  too  implicitly  to  this  apparently  most  prosperous 
state  of  things,  for  rapid  are  the  changes  that  may  come  over 
us,  while  we  are  dreaming  or  boastinff  of  our  prodigious  con- 
dition. The  happiest,  wealthiest  land  may  become  poor  and 
miserable,  and  the  most  prolific  soil  exhausted  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  "if  not  certain  constituent  elements  are  returned  to  it 
in  proj)ortion  to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  carried 
away  by  successful  crops." 

The  restitution  of  the  continually  disturbed  equilibrium 
alone  secures  fertility  in  infinitum'y  and  wherever  nature 
does  not  supply  means  to  that  end,  human  industry  and  human 
skill  must  take  its  place.  We  have  striking  examples  for 
either  relation.  Tims  in  China  and  certain  parts  of  Europe, 
it  is  chiefly  manure,  and  to  a  ffreat  extent  artificial  manure, 
by  means  of  which  the  soil  is  Kept  productive ;  in  Hungary 
and  few  other  regions,  it  is  owing  to  the  quick  disintegration 
of  peculiarly  adapted  sub-soils  or  rocks,  that  a  constant  supply 
of  nourishment  for  certain  crops  is  furnished;  in  the  Nile 
valley  and  certain  river  bottoms  of  the  United  States  the 
yearly  inundations  secure  fertility ;  and  in  the  Netherlands 
the  same  result  is  chiefly  due  to  a  regular  system  of  irrigation. 
But  most  of  these  examples  do  not  torm  the  rule,  but  rather 
the  exception,  and  the  majority  of  agricultural  regioDB  are 
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want  to  imitate  China,  if  the  yield  of  their  soils  shall  not 
gradually  decrease. 

That  the  latter  course  is  not  more  generally,  and  more 
timely  adopted  in  the  United  States,  that  there,  some  of  the 
most  fecund  tracts  have  been  suffered  to  be  laid  waste,  is 
easily  explained.  The  immense  area  of  unoccupied  and  un- 
improved land  in  the  great  West,  together  with  the  many 
other  inducements  to  a  settlement  in  those  splendid,  rising 
regions,  make  part  of  our  people  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the 
Auantic  States,  and  dazzle  others  to  such  an  extent,  that  thej 
see  no  danger  in  the  exhaustion  and  final  abandonment  of  their 
former  homes ;  at  last  they  see  no  danger  for  them  and  that 
is  about  all  they  mean  to  care  for.  To  look  to  posterity  is 
none  of  their  business,  neither  do  they  dream  that  retribution 
may  ever  visit  them  in  their  new  abodes;  and  perhaps  it  will 
not  during  tJieir  lifetime. 

But  wherein  does  consist  the  gain,  if  the  annexation  of  a 
new  agricultural  district  is  analogous  to  the  exhaustion  and 
partial  desertion  of  another !  What  have  Virginia,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  &c.,  gained  by  tlie  access  and  develop- 
ment of  new  Territories  and  States !  Has  the  process  of  ex- 
haustion been  retarded  or  checked  in  consequence!  The 
population,  the  fertility,  produce,  wealth,  and  general  profi- 
perity  increased  in  the  ratio  of  her  original  capabilitjr  ?  Not 
at  all.  The  acquisition  and  occupation  of  new  Territory  has 
only  tempted  and  enabled  people  to  be  the  more  regardless  of 
the  mother  State,  and  to  quit  it  at  the  first  signs  of  its  reced- 
ingprosperity,  or  ite  slower  progress. 

We  do  not  judge  at  random  ;  the  history  of  the  old  States 
corroborates  our  assertions — how  has,  for  instance,  the  white 
population  of  Virginia  increased  ?  In  1790  that  State  occupied 
the  first  rank;  in  1800,  1810,  and  1820,  the  third  rank;  in 
1830,  and  1840,  the  fourth  ;  in  1850,  the  sixth ;  and  in  1860, 
it  will  occupy  probably  the  ninth  rank  in  this  respect.  With 
a  due  allowance  to  tlie  smaller  area,  the  same  relation  is  ex- 
tant in  the  New  England  States,  or  elsewhere  on  the  Atlantic 
slope ;  thus  North  Carolina  fell  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth, 
Maryland  from  the  seventh  to  the  sixteenth,  Connecticut  from 
the  sixth  to  the  eighteenth  rank,  between  the  years  1790  and 
1850. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  these  States  contain  a  sufficient 
number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  Let  us  make  an 
inquiry  into  that  point.  The  area  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  in 
Germany,  is  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-four  square 
miles  less  than  that  of  Connecticut,  yet  the  former  contains 
twice  the  number  of  inhabitants,  Tlie  area  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  with  over  five  millions  inhabitants,  is  the  same  as  the 
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area  of  South  Carolina  with  seven  hundred  thousand  souls. 
Industrial,  thriving  Belgium,  feeds  five  million  men  on  the 
same  territory  where  Maryland  sustains  six  hundred  thousand. 
Vi^nia  and  New  York  have  an  equal  area  with  the  kingdom 
of  Russia ;  the  two  first  named  with  five  million  inhabitants, 
Prussia  with  nearly  eighteen  millions.  Yet  it  does  not  seem 
as  if  these  just  cited  foreign  States  were  overburdened  with 
men,  as  they  do  by  no  means  encourage  the  emigration  to 
other  countries,  except,  perhaps,  such  individuals  as  are  a 
burden  to  any  country. 

All  these  circumstances,  relations,  and  facts,  should  arouse 
our  people  to  a  proper  sense  and  appreciation  of  their  duties 
to  themselves  and  to  future  generations.  It  would  require  a 
volume  to  dwell  upon  all  these  interesting  points  having  a 
bearing  on  this  great  question  of  our  future ;  we  must,  there- 
fore, confine  ourselves  to  point  out  its  main  features,  and  the 
leading  principles  upon  which  a  reform  has  to  be  based. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  England  behaved  likewise  very 
stubborn  in  this  respect,  but  presently  feels  happier  every 
day,  that  it  listened  at  last  to  tne  admonition  and  counsels  of 
science.  Fifteen  years  ago,  one  of  England's  great  minds, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  addressed  nis  countrymen  in  open  Parliament 
as  follows : 

"  I  want  this  night  to  address  myself  to  the  agriculturists 
of  England.  I  desire  to  tell  the  landlords  to  their  faces,  that 
the  science  of  agricultmre  in  this  country  was  most  imperfectly 
understood.  England,  I  want  to  impress  upon  them,  is  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  century  behind  the  age  in  agriculture, 
and  will  be  outstripped  even  by  Russia,  if  we  do  not  speedily 
adopt  new  methods.  It  is  my  opinion,  that,  in  many  respects, 
the  English  farmer  has  the  very  ABC  of  cultivation  yet  to 
learn.  I  admonish  country  gentlemen  that  new  methods  of 
cultivation  have  been  too  long  neglected.  I  warn  them  that, 
instead  of  being  before  the  rest  of  tlie  world,  they  are  lamenta- 
bly behind  it.'^ 

And  such  language  the  eminent  statesman  used  after  the 
introduction  of  guano ;  after  the  importation  of  human  bones 

gathered  from  foreign  grave-yards ;  and  several  years  after 
le  discovery  of  the  large  deposits  of  caprolithes,  and  other 
fossil  bones  by  Dr.  Buckland.  Since  that  time,  England  has 
made  some  progress  towards  the  development  and  finally 

feneral  application  of  a  more  rational  method  of  cultivation, 
•et  us  follow,  while  the  remedy,  the  improvement  can  yet 
be  had  without  incurring  to  enormous  labor  and  ruinous  ex- 
pense. 
It  has  been  proved,  that  the  method  of  cultivation  must  vary 
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with  the  geological  condition  of  the  siilheoily  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  wnich,  together  with  the  access  and  accumulation  of 
vegetable  mould,  or  humus,  the  surface  soil  is  formed,  Where- 
ever,  therefore,  the  geological  character  of  a  region  changes 
the  arable  soil,  likewise  varies ;  and  in  order  to  produce  aae- 
-quate  and  satisfactory  crops,  it  has  to  be  ascertained  by  analysis 
of  the  sub-soil,  which  mineral,  earthy,  or  alkaline  substances 
are  wanting ;  and  by  analysis  of  the  surface  soil  what  kind  of 
manure  is  chiefly  to  be  applied  to  this  end, 

"  K  then  the  necessary  geological  researches  go  hand  in 
hand  with  analytical  investigations,  we  shall  soon  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  necessary  conditions  and  materials  to  find  the 
method  of  cultivation  for  any  particular  agricultural  district" 

If  these  scientific  labors  are  further  extended  to  the  analysis 
<f  the  ashes  of  plants,  we  will  soon  have  ascertained  beyond 
feult,  "  which  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  plants  are 
constant,  and  which  are  subject  to  changes,  arriving  thus  at 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  sum  of  all  the  ingredients,  which 
we  withdraw  from  the  soil  in  the  different  crops,"  and  which 
in  return  we  must  bring  to  each  field,  in  order  to  keep  it 
fertile  or  to  increase  its  productiveness.  If  these  labors  are 
uniformly  pursued,  and  continued  long  enough,  we  cannot  fail 
to  establish  the  rational  system  of  agriculture^  applicable  to 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  all  kinds  of  soil. 

But  as  long  as  farmers  are  trying  experiments  with  seeds, 
and  cuttings,  with  manures  and  fallows,  without  being  guided 
by  truly  scientific  principles,  their  prospect  of  success  is 
rather  small,  and  large  capital  and  much  power  are  wasted 
in  consequence.  "  Tlie  method  pointed  out  by  science  is  a  dif- 
ferent one,  and  far  more  reliable ;  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
failure,  but  on  the  contrary  every  possible  guaranty  of  suc- 
cess. But  if  failure  should  ensue  in  a  particular  case,  science 
devises  not  only  the  means  to  detect  the  cause — we  mean  to 
say  the  cause  of  a  barrenness  of  the  soil  for  one  or  more 
plants — ^l)ut  at  the  same  time  provides  the  remedy  without 
any  gi'eat  search  and  diflSculty. ' 

Although  the  cases  are  few  and  far  between  where  agri- 
culturists themselves  have  made  application  to  science,  we 
are  not  without  very  instructive  and  encouraging  examples 
of  the  kind,  and  take  pleasure  in  citing  some  of  them.  At 
the  late  meeting  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  in 
Washington,  Mr.  6.  W.  Custis  made  the  following  statement: 
"lam  the  owner  of  the  Arlington  estate,  containing  some 
5,000  acres  of  land  and  several  hundred  negroes.  For  several 
years  I  have  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  pay  my  expenses 
and  those  of  my  family  (including  the  negroes')  to  mortgage 
the  estate,    I  had  an  analysis  made  of  my  soil,  with  a  view 
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to  ascertain  its  deficiencies  for  a  wheat  crop,  and,  under  pro 
per  instructions,  I  had  those  deficiencies  supplied ;  and  now, 
gentlemen,  I  can  say,  instead  of  mortgaging  my  estate,  I  am 
continually  lessening  the  morteages,  and  this  year  I  have  ten 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat  for  the  miller,  while,  until  the  an- 
alysis was  made,  I  never  was  able  to  sell  a  single  bushel  of 
wheat  above  what  was  used  for  the  hands/' 

And  Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Delaware,  the  largest  wheat  grower 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  Washington  said :  "he  bought  a 
farm,  and  when  he  commenced  operations,  his  first  crop  of 
wheat  was  some  seven  or  eight  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  the 
plan  of  cultivation  usual  in  the  neighborhood,  lie  sent  hie 
soil  North  to  have  it  analyzed.  On  tlie  basis  of  the  analysis* 
he  planned  his  operations,  and  raised  a  larger  crop  of  wheat 
than  any  other  man  within  the  same  distance  of  W  ashington ; 
and  calculating  from  the  value  of  the  crop  of  wheat,  the  asses- 
sors valued  the  land  at  $70  an  acre,  wnich  some  years  ago 
had  been  bought  for  $10. 

That  our  great  confederacy  cannot,  without  serious,  vital 
injury  to  its  imposing  and  still  growing  agricultural  indns^ 
trial  and  commercial  interests,  long  remain  behind  other 
countries  in  nui*sing  that  branch  of  the  natural  sciences,  which 
is  the  teacher,  guide  and  benefactor  of  almost  every  trade 
and  craft,  requires  no  ai'gumentation  in  this  place,  nor  do  we 
think  to  have  failed  to  make  it  manifest,  that  no  species  of 
human  pui-suit  is  more  depending  and  more  indebted  to  ehem^ 
istry  than  the  agriculture.  Chemistry  does  not  only  give  in- 
struction to  the  farmer  on  everything  what  there  is,  but  it 
teaches  him  what  is  wanting,  and  how  it  can  be  got.  It 
makes  known  unto  him  the  e&nstitu^mts  in  the  composition  of 
the  surface  soil,  its  fertility  in  general,  and  its  adaptability  to 
certain  plants.  It  makes  liim  acquainted  with  the  ]>roj)artio7i;s 
in  whicli  certain  constituent  and  fertilizing  elements  are  con- 
tained in  the  soil ;  and  with  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
withdrawn  from  it,  by  each  succeeding  crop,  when  he  subjects 
the  ashes  to  an  analytical  inquiry.  It  telU  him  how  far,  and 
in  which  time  a  subsoil  can  be  made  capable  of  replacing  the 
withdrawn  minerals,  earths,  and  alkalies,  and  gives  him  the 
information,  whether  this  is  to  be  eifected  by  deep-ploughing, 
rotation,  fallow,  irrigation,  manuring,  or  any  oiher  contri- 
vances or  applications.  It  gives  him  certain  knowledge  of 
the  capability  of  a  soil  to  absorb  and  to  retiiin  moisture,  and 
discloses  unto  him  its  power  of  capillary  attraction.  It  points 
out  to  him  all  the  sources  from  which  fertilizers  or  manures 
can  be  drawn,  and  suggests  the  most  practical  and  etficient 
modes  as  to  the  quantities,  forms  and  combinations,  in  which 
such  fertilizers  have  to  be  brought  upon  the  field  in  order  to 
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restore  it  either  to  its  former  productivity  or  to  increase  the 
same,  &c. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  advantages  and  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  an  appeal  to  science,  from  an  application  of 
chemistrv  to  the  art  of  culture. 

It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  most  useful 
and  most  practical  feature  of  the  National  Agricultural  Bu- 
reau has  not  been  worked  out  in  the  shape,  that  had  been 
wisely  suggested  in  the  original  Senate  bill  of  1850.  The 
establishment  of  Agricultural  Lahoratories  is  the  great  desid- 
eratum for  any  successful  initial  step  towards  material  im- 
provements in  the  state  of  our  ajn-iculture.  Single,  solitary 
mvestigations  of  soil  and  ashes,  ana  subsequent  devices  to  turn 
them  to  account,  will  benefit  locally  or  individually,  and 
should  be  more  frequently  resorted  to  as  heretofore ;  but  the 
whole  object,  the  national  aim,  cannot  be  attained  by  this 
means.  To  accomplish  that  desirable  and  great  end,  a  per^ 
feet  chemical  survey  is  wanting. 

If  but  a  single  series  of  such  investigations  would  be  under- 
taken on  the  part  of  the  Federal  or  a  State  Qovernment,  we 
do  not  for  one  moment  doubt  but  that  its  results  would  be 
looked  at  with  astonishment,  and  hailed  with  delight  by 
either  legislatore,  statesmen,  and  practical  agriculturists. 

We  have  had  topographical,  geological,  meteorological,  nau- 
tical and  other  "  surveys,"  but  we  never  have  had  no  chemi- 
cal one  of  but  a  single  State  or  county. 

In  Ohio  a  very  practical  plan  was  once  suggested  to  that 
end,  but  unfortunately  has  never  becrf  carried  out  The  plan 
was  this: 

At  an  expense  of  but  a  few  thousand  dollars,  a  chemical 
laboratory  would  have  been  erected  in  the  capital  of  the  States; 
next  an  assessment  of  $50  levied  upon  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  each  county,  and  then  with  the  funds  furnished  by  the 
State  Legislature,  and  those  of  the  just  named  societies,  a 
sufiiclent  number  of  chemical  analyses  and  other  researches 
instituted,  to  furnish  such  a  chemical  survey  of  the  whole 
arable  area  of  the  State,  upon  which  a  more  uniform,  advan- 
tageous and  less  exhausting  method  of  cultivation  could  have 
been  based.  If  with  such  an  arrangement  a  "State  farm," 
"  muster-farni,"  or  "  farmers  high-scnool,"  upon  the  princi- 
ple as  one  is  about  being  foimdcd  in  Pennsylvania,  would  be 
connected,  every  desirable  end  could  not  only  be  achieved, 
but  the  pnictical  results  and  benefits  to  the  farming  commu- 
nity at  large  would  be  such,  as  to  warrant  and  secure  for  any 
future  task  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  every  well 
\iisher  of  his  country.  And  it  was  with  a  view  to  encourage 
aud  promote  such  a  movement  towards  a  radical  reform,  that 
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we  undertook  to  present  the  subject  of  onr  a^cnltnitil  defi- 
ciencies, and  glaring  mistakes,  in  a  comprehensive,  intelligible 
and  impressive  shape,  and  so  condensed,  that  the  main  points 
could  be  touched  within  the  limited  space  of  a  few  pages. 


ART.  III.-THE  PRESEST  AND  FUTURE  OF  MISSOURI. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  ttic  Miasouri  Republican  furnishes  the  following  very 
flattering  picture  of  Missouri,  a»  contrasted  with  others  of  the  Northwestern 
States : 

"  Nortliern  Missouri,  or  that  part  embraced  between  the 
Mississippi  on  the  eastern  side  and  the  Missouri  on  the  west- 
em  and  southern  side,  is,  from  the  richness  of  its  soil,  the 
admirable  mixture  of  prairie  and  woodland,  the  facilities  of 
getting  to  a  market,  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  land, 
and  the  mildness  of  climate,  by  far  the  best  country  in  the 
West  for  emigrants  to  settle  in.  In  Illinois,  the  broad  flat 
prairies  give  few  facilities  for  drainage,  and  lack  the  necessary 
timber  in  many  cases  for  building  and  fencing.  The  southeiii 
part,  called  Egypt,  is  decidedly  unhealthy,  although  the  soil 
IS  wonderfully  rich.  Land,  too,  now,  even  after  the  late  com- 
mercial crash,  rates  very  high  along  the  lines  of  the  railroads — 
from  $10  to  $4:0  per  acre — and  is  proportionably  valuable  at 
a  distance  from  them. 

"  In  Iowa,  the  northern  part  is,  to  a  great  extent,  cold, 
rather  wet  prairie,  with  very  little  timber ;  and  the  southern 
part,  althougli  better,  is  far  from  equal  in  natural  advantages 
to  much  of  north  Missouri.  This  has  been  evidenced  by  the 
heavy  emigration  from  Iowa,  across  the  line  into  Missouri, 
amounting  in  the  last  two  years  to  probably  over  twenty  thous- 
and. The  difierent  railroads,  projected  into  Iowa,  have  pro- 
gressed but  thirty  or  forty  miles  into  the  interior,  and  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  carry  ofl*  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country, 
for  several  years  to  come.    A  fictitious  value  has  been  hitherto 

given  to  lands  in  Iowa,  from  the  tremendous  immigration  and 
le  passage  of  emigrants  to  Kansas,  both  of  which  created  an 
excellent  home  market  in  the  interior,  and  enabled  farmers 
to  sell  what  produce  could  be  spared  at  very  high  prices. 
THie  falling  on  of  both  these  sources  of  revenue  lias  been 
severely  felt,  and  lands  have  fallen  in  value  considerably,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  put  them  on  a  par  with  the  lands  of  Mis- 
souri, even  though  surrounded  as  taese  Icdter  are  by  navigable 
streams  and  cut  through  centrally  by  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph  Railroad,  now  approaching  completion. 

"  Kansas  is  a  much  overrated  country.  The  land  in  the 
Indian  reservations,  a  narrow  strip  on  the  western  side  of 
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Missouri,  is  good,  thongli  scantily  finpplied  with  timber ;  bnt 
on  going  farther  west,  the  good  lands  are  found  only  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  streams  and  for  a  short  distance  out  on  either 
side,  and  Uie  timber  is  scattered  and  poor.  The  broad  plains 
set  in,  covered  with  sedge  grass,  dry  and  baked  in  the  sun — 
destitute  of  wood  and  water.  The  absence  of  railroad  facili- 
ties, which  that  part  of  Kansas,  bordering  on  the  Kansas 
river,  now  the  basm  of  trade  can  hardly  expect  for  five  years 
to  come,  and  the  greater  distance  from  a  market  have,  together 
with  the  superiority  of  the  land  in  Missouri,  causea  a  neavy 
reflux  from  the  Kansas  emigration  into  this  State. 

"  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  can  hardly  be  compared  at  all 
with  the  countries  I  have  described,  or  Missouri ;  the  intense 
cold  and  the  shortness  of  the  summer  season,  preventing  many 
of  the  fruits  and  some  of  agricultural  products  from  arriv- 
ing at  full  maturity.  The  land  in  Wisconsin  is  more  costly ; 
in  those  parts  of  Minnesota  which  are  settled  and  likely  to 
have  a  market  soon  fully  as  high  as  in  Missouri.  There  are 
parts  of  Minnesota,  where  land  is  lower  than  in  Missouri ; 
but  the  climate  and  the  prospects  of  speedy  improvement  are 
both  unfavorable. 

"  The  southern  part  of  Missouri  is  not  so  well  fitted  for 
farminff  land  as  the  northern.  From  a  line  running  centrally 
through  the  State,  north  and  south,  eastward  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Missouri  river,  the  soil  is  gravelly  and  shingly, 
and  the  coimtry  very  broken,  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  portion,  bordering  on  Arkansas,  which  is 
rich  bat  low  and  swampy.  This  country  is,  however,  valua- 
ble from  its  immense  mmeral  resources.  The  Iron  mountain 
and  Pilot  Knob,  are  evidences  of  its  richness  in  iron,  and 
lead  is  found  in  many  places.  There  is  pine  timber  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Gasconade,  and  the  vine  is  cultivated  with 
much  success  in  this  portion  of  Missouri. 

"  West  of  the  above-mentioned  line,  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  river,  you  find  excellent  land  on  the  northern  border  of 
this  track,  along  the  Missouri  river.  On  going  farther  south, 
you  find  the  same  defects  as  in  Iowa,  in  regard  to  the  mix- 
ture of  praiwe  and  timber,  prairie  greatly  predominating; 
and  still  farther  to  the  south  and  southwest,  the  country  is 
more  broken  than  in  northern  Missouri,  and  the  soil  more 

fti  velly.  There  is,  however,  one  advantage  in  southwestern 
V-ouri,  which  will  always  strike  an  eastern  eye  favorably. 
Tfie  streams  are  clear,  running,  and  of  pure  water,  which  is 
not  the  ease  in  isolated  instances  in  any  other  part  of  the 
West,  except  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

"  Northern  Missouri  is  a  country  in  which  prairie  and  tim- 
ber are  mixed  in  almost  as  perfect  proportion,  as  if  the  land 
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had  once  been  all  nnder  cultivation,  and  afterwards  the  fenceB 
and  houses  had  been  removed  and  the  cultivated  land  had  be- 
come prairie.  It  is  remarkably  healthy,  more  so  than  any 
region  in  the  West  which  I  have  seen,  unless  it  be  so  far  to 
the  North  that  the  coldness  of  the  climate  forms  a  serious 
objection.  The  soil  is  from  one  foot  aud  a  halt*  to  four  feet 
deep,  and  is  excellent.  Tlie  timber  is  of  good  cliaracter,  white 
and  other  oaks,  black  walnut,  hickory,  elm,  and  cotton-wood 
forming  the  larger  portion  of  the  forest.  The  eastern  part  is 
gently  rolling,  sufficiently  so  as  to  ensure  thorough  draining, 
and  not  too  much  so  as  to  make  it  unfit  for  cultivation.  The 
western  part  is  flatter,  but  well  drained,  and  the  soil  is  richer 
and  deeper.  Both  produce  hemp  and  tobacco  well,  two  sta- 
ples which  generally  find  a  ready  market.  A  more  beautiful 
farming  country  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States,  unless  it 
be  the  famous  Blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky. 

"  Farming  lands  are  held  at  prices  ranging  from  $3  to  $25 ; 
the  higher  prices  being  asked  for  land  lying  near  tiie  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  rivers.  The  best  land  along  the  Hannibal 
and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  properly  improved,  is  worth  $15 

})er  acre,  but  good  lands,  partially  improved,  can  be  bought 
irom  $5  to  $10  per  acre.  A  large  portion  of  the  lands  of  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  will  be  offered  for  sale 
soon,  and  from  a  somewhat  complete  examination  of  these^ 
I  can  truly  say,  that  better  lands  were  never  offered  in  the 
Western  country.  The  terms  are  very  liberal,  with  a  heavy 
deduction  for  cash.  Better  opportunities  have  never  been 
offered." 


ART.  lY -PKOTEST  AGAINST  A  RENEWAL  OF  THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 

A  LARGE  portion  of  the  Review  has  heen  deroted  from  time  to  time  to  the 
discassion  of  the  Slave-Trade,  and  to  the  many  able  and  powerful  arguments 
which  have  been  recently  advanced  in  favor  of  its  revival  at  the  South.  He 
musty  indeed,  be  blind,  who  has  not  discovered  the  growing  interest  which  is 
attracted  to  the  subject  throughout  the  entire  South,  and,  especially.  Southwest^ 
and  the  anxious  desire  for  information  upon  it.  In  most  of  these  States  a  very 
large  party ;  in  some,  it  would  be  safe  to  say,  almost  a  controling  portion  of  the 
population  look  to  a  limited  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade  as  indispensable 
to  the  South,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  if  she  is  to  maintain  her  present  poei* 
tion,  and  is  not  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the  growing  power  of  other  sections.  B^r 
capacity  for  future  increase  seems  to  these  to  be  entirely  dependant  upon  the  oj^-^ 
ing  up  of  sources  of  labor  supply  not  at  present  existing.  On  tlie  other  hand,  tlM^e 
are  those  who  strongly  remonstrate  against  the  measure,  as  the  action  of  several 
of  the  State  legislatures,  and  of  the  recent  Southern  Convention  will  illustrate^ 
Meanwhile,  the  subject  will  be  discussed,  and  having  allowed  so  much  space  to» 
the  affirmative,  we  now  open  our  pages  to  the  negative  of  the  question.. 
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In  tbifl  and  the  following  number  of  the  Review,  will,  therefore,  appear  the 
paper  prepared  by  J.  J.  Pettigrew,  Eeq.,  of  South  Carolina,  and  read  before  the 
L^islature  of  the  State,  as  the  report  of  the  minority  of  a  committee  charged 
with  the  Goyemor'fl  recommendation  in  favor  of  the  opening  of  the  slave- 
trade.  Although  mnch  of  the  material  is  more  particularly  adapted  to  South 
Carolina,  we  conclude  to  give  the  argument  to  our  readers  entire. 

Before  entertaininff  the  main  question  it  has  seemed  to  me 
proper  to  ascertain  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  should  be 
considered,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  primary  object  for  which  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina  is  assembled.  We  have  been  entrusted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  with  lar^e  discretionary  powers,  contained  in 
a  general  grant  and  subject  to  but  few  positive  restrictions. 
Indeed  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  any  limitations  upon 
the  discretion  of  the  Legislature  in  its  selection  of  means  to 
accomplish  a  given  end,  provided  they  fall  within  the  class 
of  "laws;"  but  the  legitimate  objects  of  this  legislation, 
though  numerous,  have  one  well  ascertained  boundarv — the 
legislative  power  is  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  tne  citi- 
zens of  the  State,  to  guard  their  rights,  to  protect  and  advance 
their  interests.  For  themselves  alone  have  they  instituted  a 
government,  and  invested  it  with  almost  unlimited  control 
over  life  and  property.  Tliey  have  avoided  that  ambitious 
imbecility,  which,  neglecting  its  own  concerns,  would  pre- 
scribe philanthropic  rules  for  the  Universe.  The  first,  then, 
and,  perhaps,  the  only  point  of  view  from  which  this  body 
must  consider  every  question,  is  the  probable  advantage  ac- 
cruing therefrom  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Should  the 
measure  proposed  be  of  no  present  or  prospective  advantage 
to  the  State,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  grant  of  legislative 
power;  should  the  measure  proposed  be  injurious  to  the 
State,  whether  or  not  its  adoption  would  bless  the  whole  world 
besides,  it  is  self-evident  that  we  not  only  have  no  right  to 
force  it  upon  our  constituents,  but  in  so  doing  would  violate 
every  principle  of  delegated  and  constitutional  authority.  The 
people  have  not  yet  granted  to  any  agent,  however  exalted, 
tlie  power  of  sacrificing  them  for  the  benefit  of  others;  this  is 
one  of  the  reserved  rights  which  have  been  retained  by  society 
to  be  surrendered  only  in  its  most  solemn  forms. 

In  attempting  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the 
present  question,  the  undersigned  has  carefully  kept  this  fact 
m  view.  Were  he  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  King's  Council 
for  Ashantee  or  Dahomey  the  result  attained  womd  possibly 
have  been  diflferent.  Looking  upon  the  ancestors  of  our 
slaves  as  they  exist  in  their  native  land,  clothed  in  filtli  and 
this  idea,  as  though  we  were  to  derive  no  lesson  from  the 
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squalor,  slaughtering  each  other  by  law  upon  the  most  trivial 
occasions,  selling  their  wives  and  children  to  the  pale-faced 
stranger,  acknowledging  no  impulse  save  that  of  unbridled 
passion,  no  restraint  save  that  of  phvsical  fear,  without  morals 
or  religion,  or  the  capacity  for  self-progress,  and  barely  re- 
moved from  the  brute  by  some  faint  idea  of  association  ;  and 
then  glancing  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  America 
upon  the  four  millions  of  slaves,  their  descendents,  robust, 
cheerful,  fed,  clothed,  cared  for  when  sick  and  aged,  instructed 
in  the  elements  of  religion,  surrounded  by  the  enlightenment 
of  an  advancing  civilization,  the  vast  majority  contented  in 
their  present  condition,  and  all  in  a  position  of  moral  and 
material  welfare  superior  to  the  laboring  classes  of  Europe — 
in  view  of  the  striking  contrast  presented,  the  imdersimed, 
as  a  friend  of  Africa,  might  well  advocate  the  revival  ot  the 
slave-trade,  and  receive  its  agents  as  angels  of  mercy.  But 
objects  nearer  home  have  profounder  claims  upon  our  phi- 
lanthropy— ^friends,  neighbors,  fellow-citizens — and  we  have 
no  right  to  jeopard  their  welfare  even  for  the  salvation  of  the 
African  continent.  And,  indeed,  the  undersigned  has  confined 
his  investigation  to  South  Corolina ;  he  has  not  considered 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  measure  upon  the  States  beyond 
the  Cape  Fear,  or  the  Savannah ;  not  tliat  he  is  indifferent  to 
the  happiness  of  those  ancient  commonwealths,  for  the  South- 
em  States  of  the  Confederacy  mast  live  and  die  together, 
and  tlie  isolation  of  anv  one  could  only  injure  the  general 
cause ;  but  because  the  history  of  our  own  State,  her  present 
condition,  her  wants,  are  familiar  to  us,  and  we  have  had 
bitter  experience  of  the  folly  of  those  who  from  the  recesses 
of  selfibh  or  conceited  ignorance  attempt  to  regulate  the  des- 
tiny of  foreign  nations.  Called  upon  as  a  Carolinian  to  con- 
sider this  question,  he  has  considered  it  as  a  Carolinian. 
Having  thus  ascertained  the  proper  point  of  view,  viz :  the 
advantage  accruing  to  tlie  State  of  South  Carolina,  it  is  next 
necessary  to  remove  certain  obstacles  that,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  arguments,  are  calculated  only  to  obstruct  distinct 
vision,  and  to  distort  the  true  proportions  of  the  object  to  be 
considered,  which  is  the  more  necessary  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, since  our  habit  of  repelling,  with  indignation,  what 
we  have  justly  considered  the  impertinent  attacks  of  pseudo- 

Shilanthropists,  has  rendered  it  difficult  for  us— -for  the  un- 
ersigned,  at  least — to  regard  any  question  connected  withr 
slavery  in  that  light  of  impartial  and  dispassionate  reason 
which,  and  which  alone,  the  emergency  demands. 

In  deciding  questions  connected  with  slavery  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  guard  our  judgment,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  any  proposed  step,  from  being  perverted  by  the  opinions 
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8titiitioQ,  and  are  coneeqiiently  -without  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing correct  information,  even  if  they  possessed  the  requisite 
impartiality  to  aid  us  with  their  counsels.  The  undersigned 
would  be  loth  to  underrate  the  moral  opinion  of  the  world ; 
it  is  entitled  to  deference  and  reasonable  submission;  to 
maintain  the  contrary  would  betray  shallowness  of  intellect 
and  obtuseness  of  moral  sense.  But  it  cannot  expect  implicit 
obedience  nor  an  exemption  from  just  criticism;  we  bow 
before  it  only  when  founded  upon  impartial  reason  and  correct 
information.  With  neither  of  these  requisites  it  has  ventured 
to  pronounce  judgment  upon  tlie  institution  of  slavery,  and 
it  18  well  that  the  eyes  of  the  Southern  people  should  be 
opened  to  the  fact,  that  they  stand  alone  in  the  civilized 
world.  However  political  parties  may  be  divided  in  Europe, 
they  have  no  sympathy  with  us.  Absolutists  dare  not  view 
wita  indifference  a  nation  of  republicans,  who  have  up  to  the 
present  succeeded  in  counterpoising  the  destructive  element 
contained  in  every  free  government,  and  preserving  the 
stability  of  their  institutions  through  the  conservative  influ- 
ence of  slavery.  We  are  a  standing  contradiction  to  their 
do^ma  of  the  incapacity  of  mankind  for  self-government,  and 
a  silent  reproach  upon  the  means  necessary  to  maintain  their 

gwer.  The  Democrats  of  Europe,  the  antipodes  of  American 
spublicans,  hold  us  in  still  greater  horror;  theirs  is  the 
centralized  absolutism  of  the  many,  changing  its  head  day  by 
day,  and  vibrating  fitfully  on  the  extremes  ot  military  empire 
and  socialistic  tyranny ;  to  tliem  the  self-government  of  indi- 
viduals, the  corner-stone  of  our  system,  as  distinguislied  from 
the  mutual  oppression  of  masses,  is  a  stumbling  block  and 
foolishness.  The  aristocracy  of  privileged  classes  is  dying  of 
atrophy,  and  the  puny  remnants  of  that  once  powerful  insti- 
tution, struggling  for  bare  existence,  are  but  too  anxious  to 
discredit  Eepublicanism  by  re-echoing  the  popular  preju- 
dices. 

The  opinion,  then,  of  the  outside  world  on  slavery  is  entitled 
to  less  weight  than  upon  almost  any  other  subject,  being  desti- 
tute of  every  foundation  which  renders  opinion  respectable, 
and  the  undersigned  concurs  most  heartily  in  pronouncing 
that  a  diseased  sentimentality  which  imi)els  the  fanatics  of 
the  North  and  England  to  dilate  upon  the  horrrn-s  of  slavery 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  perishing  morally  and  physi- 
cally beneatli  the  oppression  of  capital.  But  wliile  resisting 
those  opinions  which  would  condemn  slavery,  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  refrain  from  following  the  false  lights  which 
would  lead  us  in  another  direction  to  sanction  the  slave-trade. 
The  establishment  of  the  Coolie  and  the  apprentice  traffic 
has  given  an  unfortunate  and  most  unwarranted  impulse  to 
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vices  and  crimes  of  our  enemies  save  that  of  imitation.  Per- 
haps, since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  no  system  was  ever  enter- 
tained by  enlightened  nations  so  thoroughly  characterized 
by  all  tliat  is  odious  and  disgraceful  in  humanity,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  utterly  devoid  of  every  feature  which  could 
mitigate  the  evils  incident  to  all  human  transactions.  Even 
in  its  most  barbarous  days,  the  slave-trade  had  some  redeem- 
ing features ;  there  was  room  for  a  hope,  if  not  an  expectation 
of  eventual  good ;  but  the  traffic  in  Coolies  and  apprendces 
revives  all  the  disagreeable  features  of  slavery  as  it  formerly 
existed  in  the  West  Indies,  (but  never  here,)  and  what  is  in- 
finitely worse,  superadds  the  relentless  tyranny  exercised  by 
capital  over  labor.  With  all  the  authority  of  a  master,  the 
hirer  of  apprentices  is  unrestrained  bv  the  sentiment  of  kind- 
ness, which  every  one  feels  towards  his  family  of  whatever 
color,  or  that  other  impulse,  perhaps  equally  potent,  which 
prompts  every  one  to  preserve  his  own  property.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  system  has  been 
devised  which  encourages  the  master  to  work  his  slave  to 
death  in  a  specified  number  of  years.  We  mav  truly  say, 
"There  was  no  such  deed  done  nor  seen  from  the  day  that 
the  children  of  Israel  came  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  unto 
this  day."  Far  from  furnishmg  an  example  the  conduct  of 
these  abolitionists  should  arouse  in  us  only  those  feelings 
which  are  inspired  by  the  union  of  systematic  cnielty  with 
hollow  hypocrisy;  and  rejecting  that  delusive  folly  which 
seeks  an  apology  in  the  conduct  or  sympathy  of  others,  we 
should  act  according  to  our  internal  convictions — the  only 
source  of  true  moral  strength. 

Another  idea  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  is 
without  any  solid  foundation,  or  anv  bearing  upon  the  main 
question,  has  been  advanced  in  his  Excellency's  message,  viz: 
that  the  punishment  of  piracy,  denounced  upon  the  slave- 
trade,  stigmatizes  property  in  slaves  as  plunder.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  stick  in  the  bark  of  this  objection,  and  show 
that  piracy  and  plunder  are  not  necessarily  correlative  terms. 
Take  the  still  broader  proposition,  that  it  is  a  stigma  at  all. 
The  distinction  existinor  in  nature,  though  very  properly  not 
recognized  in  courts  of  law,  between  rnmtiin pi'ohihttum  and 
malum  in  se^  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  an  educated  person. 
The  one  designates  an  act  that  shocks  our  moral  sensibilities, 
and  is  independent  of,  or  rather  anterior  to,  tlie  necessities  of 
associated  existence ;  the  other  finds  its  origin  solely  in  those 
necessities.  The  act  itself  may  be  innocent,  but  the  conse- 
quences of  this  intrinsically  innocent  act  may  be  so  delete- 
rious to  society  as  to  require  its  prohibition  by  law,  under 
of  those  who  are  not  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  in- 
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t}ie  sanction  of  punishment  even,  nnto  death.  Examples  in- 
numerable can  be  foimd  in  our  statutes.  The  selling  of  lot- 
tery tickets  is  of  itself  an  innocent  act — none  more  so,  but 
the  consequences  are  highly  injurious  to  society ;  and  in  view 
of  these  cunseqncnces,  it  is  <leclared  to  be  a  crime,  and  severe- 
ly punished.  Tlie  circulation  here  of  the  small  bank-notes  of 
other  States  is  an  innocent  act ;  but  to  preserve  our  currency 
pure,  it  has  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  a  heavy  penalty. 
Now,  will  any  one  pretend  that  a  Carolinian,  by  purchasing 
a  lottery  ticket,  or  accepting  a  Georgia  bank-note,  becomes 
thereby  a  criminal,  or  is  stigmatized  by  the  statute  as  a  cheat 
and  a  rogue?  Is  even  the  passer  of  a  Georgia  note  subject  to 
any  other  reproach  than  that  of  violating  a  regulation  which 
tends  to  the  preservation  of  ^ood  order  ?  And  so  it  is  with 
offences  against  the  law  of  nations. 

The  right  of  private  participation  in  offensive  warfare,  on 
land,  was  once  universally  recognized  ;  it  is  now  universally 
considered  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  But  because  the 
offender  is  punished  with  death,  is  he  therefore  a  murderer  ? 
Is  it  the  punishment,  and  not  the  crime,  that  constitutes  his 
disgrace  i  Is  it  not  simply  an  arbitrary  regulation,  springing 
from  the  necessity,  admitted  in  modern  times,  of  regulating 
warfare,  and  rendering  it  a  contest  of  nations  rather  than  of 
individuals  ?  Apply  these  undeniable  principles  to  the  slave- 
trade.  A  pirate  nas  been  defined  as  hofftis  humaiil  generiis — 
an  enemy  to  the  human  race ;  one  who  follows  an  occupation 
that  is  sanctioned  by  no  government,  and  is  injurious  to  all 
mankind.  The  word  also  sngeests  collateral  ideas  of  maritime 
locality,  cnielty,  etc.,  ^q,  Now  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  it  were  universally  admittea  that  the  importation 
of  wild  Africans  into  a  civilized  country,  would  be  highly  in- 
jurious to  that  country ;  that  the  Africans  also  considered 
such  exportation  injurious  to  their  own  ;  suppose  the  trade  to 
be  can*ied  on  upon  the  ocean,  and  under  circumstances  often- 
times revolting  to  humanity;  suppose  it  to  be,  moreover,  per- 
fectly consistent  with  natural  law;  suppose,  finally,  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  were  unanimously  to  endorse  the  pre- 
ceding propositions  ;  every  requisite  to  constitute  the  offense 
of  piracy  would  be  present.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
application  of  the  term  would  stigmatize  all  the  slaves  held 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe  as  "  plunder."  Tlie  naked  state- 
ment of  the  question  is  sutticient  for  its  answer ;  no  human 
ingenuity  can  jui^tify  an  atfirmative  response.  What  possible 
connection  can  there  be  between  the  piracy  of  the  slave-trade 
and  the  American  slaves,  which  were  imported  at  least  a 
dozen  years  before  the  enactment  in  question.  We  might  as 
well  say,  tliat  it  stigmatizes  the  philanthopic  Las  Casaa^  as  a 
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pirate.  If  there  is  nothing.in  the  phraseology  of  these  acts 
to  countenance  this  idea,  there  is  equally  little  in  their  his- 
tory. Tlie  principle  upon  which  this  legislation  is  based,  found 
no  dissentient  voice  among  the  Southern  members  of  C!on- 
gress.  Nor  did  their  conduct  spring  from  any  puling  senti- 
mentality as  to  the  right  of  the  white  race  to  hold  the  Afri- 
can in  bondage.  Indeed,  few  prominent  men  in  America, 
at  that  date,  had  doubts  upon  the  subject.  Washington,  and 
the  other  great  Southerners  of  his  day,  lived  and  died  slave- 
holders, without  suspecting  that  they  thereby  incurred  moral 
guilt,  or  that,  in  preventing  the  importation  of  barbarians, 
they  were  legislating  otherwise  than  for  tlie  benefit  of  slave- 
holders. They  were  ecjually  removed,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
intentionally  stigmatizmg  tlieir  property  as  plunder,  and  on 
the  other  from  jiscending  the  same  platform  with  the  heroes 
of  the  middle  passage.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  preceding 
remarks  do  not  involve  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
application  of  i)iracy  to  the  slave-trade,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, wliether  burglary  or  ai-son  would  not  be  equally 
appropriate ;  the  sole  question,  involved  and  considered,  is 
whether  the  application  of  the  term  "plunder"  to  our  slaves, 
follows  from  tno  application  of  the  term  "  piracy "  to  the 
slave-trade  as  a  lomcal  necessity ;  or,  considering  the  South- 
ern votes  by  whicn  these  laws  were  passed,  as  a  reasonable 
deduction.  But  even  admit  that  a  slave,  obtained  at  the 
present  day  from  Africa,  is  "  plunder,"  this  admission  would 
not  effect  the  title  to  our  slaves. 

At  the  time  when  the  importations  were  made  into  this 
country,  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  were  sanctioned  by  the 
public  opinion  of  the  whole  world,  and  sedulously  fostered 
by  the  very  nations  which  are  now  our  bitterest  enemies* 
Freedom  for  the  negro,  whether  in  Africa  or  America,  was 
an  exco])tional  conaition ;  in  buying  them  our  ancestors 
bought  slaves,  not  freemen.  By  all  human  laws,  then,  our 
title  was  good  in  its  inception  ;  nothing  has  since  occurred  to 
impair  it,  and  it  cannot  be  impaired  by  any  epithet,  how- 
ever strong.  But  even  go  further,  suppose  that  our  title  was 
wron^  in  its  inception  and  tainted  witii  fraud  and  violence, 
that  the  Africans  were  freemen,  our  title  would  still  be  clear. 
The  first  question  would  be,  can  one  man  have  a  ri^ht  to  the 
unwilling  i)hysical  labor  of  another ;  and  of  this  right  there 
can  be  no  denial.  It  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  by  the 
only  revelation  of  Divine  will  that  has  been  vouchsafed  to 
us;  every  nation  has  done  the  same  in  its  municipal  law; 
the  various  regulations  for  indenting  apprentices,  hiring  out 
vagrants  and  criminals,  are  based  upon  its  express  recogni- 
tion;  and  redress  for  one  of  the  greatest  injuries  to  the 
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parental  relation  is  obtained  through  a  fiction,  which,  as  all 
other  legal  fictions,  is  entirely  in  harmony  witli  the  senti- 
ments ot  mankind.  There  may  be  some  law  higher  than  all 
these,  but  if  so,  it  is  of  too  sublimated  a  character  to  guide 
tlie  present  race  of  mortals.  If  tlien,  there  is  such  an  abstract 
right  of  property,  would  the  fraud  and  violence  in  the  incep- 
tion of  our  title  vitiate  it  at  the  present  day  ?  Such  has  never 
been  the  law  of  civilized  nations.  There  is  scarcely  an  acre 
of  land  in  Europe,  the  links  in  whose  chain  of  title  have  not 
on  various  occasions  been  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  despoiled 
widows  and  orphans.  Yet  could  any  one  in  his  sound  senses 
impugn  the  title  of  the  present  possessor  upon  this  ground 
without  falling  into  the  slough  of  socialism  ?  There  is  then  a 
vast  distinction  between  upholding  slavery  and  upholding 
the  slave-trade — ^a  distinction  shown  by  the  most  learned 
Bishop  England  to  have  been  recognized  by  the  Catholic 
Church  through  all  ages;  and  in  the  political  history  of  this 
country,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  contemporaneous  Congressional 
debates,  that  the  East,  while  opposing  slavery,  advocated  the 
slave-trade,  while  the  course  of  the  South  was  just  the  re- 
verse. The  cause  of  this  difference  will  be  no  secret  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  diiferent  characters  and  diflerent 
interests  of  the  two  sections.  Tlie  luidersigncd  tlien  perceives 
little  reason  for  participating  in  the  sensitiveness  manifested 
at  the  epithet  of  piracy  which  our  ancestors  with  singular 
unanimity  aftixed  to  the  slave-trade. 

Yet  another  idea  has  been  advanced,  which  is  calculated  to 
influence  the  question  upon  other  grounds  than  its  merits, 
viz :  that  if  the  slave-traae  were  now  open  we  would  be  un- 
willing to  close  it,  and  hence  it  shoald  be  re-opened.  Tlie 
premise  of  this  argument  is  by  no  means  admitted;  jealousy 
of  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  Congress  would  proba- 
bly prevent  our  acquiescence  in  any  measure  from  that 
source ;  but  if  the  question  could  be  freed  from  the  pre- 
judices arising  out  of  an  excite<l  controversy  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  same 
arguments  which  were  conclusive  in  1TS7,  would  not  be 
equally  conclusive  now.  But  even  admit  the  premise,  the 
conclusion  does  not  follow  at  all.  Of  all  questions  connected 
with  government,  that  of  labor  is  the  most  delicate  ;  it  is  the 
one  where  most  injury  can  be  done,  and  where  it  is  least 
possible  to  predict,  with  certainty,  the  result  of  any  given 
movement.  Most  statesmen  have  therefore  avoided  interfer- 
ence with  the  problem.  Did  the  slave-trade  therefore  exist, 
and  were  our  industrial  society  founded  upon  a  base  of  igno- 
rant, barbarous,  cheap  laborers,  we  might  hesitate  when  call- 
ed upon  to  revolutionize  the  system,  with  the  certainty  of 
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giving  a  great  shock  to  our  institution  and  in  the  utter  im* 

Eossibility  of  foreseeing  its  consequences.  The  question  was, 
owevor,  dealt  with  by  our  ancestors,  having,  as  became  real 
statesmen,  taken  every  precaution.  South  Carolina  antici- 
pated tlie  action  of  Congress  by  more  than  twenty  years ;  a 
short  time  previous  to  1808  the  trade  was  re-opened  for 
secondary  reasons,  and  then  closed  forever.  Every  Congress- 
man frotn  the  State  voted  for  the  measure  with  one  excep- 
tion, and  he  differed  only  upon  a  point  of  detail ;  in  the  whole 
House  there  were  but  five  negative  vot^,  one  from  New 
Hampshire,  one  from  Vermont,  two  from  Virginia,  and  one 
from  South  Carolina,  all  of  whom  had  previously  expressed 
their  approbation  of  the  end  to  be  attained ;  and  none  of  these 
great  men  (for  great  they  werej  was  ever  known  to  regret 
uie  act  morally,  socially,  politically,  or  economically.  So  far, 
then,  from  drawing  the  conclusion  above  stated,  it  would  be 
mucli  more  logical  to  draw  erfiactly  the  contrary  one  of  leaving 
our  labor  system  in  its  present  flourishing  and  prosperous 
condition. 

Thus  much  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  mere  prelimina- 
ries, becauBC  one  of  tlie  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  fair 
discussion,  has  been  to  strip  the  question  of  all  extraneous 
and  confusing  considerations.  We  now  stand  face  to  face 
with  the  main  question :  will  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade 
be  advantageous  to  South  Carolina? 

The  principal  argument  for  the  necessity  of  this  measure 
seems  to  be  iis  follows :  A  monopoly  of  the  production  of 
cotton,  is  necessary  to  the  South ;  but  the  price  is,  or  will 
be,  too  high,  and  will  stimulate  the  production  of  it  elsewhere ; 
to  maintain  our  monopoly,  we  must  have  cheap  labor ;  this 
can  be  procured  only  by  re-opening  the  slave-trade,  and 
hence  the  conclusion.  It  is  true,  that  another  part  of  the 
message  says,  the  value  of  slaves  will  not  be  thereby  reduced, 
but  this  seems  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  preceding 
argument.  The  revival  of  the  slave-trade  will  either  de 
crease  or  increase  the  value  of  slaves,  or  it  will  be  without 
influence  upon  their  value.  It  can  scarcely  be  supoosed  that 
the  free  importation  of  labor  into  a  certain  coniined  locality, 
as  the  slave  States  are,  will  be  totally  without  influence  upon 
the  value  of  similar  labor  already  there  existing — this  last 
supposition,  may,  therefore,  be  unhesitatingly  rejected.  Now 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  pcditical  economy,  without  which 
the  whole  science  would  fall  to  the  ground — is,  that  if  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  a  certain  article  is  exposed  to  tlie  market,  the 
natural  effect  of  the  inti'oduction  of  an  additional  quantity  of 
the  same  article,  will  be  to  diminish  its  previous  value,  or  in 
other  words,  that  supply  and  demand  are  correlative.    This 
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axiom  is  true,  bejond  all  doubt,  and  its  application  is  univer- 
iaI.  Slaves  will  be  no  more  exempt  from  its  operation  than 
any  other  purchasable  article.  Hence  the  second  supposi- 
tion, that  the  importation  of  Africans  will  increase  the  price 
of  negroes,  must  likewise  be  rejected,  and  we  are  thrown 
back  upon  the  first,  viz :  lliat  the  primary  and  natural  effect 
of  a  revival  of  the  slave-trade  will  be  to  diminish  the  value 
of  slaves.  Indeed,  circumstances  inseparably  connected  with 
the  institution  would  probably  render  the  depressing  effect 
of  such  importation  much  greater  than  is  expressea  by  a 
simple  arithmetical  ratio. 

Tnere  are,  in  round  numbers,  four  hundred  thousand  slaves 
in  South  Carolina.  Suppose  the  importation  of  the  first  seaaon 
to  reach  one  hundred  thousand,  and  the  traders  to  demand 
the  highest  market  price,  irrespective  of  the  prime  cost  to 
themselves :  the  value  of  slaves  would,  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  be  immediately  reduced  one-fifth,  and  every 
slaveholder  would  find  the  marketable  value  of  his  slave 
diminished  by  that  amount,  accompanied,  not  with  an  in- 
crease, but  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  slave  products,  that 
being  the  desired  end.  But  this  supposition  is  even  too 
favorable.  It  is  said  that  Africans  can  be  furnished  far  cheaper 
than  our  slaves.  Suppose  then  that  the  traders  by  force  of 
competition  among  tnemselves,  are  content  with  the  prime 
cost  and  a  per  centage,  amounting,  say  to  half  the  price  of 
<rar  slaves.  The  value  of  every  article  is  ceteris parims^  the 
price  at  which  a  similar  article  can  be  purchased.  Upon 
this  supposition,  then,  the  value  of  every  slave  here  would 
be  reduced  one-half,  instead  of  one-fifth.  Placing  the  average 
value  of  slaves  at  $700,  the  slaveholders  of  South  Carolina 
would  lose  upon  each  hundred  slaves  by  the  first  supposition 
$14,000,  and  by  the  second  supposition,  $35,000.  The  general 
loss  throughout  the  State  would  be,  respectively,  $56,000,000 
and  $140,000,000.  This  loss  to  them  might  be  compensated 
by  a  gain  to  some  one  else,  but  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  still 
a  loss  to  them,  and  in  all  those  cases  where  the  exchangeable 
value  of  slaves  is  taken  into  consideration,  as  in  the  payment 
of  debts,  distribution  of  estates,  &c.,  &c.,  would  be  felt  to  this 
extents  Tlie  supposition  of  equality,  made  to  avoid  intricacy 
of  calculation,  causes  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  above  result, 
which  can,  however,  be  easily  corrected  by  any  one.  But  tJie 
end  is  not  yet.  Tlic  law  of  supply  and  demand  holds  very 
well  until  the  demand  is  supplied;  and  then  a  very  slight  adf- 
dition,  particularly  if  accompanied  by  an  unlimited  prospec- 
tive increase,  causes  a  ^lut  and  a  vast  and  instantaneous  de- 
preciation, which  would  be  arrested  only  at  the  point  where 
capital  invested  in  the  trade  yielded  no  greater  return  than 
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if  invested  in  any  other  branch  of  commerce.  We  have  often 
seen  this  exemplified  in  the  cotton  market,  where  an  overcrop 
of  a  few  hundred  thousand  bales  sends  the  price  down  to  the 
subsistence  point.  In  addition  to  the  positive  loss  thus  sus- 
tained by  the  owners  of  slaves,  the  reduction  in  their  value 
would  be  injurious  in  another  aspect,  and  one  affecting  the 
whole  community. 

In  a  free  coflntry,  cheap  labor  is  accompanied  by  certain 
advantages ;  whether  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  disad- 
vantages is  another  question.  The  principal  stimulus  to  free 
labor  IS  necessity,  and  when  that  necessity  is  bare  existence  it 
attains  its  greatest  force ;  but  the  stimulus  to  slave  labor  is 
altogether  different ;  the  market  value  has  no  effect  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  slave.  Indeed  the  probable  effect,  if  any, 
would  be  to  render  slaves  less  industrious  where  they  could 
be  bought  for  a  trifle,  and  consequently  the  pecuniary  interest 
in  each  individual,  would  be  less.  We  have  also  leai*nt  by 
experience,  that  the  institution  never  possessed  less  vitality 
than  when  negroes  were  cheap ;  with  the  increase  in  tlieir 
value  has  increased  the  determination  of  the  owners  to  resist 
emancipation,  and  at  the  present  prices  there  is  little  pros- 
pect of  return  of  that  apatuy  on  the  subject  which  existed  in 
1820  and  1830.  Admit,  however,  that  the  first  step  on  the 
road  to  cheap  cotton  may  be  thus  taken,  it  is  not  the  only 
step ;  we  may  have  laborers  cheap  enough,  but  between  cheap 
laborers  and  cheap  labor  there  is  a  great  stride.  The  under- 
signed ventures  to  affirm,  from  the  evidence  of  others,  and 
from  what  he  himself  has  seen,  that  an  American  slave  re- 
moved three  generations  from  the  parent  stock,  is,  even  as  a 
mere  labor  machine,  worth  a  half  more  than  a  native  African, 
The  continual  call  upon  a  race  during  successive  generations, 
for  the  manifestation  of  certain  qualities,  is  through  a  species 
of  appetency  kindly  responded  to  by  nature,  provided  her  ten- 
dencies are  not  thwarted  by  ill-treatment  or  other  disturbing 
cause,  but  gently  aided  in  their  development. 

A  family  or  a  nation  which  for  ages  is  given  up  to  intellec- 
tual or  physical  sloth,  becomes  gradually  not  only  less  and 
less  willing,  but  less  and  less  capable  of  exertion,  and  requires 
strong  exciting  causes  to  restore  its  equilibrium.  And  so  a 
race  which  for  generations  is  devoted  to  toil,  becomes  gradu- 
ally wrought  up  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  The  world  is 
full  of  examples ;  we  have  them  near  us.  The  Americans,  as 
a  race,  are  unused  to  dull  and  continued  physical  labor ;  tliey 
are  prone  to  work  with  their  heads,  rather  than  their  arms, 
and  to  make  nature,  through  the  controlling  influence  of  ma- 
chinery, do  her  own  heavy  work.  Hence  it  has  been  invaria- 
bly found,  that  heavy  drudgery,  such  as  excavating  mines  or 
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tunnels,  is  performed  by  certain  forei^  races,  emigrants  to 
thiB  country,  who  have  been  enured  to  this  species  of  labor ;  we 
are  almost  incapable  of  such  lifeless,  thoughtless  exertion. 
Any  railroad  president  can  confirm  the  truth  of  the  facta 
Btated.  Our  slaves  have  been  educated  to  labor  for  at  least 
three  generations ;  their  bodies  and  minds  are  attuned  to  it, 
and  each  succeeding  generation  will  probably  be  more  efficient 
than  its  predecessor.  Far  different  is  the  African ;  idleness 
and  sensual  inactivity  are  his  normal  condition  ;  he  is  neither 
physically  nor  mentally  capable  of  voluntary  exertion,  and 
when  imperious  necessity  aemands  labor  at  his  hands,  he  is 
driven  only  by  fear  of  tne  sword  in  Africa,  and  the  lash  in 
the  "West  Indies.  A  gauff  of  Africans  going  forth  in  the 
morning  cheerf  ally  to  work,  as  do  our  slaves,  or  the  peasantry 
in  Europe,  would  indeed  be  a  novel  sight.  Any  doubt  as  to 
the  existence  of  this  difference  can  be  easily  removed  by  a 
visit  to  those  portions  of  the  world  where  the  slave-trade  yet 
flonnBhes.  /Tne  increase  of  labor,  then,  under  this  system, 
would  by  no  means  be  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  labor- 
ers; and  not  onlv  that,  but  the  effect  of  discharging  one  hun- 
dred thousand  idle,  slovenly  insurbordinate  barbarians  among 
our  educated,  civilized  negroes,  would  be  to  depreciate,  by 
contamination,  the  whole  mass  down  to  a  point  somewhere 
below  the  arithmetical  average  efficiency.  So  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  import  not  only  the  specified  amount  con- 
sidered in  itself,  but  also  such  an  additional  quantity  as  would 
compensate  for  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  our  slaves  as 
laborers.  Suppose  us  now,  however,  to  have  attained  cheap 
labor;  a  step  yet  remains,  since  labor  is  but  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  cost  between  the  producer  and  the  manufacturer; 
but  this  point  will  be  discussed  in  another  place. 

It  must  also  be  considered,  in  this  connection,  that  for 
economical  purposes,  concentration  of  efficiency  is  desirable 
for  many  reasons,  more  particularly  where  human  beings  are 
concerned.  A  plantation  of  slaves  will  eat,  drink,  and  wear 
as  much  after  as  before  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade,  nor  will 
physicians  charge  the  less,  for  the  price  of  all  articles,  not  the 
produce  of  slave  labor,  will  be  beyond  its  influence.  The 
annual  running  expense,  then,  of  growing  a  certain  amount  of 
cotton,  will  be  greater,  and  the  net  pronts  two  degrees  less. 
Where,  indeed,  a  necessity  of  life  is  consumed  in  the  country 
of  its  production,  it  is  preferable  that  the  larger  quantity 
should  be  produced  even  at  less  profit,  because  in  the  abun- 
dance of  such  products  consists  the  well  being  of  a  popu- 
lation. But  where  the  article  is  raised  jonly  for  exportation 
the  producing  nation  is  interested  in  the  net  profits  alone. 
Such  is  our  situation  with  respect  to  cotton.    A  net  profit  of 
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$100,000,000  upon  6,000,000  bales,  render  us  no  better  off 
than  a  similar  net  profit  upon  3,000,000,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary ;  for  in  the  first  case  the  additional  labor  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  additional  3,000,000  bales  wonld  have  produced 
no  additional  income,  and  was  therefore  diverted  from  some 
other  and  remunerative  occupation. 

Suppose  us  now,  at  this  fearful  cost,  to  have  attained  the 
object  of  the  problem,  cheap  or  cheaper  cotton,  a  question  yet 
remains,  preliminary  to  any  action,  for  whose  advantage  ia 
all  this  to  be  accomplished?  Who  is  to  profit  by  cheap  cot- 
ton ?  It  is  said  that  the  price  is,  or  will  be  too  high  ;  but  this 
the  undersigned  does  not  admit.  Tlie  absolute  price  is  cer- 
tainly greater  than  it  was,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  Ibrgotten 
that  the  price  of  everything  else  throughout  the  commercial 
world  has  risen  through  a  combination  of  three  causes :  the 
great  accumulation,  during  a  long  peace,  of  past  labor  in  the 
shape  of  capital,  the  effect  of  wnich  is  real ;  the  increase  of 
the  circulating  medium,  the  effect  of  which  is  fictitious;  and 
a  succession  of  moderate  crops,  the  effect  of  which  is  transi- 
tory. When  the  effect  of  these  causes  is  duly  considered,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  price  of  our  great  staple  is  not  much 
higher  than  we  might  reasonably  demand ;  tliat  it  is  higher 
than  the  manufacturers  wish,  is  doubtless  true;  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  increase  of  a  few  cents  in  the  pound 
would  be  a  matter  of  no  great  importance  to  them,  the  prime 
cost  of  the  cotton  being  only  a  small  portion  of  the  price 
they  impose  upon  their  customers  for  the  manufactured  goods, 
and  sucii  increase  added  to  the  cost  of  these  would  scarcely 
be  left  by  the  consumer.  The  efforts  made  by  England  ta 
produce  this  staple  elsewhere  are  due,  principally,  to  another 
cause.  The  general  objection  to  our  cotton  is,  that  it  is  slave 
cotton — to  some  few  it  is  odious  as  American  cotton.  This 
objection,  in  the  minds  of  many,  springs  from  the  common 
fanaticism  ;  but  with  the  vast  majority  it  is  produced  by  real 
apprehension  as  to  the  stability  of  the  institution  of  slavery; 
the  prevalent  idea  abroad  being  that  Southern  society  slum- 
bers on  a  volcano,  and  at  any  unexpected  moment  may  be 
overthrown  by  a  political  convulsion — such  as  has  just  shaken 
the  British  Empire  in  India. 

It  would  not  be  relevant  to  the  present  question  to  show  the 
unfounded  nature  of  this  belief;  it  exists,  and  the  conviction 
that  the  destruction  of  slavery  would  cause  the  downfall  of 
the  industrial  supremacy  of  England,  has  awakened  a  univer- 
sal desire  to  discover  some  source  of  supply  independent  of 
what  they  consider  a  toppling  institution.  The  increase  of 
this  species  of  property,  m  its  most  objectionable  form,  by  a 
revival  of  the  slave-trade,  would  certainly  not  tend  to  increase 
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their  confidence.    That  the  South  does  enjoy  to  a  certain  extent 
a  monopoly  of  cotton  is,  perhaps,  true ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  80  novel  a  situation  should  cause  uneasiness.    It  generally 
happens,  and  perhaps  fortunately  for  mankind  at  large,  that 
the  production  of  an  article  exceeds  the  demand;  and  the 
excess  of  abundant  years  is  thus  stored  up  to  meet  the  defi- 
ciencies of  short  crops.    The  prices  are  consequently  regulated 
by  the  consumer,  not  the  producer — who  must  be  content 
with  just  what  he  can  get ;  nence  the  continual  struggle  by 
producers  to  obtain  control  of  the  prices  through  the  agency 
of  tarifiTs.     Agricultural  nations  have  thus  been  generally  sub- 
ject to  the  consumers  of  their  products,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  prey  of  those  who  produce  articles  which  they  do  not. 
The  Southern  States  have  never  yet  asked  this  unjust  inter- 
ference of  government  in  their  behalf;  and  it  would  seem  a 
judgment  from  heaven,  that  they  alone,  of  all  the  nations  oa 
the  earth,  should  enjoy  a  monopoly.    It  is  probable  that  any 
attempt  will  be  successfully  made  to  deprive  them  of  this 
monopoly,  which  could  be  thwarted  by  the  revival  of  the 
slave-trade?    It  is  not  pretended  that  we  have  any  other 
rivals  to  fear  than  Brazil  and  the  East.    As  to  the  former,  it 
is  suflScienl  to  say  that  it  is  a  slave  power;  and  its  late  legis- 
lation shows,  that  in  a  few  years  the  slave-trade  will  either  be 
suppressed  entirely  or  re-opened.    If  the  latter,  there  is  no 
reason  for  our  interference ;  if  the  former,  then  it  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  disadvantages  as  our  own  country,  witli 
tlie  addition  of  an  inferior  climate  and  an  inferior  population. 
There  is  nothing,  then,  to  fear  from  this  quarter.     In  the 
East  there  is  still  less  cause  for  uneasiness ;  cheap  labor  they 
have,  and  have  had  there — far  cheaper  than  oui*s  ;  and  great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  foster  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  but 
the  result  has,  as  yet,  been  a  failure.     For  this,  a  combina- 
tion of  many  causes  has  been  assigned  ;  the  most  gratifying, 
as  well  as  the  most  conclusive,  being  the  unsuitable  nature  of 
the  climate,  which  is  invincible.     But  if  such  were  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  a  year  ago,  how  much  less  cause  to  fear  rivalry 
exists  now,  when  the  British  India  Empire  is  shown  to  be  a 

[)yramid,  resting  on  its  apex  of  a  few  Europeans,  who,  by  the 
aw8  of  climate,  cannot  found  a  race,  with  a  base  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  fanatical  and  inimical  natives.  Besides  the  cot- 
ton of  India  is  of  so  inferior  a  quality  as  to  be  ahiiost  a  diffe- 
rent article — it  cannot  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
market  now ;  still  less  will  it  be  able  to  do  so,  as  luxury  in- 
creases, and  finer  stuffs  of  pure  cotton,  or  articles  adulterated 
with  cotton,  are  demandea.  A  planter  of  Sea  Mand  might 
as  well  express  apprehension  as  to  extended  cultivation  of  the 
short  staple,  as  an  American  planter  about  the  India  cotton. 
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It  cannot  even  inspire  us  with  a  secret  wish  for  'the  downfall 
of  the  British  dominion  ;  our  interest  and  the  voice  of  human- 
ity concur  in  desiring  its  stability.  Wherever  that  nation 
carries  its  arms  and  institutions,  liberty  for  the  dominant  race 
and  material  prosperity  for  all,  go  with  them ;  and  the  con- 
sumption of  American  cotton  seems  to  be  an  eoually  insepa- 
rable concomitant.  But  even  suppose  that  the  East  did  send 
to  Europe  a  considerable  quantity  of  its  inferior  product,  there 
would  still  be  little  ground  for  fear.  In  proportion  as  civili- 
zation and  refinements  penetrate  the  masses  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, experience  shows  that  agricultural  labor  becomes  dis- 
tasteful ;  such  is  also  the  case  in  the  Nortliern  portions  of  this 
Confederacy ;  the  increase  of  the  population  is  found  to  be 
principally  in  the  cities  and  towns ;  and  in  France  the  rural 
population  is  even  decreasing.  The  causes  of  this  movement 
exist  in  the  nature  of  their  civilization,  and  will  continue  to 
exist,  as  could  be  shown,  if  it  were  necessary.  This  city 
population  must  be  mainly  supported  by  manufacturing  ;  and 
m  the  course  of  time,  long  after  we  have  been  gathered  to 
our  fathers,  perhaps  the  whole  of  that  Continent  will  present 
the  spectacle,  now  furnished  by  England,  of  an  immense  mass 
not  compelled,  yet  ready  to  enter  upon  this  manulacture,  and 
to  receive  our  staples  upon  our  own  terms.  The  inferior  cot- 
ton of  India  would  be  swallowed  up  in  this  demand ;  while 
our  short  staple  would  occupy  towards  it  the  same  relation 
which  now  exists  between  Sea  Island  and  the  short  staple. 
Certainly  no  situation  could  be  more  agreeable. 

Tlio  undersigned  has  not  discussed  the  necessity  of  this 
monopoly,  as  it  is  called  ;  he  has  contented  lumself  with  show- 
ing that,  whether  or  not  it  be  necessary,  we  are  in  no  danger 
of  losing  it.  If,  then,  there  is  no  great  evil  impending  over 
South  Carolina,  which  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  cotton  could 
avert,  the  question  again  recurs,  who  will  receive  the  benefit 
of  this  reduction ;  and  the  inevitable  answer  is,  the  British 
purchaser.  His  gains  will  be  certain  and  immediate  ;  ours, 
at  best,  contingent  and  prospective.  Thus,  after  years  of  toil, 
spent  in  convincing  the  world  of  the  propriety  of  the  slave- 
trade,  or,  ill  trampling  their  prejudices  under  foot — ^after 
revolutionizing  and  remodelling,  with  infinite  risk,  one  of  our 
most  important  social  institutions;  after  filling  our  fair  land 
with  hideous  barbarians,  we  find  the  barren  result  of  our 
labors  to  be  an  increase  in  the  profits  of  our  bitterest  foes^ 
whose  only  sympathy  with  us  is  through  the  pocket.  Oh ! 
most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  !  which  every  one,  despite 
the  threatening  shades  of  India  and  Egypt,  must  hope  will 
never  be  realized.  So  much  for  the  argument  of  cheap 
cotton. 
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Another  prominent  argument  in  favor  of  this  measure  is, 
that  at  present  labor  is  gradually  transferred  from  South 
Carolina  to  the  West,  and  that  this  emigration  finds  its  only 
remedy  in  a  corresponding  immigration  or  importation.  That 
a  very  considerable  emigration,  both  of  whites  and  blacks, 
from  the  Atlantic  States  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
exists,  is  undoubtedly  true,  whether  to  the  injurious  extent 
represented,  cannot  be  positively  ascertained  until  1860.  It 
is  scarcely  greater  tlian  in  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850, 
during  which  period,  the  slave  population  of  South  Carolina  in- 
creased from  three  hundred  ana  twenty-seven  thousand  and 
thirtv  eight  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  eight 
hunared  and  eight,  being  eighteen  per  cent.,  notwithstanding 
th^  great  drain  upon  it.  Moving  pictures  have  been  drawn 
of  mansions  crumbling,  plantations  gone  to  ruin,  &c.  &c, 
from  want  of  labor.  It  has  not  been  the  fortune  of  the  under- 
signed, in  his  journeys  through  the  State,  to  find  these  state- 
ments substantiated  by  the  facts ;  on  the  contrary,  prosperity 
is  everywhere  visible,  everywhere  lands  have  risen  in  value, 
everywhere  wealth  is  accumulating,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
draft  upon  our  resources  by  the  summer  absenteeism,  the  in- 
vested capital  would  be  immense. 

Certainly  no  portion  of  the  United  States  has  developed 
more  rapidly  and  solidly  than  the  valley  of  the  French  Broad 
since  the  attention  of  summer  travellers  has  been  turned  in 
that  direction.  But  suppose  the  fact  to  be  as  stated,  that  this 
industrial  exhaustion  jieally  exists.  Does  the  revival  of  the 
slave-trade  oifer  a  remedy  ?  The  agricultural  staples  of  South 
Carolina  are  three — rice.  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  upland  cotton. 
The  rice  cultivation  is  confined  to  a  small  strip  of  territory, 
commencing  with  Cape  Fear  and  ending  with  certain  rivers 
in  Georgia.  The  crop  is  not  very  great  compared  with  the 
general  production  of  breadstuff's  among  the  nations  with 
whom  we  are  in  commercial  communication ;  it  is  not  a  neces- 
sary of  life,  but  belongs  rather  to  the  class  of  semi-luxuries ; 
it  18  not  a  subject  of  speculation,  and  each  individual  con- 
sumer requires  but  little ;  no  one  ever  curtails  his  consumption 
on  account  of  the  increase  in  price.  Owing  to  these  circum- 
stances, and  tlie  superior  quality  of  the  Carolina  article,  it  is 
a  real  monopoly,  as  is  proved  by  the  high  price  of  rice  lands. 
The  cost  of  the  item  of  labor  is  therefore  a  matter  of  compara- 
tive indifference  to  the  planter ;  the  consumer,  not  he,  pays 
for  it.  It  is  not  pretenaed  that  any  one  will  move  West  to 
cultivate  this  staple  cheaper  than  here,  simply  because  similar 
lands  are  not  to  be  obtained  there.  This  staple  then  stands 
aloof  from  the  present  question  an  indifferent  spectator.  The 
next  is  Sea  Island  cotton,  which  occupies,  in  all  essential  fea- 
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tares,  the  same  position  as  rice.  The  territory  suitable  for  its 
cnltiyation,  being  limited  to  a  few  islands  alon^  the  coast,  is 
absolutely  without  a  rival,  unless  we  except  Aiffiers,  which, 
as  yet,  has  been  an  experiment,  and  a  verj^  sickly  one.  TSie 
idea  of  moving  elsewhere  to  cultivate  this  staple  is  conse- 
quently preposterous;  it  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be 
a  monopoly.  Its  use  is  confined  to  mannfactnree  of  luxury. 
As  the  ola  distinctions  of  birth,  rank,  and  intellect,  having 
lost  their  political  influence,  disappear  socially  under  the  jeaE 
ousy  of  commerce,  wealth  alone  will  be  desirable,  and  par- 
venus,' but  more  particularly  their  females,  will  be  anxious  to 
assert  its  privileges  by  a  display  of  extravagance,  especially 
since  from  the  equal  subdivision  of  property  among  heirs,  anct 
the  universal  extravagance  of  the  second  generation,  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  transmit  riches  to  posterity.  This  state 
of  things  leads  directly  to  ^eat  extravagance  in  dress ;  such 
has  long  been  the  case  at  tue  Norths  and  the  same  fate  is  re- 
served for  Western  Europe.  Now  Sea  Island  cotton  is  almost 
entirely  consumed  in  ministering  to  this  vanity,  and  as  it  in- 
creases and  its  base  widens  (sucli  is  the  tendcney  of  modem 
equality)  so  will  the  demand  for  this  staple  increase.  The 
cost  of  labor  is  therefore  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  plan- 
ter, as  it  is  paid  eventually  by  those  to  whom  such  an  item  of 
expense  would  be  trifling.  We  hear  no  talk  of  sea  island 
deserted,  and  there  is  stiu  less  prospect  of  such  an  event  in 
the  future.  Indeed  there  are  no  evils  to  apprehend  for  this 
class  of  our  population,  except  those  which  result  from  exces- 
sive wealth. 

The  last  staple  is  upland  cotton,  and  it  must  be  here  that 
this  ruin  is  visible,  if  it  exist  at  all.  Leaving  to  others  the 
task  of  making  a  diagnosis  of  the  disease  under  which  the 
body  politic  is  said  to  labor,  let  us  inquire  what  has  produced 
this  emigration  of  slaves.  The  elements  of  price  are  three : 
first,  the  passive  element  of  production,  viz :  land  and  its  inci- 
dent;  second,  the  active  element  of  production,  viz :  labor  and 
its  incidents;  and  third,  transportation.  If  capital  flow  to  the 
West  it  must  be  because  some  one  of  these  elements  is  more 
efficient  there  than  here.  It  cannot  be  the  third ;  transportation 
is  no  cheaper  there  than  here,  but  the  contrary.  Neither  can 
it  be  the  second,  for  a  slave  is  as  efficient  here  as  tliere,  nor  is 
there  any  labor-saving  machinery  known  to  them,  the  use  of 
which  is  debarred  to  us.  The  advantage,  then,  which  causes 
the  scale  to  preponderate  in  their  favor  must  be  connected 
with  the  first  element,  viz  :  the  land ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  tliat  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Southwest  a  given 
quantity  of  land  will  produce  a  greater  amoimt  of  cotton, 
owing  partly  to  its  virgin  soil,  partly  to  its  greater  natural 
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adaptation  to  this  plant  Having  thus  ascertained  the  canse 
of  this  transfer  of  capital,  the  question  is,  will  the  revival  of 
the  slave-trade  aflfora  a  remedy.  It  must  be  premised  that 
the  importation  of  Africans,  bj  destroying  the  bond  of  affec- 
tion which  attaches  the  master  to  his  slave,  will  render  this 
species  of  property  more  mobile  and  sensitive  to  the  call  of 
profitable  investment.  Now  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade 
will  be  without  influence  on  the  first  element :  it  will  neither 
make  the  land  in  South  Carolina  more  fertile,  nor  that  on  the 
Ked  River  less  so  ;  hence  this  element  will  remain  unaffected. 
Neither  will  it  affect  greatly  the  third  element,  transportation. 
It  will  by  supposition  affect  the  second :  it  will  render  negroes 
cheaper  all  over  the  South.  But  this  is  not  sulEcient,  it  is 
the  relative  not  the  absolute  effect  that  is  desired ;  it  must 
render  them  cheaper  here  than  there  to  restore  the  balance 
which  we  are  said  to  have  lost.  Will  it  ?  The  cost  of  trans- 
porting a  slave  from  Guinea  to  New  Orleans  will  be  no  greater 
than  to  Charleston.  No  reason  can  be  given  why  it  should 
be,  and  none  exists.  The  first  and  third  elements,  then,  will  re- 
main as  they  were  before ;  the  second  will  be  affected,  but 
not  unequally,  and  the  same  inequality  in  the  fii'st  element 
which  causes  the  transfer  of  capital  now,  will  continue  to  do 
so  then.  The  slave-trade  then  will  not  afford  a  remedy. 
Is  there,  therefore,  none?  Far  from  it.  Time  itself  will 
eventuallv  rectify  the  evil,  by  the  joint  process  of  raising  the 
lands  of  the  West  to  their  proper  value  and  by  wearing  tliem 
out. 

The  equality  between  the  cotton  lands  and  the  rice  lands 
.  in  Carolina  has  been  restored  in  this  manner,  so  that  there  is 
now  no  emigration  from  one  to  the  other.  But  there  is  an- 
other remedy  much  more  worthy  of  a  statesman's  ambition, 
which  consists  in  rendering  any  one,  or  all  three  of  the  ele- 
ments of  price  more  efficient  at  home.  Take  the  first  ele- 
ment: can  the  production  of  land  of  certain  natural  fertility 
be  increased  profitably  to  the  owner?  The  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion has  been  developed  into  a  great  science,  owing  to  the 
very  necessity  of  which  complaint  is  now  made,  the  problem 
being  with  a  given  amount  of  land  and  labor  to  increase  the 

i)roduction,  and  nations  vie  with  each  other  in  attaining  satis- 
actory  solutions ;  improvement  is  rarely  attempted  on  virgin 
lands,  but  we  have  reached  the  point  when  such  improve- 
ment is  required  and  will  be  profitable,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  formation  of  agricultural  societies,  and  other  steps  lately 
taken  in  this  direction ;  a  vigorous  impulse  only  is  needed  to 
stimulate  an  individual  activity  which  would  cause  through- 
out the  State  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before.    The  undersigned  has  been  informed  that  an 
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experiment  lately  made  in  Edgefield  has  cansed  land  once 
considered  worthless  to  be  ranked  now  among  the  best  in  the 
district.  Nor  are  such  experiments  costly,  the  most  powers 
ful  agent — the  intellect — existing  already,  but  in  a  state  of 
inactivity.  This  is,  moreover,  the  true  road  to  national  wealth; 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  labor  may  be  merely  transitory — 
it  may  take  to  itself  wings  and  fly  away,  but  the  improve- 
ment of  land  becomes  a  part  of  the  land  itself;  it  is  perma- 
nent and  can  never  escape.  As  the  first  so  is  the  second  ele- 
ment susceptible  of  infinite  improvement.  Educate  the  slave 
to  efficiency ;  teach  him  that  it  is  his  interest  to  cultivate 
properly  the  estate,  which  supports  him  and  his  master  alike; 
make  the  Carolina  slave  in  his  position  of  life  what  the  Caro- 
lina freeman  aspires  to  be  in  his;  preserve  him  from  the  con- 
tamination of  native  Africa  vice  and  idleness;  furnish  him 
with  the  best  agricultural  implements  suited  to  his  capacity; 
let  science  and  ingenuity  aid  his  physical  power  and  mode- 
rate intellect,  and  a  great  step  will  be  taken  in  restoring  the 
balance  of  productiveness.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  re- 
vival of  the  slave-trade,  tilling  the  land  with  stupid  and  igno- 
rant laborers,  would  be  an  absolute  bar  to  any  improvement 
of  this  sort.  The  third  element  is  equally  susceptible  with 
the  othei*s  of  improvement  by  extending  the  means  of  com- 
munication, and  by  increasing,  through  economy  and  energy 
in  the  administration,  the  efficiency  of  those  already  in  exist- 
ence. But  it  is  scarcely  necessary,  in  this  age  of  railroads,  to 
dwell  upon  the  advantage  of  cheap  transportation.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade  would  not  remedy 
the  evil  here  complained  of,  but  would  rather  aggravate  it. 
by  preventing  the  adoption  of  really  efficient  measures. 

Another  argument  has  been  used  in  respectable  quarters 
which  is  approached  with  reluctance,  and  considered  only 
because  its  dangerous  tendency  imposes  the  duty  of  meeting 
it  directly  and  promptly.  It  is  said  that  this  measure  is  for 
tlie  advantage  of  the  poor  non-slaveholder,  and  hinted  that 
the  opposition  to  it  springs  from  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  slaveholder  to  prevent  the  participation  by  their  poor  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  description  of  property,  and 
to  maintain  a  species  of  slave  aristocracy.  Many  of  those 
who  advocate  tne  measure  would  doubtless  repudiate  with 
horror  such  an  argument,  reiterating  in  substance,  as  it  does, 
the  most  oflFensive  slander  of  the  abolition  press;  but  as  it 
has  been  used  once,  so  it  will  probably  be  used  again,  if  ne- 
cessary to  success.  The  effect  is  to  place  the  non-slavehold* 
ers  in  opposition  to  the  slaveholders,  and  to  generate  that 
worst  of  contests,  one  of  property.  Of  all  arguments  ad- 
vanced this  is  at  once  the  weakest  and  tlie  most  dangerous. 
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It  is  said  that  the  price  of  labor  will  be  reduced,  and  hence 
the  poor  non-slaveholder  can  purchase  a  negro.  If  the  non- 
slaveholder  is  poor  he  has  no  source  of  wealth  but  his  own  labor ; 
yet  the  very  argument  admits  that  the  effect  of  the  slave- 
trade  will  be  to  cheapen  labor.  In  proportion,  then,  as  the 
labor  to  be  bought  is  cheapened,  so,  also,  will  be  cheapened 
the  labor  that  is  to  buy ;  and  though  tlie  article  to  be  pur- 
chased costs  only  half  as  much,  yet  the  capacity  of  the  poor 
non-slaveholder  to  purchase  will  be  only  half  as  great.  ^  It 
would  require  an  exceeding  ingenuity  to  show  how  his  situ- 
ation has  been  improved.  "Die  argument,  however,  will 
doubtless  have  a  certain  degree  of  weight  with  those  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  and  must  be  met  there.  If,  then,  the 
slaveholdere  would  lose,  and  the  poor  non  slaveholder  would 
not  gain,  who  would?  The  remaming  class  is  rich  non-slave- 
holders, and  since  this  is  a  very  small  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, it  is  needless  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  sacrificing  nine- 
tenths  to  the  other  one. 


ART.  V.-ORIENTAL  SIBERIA  AND  TARTARY. 

Mr.  Atkinson  has  recently  given  to  the  public  a  record  of 
his  seven  years'  explorations  and  adventures  in  Siberia,  Tar^ 
tary,  and  Central  Asia,  and  the  narrative  is  one  of  so  much 
interest  that  we  determine  upon  a  review  and  analysis  of  it 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.'* 

The  writers  object  was  to  sketch  the  scenery  of  this  wild 
and  almost  unexplored  region — in  doing  which,  about  forty 
thousand  miles  were  traveled  over,  and  points  were  visited 
never  before  seen  by  the  eye  of  any  European.  A  portfolio 
of  over  five  hundred  pictures  is  the  result. 

One  of  the  first  points  of  interest  reached  by  our  traveler 
is  Outkiuskoi,  the  region  of  the  iron  mines,  llere  are  built 
most  of  the  vessels  which  are  engaged  in  transporting  the  iron 
and  other  products  of  the  Ural  mountains  to  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  and  the  fair  of  Novgorod.  Thirty-six  of  these  barks 
were  being  loaded  with  bar  and  sheet-iron,  of  which  they 
carried  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  each.  About  four 
thousand  men  were  employed  in  the  village,  in  pulling  upon 
ship-board  the  large  guns,  shot,  shell,  &c.,  manufactured  in 
the  south  Oural,  and  destined  for  Sevastopol.  The  character 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  mode  of  launching  them,  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 


*  Oriental  and  Western  Siberitiy  by  Thomas  Witlam  Atkinson,  with  a  map 
iDd  numerous  illustrations.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  185S. 
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**  The  barks  are  built  on  the  bank  of  the  Tchonssowaia  with  their 
sides  to  the  stream ;  they  are  flat-bottomed,  with  straight  sides,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  have  a  breadth  of  twenty-five  feet, 
and  are  from  eight  to  nine  feet  deep ;  the  head  and  stern  are  formed 
by  a  sort  of  obtuse  angle,  the  ribs  of  birch-trees  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  planking  of  deal :  there  is  not  a  nail  or  iron  bolt  in 
them,  they  being  put  together  with  wooden  pins;  and  they  must  be 
built  the  year  bcibre  they  are  launched.  The  decks  are  formed  with 
strong  boards  framed  together,  but  not  fastened  to  the  bark ;  a  pre- 
caution abi>olutely  necessary,  as  they  are  often  sunk  in  deep  water  after 
striking  the  rocks.  When  this  happens,  the  deck  floats,  by  which  the 
men  arc  saved.  Each  bark,  whose  cargo  has  a  weight  of  nine  thou- 
sand poods,  requires  thirty-five  men  to  direct  it;  and  one  witli  a  cargo 
of  ten  thousand  poods  has  a  crew  of  forty  men.  Oars,  usually  of 
forty-five  to  fifty  feet  long,  with  strong  and  broad  blades,  guide  it  at 
the  head  and  stem,  and  a  man  stands  upon  a  raised  platform  in  the 
middle  to  look  out  and  direct  its  course. 

"  I  saw  several  of  these  vessels  launched :  it  was  a  curious  spectacle. 
On  the  top  of  the  craft  there  were  about  twelve  men ;  two  gave,  or 
rather  sang,  the  words  of  command,  which  were  followed  by  the  others. 
About  four  hundred  men  and  numbers  of  women  stood  ready  with 
long  poles  to  push  the  vessel  towards  the  stream,  which  was  done 
most  lustily,  all  singing  a  chorus,  and  each  verse  bringing  the  vessel 
nearer  the  water.  The  first  I  saw  launched  occupied  more  than  three 
hours,  much  of  the  physical  force  of  the  operators  having  been  spent 
in  singing." 

Ono  of  the  first  pictures  of  domestic  life  in  Siberia  with 
which  we  are  presented,  furnishes  no  mean  idea  of  the  civiliza- 
tion to  which  the  better  classes  have  reached.  At  the  house 
of  the  director  of  the  works,  Mr.  Anderson  is  entertained 
with  several  varieties  of  wine,  including  bottle  aft^er  bottle  of 
champagne,  for  which  this  worthy  seemed  to  have  no  ordi- 
nary relish.  Every  good  housewife  here  makes,  from  the 
abundant  wild  fruits,  several  sorts  of  cordial,  (nalifka,)  of  the 
color  of  claret,  but  very  superior.  The  Siberian  breakfast  is 
described  as  consisting  of  lish-pasty,  meat,  game,  tarts  made 
of  preserved  wild  strawberries,  with  plenty  of  nalifka. 

On  bidding  adieu  at  this  hospitable  house  the  host  advanced 
and  kissed  him  three  times.  This  our  traveller  reciprocates 
by  kissing  the  hand  of  the  hostess,  who  in  return  kisses  him 
on  the  check,  as  do  also  the  family,  including  the  young 
ladies — a  very  pleasant  exercise.    The  narrative  continues : 

"  We  started  a  little  before  eight  o'clock  to  ride  through  a  Siberian 
or  Ouralijm  forest,  as  this  part  of  the  Tchonssowaia  is  in  Europe.  My 
friend's  tarantass  was  a  light  carriage  placed  on  four  wheels,  and  four 
long  polos  which  rest  on  the  axle-trees;  thus  it  is  rendered  elastic 
(patent  axles  and  springs  would  be  useless  in  this  region.)  To  make 
it  more  comfortable,  a  quantity  of  straw  was  put  into  the  bottom^ 
covered  with  a  rug,  and  several  pillows  were  placed  at  the  back. 
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•*  To  this  machine  we  had  six  horses,  four  yoked  to  it,  maoagcd  by  a 
driver  sitting  in  front,  while  a  boy  had  charge  of  the  two  leaders.  The 
speed  at  which  we  started  was  kept  np  through  the  village  to  the  foot 
of  a  steep  hill,  where  commrnced  the  toils  of  a  forest  drive.  A  more 
wild  and  gloomy  road  I  had  never  entered  upon.  The  first  hour  we  had 
daylight,  and  then  a  dusky  twilight,  gradually  shading  into  darknesa, 
crept  over  ever}i;hing.  In  some  parts  of  our  road  1  saw  magnificent  pine 
trees,  that  might  be  called  giants  of  the  forest:  there  they  stood  in  all 
their  vigor  and  strength,  bidding  defiance  to  the  storm ;  othei-s  were 
observed  wliich,  like  these,  had  once  equally  defied  the  tempest,  but 
LOW  showed  the  marks  of  lightning  in  their  shattered  limbs,  which 
trembled  with  every  blast,  llundreds  lay  around  in  all  stages  of  de- 
cay, convincing  proofs  of  the  ravngcs  of  time,  while  young  plants  and 
saplings  were  growing  of  every  age,  from  a  seedling  to  a  ti  ee." 

Some  sporting  adventures  are  recorded.  Tlie  repchick  or 
tree  partridge  is  shot  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees.  The 
sportsman  attracts  the  Inrds  bv  the  use  of  a  shrill  whistle, 
formed  from  a  quill,  with  which  he  imitates  tlieir  own  notes, 
and  thas  calls  them  to  the  snare. 

The  following  unique  method  of  treating  fever  is  practised 
by  the  physicians  of  the  country.  We  know  of  nothing  similar, 
except  the  early  treatment  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans  : 

**In  due  time  the  bath  was  got  ready,  to  which  I  was  carried  by 
two  sturdy  Cossacks.  Having  laid  aside  my  last  clothing,  the  body- 
guard placed  me  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  bath-room,  within  an  inch  of 
the  furnace,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  and  there  steamed  me  till  1  thought  my 
individuality  well-nigh  gone.  After  about  forty  minutes  of  drubbing 
and  flogging  with  a  bimdie  of  birch  twigs,  leaf  and  all,  till  I  had 
attained  the  tnie  color  of  a  welNdone  crawfish,  1  was  taken  out,  and 
treated  to  a  pail  of  cold  water,  dashed  over  me  from  head  to  foot,  tliat 
(airly  electrihed  me.  1  found  myself  quite  exhausted  and  helpless,  in 
which  condition  I  was  carried  back  to  bed.  1  had  scarcely  lain  down  ten 
minutes  when  a  Cossack  entered  with  a  bottle  of  physic  of  some  kind 
or  other,  large  enough,  apparently,  to  supply  a  regiment.  The  doctor 
followed  instead  of  preceding  the  apothecar}',  and  instantly  gave  mc  a 
dose.  Seeing  that  I  survived  the  experiment,  he  ordered  the  man  in 
attendance  to  repeat  it  every  two  hours  during  the  night.  Thanks  to  the 
Russian  bath,  and  possibly  the  quantity  of  medicine  I  had  to  swallow, 
the  fever  was  forced,  after  a  struggle  of  eight  days,  to  beat  a  retreat.*' 

To  our  friends  resident  on  what  is  called  the  "coast"  near 
New  Orleans,  or  on  the  gulf  shores  of  Florida,  and  indeed  in 
not  a  few  other  localities  of  the  sunny  South,  we  recommend 
the  following  mode  of  protecting  themselves  from  the  rava- 
ges of  that  most  insidious  and  wicked  of  the  insect  tribe — 
tlie  mu^tpiito — hoping  tliiit  their  exj>eriment8  will  be  more 
successful  than  tliat  of  uur  traveler: 

"I  have  trie<l  various  means  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  in  vain. 
The  last  plan  I  a^lopted  is  one  much  used  by  the  woodmen ;  it  con< 
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sLsts  of  a  small  sheet-iron  box,  seven  inches  long,  four  wide,  and  five 
deep,  with  small  holes  pierced  in  the  bottom.  This  is  sccnred  to  a 
leather  strap,  which  passes  over  the  shoulder,  and  lets  it  hang  down 
like  a  soldier's  cartridge-box  at  the  back  of  the  hip.  Some  hot  charcoal 
is  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  upon  this  moist  decayed  wood,  which 
smoulders  an(J  keeps  up  a  cloud  of  smoke  that  drives  off  the  blood- 
thirsty insects.  Although  successful  enough,  I  soon  found  that  it  was, 
if  anything,  a  little  worse  than  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  avert.  In- 
deed, the  continued  smoke  affected  my  eyes  to  such  a  degree  that  I 
could  not  see  to  sketch  :  many  of  the  woodmen  suffer  from  the  same 
cause.  1  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  abandon  the  smoking  process,  at 
the  risk  of  being  devoured.'' 

Hccnrring  again  to  the  mineral  treasures  of  the  Ural  monn- 
tains,  our  author  pauses  at  the  town  of  Tagilsk,  the  principal 
Zavod  of  the  Demidolf  family.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
twenty-five  thousand  souls,  with  many  elegant  buildings. 
Here  is  conducted  the  administration  of  the  mines,  requiring 
capacious  hospitals,  excellent  schools,  vast  warcliouscs  and 
numerous  stores.  The  mining  machinery  is  on  the  most 
approved  and  expensive  scale,  and  much  of  it  is  from  the  best 
establislmients  of  England.  The  most  liberal  and  enlightened 
views  prevail  in  the  manaffcment.  The  native  youth  are  edu- 
cated by  the  proprietor,  when  exhibiting  talent,  in  the  highest 
branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  being  often  sent  to  France 
and  England,  with  the  most  ample  means  at  their  control. 
To  some  he  has  given  their  freedom,  and  many  have  acquired 
large  wealth.  Eminent  scientific  men  from  Europe  have  also 
been  employed  in  surveys. 

Both  iron  and  copper  are  worked  at  Tagilsk  on  an  extensive 
scale.  On  the  toj)  and  sides  of  a  high  hill,  in  the  vicinity, 
magnetic  iron  ore  has  been  extracted  from  a  remote  period. 
An  inexhaustible  suppljy  is  found  in  a  small  valley  beyond — 
tlie  mass  being  eighty  teet  in  thickness  and  four  hundred  feet 
in  length.  Near  by  are  situated  the  copper  mines,  having 
shafts  three  hundred  feet  in  depth,  which  nave  been  profitably 
worked  since  1812.  The  most  siuOTlar  and  beautiful  product 
of  these  mines  is  the  malachite,  wiich  can  be  applied  to  tihe 
manufacture  of  so  many  articles  of  ornament,  of  varied  color 
and  beauty.  The  doors,  vases,  &c.,  made  from  it,  attracted 
great  admiration  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851.  The 
whole  mass  of  this  metallic  stalagmite  is  estimated  at  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  valued  at  near  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  Sir  R.  I.  Marchison,  who  visited  the  spot, 
considers  the  malachite  as  being  the  result  of  copper  solution, 
emanating  from  all  the  porous,  loose,  surrounding  mass,  and 
trickling  through  upon  the  subjacent  solid  rock,  to  form,  in  a 
series  ot  ages,  this  wonderful  subterranean  incrustation. 
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Says  tke  author : 

"  Fonnerly  was  carried  on  in  Tagilsk  a  large  manufactory  of  sheet- 
iron  articles,  such  as  oval  tables,  boxes,  large  and  small,  tea-trays,  and 
rarious  other  wares.  This  was  at  one  time  a  very  important  branch 
in  the  works,  as  these  articles  were  almost  indispensable  in  every 
Siberian  dwelling.  The  Demidoffs  were  ever  in  advance  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  They  saw  the  great  advantage  that  would  accrue 
by  educating  their  workmen,  and  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  the  fine 
arts.  There  was  a  school  of  Design  in  Nijne  Tagilsk  seventy  years 
ago.  Several  men  from  Nijne  Tagilsk  were  sent  into  Italy,  and  placed 
with  eminent  artists,  under  whom  they  studied  for  several  years ;  some 
possessed  considerable  talent,  and  returned  home  fully  qualified  to  im- 
part their  knowledge  to  others.  I  have  seen  five  or  six  oval  tables, 
four  feet  six  inches  long,  painted  by  them,  that  would  do  credit  to  any 
establishment  in  Europe  at  the  present  day. 

"  Most  probably  they  got  the  art  of  japanning  from  the  Chinese  : 
the  process  is  accomplish^  with  a  composition  that  resists  the  action 
of  hot  water,  and  many  of  their  early  works  are  still  perfect." 

Demidoff,  who  was  sent  to  examine  tliis  region  in  1702  by 
Peter  the  Great,  is  esteemed  the  founder  of  the  mineral  worfca 
of  the  Oural.  The  family  castle  is  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
The  rooms  and  halls  are  embellished  in  the  most  gorgeous 
manner,  including  the  richest  fresco  paintings.  It  is  now 
kept  up  for  the  gratuitous  accommodation  of  travelers.  Here 
they  may  take  up  their  abode  with  welcome,  and  find  the 
table  crowned  with  the  most  excellent  fare,  and  the  richest 
wines.  Near  the  castle  is  a  very  imposing  leaning  tower, 
having  a  subterranean  passage  where  formerly  fugitives  from 
Tobolsk  were  concealed,  in  order  to  be  employed  in  the  mines. 

The  manufacture  of  painted  iron  is  carried  on  largely  at 
this  Zavod,  and  finds  its  way  to  every  part  of  Siberia ;  and, 
also,  a  peculiar  kind  of  iron-bound  wooden  boxes,  necessary 
in  every  cottage.  Rifles,  too,  are  largely  produced,  which, 
though  rough,  are  very  durable  and  certain. 

Ekaterineburg  is  the  capital  of  the  Oural.  Here  are  con- 
gregated merchants  and  mmers  of  great  fortunes  and  enlight- 
enment. The  mansions  are  eoual  to  the  best  of  Europe,  and 
are  furnished  luxuriously.  Choice  conservatories,  with  rare 
tropical  plants,  abound.  In  the  center  of  this  town  are  the 
government  mechanical  works,  built  upon  an  enormous  scale — 
me  whole  arrangement  of  which  has  been  conducted,  without 
regard  to  expense,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  English 
engineer.  He  executed  all  of  the  excellent  machinery  of  the 
mint,  in  which  copper  money,  to  a  large  extent,  is  coined  an- 
mially,  and  sent  into  Russia.  The  furnace,  for  smelting  gold, 
receives  all  the  precious  metals  found  in  the  Oural ;  thev  are 
then  smelted  and  cast  into  bars,  and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg. 
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Near  these  works  stands  the  building  where  jaspers,  porphy- 
ries, aventurine,  and  other  stones  of  the  mountains  are  wrought 
into  cohunns,  pedestals,  vases,  and  tables,  unrivalled  in  work- 
manship in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Water-power  and  peas^ 
ant  labor  are  used.  The  jaspers  are  of  every  variety,  color, 
and  richness.  Tables  are  made  from  them,  inlaid  with  colored 
stones,  imitating  birds,  flowers,  and  foliage.  A  single  table 
was  seen  which  had  required  the  labor  of  five  men  for  six 
years — a  circumstance  not  uncommon.  Of  course,  this  could 
only  be  done  in*a  country  where  labor  is  cheap.  The  most 
expert  and  skillful  workmen,  who,  in  Europe,  might  amass 
enormous  amounts,  receive  here  but  four  shillings  a  month 
and  their  bread.  The  following  scale  of  wages  is  truly  ex- 
traordinary, and  shows  a  condition  to  which  African  slavery 
does  not  furnish  the  parallel : 

First  class  workman,  per  month 3«.  8rf. 

SocoHd  class     "  "  2     9 

Third  class       "  "  110 

Fourth  class,  and  boys     "  11 

with  black  bread, 

"  A  traveler  from  tlie  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe,  who  should 
come  here  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  would  not  find  a  very  remarkable 
difference  between  the  style  of  living  in  this  region  among  the  wealthy 
and  that  of  the  same  class  in  his  own  country,  lie  would  find  the  ladies 
handsomely  clad  in  dresses  made  from  the  best  products  of  the  looms 
of  France  and  England,  and  would  be  welcomed  at  the  fireside,  and  ou 
all  occasions,  with  a  generous  hospitality  seldom  met  with  elsewhere. 
If  asked  to  dinner,  lie  would  find  placed  on  the  board  a  repast  that 
would  not  disgrace  the  best  hotels  of  tlie  same  countric^s.  Fish  and 
game  of  every  kind  are  most  abundant  here,  and  luxuries  from  far  dis- 
tant regions  are  not  wanting.  Wines  of  the  finest  quality,  and  in 
great  variety,  are  ever  found  at  their  tables,  the  only  drawback  to 
comfort  being  the  quantity  of  champagne  the  traveler  is  obliged  to 
drink, 

"  Their  balls  are  elegant,  and  conducted  with  great  propriety,  and 
they  dance  well.  The  elder  members  of  society  spend  their  time  at 
cards,  risking  much  money  in  this  way." 

Among  the  precious  stones  of  the  Oural  are  amethysts,  erne* 
raids,  tourmalin,  &c.  Tlie  first  emeralds  were  discovered  by 
some  children  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  and  used  as  play- 
things for  a  time,  but  were  afterwards  worked  and  found  to 
be  of  great  beauty  and  value.  These  stones,  wherever  found, 
are  the  property  of  the  Crown,  l)ut  were,  nevertheless,  taken 
by  stealth  into  Geniiany  and  sold.  A  German  lady  appear* 
ing  with  them  at  the  liussian  Court  they  attracted  the  Em- 
press' attention.  Tlie  story  then  came  out,  which  resulted  in 
the  ruin  of  many  parties.    The  amethysts  are  more  brilliant 
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and  valuable  than  those  of  Brazil.  Rare  crystals  of  beryl  arc 
found,  and  chrysoberyl,  which  is  cut  into  beautiful  gems. 
Crystals  of  topaz  six  inches  long,  perfectly  transparent^  have 
been  found,  and  sold  at  great  prices.  Tlie  rose  tourmalin  is 
rare,  but  the  smoke  topax  is  frequently  met  with.  Aquamo- 
rina  is  found  in  eastern  Siberia,  and  is  cut  into  bracelets, 
brooches,  &c.,  of  superb  appearance  and  rich  value.  A  vari- 
ety of  beautiful  products  besides  gems  and  scale,  result  from 
the  labor  of  the  workmen  on  these  preciong  minerals.  To 
refer  again,  however,  to  the  more  homely  and  useful  works 
of  this  region: 

**Verkne  Issctzskoi  Zavod,  about  tlirce  versts  from  Ekatcrineborg, 
beloDgB  to  the  Yakovlif  family,  and  here  resides  the  chief  director  of 
the  whole  of  their  vast  mining  property.  These  works  have  long  been 
celebrated  for  the  quality  of  sheet-iron,  which  stands  unrivaled.  Thi« 
Zavod  has  the  appearance  of  a  considerable  town,  with  its  large  fur- 
naces, churches,  and  other  buildings.  There  is  one  enormous  pile,  ia 
which  are  all  the  offices  for  the  administration  of  this  vast  mining  proper- 
ty; beneath  are  large  warehouses  for  iron  and  other  produce.  Here  arc 
blast-furnaces  for  smelting  the  ore,  for  forging-raills,  tilting-mills,  and 
roUiDg-miJls  for  bar  and  sheet-iron,  including  every  process  until  finished 
for  the  market,  and  each  depailment  is  admirably  managed. 

"The  sheet-iron  made  in  this  Zavod,  and  at  some  of  the  other  works 
belonging  to  it,  surpasses  all  other  productions  of  the  kind  cither  in  the 
Ouraior  elsewhere.  It  is  rolled  for  various  purposes — for  covering  the 
loofs  of  houses,  for  sheet-iron  stoves,  also  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
ereat  variety  of  utensils.  The  metal  is  of  so  excellent  a  quality  that 
1  have  seen  it  rolled  as  thin  as  post  paper,  without  either  crack  or 
blemish,  and  with  a  jet  black  polish.  An  (>normous  quantity  of  the 
various  sorts  of  this  manufacture  is  sent  to  America,  where  it  is  most 
extensively  used." 

Zlataoust  is  the  Birmingham  of  the  Oural,  where  are  fabri- 
cated enormous  quantities  of  military  arm?.  Here  was  at 
one  time  produced  the  Damascene  blades,  the  result  of  the 
science  and  genius  of  General  Anc>esoff,  but  tineo  his  decease 
they  cannot  be  made.  He  was  for  many  years  in  charge  of 
the  works: 

**  During  this  long  period  the  (icnerai  had  turned  his  attention  to 
the  ancient  art  of  damajK-ening  anns,  which  had  long  been  lost  in 
Europe;  and  he,  by  indefatigable  zeal,  with  much  skill  succeded  ia 
rescuing  this  long-lost  art  from  oblivion.  l>ein<r  placed  on  the  confines 
of  iVsia,  where  damsisk  bla<ies  are  still  held  in  high  estimation,  ho  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  sabres,  ataghans,  and  daggers,  of  great  value, 
which  some  of  the  Asiatic  chiefs  still  possess;  also  of  procuring  spcci- 
mens  through  tlie  aid  of  the  caravans  from  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  even 
India.  Added  to  this,  General  Perroff*8ky,  the  Governor  of  Orenburg, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  th«  army  in  this  region,  had  one  of  the 
rarest  private  collectionB  of  ancient  and  modern  arms  in  the  world, 
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and  with  a  liberality  which  so  truly  characterizes  a  great  mind,  placed 
it  at  the  disposal  of  Anossoff.  Select  examples  were  taken  to  Zlataoust, 
their  material  and  fabrication  studied  with  untiring  assiduity,  and 
chemical  experiments  resorted  to,  until,  step  by  step,  and  after  years 
of  toil,  damascene  sabres  and  arms  were  produced,  perhaps  unequaled 
even  in  ancient,  certainly  never  approached  in  modern  times." 

The  following  interesting  reference  to  tlie  gold  region  in 
the  vicinity  is  woi-thy  of  being  extracted: 

**In  the  year  1824,  the  Emperor,  Alexander  the  First,  visited  the 
Oural  and  the  different  Zavods  belonging  to  the  crown  and  to  private 
persons.  The  gold  mines  also  received  some  of  his  majesty's  attention, 
this  region  in  particular,  as  large  pieces  had  not  been  found  in  any 
other  place.  Lumps  of  fifteen  pounds  weight  are  unquestionably 
worth  digging  for,  and  perhaps  this  induced  the  emperor  to  excavate 
for  gold  in  a  part  of  the  mine  with  his  own  hands.  After  digging  and 
delving  for  somewhat  more  than  an  hour,  his  imperial  majesty's  arms 
intimated  that  wielding  the  pickaxe  and  shovel  was  physically  more 
laborious  than  holding  the  sceptre.  lie  gave  up,  having  thrown  out 
a  quantity  of  sand  from  which  some  gold  was  washed  in  small  grains. 
A  workman  continued  the  excavation,  and  at  the  depth  of  two  feet 
below  where  his  majesty  left  off  digging,  found  a  lump  weighing 
twenty-four  pounds  sixty-eight  zolotniks.  To  commemorate  the  event, 
and  point  out  the  exact  spot  on  which  his  imperial  majesty  labored 
as  a  gold-digger,  a  small  pyramid  was  erected. 

^*  These  mines  continued  to  be  worked  with  great  success  for  many 
years." 

But  we  have  not  time  to  follow  the  author  in  his  visit  to 
the  chief  mining  seats  of  this  Australian  or  Californian  region 
of  the  Russian  empire,  and  can  only  regret  that  he  has  ne- 
glected to  furnish  us  with  many  statistical  tables  that  would 
have  been  interesting  and  useful.  Viewing  everything  with 
the  eye  of  an  artist,  and  chiefly  concerned  about  mountains, 
hill-tops,  valleys,  forests,  ruins,  etc.,  he  disappoints  us  very 
often  in  the  mea^rcnesB  of  his  references  to  the  institutions, 
customs,  and  social  life  of  the  remarkable  people  whom  he 
visited.  On  this  account  the  reader  grows  very  often  weary, 
and  is  inclined  to  nod  over  details  which  with  anatomical 
precision  are  spread  over  page  after  pao^e  of  the  narrative. 
We  hurry  through  several  chapters  on  this  account. 

In  regard  to  tne  silver  mines  at  Zirianovsky,  a  remark  or 
two  may  be  made.  The  ores  are  exceedingly  rich,  and  are 
reached  at  depths  varying  at  places  from  two  hundred  and 
eighty  to  four  nundred  and  ninety  feet.  The  absence  of  any 
sumcient  draining  machinery  renders  the  working  of  these 
mines  diflScult  The  ore  is  transported  five  hundred  miles  to 
be  smelted,  and  more  than  two  thousand  horses  are  used  for 
the  purpose. 
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The  Kiighis  are  one  of  the  roving  tribes  of  the  eastern 
steppes.  Theypossess  immense  herds  of  sheep,  horses,  goats, 
ana  camels.  The  yowi>^  or  dwelling,  of  the  great  chiefs  are 
formed  of  willow  trellis  work,  put  together  witn  strips  of  skin, 
made  into  compartments  which  fold  up.  It  is  a  circular  struc- 
ture, having  a  dome  which  reaches  at  the  greatest  a  height 
of  twelve  feet.  The  roof  is  of  sheets  made  of  wool  and 
camel's  hair.  A  small  aperture  in  the  trellis  work  forms  the 
doorway.  Fires  are  made  in  the  centre  of  the  yourt  on  the 
ground.  All  around  stand  boxes  of  clothing,  pieces  of  Chi- 
nese silk,  tea,  dried  fruits,  ambas  or  small  squares  of  silver, 
etc.  Above  these  boxes  are  bales  of  Persian  carpets,  often 
of  great  beauty  and  value.  The  leathern  sack  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  peculiar  species  of  drink  called  koumis^  is 
an  important  part  of  the  furniture  of  every  yowrt.  The 
konmis  is  proauced  by  the  agitation  and  fermentation  of 
mares'  milk,  which  process  occupies  about  two  weeks.  It  is 
drank  in  quantities  by  the  wealthy,  as  a  man  must  have  a 
large  stud  of  brood  mares  to  afford  a  corresponding  consump- 
tion of  this  beverage.  Almost  every  Kirghis  has  a  koumis 
bottle  slung  to  his  saddle  in  summer,  which  he  loses  no  op- 
portunity  of  replenishing  at  every  aoul  he  visits.  In  the 
tents  Chinese  bowls,  beautifully  painted,  are  used  for  drink- 
ing this  beverage,  and  it  is  considered  impolite  in  the  guest 
not  to  exhaust  me  contents,  which  in  general  is  about  Uirec 
pints. 

The  horse  trappings  of  the  Kirghis  chiefs  are  singularly 
costly  and  magnincent.  The  saddle  is  placed  upon  bales  of 
carpets.  Decorations  of  silver,  etc.,  abound.  The  battle-axe 
is  also  splendidly  inlaid,  and  is  a  very  formidable  weapon. 
The  following  sketch  of  a  scene  in  the  pastoral  life  of  the 
Kirghis  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Atkinson : 

"  All  were  out  with  the  dawn,  and  then  commenced  a  scene  in 
pastoral  life  highly  interesting  to  me.  I  had  left  the  youri  and  looked 
around  in  every  direction,  but  beheld  only  a  mass  of  living  animals. 
The  whole  of  the  herds  are  brought  to  the  aoul  at  night,  where  they 
arc  most  carefully  guarded  by  watchmen  and  dogs  placed  in  every  di- 
rection, rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  enter  any  aotil  without  detec- 
tion. In  my  childhood  I  lived  in  localities  where  there  were  many 
horses  and  cattle,  and  used  to  think  a  flock  of  five  or  six  hundred 
nhecp  a  large  one,  but  was  now  astonished  by  the  numbers  before  and 
around  me.  The  noise  at  first  was  almost  intolerable  :  there  was  the 
sharp  cry  of  the  camels,  the  neighing  of  the  horses,  the  bellowing  of 
the  bulls,  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  and  goats,  the  barking  of  the  dogs, 
and  the  shooting  of  the  men — a  very  Babel.  I  counted  one  hundred 
and  six  camels,  including  their  young ;  there  were  more  than  tw^o 
thousand  horses,  one  thousand  oxen  and  cows,  and  six  thousand  sheep 
and  goats.    Even  these,  large  as  the  number  may  appear,  were  far 
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short  of  the  total  number  of  animals  belonging  to  the  patriarch  chief; 
he  liad  two  other  aouls^  at  each  of  which  there  were  one  thousand 
horses  and  other  cattle.  Women  were  busy  milking  the  cows,  and 
the  men  were  preparing  to  drive  these  vast  herds  to  their  pastures. 
The  horses  and  camels  are  driven  to  the  greatest  distance — as  much 
as  ten  and  fifteen  versts ;  the  oxen  come  next,  and  the  sheep  remain 
nearest  the  aoul^  but  these  ramble  five  or  six  versts  away.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  wonderful  sight  when  they  were  marched  off  in  difl^ercnt 
directions,  spreadiug  themselves  out  in  living  streams  as  tliey  moved 
slowly  along  the  steppe." 

The  douls  are  exceedingly  subject  to  attacks  from  formid- 
able and  roving  bands  of  robbers,  which  renders  it  necessary 
to  keep  up  at  all  times  almost  tlie  discipline  of  the  military 
camp.     One  of  these  attacks  is  thus  referred  to: 

"  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  whole  aoul  became  a  scene 
of  intense  al&rm  and  confusion.  "W  hen  lying  on  the  ground  every 
thing  is  more  distinctly  heard  than  when  sleeping  even  a  little  above 
it,  and.l  was  awoke  by  a  great  noise,  which  appeared  to  come  from 
some  subterranean  cavern.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  the  rumbling  of 
an  earthquake,  and  instantly  sat  upright ;  the  sound  rolled  on,  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer;  presently  it  passed  and  the  earth  shook : 
it  was  the  whole  herd  of  horses  dashing  past  at  full  gallop.  Now 
came  shrieks  and  the  shouting  of  men,  from  which  I  at  once  know 
that  robbers  had  invaded  the  aoul.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment 
to  seize  the  rifle  standing  close  to  my  head  and  rush  out  of  the  ywirt^ 
when  I  beheld  the  Kirghis,  with  their  battle-axes  in  their  hands,  spring 
upon  their  horses,  and  dash  ofi'  toward  the  place  where  we  heard  the 
shouting.  Tho  herds  were  galloping  furiously  round  the  aoul,  and  the 
Cossacks  wx're  out  with  their  muskets  in  their  hands;  in  short,  it  was  a 
scene  of  tm  rible  confusion.  Old  Mahomed  was  shouting  with  all  his 
might;  tlic  women  and  children  were  shrieking  and  running  from  t/ourt 
to  j/ourt ;  nor  could  we  see  wLat  was  going  on  in  the  distanc<*. 
Presently  we  heard  the  sound  of  hoi-ses  galloping  toward  us,  but 
whether  friends  or  foes  we  knew  not;  in  less  than  two  minutes  a  dark 
mass  rushed  past  at  full  gallop,  about  twenty  paces  distant,  yelling 
forth  shouts  of  defiance.  I  could  distinguish,  for  an  instant,  the  heads 
of  men  through  the  gloom,  and  the  women  shrieked  out  *  the  rob- 
bers;' in  a  moment  five  balls  whistled  after  them;  there  was  a 
scream  from  a  horse,  but  we  could  hear  that  they  galloped  on. 
Presently  our  Kirghis  went  past  in  pursuit,  by  which  time  two  Cos- 
sacks wei^e  mounted,  and  off  also. 

"  There  were  not  less  than  twenty  men  on  the  track  of  these  rob- 
bers, who  were  somewhat  encumbered  by  the  horses  they  had  caught, 
and  others  they  were  driving  off.  After  riding  about  a  vorst  the 
Kirghis  came  up  to  them,  when  they  discovered  that  the  banditti  were 
three  times  their  number,  and  prepared  to  defend  their  booty.  Our 
friends  were  now  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat,  having  no  chance  against 
such  odds.  It  was  our  arms  that  frightened  these  villians,  or  they 
would  no  doubt  have  returned,  and  made  another  attack  on  the  aoitf. 
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I  deeply  regretted  it  was  not  daylight ;  bad  it  been  bo,  some  of  tbese 
desperate  fellows  would  have  bit  the  dust,  as  they  passed  in  one  thiek 
mass  within  pistol-shot,  and  the  rifles  would  have  brought  them  down 
at  a  long  distance.  There  was  no  more  sleeping  after  this ;  all  were  on 
the  alert,  and  the  women  and  children  much  frightened.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  rascals  had  got  more  tlian  a  hundred  horses.*' 

The  reader  will  forgive  us  for  one  more  extract,  which  de- 
scribes a  Kirghis  ball: 

"  The  ball  was  given  by  a  merchant^  and  the  whole  society  of  this 
little  town  mustered  to  do  him  honor.  There  were  about  fifty  persons 
present,  perhaps  three  or  four  more  ladies  than  gentlemen ;  some  gayly 
dressed  in  Chinese  silks,  splendid  in  color,  although  I  can  not  say 
much  for  the  taste  in  tlie  selection.  When  standing  together  they 
looked  like  a  bed  of  tulips.  There  was  one  lady  sixty  years  old,  who 
was  dressed  like  a  young  girl  of  twenty.  II er  head  was  bedecked  on 
one  side  with  white  cut-glass  beads,  on  the  other  with  green  glass 
drops,  most  probably  intended  for  chandeliers.  On  her  neck  she  wore 
a  chain,  with  a  large  square  brooch  suspended  from  itv,  also  of  green 
glass.  She  had  braceletb  on  her  arms  studded  with  yellow  glass,  and 
round  her  waist  a  girdle  with  the  same  material.  With  her  pink 
dress,  gray  gloves,  yellow  shoes,  and  decorations,  she  was  one  of  the 
most  curiously  costumed  ladies  1  ever  met. 

"  Shortly  after  our  arrival  I  remarked  tliat  the  ladies  took  possession 
of  one  room,  sitting  round  it  without  speaking  a  word.  This  was  a 
most  extraordinary  scene — a  social  phenomenon  never  heard  of.  I 
mentioned  it  to  my  friend,  and  inquired  if  it  was  usual ;  he  replied, 
*  No,  not  when  at  home,  as  their  husbands  can  testify.'  These  gentle- 
men were  in  another  room,  preparing  for  the  dance  by  frequent  appli- 
cation either  to  wine  or  Siberian  nalifka;  they  were  noisy  enough.  The 
music  struck  up,  when  a  lady  and  gentleman  came  forward  and  danced  a 
'  Russian  dance  beautifully,  representing  tbe  caprice  of  two  lovers.  After 
this  came  a  quadrille,  and  then  Mark  Ivanovna  and  a  Cossack  officer 
performed  a  Cossack  dance,  in  which  both  were^  inimitable.  There 
are,  indeed,  few  young  girls  who  could  in  this  accomplishment  have 
excelled  this  old  lady  of  sixty ;  I  have  never  seen  her  equal.  The 
ball  continued ;  many  persons  danced  well,  but  not  one  could  make 
any  approach  4o  Marie  Ivanovna.  The  evening  ended  with  an  ex- 
cellent supper,  in  which  our  hostess  displayed  unbounded  hospitality. 
Here  was  no  stiffness  or  ceremony ;  the  company  had  met  together 
to  enjoy  themselves,  and  all  appeared  quite  happy  " 

Bamaoul  is  the  centre  for  the  administration  of  the  mines 
of  the  Altai.  It  is  a  town  of  some  size  and  pretensions 
for  Siberia.  The  silver  smelting  works  are  on  a  larffc  scale, 
and  are  administered  npon  scientific  principles,  the  Kussian 
mining  engineei-s  being  among  the  best  in  the  world.  Tlie 
product  of  these  mines  is  annually  about  nine  thousand 
pounds  of  silver,  and  that  of  all  the  mines  of  the  Altai  thirtjr- 
six  thousand  pounds.    To  obtain  such  results  nearly  two  mil- 
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lion  pounds  of  lead  were  evaporated.  Much  of  the  lead  ore 
is  native.  All  the  gold  of  Siberia  must  be  sent  to  Bamaoul 
to  be  smelted,  except  such  as  is  obtained  in  the  Yablonay 
mountains.  The  government  is  the  proprietor  of  most  of  the 
mines.  In  eastern  Siberia  the  gold  washings  last  from  May 
to  September,  when  the  workmen  are  paid  off  and  return  to 
their  homes,  often  one  thousand  miles  aistant.  At  Bamaoul 
the  gold  is  smelted  and  cast  into  bars,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
capital.  Six  caravans  leave  this  town  every  year  loaded  with 
the  precious  metals,  and  guarded  by  soldiers.  The  silver  of 
the  Altai  contains  small  quantities  of  gold  and  copper,  which 
are  extracted  at  the  St.  Petersburg  mint.  Tne  greatest 
quantity  of  gold  obtained  in  Siberia  in  any  one  year  was 
about  seventy- five  thousand  Russian  pounds;  but  much  of 
the  gold  region  is  yet  unexplored.  IJarnaoul  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  ten  thousand.  The  mining  population  are  in 
general  cleanly,  healthy,  and  surroundSi  with  manv  com- 
forts. Provisions  ai-e  very  low,  as  the  following  exhibit  will 
establish: 

White  ilour  per  pood  of  86  lbs.  English,  S&  AcL 

Black  or  rye  flour  "  "       4dL 

And  sometimes  "  **        2^ 

Beef  from  2«.  to  Hs,  2d.  for  36  lbs. 

Nilma,  or  white  salmon,  6«.  for  36  lbs. 

Sterlett,  9s,  for  86  lbs. 

Other  fish,  2<.  6dL  for  86  lbs. 

Gronse,  6d  a  pair ;  repchicks  or  tree-patridge,  SdL  to  4<iL  a  pair. 

Fresh  eggs,  1<.  per  hundred. 

Black  currants,  2  gallons  for  6dL 

lied  currants,  **  6d. 

Raspberries,  •*  8dL 

Strawberries,  *'  8dL 

Bilberries^  "  4cl 

We  must,  however,  conclude  our  hasty  references  to  tlie 
work  of  Mr.  Atkinson  with  a  single  picture  of  Tartar  lite, 
which  possesses  so  many  striking  features: 

"  Our  escort  guided  us  to  a  large  yourt  with  a  long  spear  stuck  into 
the  ground  at  the  door,  and  a  long  tuft  of  black  horie-hair  was  hang- 
ing fi*om  beneath  its  glittering  head.  A  fine  tall  man  met  us  at  the 
door.  He  caught  the  reins  of  my  bridle,  gave  me  his  hand  to  enable 
me  to  dismount,  and  led  me  into  the  yourt 

'^  This  was  Sultan  Baspasihan,  who  welcomed  me  into  his  dwelling. 
He  was  a  strong,  ruddy-faced  man,  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  kalat 
edged  with  sable,  and  wore  a  deep  crimson  shawl  round  his  waist ;  on 
his  head  was  a  red  cloth  conical  cap,  trimmed  with  foxskin^  with  an 
owl's  feather  hanging  from  the  top,  showing  his  descent  from  Genghis 
Khan.  A  Bokharian  carpet  had  been  spread,  on  which  he  seated 
me,  and  then  sat  down  opposite.  I  invited  him  to  a  seat  beside  me, 
which  evidently  gave  satisfaction.  In  a  few  minutes  two  boys  entered, 
bringing  in  tea  and  fruit.    They  were  dressed  in  striped  silk  kalats, 
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with  foxskin  caps  on  their  heads,  and  green  shawls  round  their  waists. 
They  were  his  two  sons.  The  sultana  was  out  on  a  visit  to  the  aatU 
of  another  sultan,  two  days'  journey  distant. 

"  The  yourt  was  a  large  one,  with  silk  curtains  hanging  on  one  side, 
covering  the  sleeping  place — bed  it  was  not.  Near  to  this  stood  a 
*  bcarcoote'  (a  large  black  eagle)  and  a  falcon  chained  to  their  perches; 
and  I  perceived  that  every  person  enteiing  the  j/ourt  kept  at  a  respect- 
ful distance  from  the  feathered  monarch.  On  the  opposite  side  were 
three  kids  and  two  lambs,  secured  in  a  small  pen.  There  was  a  pile 
of  boxes  and  Bokharian  carpets  behind  me,  and  the  large  koumis  sack 
carefully  secured  with  voilock.  Between  us  and  the  door  sat  eight  or 
ten  Kirghis  watching  my  proceedings  with  great  interest.  Outside  the 
door  were  a  group  of  women  with  tieir  small  black  eyes  intently  fixed 
on  the  stranger.  A  conversation  was  carried  on  between  the  sultan, 
a  Cossack,  and  Tchuck-a-boi ;  and  by  the  scrutiniziug  glances  of  the 
sultan  I  soon  perceived  that  I  was  the  subject  My  shooting-jacket, 
long  boots,  and  felt  hat  were  matters  of  interest,  but  my  belt  and  pis- 
tols formed  the  great  attraction.  The  sultan  wished  to  examine  them. 
Having  first  removed  the  caps,  I  handed  one  to  him;  he  turned  it  round 
in  every  direction,  and  looked  down  the  barrels.  This  did  not  satisfy 
him ;  he  wished  to  see  them  fired,  and  wanted  to  pJace  a  kid  for  the 
target,  probably  thinking  that  so  short  a  weapon  would  produce  no  effect. 
Declining  his  kid,  I  tore  a  leaf  out  of  my  sketch-book,  made  a  mark  in 
the  centre,  and  gave  it  to  the  Cossack.  He  understood  my  intention, 
split  the  end  of  a  stick,  slipped  in  the  edge  of  the  paper,  went  out,  and 
stuck  the  stick  in  the  ground  some  distance  from  the  yourU  The  sul- 
tan rose,  and  all  left  the  dwelling.  I  followed  him  out  and  went  to  the 
target.  Knowing  that  we  were  among  a  very  law  less  set,  I  determined 
they  should  see  that  even  these  little  implements  were  dangerous. 
Stepping  out  fifteen  paces,  I  turned  round,  cocked  my  pistol,  fired, 
and  made  a  hole  in  the  paper.  The  sultan  and  his  people  evidently 
thought  this  a  trick.  He  said  something  to  his  son,  who  instantly 
ran  off  into  the  yourt  and  brought  to  his  father  a  Chinese  wooden 
bowl.  This  was  placed  upside  down  on  the  stick  by  his  own  hand, 
and  when  he  had  returned  to  a  place  near  me,  I  sent  a  ball  through 
It  The  holes  were  examined  with  great  care;  indeed,  one  man 
placed  the  bowl  on  his  head,  to  see  where  the  hole  would  be  marked 
on  his  forehead.  This  was  sufficiently  significant.  The  people  we 
were  now  among  I  knew  to  be  greatly  dreaded  by  all  the  surrounding 
tribes :  in  short,  they  are  robbers  who  set  at  naught  the  authoriliy  of 
China,  and  carry  on  their  depredations  with  impunity. 

"  On  looking  round,  I  noticed  that  a  set  of  daring  fellows  had  been 
watching  my  movements  ;  also,  that  the  fatted  sheep  had  been  killed, 
and  the  repast  would  soon  be  given.  Two  brawny  cooks  were  skim- 
ming the  steaming  caldron,  and  other  preparations  were  in  progress, 
while  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  seated  around, 
waiting  for  the  feast.  As  a  Kirghis  banquet  is  for  any  European  an 
extraordinary  event,  I  shall  endeavor  to  describe  one  at  which  I  was 
the  guest  of  Sultan  Baspasihan.  The  party  were  far  too  numerous  to 
be  accommodated  in  his  yourL    A  Bokharian  carpet  was  spread  out- 
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side,  on  which  he  placed  me,  taking  his  seat  near.  A  small  space  in 
front  of  the  sultan  was  left  clear,  and  around  this  the  men  seated 
themselves  in  circles — the  elder,  or  more  distinguished  memhers  of  the 
trihe,  nearest  his  person  :  there  were  more  than  fifty  men,  women,  and 
children  assembled  in  front  of  tlieir  chief.  The  boys  sat  behind  the 
men ;  the  women  and  girls  occupied  the  last  place,  excepting  the 
dogs,  who  were  standing  at  a  short  distance,  apparently  quite  as  much 
interested  as  the  rest. 

"  When  all  were  seated,  two  men  came  into  the  inner  circle,  each 
having  a  cast-iron  vessel  shaped  something  like  a  coffee-pot.  One 
approached  the  sultan,  the  other  myself,  and  poured  warm  water  upon 
out  hands ;  but  each  person  must  provide  his  own  towel.  This  cere- 
mony was  performed  for  every  man,  from  the  sultan  to  the  herdsman. 
The  women  and  the  girls  were  left  to  do  it  for  themselves.  The  ab- 
lutions having  been  performed,  the  cooks  brought  in  the  smoking  ves- 
sels— long  wooden  trays,  similar  to  those  used  by  butchers  in  London — 
piled  up  with  heaps  of  boiled  mutton.  One  was  placed  between  the 
sultan  and  myself.  Riled  with  mutton  and  boiled  rice.  Each  man 
drew  his  knife  from  its  sheath,  dispensing  entirely  with  plates.  My 
host  seized  a  fine  piece  of  mutton  from  the  reeking  mass,  placed  it  in 
my  hand,  and  then  began  on  his  own  account.  This  was  the  signal 
to  fall  to,  and  many  hands  were  soon  dipped  in  the  other  trays.  The 
Kirghis  who  sat  nearest  the  trays  selected  the  things  ho  liked  best, 
and,  after  eating  a  part,  handed  it  to  the  man  sitting  behind ;  when 
again  diminislied,  tliis  was  passed  to  a  third,  then  to  the  boys;  and, 
having  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  these  hands  and  mouths,  the  bone 
reacjies  the  women  and  girls,  divested  of  nearly  every  particle  of  food. 
Finally,  when  these  poor  creatures  have  gnawed  till  nothing  is  left  on 
th^bone,  it  is  toss^  to  the  dogs.  While  the  dinner  was  progressing, 
I  observed  tliree  little  naked  urchins  creeping  up  toward  our  bowl  from 
behind  the  sultan,  whoso  attention  was  directed  to  the  circles  in  front. 
Their  little  eyes  anxiously  watched  his  movement,  and  when  sufliciently 
near,  their  hands  clutched  a  piece  of  mutton  from  the  tray.  They 
then  retreated  in  tlie  same  stealthy  manner  behind  a  heap  of  voilocks, 
and  devoured  the  spoil.  I  saw  this  repeated  two  or  three  times,  and 
was  highly  amused  by  their  cunning.  Beyond  the  women,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  dogs,  there  was  a  child  about  four  years  old, 
sitting  with  a  diy  leg-bone  of  a  sheep  in  its  hand.  This  puzzled  me 
at  fii*st,  till  I  saw  bones  thrown  among  them,  when  there  was  a  gene- 
ral rush  of  the  canine  race.  The  child  was  not  daunted  by  their 
growls;  his  bony  weapon  fell  heavy  on  their  noses,  and  he  frequently 
carried  off  the  spoil.  In  a  remarkably  short  time  the  sheep  had  dis- 
appeared, when  large  bowls  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  had  been  boiled 
were  handed  round,  and  drunk  with  a  great  relish  by  the  Kirghis. 
Tlie  dinner  being  ended,  two  men  brought  the  water-vessels,  and  poured 
the  warm  liquid  over  our  hands,  after  which  all  rose  up  and  went  to 
their  occupations. 

"  The  sultan  expressed  a  wish  to  see  our  rifles  used,  and  ordered 
three  of  his  men  to  bring  out  theirs.  I  gave  them  powder  and  lead, 
and  induced  them  to  fire  at  a  target  placed  at  sixty  paces  distant ;  each 
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man  fired  two  roands,  but  not  one  ball  touched  it.  They  then  re- 
moved ten  paces  nearer,  and  one  man  hit  it,  to  their  great  joy.  A 
Cossack  and  Tchuck-a-boi  next  fired,  and  sent  both  balls  near  the 
centre.  I  now  desired  one  of  the  Cossacks  to  place  the  target  at  what 
he  considered  the  best  long  range  for  their  rifles.  He  stepped  off 
two  hundreil  paces — about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  yards.  The 
sultan  and  his  Kirghis  looked  at  the  distance  with  utter  amazement. 
When  the  first  shot  was  fired,  and  the  hole  pointed  out  not  far  from 
the  centre,  they  were  astonished.  The  tai^et  was  a  oiece  of  dark 
voilock^  with  a  piece  of  white  paper  seven  inches  square,  pinned  ou 
the  middle.  This  I  have  always  found  much  better  than  a  black 
centre.  We  all  fired,  and  not  a  ball  missed  the  paper.  When  the 
sultan  saw  this,  I  fancied  that  it  made  a  strong  impression  on  his 
mind ;  the  superiority  of  our  arms,  and  the  way  they  were  used,  could 
scarcely  be  without  its  effect.  After  this  there  was  a  general  cleaning 
of  arms,  to  have  them  in  perfect  order." 


ART.  VI -THE  MINERALS  AND  SPRINGS  OF  ARKANSAS. 

Prkpabatort  to  the  isaue  of  the  first  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Arkansas,  which  will  appear  in  October  next,  Dr.  T>.  D.  Owen,  in  charge  of  the 
work,  has  addressed  a  very  interesting  letter  to  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
giving  an  account  of  his  early  reconnoisances. 

Ab  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  South  is  being  called  to  Arkansas  more 
and  more  every  day,  and  as  the  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  it  are  more 
meagre  than  in  regard  to  any  other  State  of  the  Confederation,  we  rejoice  at 
the  liberality  which  dictates  this  survey,  and  give  with  great  pleasure  the  first 
results  of  it  to  our  readers.  Tlie  letter  appears  in  the  Arkansas  True  Democrat. 
The  Doctor  says : 

"  Tlie  principal  rock  fonnations  which  I  have  observed,  occupying 
the  valleys  and  beds  of  the  streams  in  Hot  Spring  county,  and,  indeed, 
in  tbat  part  of  Pulaski  and  Saline  counties,  over  which  I  have  passed, 
are  various  modifications  of  aluminous,  talcous,  and  other  varieties  of 
magncsian  slates.  Though  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  these  slates 
occupy  very  extensive  areas  in  Hot  Spring  county  as  well  as  in  Pu- 
laski and  Saline  counties,  though  I  have  found  their  actual  outcrop 
only  very  local  and  usually  in  low  situations,  since  they  are,  to  a  ^reat 
extent,  concealed  from  view  and  deeply  buried  under  an  extensively 
distributed  debris  of  quartz — usually  of  the  milky  variety — intennixed 
with  abundance  of  loose,  flinty  gravel ;  both  derived  from  the  break- 
iiiuf  up  and  disruption  of  the  silicious  quartzore  rocks  which  alternate 
and  are  superimposed  upon  the  slate  formation,  and  which  form  the 
great  mass  of  the  more  elevated  ridges.  These  latter  rocks  were  seen 
to  best  advantage  in  the  ^divide'  between  Hot  Spring  and  Gulfer 
creeks,  where  they  include  beds  of  the  different  varieties  of  hone  and 
whetstones  for  which  Hot  Spring  county  is  justly  celebrated. 

"  Not  only  the  slates,  but  the  whole  of  these  silieious  rocks  have 
suffered  greatly,  at  one  period,  from  internal  convulsions,  of  which 
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abundant  evidence  is  found  in  the  tilted  and  highly  inclined  position 
of  the  strata ;  in  the  fractured  and  rent  condition  of  the  rocks ;  and 
in  the  wide-spread  detritus  that  covers  up  and  conceals  from  view 
much  of  the  parent  rock.  The  cleavage  joints  and  seams,  both  in  the 
slates  and  quartose  formation,  are  frequently  far  more  apparent  than 
the  original  bedding  of  deposition  and  stratification ;  this  renders  it 
often  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  true  course  of  the  dip  of  the  strata ; 
yet  the  protrusion  of  igneous  rocks  from  beneath  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hot  Springs,  as 
I  had  been  led  to  suppose.  Granite,  composed  principally  of  soda, 
felspar,  on  the  Fourche,  in  Pulaski  county,  a  range  of  green-stone  trap 
traversing  Cove  creek,  and  a  sienitic  rock  in  Magnet  Cove,  in  Hot 
Spring  county,  are  the  only  intrusive  rocks  which  came  under  my  ob- 
servation in  the  course  of  this  exploration ;  nevertheless,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  hypogene  (nether  bom)  rocks  reach  the  surface  elsewhere ; 
but  the  quartz  and  flinty  debris  is  so  abundant  that  but  little  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  for  the  geologist  to  detect  and  inspect  intrusive  rocks, 
especially  if  they  exist  in  low  valleys. 

"  Some  of  the  slates  which  were  observed,  near  the  confines  of  Pn- 
laski  and  Saline  counties,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Fourche,  have 
much  the  character  and  composition  of  slates  which  I  found  in  my 
survey  of  tlie  Northwest  on  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  near  the  northern  limits  of  the  United  States;  other  slates 
observed  in  the  Magnet  Cove,  and  along  some  portion  of  Hot  Spring 
creek,  approach,  in  lithological  aspect,  to  slates  in  the  gold  regions  of 
North  Carolina,  and  the  Occoee  District  of  Tennessee,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  not  being  pitted  over  with  small  cubical  cavities. 

"  From  the  occurrence  of  such  slates,  tlie  quailz  association,  and  the 
appearance  locally  of  black  magnetic  sand,  the  existence  of  some  gold 
may  be  inferred,  which  might  be  detected  by  washing  the  gravel  and 
sand  of  some  of  the  streams ;  still  I  have  myself,  as  yet,  not  actually 
seen  any  particles  of  gold  or  gold-bearing  quartz ;  nor  have  I,  so  far, 
obtained  any  well  authenticated  evidence  of  its  having  been  actually 
collected  by  others,  except  a  few  particles  said  to  have  been  washed 
out  of  the  sands  of  Cove  creek.  1  could,  therefore,  at  present,  only 
recommend  the  search  as  accessory  to  other  pursuits  during  hours  and 
days  of  leisure.  Those  who  have  had  experience  in  California  oi  in 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  would  be  best  qualified  to  under- 
take such  work ;  and  for  the  sake  of  proving  the  grounds  adjacent  to 
these  peculiar  slates  it  would  be  well  for  the  owners  of  lands,  thus 
favorably  situated,  and  with  such  experience,  to  undertake,  when  not 
otherwise  employed,  to  test  their  lands. 

"  Where  the  slates  are  smooth  and  soapy  to  the  touch,  traversed  by 
ferruginous  quartz  veins,  (i.  e.  reddish  yellow  quartz,)  and  where  black, 
magnetic  iron  sand  is  observed  in  the  gullies  and  beds  of  the  creeks, 
are  the  most  favorable  situations  to  prosecute  the  search ;  and,  if  the 
symptoms  justify  the  task,  some  of  the  streams  might  be  turned,  and 
the  gravel  and  sands  of  their  beds  washed  and  fanned ;  some  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  rewarded  by  interesting  discoveries,  if  not  in  gold, 
in  brilliant  transparent  crystals  of  quartz,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  detection 
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of  beds  or  veins  of  serpentine,  ^hich  appear  to  be  locally  associated 
with  the  slates  of  this  country,  particularly  where  it  is  intermixed 
with  a  black  flinty  slate  (kieselschicfcr.)  Where  the  argellaceous, 
talcons,  and  mica  slates  lie  adjacent  to  granite,  as  docs  the  killas  of 
Cornwall,  and  the  schists  of  tbe  mineral  regions  of  Connecticut,  dis- 
coveries of  valuable  ores  of  copper  and  other  metals  may  be  expected. 
**  The  novacvlite,  or  honcstones,  of  Hot  Spring  county  is  truly  a 
most  beautiful  material.  The  finest  quality,  fit  for  setting  a  delicate 
edge  on  razors  and  cutlery,  is  sometimes  opalescent,  and  sometimes 
possesses  the  snowy  whiteness  and  appearance  of  the  close-textured 
Carrara  marble.  Every  grade  of  grit  and  hardness  may  be  obtained 
in  the  high  ridges  of  the  western  part  of  Hot  Spring  county,  from 
that  suitable  for  grinding  an  axe  to  the  hard  variety  in  use  by  engrav- 
ers. The  purer  varieties  of  the  *  Arkansas  honestone'  break  with  a 
flat  conchoidal  fracture,  and  present  the  appearance  and  lustre  of  the 
purest  and  whitest  wax,  perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  blemish.  In 
the  selection,  care  has  to  be  taken  to  reject  those  traversed  by  quartz 
veins,  which  are  sometimes  so  minute  and  so  nearly  the  color  of  the 
stone  that  they  can  hardly  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye  without  close 
inspection.  Quartz  veins  greatly  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  stone 
by  blurring  the  edge  of  the  tool  every  time  it  passes  over  it.  Beds, 
even  of  the  finest  grain,  are  abundant  in  this  part  of  Hot  -Spring 
county ;  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the  manufacturer  of  this  valua- 
ble article  experiences  is  in  the  fissured  and  fractured  condition  of  the 
rock  in  its  original  bed,  incident,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  the 
disturbed,  ruptured,  dislocated,  and  upheaved  state  of  the  whole  quar- 
toae  formation  in  the  ridges  around  the  Hot  Springs,  bespeaking  of  the 
internal  commotions  which  at  one  period  convulsed  this  country. 
Many  quarries  of  the  best  quality  of  hone  and  whetstones  are  rendered 
useless  from  these  causes,  as  no  solid  blocks  of  sufficient  size  can  be 
obtained.  Much  labor  and  money  has  often  to  be  expended  before 
quarries  ctm  be  discovered  which  will  afford  blocks  of  the  required 
size,  and  free  from  the  imperfections  of  quartz  veins,  which  latter  have 
in  fact  originated  from  the  same  cause,  the  cracks  having  been  subse- 
quently filled  up  by  an  infiltration  of  watei-s  holding  silex  in  solution. 
This,  together  with  the  excellence  of  the  quality  of  the  stone,  is  the 
reason  why,  even  now,  these  'Arkansas  honcstones'  still  command 
80  high  a  price  in  the  market.  With  the  proper  precaution  and  ex- 
perience these  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  and  we  have  to  look  to 
this  part  of  Arkansas  for  oilstones  such  as  Egypt  hardly  produces ; 
and  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  mineral  which  Hot  Spring 
county,  at  present,  aflbrds.  The  *  divide'  between  Hot  Spring  and 
Gulfer  creeks  has  furnished,  up  to  this  time,  the  greatest  variety  of  the 
'Ouachita  oilstone,'  and  'Arkansas  hone.' 

"  Intense  chemical  action  beneath  the  hardened  crust,  has  given 
rise  to  gaseous  emanations ;  the  elastic  force  of  these  pent  up  vapors 
and  gases  overcoming,  at  last,  the  resistance  exerted  by  the  superin- 
cumbent rocks,  finally  found  a  vent  by  dislocating,  tilting,  and  rending 
asunder  its  rocky  casement ;  and  though  these  powerful  forces  now 
slumber  by  reason,  probably,  of  these  vents  which  they  have  mad© 
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for  themselves  through  these  numerous  crevices  of  the  rocks,  we  have 
still  evidence  of  an  incandescent  condition  of  the  interior  in  the  nu- 
merous liot  springs  which  issue  from  the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  and 
which,  doubtless,  have  acquired  their  temperature  either  bj  actual 
contact  with  the  still  heated  rocks  amongst  which  they  flow,  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  by  the  waters  being  permeated  by  heated  gases, 
vapors,  and  steam  in  their  course  to  the  surface. 

**  The  theory  has  been  advanced  by  some  that  their  temperature  is 
due  to  the  water  coming  in  ccmtact  with  caustic  lime  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  ;  this  notion,  altogether  improbable,  and  hardly  admissible, 
since,  even  if  caustic  lime  has,  at  one  time,  assisted  at  their  sources, 
the  incessant  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  continuing  through  ages,  which 
even  now  forces  its  way  in  volumes  to  the  surface  at  this  locality, 
would,  long  ere  this,  have  converted  the  caustic  lime  into  carbonate  of 
lime,  (limestone,)  which  combinatioq  could  no  longer  generate  heat  by 
simple  contact  with  water.  It  is  possible  that  the  water  itself,  coming 
in  contact  with  highly  oxidizablo  metallic  bases,  such  as  those  that 
may  be  extracted  from  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  might  itself 
suffer  decomposition,  yielding  its  oxygen  to  the  metal  with  an  evolu- 
tion of  heat  amply  sufficient,  it  is  true,  to  raise  its  tempei-ature  even 
to  the  boiling  point,  but  in  that  case,  we  should,  probably,  find  an 
evolution  of  hydrogen  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  accompanying  the 
water  to  the  surface,  and  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  admit  that  the 
water  comes  from  an  immense  depth,  entirely  beyond  the  oxidising 
influence  of  atmospheric  air,  all  of  which  is  less  probable  than  the 
explanation  heretofore  advanced,  of  heated  gases  and  vapors,  which 
we  actually  see  bubbling  to  the  surface  through  the  water,  imparting 
their  caloric  to  the  water  during  their  passage. 

"  It  is  from  the  southwest  slope  of  the  same  *  divide'  which  affords 
the  lioncstoncs,  that  the  celebrated  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  reach 
the  surface  and  flow  in  numerous  streamlets  down  its  declivity,  mingling 
their  waters  finally  with  those  of  Hot  Spring  creek,  which  for  many 
hundred  yards  reeks  in  the  morning  sun  from  the  ascent  of  the  heated 
vapors,  not  even  cooled  down  by  coumiingling  with  the  cold  waters 
of  that  stream. 

*'  There  arc  said  to  be  some  thirty  or  forty  diff'erent  sources  whence 
hot  springs  issue  to  the  surface.  I  examined  personally  and  took  the 
temperature  of  twenty-five,  and  found  them  to  vary  from  106°  to  149** 
of  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer,  manufactured  by  Kendall  &  Bro.,  of 
London.  It  is  said  that  the  hottest  have  been  found  to  range  Borae- 
timcs  as  high  as  150°  to  156° ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  this  dif- 
ference is  to  be  accounted  for  by  variations  m  the  scales  of  different 
therm omctei*s,  or  whether  the  springs  are  themselves  intermittent  in 
their  temperature.  I  only  found  one  rising  as  high  as  140°,  one  146°, 
two  145°,  two  144°,  two  142°;  the  othere  ranging  from  134°  down- 
wards. 

"  These  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  are,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  tho  hottest  springs  in  the  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains ; 
for  the  *  Hot  Springs  of  Virginia'  only  range  from  100  to  100°,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  published  of  those  springs  in  1854,  by  John 
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J.  Moorman,  M.  D.,  and  the  average  temperature  of  the  *  Warm 
Springs  of  Virginia'  is  stated,  by  the  same  author,  to  be  only  98®  of 
Fahrenheit  scale. 

"From  the  number  of  these  springs  and  the  variety  of  temperature, 
baths  of  any  required  temperature  might  be  furnished  to  invalids  and 
bathers  at  a  moment's  notice.  At  present,  however,  they  arc  all  con- 
ducted into  a  common  gutter  that  supplies  the  reservoirs  over  tlie  bath- 
houses, and  when  drawn  off  for  the  douche  or  for  the  bath-tub,  the 
wat«r  is  usually  at  a  temperature  as  hot  as  the  skin  can  bear  it,  and 
Often  hotter. 

"Those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  appreciate  degrees  of 
heat  by  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer,  will  be  able  to  fonn  a  correct 
idea  of  the  temperature,  from  the  fact  that  the  hottest  of  them  are 
just  the  right  temperature  to  scald  hogs  and  take  the  feathers  oti' 
chickens.  The  water  of  one  spring  is  conducted  into  the  kitchen  of 
the  hotel,  which  there  serves  for  a  variety  of  useful  purpose,  and  econ- 
omizes fuel. 

".Where  these  hot  springs  liave  flowed  down  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
they  have  deposited  in  their  course  c^careoua  tufa^  which  has  coated 
the  entire  eurface  down  to  the  edge  of  Hot  Spring  creek  with  a  crust 
and  wall  of  porous  carbonate  of  lime;  some  of  which,  recently  formed, 
is  still  in  the  state  of  a  soft  mud  ;  other  portions  are  more  or  less  in- 
durated. But  little  of  it  has,  however,  acquired  the  solidity  or  retain- 
ed the  purity  of  color  of  the  travertiuo  deposited  from  the  hot  springs 
flowing  from  the  banks  of  the  Appenines,  in  Italy,  and  which  has 
been  employed  in  that  country,  in  the  construction  of  St.  Peters  and 
some  of  the  most  noble  and  elalwrate  architectural  structures  of  that 
country,  and  forms  the  precipitous  and  picturesque  cliffs  around 
Tivoli. 

"My  chemical  reagent  case  being  at  my  camp  in  White  county, 
where  the  geological  survey  is  now  progressing,  I  have  not  been  able, 
on  this  occjision,  to  make  a  thorougli  test  of  the  constituents  of  the 
hot  springs ;  but  I  have  applic«l  such  as  1  could  obtain  in  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's oHico,  at  the  Uot  Springs,  and  find  the  following  ingredients: 
carbonic  acid,  lime,  magnesia,  and  probably  alumina,  also  silica; 
chlorides :  probably  both  of  soda  and  potash. 

"Judging  from  the  curative  properties  of  those  waters,  I  expect  to 
find  in  them,  when  thc^y  come  to  be  thoroughly  analyzed,  carbonate 
of  potash  and  soda,  as  well  as  iodides  and  bromides  of  those  bases ; 
since,  in  most  cases,  glandular  swellings  and  visceral  obstructions 
seem  to  be  removed  and  reduced  by  the  use  of  those  water's.  To 
detect  these  springs  it  is  almost  always  necessary  first  to  concentrate 
the  water  by  boiling  down  large  quantities  of  the  water  before  the 
chemical  reactions  of  these  substances  can  be  brought  out.  The  same 
remarks  af»ply  to  the  detection  of  firsenic,  wliich,  however,  is  usually 
best  det4?cted  in  the  deposits  and  sediments.  No  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen was  detected  in  the  iniconcentraUd  water  of  the  spring  ex- 
amined. I  did  not  have  tlie  means  of  testing  for  the  presence  of  either 
nitrogen  or  oxygen. 
"Hereafter,  during  the  regular  and  systematic  progress  of  the  geo- 
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logical  survey,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  in  detail  in  regard  to  the 
chemical  constituents  of  these  remarkable  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas. 
I  am  induced  to  believe,  however,  that  their  effects  in  the  cure  of 
diseases  are  due  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  their  elevated  temperature 
than  to  their  chemical  properties  ;  for  thermal  waters  produce  always 
powerful  effects,  both  on  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems,  and 
remove,  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  with  the  copious  perspiration 
induced,  effete,  obnoxious,  and  abnormal  matters.  However,  the 
chemical  contents  acting  more  on  the  secretory  and  glandular  organs, 
oflon  aid  materially  in  removing  obstructions  and  regulating  the 
secretions. 

"  Experience  has  ftilly  demonstrated  the  valuable  remedial  proper- 
tics  of  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  especially  in  chronic  diseases. 
For  cutaneous  disorders,  certain  chronic  forms  of  rheumatism,  gout, 
neuralgia,  mercurial  complaints,  and  visceral  obstructions,  they  are 
peculiarly  applicable,  and  often  effect  remarkable  euros  even  in  a  short 
.space  of  time.  Many  cases  which  have  refused  to  yield  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  medicine  by  the  most  experienced  and  skillful  physicians, 
have  been  either  greatly  mitigated  or  entirely  cured  by  the  use  of 
these  waters.  Invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  even  Europe, 
have  resorted  to  these  Hot  Springs  with  the  happiest  effe.cts  on  their 
health,  spirits,  and  constitution ;  and  from  the  great  variety  in  the 
temperature  of  the  different  springs  they  are  applicable  to  every  case 
where  thermal  waters  are  indicated; 

"The  magnificent  crystallizations  of  limpid  quart<z  found  both  in 
Hot  Spring  and  Montgomery  counties,  and  elsewhere  in  this  part  of 
Arkansas,  are  either  obtained  from  cavities  and  crevices  in  a  hard 
(juartzose  sandstone,  situated  usually  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ridges 
of  the  above  described  quartzose  formation,  overlying  the  slates,  or  in 
the  red  clay  and  loose  debris  at  the  foot  of  their  slopes.  They  have 
evidently  been  formed  by  the  percolation  of  waters,  holding  silica  in 
solution,  into  the  cavities  and  interstices  of  the  sandstone.  Silex  is 
often  dissolved  by  thermal  waters,  especially  those  impregnated  with 
alkaline  carbonates. 

"  When  such  waters  have  an  opportunity  of  depositing  their  mine- 
ral contents  slowly  and  without  disturbance,  the  silex  will  be  deposited, . 
atom  by  atom,  so  as  to  assume  the  regular  mathematical  solid  peculiar 
to  this  beautiful  mineral.  This  law  applies,  indeed,  to  all  pure  mineral 
.substances  of  definite  chemical  composition ;  each  mineral,  when  pass- 
ing from  the  liquid  to  the  .solid  state,  will  arrange  its  particles  in  con- 
t'onnity  with  the  plans  of  the  mathematical  nucleus  appertaining  to 
it,  on  and  around  which  they  will  seggregatc  in  decraments  either  co- 
incident with  the  planes  of  the  original  primitive  nucleus,  or  pass  into 
secondary  derivative  forms,  oflen  complicated,  but  always  dessectable 
back  to  the  primative  form. 

"  The  well  finished  surfaces  of  such  crystallizations  have  tlie  most 
exqui.site  natural  polish,  reflecting  images  with  such  perfection  that 
the  mineralogist  has  availed  himself  of  their  mirror-like  faces  in 
onler  to  measure  the  angles  of  adjacent  planes  with  an  instmment 
cnllod  a  goniometer ;  and  this  is  often  his  most  reliable  guide  in  dc- 
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ciding  apQn  the  identitj  of  specica,  each  mineral  specieB  having  its 
appropriate  angle,  even  if  it  should  not  differ  in  the  namber  and  gene- 
ral arrangement  of  its  planes/' 


ART.  VII.-EARLY  HISTORY  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  YIRGIXIA. 

No.  V. 

Manures. — The  early  Virginians  appear  to  have  paid  but  little 
attention  to  the  subject  of  manures,  or  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil 
in  any  way  after  it  was  cleared,  the  garden  and  an  extra  lot  for  raising 
roots  and  other  vegetables,  the  orchard  and  another  lot  for  raising 
cotton,  perhaps,  excepted.*  As  the  excellent  products  of  the  two 
first  are  subjects  of  frequent  mention,  we  may  suppose  them  to  have 
been  the  chief  recipients  of  the  accumulations  of  the  stable.  Not  so, 
however,  with  their  fields ;  and  the  reason  was  given  in  the  former 
report — the  abundance  of  virgin  soil  at  their  disposal. 

Says  Glover,  "  When  the  strength  of  their  land  is  worn  out,  they 
never  manure  it  to  bring  it  in  heart,  but  let  it  lie  for  pasture  for  all 
men's  cattle  to  graze  upon,  and  clear  more  ground  out  of  the  woods 
to  plant  in."  And  Clayton,  "  The  generality  of  Virginia  is  a  sandy 
land  with  a  shallow  soil,  so  that  after  they  have  cleared  a  fresh  piece 
of  ground  out  of  the  woods,  it  will  not  bear  tobacco  past  two  or  three 
years,  unless  cato-penned  ;  for  they  manure  their  ground  by  keeping 
their  cattle,  as  in  the  south  you  do  your  sheep,  every  night  confining 
them  within  hurdles,  which  they  remove  when  they  have  sufficiently 
dunged  one  spot  of  ground.  But,  alas !  they  cannot  improve  much 
thus.  Besides,  it  produces  a  strong  sort  of  tobacco,  in  which  the 
smokers  say  they  can  plainly  taste  a  fulsomeness.  Therefore,  every 
three  or  four  years  they  must  be  for  clearing  a  new  piece  of  ground 
out  of  the  woods,  which  requires  much  labor  and  toil,  it  being  so  thick 
grown  all  over  with  massy  timber.  Thus  their  plantations  run  over 
vast  tracts  of  ground,  each  ambitioning  to  engross  as  much  as  they 
i^an,  that  they  may  be  sure  to  have  enough  to  plant,  and  for  their 
flocks  and  herds  of  cattle  to  feed  and  range  in.  So  that  plantations 
of  1,000,  2,000,  or  3,000  acres  are  common ;  whereby  the  comitry  is 
thinly  inhabited ;  their  living  solitary  and  unsociable ;  trading  con- 
fused and  dispersed,  besides  other  inconveniences;  whereas  they 
might' improve  200  or  800  acres  to  more  advantage,  and  would  make 
the  country  much  more  healthy."  Again,  Hugh  Jones,  in  1724,  "The 
whole  country  is  a  perfect  forest,  except  where  the  woods  are  cleared 
for  plantations,  and  old  fields^  and  where  have  formerly  been  Indian 
towns,  and  poisoned  fields  and  meadows,  where  the  timber  has  been 
burnt  down  in  fur-hunting,  or  otherwise ;  and  about  the  creeks  and 
rivers  are  large  rank  morasses  or  marshes,  and  up  the  country  are 
poor  savannahs.     Land  newly  cleared  will  last  for  tobacco  some  years, 

*FIax  and  hemp  were  also  among  their  small  crops^  but  the  scene  of  the 
fonner  wa«  annually  changed ;  the  latter,  though  requiring  a  rich  soil,  might 
We  raised  for  many  years  on  the  same  spot  without  exuauetmg  its  fertility. 
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if  it  be  good,  as  it  is  where  fine  timber  or  grape-vines  grow.  Wlien 
hired,  it  is  forced  to  bear  tobacco  by  jpevvhig  their  cattle  upon  it ;  but 
cow-pen  tobacco  tastes  strong.  When  land  is  tired  of  tobacco  it  will 
bear  Indian  corn,  or  English  wheat,  or  any  other  European  grain  or 
seed,  with  wonderful  increase." — Pages  35,  39. 

While  we  here  see  the  antiquity  of  moveable  cow-pens,  we  also 
find  that  the  practice  of  cutting  down,  wearing  out,  and  turning  out 
lands,  of  which  we  have  had  such  reiterated  complaints,  is  also  no 
novelty.  And  yet  had  other  modes  of  improving  their  lands  been 
suggested  from  the  very  fii-st.  Thus  Smith,  "The  color  of  the  earth 
we  tound  in  divers  places,  rcscmbleth"  *  *  *  " fuller's  earth,  »iar/, 
and  divers  other  such  appearances.''  And,  again  :  "  To  manure  the 
land  no  place  hath  more  white  and  blue  marble  [marlJ  than  here." — 
I.  115,  11.  38.  And  Clayton:  "Hitherto  they  have  used  no  other 
mode  of  improving  and  manuring  their  land  in  Virginia  than  cow- 
penning;  yet  I  suppose  they  might  find  very  good  tnarl  in  many 
places.  I  have  seen  both  red  and  blnr*  marl  at  some  breaks  of  hills. 
This  would  he  their  proper  manure  for  tlieir  aandy  land^  if  they  spread 
it  not  too  thick,  theirs  being,  as  I  have  said,  a  shallow,  sandy  soil, 
which  was  the  reason  1  never  advised  any  to  use  liine,  though  they 
have  very  good  lime  of  oyster^shells ;  for  that  is  the  properest  manure 
for  cold  clay  land,  and  not  for  sandy  soil.  But  as  most  lands  hav^ 
one  swamp  or  another  bordering  on  them,  thoy  may  certainly  get 
admirable  ^fiitch  [marah-mudj  wherewith  to  manure  all  their  uplan^.'^ — 
See  also  Beverley's  History,  B.  II.  Chap,  III.,  or  Farmers'  Regmter, 
VII.  667. 

Here  are  clear  recommendations  to  the  use  of  marl,  first  by  the 
founder  of  the  colony,  and  afterwards  by  one  of  its  most  intelligent 
sojourners,  yet  we  know  not  that  it  was  heeded  by  the  planters.  If 
experiments  were  tried  and  proved  suc(;essful,  the  knowledge  of  them 
has  been  lost.  For,  while  several  travelers  and  others  refer  to  the 
mixture  of  shells  with  the  soil  in  particular  localities,  and  Mr.  Jcfiersos, 
in  his  "  Notes,"  says  that  "  marl  abounds  generally,"  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  its  use  or  etfects.  Some  of  the  planters,  however,  having  tried 
marsh-mud  as  a  manure  for  their  tobacco -lots — a  spadeful  in  each  hill 
— fresh  from  the  mai*»h,  and  found  it  injurious  rather  than  beneficial, 
he  [Clayton]  advised  that  it  be  carricul  out  and  left  in  heaps  to  be 
pulverized  by  one  or  more  winter's  frosts  ])efore  spreading.  But  this 
suggestion,  like  many  others,  perhaps  was  premature. 

Yet,  would  it  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  old  Virginians  knew 
nothing  of  an  improved  agriculture?  We  have  already  heard  the 
comprehensive  testimony  of  Jones  :  **  Most  if  not  all  sorts  of  Enplitk 
husbandry,  /  know  eiperimattolbj^  may  be  carried  on  there  with  mnch 
less  labor,  and  fai-  greater  increase  than  in  England."  Why,  then,  was 
it  not  adopted  and  persisted  in  l  This  recjuires  explanation,  and 
fortunately  Jones  himself  gives  reasons  good,  though  he  has  overlooke<i 
seyeral  of  the  strongest 

"As  for  6ar/tfy'«  being bunit  up  with  dry,  hot  weather,  it  often  has 

the  Mune  fete  in  several  parts  of  England ;  besides,  more  experiertce 

WervatfOfi  ofsecuons  will  make  people  more  expert  in  the  manage- 
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nient  of  that  and  all  other  sorte  of  grain  or  scccIr,  and  grass,  that  they 
have  not  there  brought  yet  to  the  greatest  perfection. 

"Several -&'n^/wA/ar>«<?r*  have  indeed  been  baulked  of  their  ex- 
jtectatJon,  in  attempts  of  carrying  on  tlieir  art  to  grout  advantage  in 
Virginia,  but  this,  in  a  great  measure,  I  attribute  to  their  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  too  atrict  observance  of  Entfl'tBh  customs  and  tinies^  without 
making  proper  allowance  for  the  difference  of  soih^seaaoHs^aThd  climates  ; 
besides  the  vast  expense  and  trouble,  and  the  long  time  required  in 
clearing  the  ground  for  their  purpose,  in  building  cf  barns,  farm-houses, 
dec.  So  that  at  last  they  run  into  the  rapid  current  of  planting  to- 
l>acco,  which  they  know  will  bnng  them  in  a  certain  gain  with  bat 
little  expense. 

**  Now  for  the  conveniency  of  husbandry,  I  know  a  certain  gentle- 
man,  who  employs  a  great  number  of  negroes  in  clearing  plantations, 
and  planting  corn  and  tobacco  as  usual  witli  this  intention,  viz:  when 
the  negroes  shall  have  cleared  the  laud,  planted  hedges^  and  built  bams 
and  fiarm-houscs  gradually  in  a  few  years,  without  any  hindrance  to 
tlieir  crops,  then  he  proposed  to  let  these  farms  with  a  stock  of  cattle, 
<&c.,  ready  upon  them,  for  a  small  rent  and  fines,  to  such  poor,  honest, 
and  skillful  farmers  as  he  can  procure  to  come  and  take  them,  either 
upon  long  lease  or  for  lives,  and  remove  his  negroes  upon  fresh  land 
to  prepare  more  farms  ^Tis  pity  hut  this  project  were  more  frequently 
practised  ;  for  thereby  good  estates  might  be  raised  in  femilies,  many 
an  unfortunate  family  might  retrieve  their  bad  circumstances,  and  find 
employment  and  great  benefit ;  and  all  this  carried  on  with  the  same 
opportunity  of  piofit  from  tobacco  as  other  gentlemen  planters  have; 
nay  better,  in  that  the  hands  would  be  still  tending  fresh  ground." — 
Pages  124-5. 

We  regret  that  he  omitted  to  give  Uie  name  of  this  gentleman^  for 
it  was  worthy  of  being  remembered  by  posterity,  and  his  method,  wo 
think,  was  worthy  of  adoption,  as  their  settled  policy,  by  all  such 
wealthy  planters  whose  capital  would  permit  it.  Had  sucn  been  the 
<;a8e,  very  different  would  have  been  tlie  condition  of  Virginia. 

Again  :  '*  Would  it  not  be  for  the  good  of  thousands  of  unfortunate 
people,  besides  for  the  benefit  of  Virginia,  \f  fanners  were  there  settled, 
and  husbandry  carried  on  regularly,  and  all  sorts  of  grain  and  grass 
brought  to  perfection  ?"  "  Row  cheap  might  ships  be  there  victualed 
with  the  best  provision,  and  what  quantities  of  barreled  beef  and  pork 
might  be  exported  from  Virginia,  with  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  Ac, 
and  be  sent  to  several  parts  of  the  world,  where  such  things  tum  to 
very  good  account  for  the  merchant  and  farmer?  Afany  indeed  have 
been  baulked  in  planting  and  husbandry  there ;  hut  such  have  been 
chUfiy  Londoners,  who  are  strangers  to  country  husinessr — Pages 
UO-41. 

The  failure  of  such  was  not  like  to  convert  the  native  planter,  who 
under  the  circumstances  proved  himself  the  tmly  practical  man.  lie 
was  not  without  apology  for  his  general  system,  however  posterity 
may  lament  its  abuses.  If  he  yielded  to  the  magi>etic  attraction  of 
tobacco,  it  was  because  the  grasping  and  oppressive  policy  of  the 
mother  country  had  left  no  other  source  of  snpply  for  the  nnmerouii 
6 
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wants  of  Uiat  civilization  which  he  was  not  willing  to  surrender.  lie 
met  the  present  necessity.  And  if  he  did  not  immediately  set  about 
devising  an  improved  system  adapted  to  his  locality,  or  if  he  omitted 
to  put  in  practice  the  whole  of  what  he  knew,  it  was  because  of  the 
hnmense  treasure  of  virgin  soil  which  lay  in  his  rear  and  invited  his 
occupation.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  when  we  read  such  pas- 
sages as  the  following,  written  as  they  were  much  more  than  a  century 
after  the  settlement  of  our  country : 

**  Viewed  and  considered  as  a  settlement,  Virginia  is  far  from  being 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  Not  a 
tenth  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  and  that  which  is  cultivated,  is  far 
from  being  so  in  the  most  advantageous  manner.  It  produces,  bow- 
ever,  considerable  quantities  of  grain  and  cattle,  and  fruit  of  many 
kinds,  besides  hogs,  sheep,  and  horses. 

**  It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  this  colony  can  be  called  flourish- 
ing or  not ;  because  though  it  produces  great  quantities  of  tobacco 
and  grain,  yet  there  seem  to  be  very  few  improvements  carrying  on  it. 
Great  part  of  Virginia  is  a  wilderness,  and  as  many  of  the  gentlemen 
are  in  possession  of  immense  tracts  of  land,  it  is  like  to  contmue  so. 

"The  Viiginians  arc  content  if  they  can  but  live  from  day  to  day; 
they  confine  themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco ; 
and  if  they  have  but  enough  of  this  to  pay  their  merchants  in  London, 
and  to  provide  for  their  pleasures,  tliey  are  satisfied  and  desire  nothing 
more.  Some  few,  indeed,  have  been  rather  more  enterprising,  and 
have  endeavored  to  improve  their  estates  by  raising  indigo^  and  other 
schemes ;  but  whether  it  has  been  owing  to  the  climate,  or  to  their 
inexperience  in  these  matters,  I  am  unable  to  determine,  but  their  suc- 
cess has  not  answered  their  expectations." — Burnaby,  in  1759,  Hist. 
Reg.  V.  37,91. 

Or  take  this  from  a  later  witness :  "  The  agriculture  on  the  plan- 
tations is  different  frwn  everything  in  Europe^  being  either  tobacco, 
three  feet  high,  with  the  plants  a  yard  apart,  or  Indian  corn,  at  the 
distance  of  six  feet  between  each  stalk,  in  regular  straight  rows,  fre- 
quently twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  height." — Smyth,  in  1773 ;  Ibid,  VI.,  81 . 

These  were  her  principal  staples.  The  labor  required  for  their  pro- 
duction was  either  arduous  or  incessant  The  King  of  Britain  claimed 
for  his  people,  and  rigidly  enforced,  the  exclusive  right  of  traffic  in  the 
fruits  of  that  labor.  For  these  the  planters  of  Virginia  were  badly 
paid,  and  of  course  there  could  have  been  left.but  litUe  leisure  or  capi- 
tal to  be  devoted  to  other  objects,  had  this  been  permitted  and  properly 
encouraged.  If  England  had  no  mch  drill  crops  as  tobacco  and  Indian 
com ;  if  our  climate  was  so  different  from  hers  as  to  demand  a  change 
of  times  and  seasons  in  sowing  and  reaping  and  all  the  operations  of 
a  judicious  husbandry,  then  would  it  have  been  folly  to  look  there  for 
the  instruction  which  could  only  be  learned  in  the  school  of  experiment 

The  loyalty  of  Virginia  was  grossly  abused,  and  she  sniSered  ac- 
cordindy.  But  when  she  came  to  act  on  her  own  responsibility,  and 
was  called  at  once,  by  necessity  and  patriotism,  to  reconcile  improve- 
ment with  profit,  she  happily  found  that  she  had  not  gone  too  f»x  to 
recede,  and  that  "  where  tnere  was  a  will  there  was  a  way.'* 
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There  was  a  time — and  nearly  in  the  dawn  of  our  history — when, 
as  we  have  seen,  efforts  were  made  by  the  authorities  abroad  "to  draw 
off  the  people  from  the  immediate  planting  of  tobacco,  by  enga^ng 
them  in  the  product  of  other  and  more  useful  commodities."  These 
attempts  were  favored  by  our  domestic  legislation,  which  for  genera- 
tions did  not  lose  sight  of  an  object  so  important.  Of  these  new  sub- 
jects of  culture,  recommended  with  such  persistence  but  followed  by 
the  people  with  unequal  steps,  wine  and  silk  occupy  too  conspicuous 
a  place  in  our  history  to  be  passed  over  in  such  a  review  as  this.  We 
beg  to  say  a  few  words  of  these  in  order. 

Vineyards  and  Winb. — Smith  and  his  companions  having  observed 
that  the  vine  was  indigenous  in  Virginia ;  that  it  grew  with  remarka- 
ble luxuriance ;  and  where  sufiicienuy  exposed  to  the  sun,  that  it  bore 
fruit  in  abundance.  "Of  these  hedge-grapes,"  says  he,  "we  made 
near  twenty  gallons  of  wine,  which  was  lil^e  our  French  British 
teineSj  hut  certainly  they  would  prove  good  were  they  well  manured^ — 
i.  126.  He  complained  that  those  who  depreciated  all  his  labors  in 
behalf  of  the  colony,  said  that  the  wine  was  too  sour — "  yet  better 
than  they  sent  us  any  :  and  in  two  or  three  years  but  one  hogshead 
of  claret." — Hist  Register,  I.  64.  But  this  was  sufficient  for  an  ex- 
periment Of  the  idlers  who  returned  to  their  work  on  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Delaware,  we  read  that  "  The  French  prepared  to  plant  the 
vines." — Smith,  H.  5.  In  1619  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  sent  over  "divers 
skilUul  vignerons,  together  with  store  of  vine-slips  of  the  best  iJuro- 
pean  hinds^ — Stith,  177.  In  1621  the  Frenchmen  affirmed  that  no 
country  was  more  proper  for  vines,  olives,  silk,  rice,  Ac.,,  and  returned 
a  specimen  of  their  product. — Smith,  XL  60 ;  Stith,218;  Beverley,  107, 

But  in  1629  the  Assembly,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  Charles  I.  recom- 
mending these  and  other  commodities  to  their  continued  attention, 
state  that  these  Frenclimen  cither  did  not  understand  their  business  or 
willfully  concealed  their  skill,  for  that  they  worked  to  but  little  purpose. 
In  1632  they  say  further,  that  they  not  only  neglected  to  plant  any 
vines  themselves,  but  had  ruined  the  vineyard  raised  with  great  cost 
by  the  old  Company ;  and  passed  an  oider  the  same  session  that  each 
planter  should  that  year  set  five  plants  per  poll,  and  the  next  year 
twenty.  In  1668  they  offered  a  premium  of  10,000  lbs.  tobacco  to 
whomsoever  should  first  make  two  tuns  of  wine  from  a  vineyard  planted 
here.— Hening  I.  136,  161,  170. 

Before  1648,  Capt  Brocas,  of  the  Council,  who  had  traveled  abroad, 
caused  a  vineyard  to  be  planted  and  had  made  most  excellent  wine. — 
Hist  Register,  II.  74.  Glover,  who  had  also  noticed  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  the  native  vines,  informs  us,  that  "  some  few  of  the  plant- 
ers made  of  them  a  wine  which,  to  the  taste,  was  somewhat  smaller 
than  French  claret,"  and  supposed  it  would  be  improved  by  setting 
them  out  in  convenient  vineyards,  and  tending  them  with  that  view. 

Beverley,  the  historian,  who  had  taken  great  pains  to  inform  him- 
self upon  this  subject  from  books  as  well  as  observation  and  inquiry, 
had  before  1716  planted  a  vineyard  of  thres  acres,  principally  of  natite 
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vines* J  with  varieties  from  several  foreign  countriea,  and  appeam  to 
have  succeeded  better  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Col.  John  Fon- 
taine and  Rev.  Hugh  Jones  both  attest  its  remarkable  product,  and 
speak  of  a  wager,  depending  on  his  still  greater  success,  by  which  he 
won  a  thousand  guineas. — Jones,  50,  128-30  ;  Memoirs  of  a  Hugue- 
not, 265  ;  Beverley,  107,  260.  This  experiment  was  then  thought  to 
have  proved  conclusively  the  fitness  of  Virginia  for  this  culture,  and 
for  a  time  the  example  was  followed  by  others.  The  Palatines  of 
Germanna — whom  Gov.  Spotswood  had  settled  on  the  Rappahannock — 
affected  this  branch  of  culture,  as  did  also  the  Huguenots  at  Manakin, 
on  James  River. — Jones,  59 ;  Beverley,  106,  229.  The  men  of  either 
colony  must  have  brought  the  required  knowledge  from  the  land  of 
their  nativity,  and  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  French  inherited 
both  their  taste  and  skill.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  wine 
was  produced  by  them  in  quantities  sufficient  to  become  a  regular 
article  of  commerce,  though  grapes  were  raised  in  abundance  for  their 
tables. 

In  the  Annual  Register  for  1759|  is  given  an  abstract  of  a  memoir 
by  Mr.  A.  Hill,  an  Englishman,  said  to  be  well  versed  in  this  subject, 
on  the  best  mode  of  making  wine  from  grapes  grown  in  Bermuda  and 
Virginia ;  accounting  for  former  failures,  and  suggesting  in  particnlar 
a  remedy  for  an  observed  tendency  in  the  must  to  proceed  beyond  the 
vinous  to  the  acid  fermentation.  If  we  must  look  abroad  for  instrac- 
tion,  the  modes  pursued  in  Spain  and  Maderia,  he  thought,  would 
have  been  better  than  those  used  by  Frenchmen.  This  also  was  the 
opinion  of  Col.  Fontaine  concerning  Beverley's  experiment.  The 
noticeable  fact  that  grapes  here  ripened  unequally  on  the  same  bunch, 
he  also  thought  was  a  kind  provision  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  the 
mixture  of  their  juices  under  pressure  would  correct  the  qualities  of 
each  other.  Whether  this  has  ever  been  verified  by  suflicient  experi- 
ment we  know  not,  but  it  seems  proper  to  mention  it  as  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  subject 

We  may  suppose  that  the  essay  of  Mr.  Hill  was  read  in  Virginia, 
and  contributed  to  revive  the  hopes  of  many ;  for  the  next  year  a 
number  of  gentlemen  raised  by  subscription  a  fund  to  be  expended  in 
premiums  for  raising  wine  and  silk.  £500  were  offered  to  any  one 
vvlio,  within  eight  years,  should,  from  the  vintage  of  a  single  season, 
make  as  many  as  ten  hogsheads  of  wine,  and  £100  to  the  second  can- 
didate. Two  years  thereafter,  the  Assembly  adopted  their  scheme, 
promising  to  make  good  any  deficiency  in  their  subscription  from  the 
public  treasury. — Hening,  VII.  564-7.  What  farther  was  done  in 
pursuance  of  this  particular  project  we  do  not  learn ;  but  in  1769  the 
Assembly,  not  discouraged  by  the  early  failures,  and  still  persuaded 
that  our  climate  and  soil  must  be  favorable  to  the  purpose,  made  a 
liberal  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  a  vineyard  in  the  vicinity 
of  Williamsburg,  under  the  management  of  Andrew  Estave,  a  French- 

*  Tboe«  which  he  had  noticed  are  thrown  by  him  rather  loosely  into  fonr 
clasaes,  but  some  in  either  kind  have  been  more  accurately  distingulBhed  by 
late  observers. — ^Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  105-6. 

t  Page  882. 
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man,  with  the  pledge  of  conveying  the  same  to  him,  if  in  six  years  the 
Experiment  should  answer  his  and  their  expectations.  But  from  some 
cause  this  adventure  also  miscarried,  and  in  1776  they  ordered  the 
property  to  be  sold — Hening,  VIII.  305,  IX.  239.  And  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  last  effort  made  by  the  Assembly  to  promote  directly 
an  object  which  was  thenceforth  left  to  private  enterprise. 

Col.  Robert  Boiling,  of  Buckingham,  who  had  traveled  in  Europe, 
and  was  early  impressed  with  the  importance  of  including  this  among 
the  subjects  of  rural  economy  in  Virginia,  had  studied  uie  subject  in 
the  best  European  authorities  and  compiled  a  memoir  on  the  vine-cul- 
ture for  his  own  usc^  and  ultimately,  as  is  supposed,  for  that  of  the 
public — having  laid  off  a  vineyard  of  four  acres  at  his  seat,  Chellow, 
lie  filled  it  with  varieties  of  foreign  vines,  which  had  b^un  to  bear, 
with  a  promise  of  happy  results,  when  a  stop  was  put  to  his  operations 
by  his  death  in  1775.  His  vineyard,  like  many  others,  was  neglected 
and  went  to  ruin.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  in  relation  to  a 
somewhat  vexed  question — the  origin  of  the  celebrated  "Bland" 
grape — that  he  states  it — apparently  by  authority — to  have  sprung 
m)m  the  seed  of  raisins, — American  Farmer,  X.  387.  Anthony  Win- 
ston, when  offering  for  sale  his  place  in  Buckingham,  known  as  Hun- 
tington, says :  "  At  this  place  I  made  one  hundred  gallons  of  wine  in 
1772,  and  last  year,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  frost,  I  could  have  made 
five  or  six  hundred  gallons,  which  quantity  I  expect  to  make  this 
year." — Vii-ginia  Gazette  of  July  1 3, 1 775.  This  and  the  experiment  of 
M.  Mazzie,  an  Italian  gentleman,  at  ColI6,  his  seat  in  Albemarle,  in  the 
eastern  slope  of  Cartess  mountain,  which  was  also  abandoned,  are  the 
last,  on  a  scale  of  any  extent,  of  which  we  read  during  the  colonial  era. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  facts  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
concerning  the  early  history  of  vine-culture  in  Virginia.  It  is  proper 
to  observe  that  the  failure  of  the  Frenchmen  and  others  may  have  been 
owing  to  causes  other  than  the  want  of  good  faith.  The  experience 
of  later  years  vould  go  to  show  that  the  general  deficiency  of  calcareous 
matter  in  our  soils  is  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  foreign  varieties, 
which  are  also  too  delicate  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  our  seasons — 
the  burning  sun,  or  excessive  moisture  of  summer,  or  the  killing  frosts 
of  winter — ^while  those  of  native  growth  will  not  bear  the  close  pruning 
which  is  common  abroad.  We  have  seen  that  the  sagacity  of  Smith 
and  of  Glover  recommended  special  attention  to  the  latter  kinds,  and 
that  Beverley  pursued  this  method  to  a  favorable  issue.  The  better 
opinion  now  is,  that  should  it  ever  be  thought  our  true  policy  to  en- 
courage this  as  a  regular  branch  of  industry  in  Virginia,  we  may  hope 
to  establish  it  by  other  means. 

Silk. — "  By  the  dwellings  of  the  savages,"  says  Smith,  "  are  some 
great  mulberry  trees,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  they  are  found 
growing  natural  in  pretty  groves.  There  was  an  essay  to  make  silk, 
and  surely  the  wonns  prospered  excellent  well,  till  the  master-work- 
man fell  sick,  during  which  time  they  were  eaten  with  rats."  *  *  * — I. 
121.  Rolfe  says,  in  1616,  that  some  of  their  produce  had  been  sent 
home. — Hist.  Reg.  I.  106.  In  1620,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  reports,  "that 
the  country  abounding  in  mulberry  trees  whereon  some  silk-worms  had 
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been  found  naturally  producing  excellent  silk,  they  had  therefore 
pressed  upon  the  planters  the  culture  and  improvement  of  the  manu- 
tacture :  and  His  Majesty,  now  the  second  time  after  the  miscarriage 
of  the  former,  had  bestowed  upon  the  country  plenty  of  silk-worm  seed 
of  the  best  sort,  out  of  his  own  store.^'  And,  again,  the  same  year, 
that  "the  Company  had  procured  plenty  of  silk-worm  seed  out  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  sent  over  a  person  who  had  been  brought 
up  many  years  in  tending  the  King's  silk-worms  at  Oatlands,  and  was 
thereby  become  very  skillful  in  breeding  the  worms  and  winding  the 
silk,  and  undertook  to  instruct  others  therein.  That  such  planters  as 
had  excelled  in  building  fit  rooms  for  silk-worms,  and  in  planting  mvl- 
berry  trees  and  vines,  should  have  the  first  choice  of  the  prentices  and 
servants  sent  over/'  At  this  motion,  likewise,  there  was  translated  a 
French  treatise^  (recommended  as  excellent  in  its  kind  (concerning  the 
management  of  mulberry  trees  and  silk;  which  was  printed  at  the 
Company's  expense,  and  sent  over  in  sufiScient  numbers  and  distributed 
among  the  people.  And  the  product  was  to  be  rated  at  a  price  just  to 
the  company  and  encouraging  to  the  planter. — Stith,  177,  183,  One 
of  the  instructions  to  Gov.  Wyatt  was,  "  not  to  permit  any  but  the 
Council  and  heads  of  hundreds  to  wear  silk,  until  they  make  it  them- 
selves ;  and  next  to  corn  to  plant  mulberry  trees,  and  make  silk,  and 
take  care  of  the  Frenchmen  and  others  sent  about  that  work." — Hen- 
ing,  I.  114,115. 

The  next  year,  (1622,)  "the  Frenchmen  declared  the  mulberry 
trees  to  be  of  the  veiy  best  kind,  and  daily,  by  their  example,  encoor* 
aged  the  people  to  plant  them  in  abundance,  so  that  they  were  in  high 
expectation  of  shortly  succeeding  in  bringing  to  perfection  that  rich 
commodity  of  silk."  But  this,  with  several  oUier  projects,  was  suspen- 
ded by  the  massacre. — Stith,  218. 

"  In  the  year  1654,  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  again  became  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  in  Virginia.  This  revival  was  principally  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Edward  Digges,  who  confidently  asserted  that  he 
had  conquered  all  the  main  difiicullics  attending  the  experiment.  He 
also  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Virginians  that  in  a  short  time  a  groat 
quantity  of  silk  might  be  very  profitably  obtained." — Lardner,  p.  37. 

The  orders  for  preserving  such  mulberry  trees  as  grew  wild,  and 
planting  others,  were  renewed  in  1624.  In  1666,  the  number  pre- 
scribed was  ten  trees  for  every  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  actual 
possession,  and  though  the  act  was  repealed  in  1658,  it  was  revived 
in  1660,  and  having  been  reenacted  with  additional  provisions  the 
next  year,  was  continued  until  1666,  when  it  was  again  repealed,  the 
Assembly  being  in  hopes  that  the  people,  having  experienced  its  bene- 
fits, would  voluntarily  continue  to  propagate  them.  In  1667,  "a 
Major  Walker,  one  of  the  members  of  Assembly,  produced  satisfactory 

*The  compiler  of  a  "Treatise  on  Silk,"  in  Lardner^s  Cyclopedia,  says  that 
this  work  was  drawn  up  by  a  Mr.  John  Bonoeill ;  and  adds :  "This  gentleman, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Company,  engaged  warmly  in  the  under- 
taking; that,  with  an  adequate  number  of  bands,  such  a  quantity  of  silk  might 
be  produced  in  Virginia,  as  in  a  very  short  time  would  supply  all  Christea- 
dom."— Page  86. 
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evidence  that,  in  the  year  1664,  he  had  growing  upwards  of  70,000 
malbeny  trees,  and  claimed  the  reward  to  which  he  was  entitled  hj 
the  act.  Other  claims  of  a  like  tenor  were  presented  during  the  ses- 
sion.'*—Hening,  I.  126,  420,  620,  II.  32,  121,  242;  Burk,  II.  142. 

In  1648,  some  Frenchmen  affirmed  that  several  single  mulbernr 
trees  would  yield  as  many  leaves  as  will  feed  silk-worms  that  will 
make  as  much  silk  as  may  be  worth  £6  sterling. — Hist  Reg.  II.  65. 
And  Sir  William  Berkley,  who  appears  to  have  been  very  zealous  in 
this  cause,  reports,  in  1671,  that  "  we  have  lately  begun  to  make  silk, 
and  so  many  mulberry  trees  kre  planted  and  planting,  that  if  we  had 
skillful  men  from  Naples  or  Sicily,  to  teach  us  the  ait  of  making  it 
perfectly,  in  less  than  half  an  age  we  should  make  as  much  silk  in  a 
year  as  England  did  yearly  expend  three  score  years  since.  But  the 
men  were  wanting."     Hist.  Reg.  III.  9,  11. 

Before  this,  however,  we  find  that  in  1656,  the  Assembly  had  al- 
lowed 4,000  lbs.  tobacco  to  a  certain  "  George,  the  American,  for  his 
encouragement  in  the  trade  of  silk,  and  to  stay  in  the  country  to  fol- 
low the  same."  And  in  1663,  "he  having  proved  the  making  often 
pounds  of  wound  silk,"  it  was  ordered  to  be  paid  him. — Uening,  I. 
425,  II.  169;  Burk,  11. 133. 

Other  premiums  were  offered  at  different  times,  viz:  in  1658, 10,000 
lbs.  tobacco  to  the  producer  of  silk  to  the  value  of  £200  sterling, 
rating  it  at  twenty  shillings  the  pound  weight;  or  5,000  lbs.  tobacco 
for  £100  worth  of  the  same.  For  the  encouragement  of  those  of  less 
means,  the  larger  amount  was  tendered  the  next  year  to  the  makers 
of  50  lbs.  of  wound  silk.  At  length,  in  1662,  as  a  reward  to  any  one 
who  would  engage  in  this  business,  50  lbs.  tobacco,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  county  levy,  was  allowed  for  every  pound  of  the  same.  And 
though  it,  together  with  other  acts  encouraging  by  premiums  various 
commodities,  was  repealed  in  1666,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
no  longer  necessary,  yet,  in  1669,  an  exception  was  made  of  this,  and 
the  law  was  revived.  How  long  it  operated  and  what  effect  is  not 
stated  ;  but  in  1763,  the  Assembly,  in  adopting  the  plan  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who,  two  years  before,  wished  to  encourage  the  making  of 
wine,  offered  also  a  handsome  premium  to  tlie  producer  of  silk. — Hon- 
ing, I.  470,  487,  521,  11.  123,  242,  272. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  our  legislation  on  this  subject.  If  silk  did  not 
become  one  of  the  staples  of  Virginia,  it  was  not  that  the  climate  was 
imfavorable,  or  the  usual  means  and  appliances  unattainable.  The 
several  early  and  successful  experiments  deny  this,  and  the  tradition 
is,  that  the  dress  worn  by  Charles  II.  at  his  coronation  was  made  of 
silk  woven  in  Virginia. — Beverley,  53 ;  Budc,  II.  125.  The  Huguenots, 
also,  did  something  in  this  way,  and  many  of  their  descendants  would 
occasionally  make  it  in  small  quantities  for  domestic  consumption. 

On  a  calm  review  of  this  whole  matter,  we  cannot  but  approve  this 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  colonial  authorities,  and  regret  that  their 
measures  were  not  better  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  people.  The 
justness  of  this  conclusion,  we  also  think,  is  not  impeached  by  the  dis- 
astrous result  of  a  speculation  in  our  own  day,  which  professed  to  look 
to  the  same  end.     The  abundant — if  not  the  best — means,  provided 
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with  80  mnch  zeal  and  energy,  were  cither  not  nsed  or  not 
applied ;  and  any  other  enterprise,  however  well  judged,  if  thus  con- 
ducted, would  have  terminated  in  defeat  and  disgust  One  whose 
authority  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  cite,  declares  that  the  fitness 
of  our  country  for  producing  this  article  had  been  sufiiciently  tested 
by  experience,  and  urges  its  resumption.  It  was  abandoned  formerly, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  sparseness  of  population,  as  because  tobacco 
was  thought  more  profitable,  and  its  returns  immediate,  to  a  people 
whose  numerous  and  pressing  wants  required  a  present  revenue.  Had 
this,  however,  been  added  to  their  other  staples,  the  quantity  raised 
would  have  been  so  much  clear  gains.  "For  the  people  employed  in 
this  manufacture,  for  the  most  part,  might  be  the  young^  the  aged^  and 
the  dhfabled,  who  could  not  work  at  anything  which  required  bard 
laborer  much  stirring." — U.Jones,  60,  130.  The  patriots  of  1700 
took  the  same  view.  **  We  have  hitherto  wanted,"  say  they,  "  some- 
thing that  might  employ  our  young  and  old,  at  present  a  dead  charge 
on  the  community;  the  making  of  silk  might  probably  afford  this  em- 
ployment and  yield  a  large  income  to  the  colony." — Hening,  VII.  566. 
This  reasoning  is  as  applicable  to  our  own  time  as  to  theirs;  nay,  it« 
force  is  enhanced  when  we  consider  the  increase  of  our  population,  antl 
of  their  consumption  of  this  article. 

The  rearing  of  silk- worms,  as  it  requires  a  certain  degree  and  kind 
of  skill,  demands  a  previous  training  and  patient  attention  during  the 
brief  season  of  their  growth  and  labors.  But  the  object  seems  to  be 
worth  tlie  pains  elsewhere,  and  why  not  here  ?  If  other  employments 
be  thought  more  manly  and  profitable,  this  mi^i^ht  bo  left  to  those 
who  are  less  fastidious  and  content  with  smaller  gains,  the  fruit  of 
their  own  diligence  and  attention.  We,  therefore,  look  forward  to  a 
time,  perhaps  not  very  distant,  when  this  business  shall  be  resumed 
under  happier  auspices,  and  conducted  with  greater  deliberation  and 
perseverance  to  a  more  fortunate  issue. 

We  have  seen  a}>ove,  that  Sir  E.  Sandys  adverted  to  the  fact,  that 
a  kind  of  silk-worm  had  been  found  here  by  the  first  settlers,  growing 
naturally  and  producing  excellent  silk.  (Jreat  hopes  were  once  enter- 
tained of  profits  from  this  source,  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  The 
praises  of  this  insect,  and  of  divers  gentleipen  and  ladies  of  the  olden 
time  in  Virginia,  who  were  said  to  have  been  most  successful  in  tam- 
ing it  to  accent,  are  celebrated  in  a  piece  of  venerable  doggrel,  which 
first  appeare«l  in  1655,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  Farmers' liegister  for 
1834,  (Vol.  I.  7.34.)  A  little  more  experience  must  have  convinced 
tlicm  of  their  mistake.  But  the  disappointment  of  hopes  so  extrava- 
gant, must  have  contributed  to  kill  those  which  were  more  reasonable, 
and  ultimately  to  divert  attention  to  other  objects. 

This  variety,  which  was  afterwards  noticed  by  Jones  and  others,  is 
still  found  in  our  State,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  occasional  experi- 
ment. Its  cocoons,  though  larger  in  size,  are  inferior  in  quality,  and 
Mr.  Tinelli,  an  Italian,  avers  that  it  has  been  long  known  in  Europe 
and  neglected  for  the  latter  reason. — Far.  Reg.  III.  163;  V.  308.  Tlie 
sole  benefit  as  yet  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  its  existence  here,  has 
been  the  stn^ncctlioning  the  faith  of  such  as  believed  that  this  might 
one  day  become  a  silk  growing  country. 
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1.— NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  USES  OF  COTTON. 
A  WBITKB  in  the  Charleston  Courier  refers,  as  follows,  to  the  experiments  and 
patent  of  J.  M.  Legare,  Esq.,  of  South  Carolina,  looking  to  the  consumption  of 
eotton  as  a  material  for  roofing  and  building  purposes,  which,  if  successful  to 
the  extent  indicated,  will  most  wonderfully  enlarge  the  domain  of  that  ahready 
almost  omnipotent  staple  of  the  South : 

"It  will  be  seen  that  the  soiled  and  water-stained  cotton  of  the  fields,  the 
wreck  of  fires,  the  scrai  s  and  bits  scattered  everywhere,  even  the  sweepings 
of  eotton  factories,  which  in  many  cases  are  too  bad  to  be  purchased  even  by 
paper-mills^  and  are  cast  out  as  rubbish,  are  destined  to  form  the  material  of 
our  public  as  well  as  our  private  buildings;  the  crude  fibre  first  losing  its  elas- 
ticity, yet  remaining  singularly  tenacious,  becoming  finally  as  hard  and  as  du- 
rable perhaps  as  stone  itself  Before  reaching  the  lost  stage,  however,  the 
workman  has  ample  opportunity  to  give  the  surface  what  appearance  he  pleases; 
be  may  corrugate  it,  leave  it  smooth,  or  give  it  the  'honey  combed'  appear- 
ance, which  lovers  of  mediaeval  architecture  admire,  with  a  rapidity  and  ease 
truly  extraordinary. 

"  On  the  whole,  from  what  we  ourselves  once  witnessed,  a  plastic  cotton 
building  should  occupy,  in  completing  it  from  roof  to  cellar,  about  one-half 
the  time  required  for  laying  an  equal  measure  of  brick  wall.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered, too,  that  such  houses  will  be  as  fire-proof  as  brick,  and  as  strong,  if 
not  much  stronger,  than  houses  of  modern  economy  in  material,  and  actually 
stand  the  contractor  in  for  but  one- third  the  average  cost  of  bricks  when 
laid,  the  belief  seems  fully  justified  that  a  few  years  will  see  our  streets 
and  those  of  other  cities  adorned  with  granite-like  structures,  or  here  and  there 
a  fac-simile  of  brown  or  farm  freestone,  not  erected  by  millionaires,  but  by 
men  whose  fortunes  might  not  have  sufficed  otherwise  for  unadorned  brick  and 
mortar.  To  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  such  a  building,  let  us  suppose  our- 
selves looking  up  from  the  pavement  of  Meeting  or  Broad  streets  at  the  oppo- 
site facade.  Apparently  constructed  of  amultituds  of  massive  chiselled  blocks, 
there  is  in  reality  no  break  from  foundation  to  eaves;  centre  wings,  even  the 
offices  attached  rearward,  constituting  a  unit  as  regards  material,  the  whole  as 
absolutely  one  unbroken  firmly  locked  mass  as  if  shaped  or  hollowed  from  a 
single  rock.  Even  the  roof  may  be  said  to  enter  into  the  unit,,  ior  it  is  laid 
wiUi  the  same  plastic  fibre;  so  also  may  the  fire  and  water-proof  basement 
floor;  so  might  the  apparently  heavy  but  really  light  cornices  and  mouldings, 
the  ornamental  reliefs  over  windows  and  doors  and  capitals  of  the  columns, 
were  not  these  la»t  not  precisely  of  j)lastic  cotton,  though  the.  columns  them- 
selves are,  but  of  a  cheaper  and  commoner  material,  actually  of  plastic  saw- 
du9t,  or  as  Mr.  Legare  ratiier  vaguely  terms  it,  of  Miguine.* 

"As  'lignine'  is  not  made  up  of  cotton,  it  properly  has  no  business  in  this 
article,  yet  its  afiiuity  to  the  latter,  when  rendered  plastic,  is  sufficiently  remark- 
able to  justify  a  few  words  in  its  behalt  Sawdust,  or  'any  absorbent  fibrous 
material,' finely  divided,  becomes,  when  passed  through  a  process' similar  t^ 
that  cotton  undergocj*,  tenacious  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  many  rough 
purposes,  such  as  roofing,  flooring,  and  tne  like,  but  especially  to  making  casts 
of  any  size  for  out-door  exposure;  and,  as  no  extraordinary  pressure  is  required, 
the  gravity  of  the  mass  displacing  all  air-bubbles,  the  heavy  cost  of  metal 
moulds,  and  machinery  to  compress  is  entirely  avoided.  We  confess  to  have 
■«en  but  a  single  specimen,  not  long  since,  of  this  application  of  lignine — a 
wreath  of  flowers  in  relievo ;  but  we  confess  also  that  the  single  specimen  was 
conclusive.  This  is,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  last  application  made  by 
Mr.  L.  of  his  invention,  and  it  is  by  no  means  its  least  valuable  use.    The  great 
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cost  of  sculptured  stone  has  long  rendered  some  less  expensive  mode  of  orna- 
menting buildings,  whether  public  or  prirate,  a  great  desideratum  vithbuildersL 

''  In  England,  terra-cotta,  papier-mache,  and  a  sort  of  artificial  stone,  ce- 
mented with  silicate  of  potasa,  nave  been  and  are  now  being  manufactured; 
but  the  injury  to  large  works  in  ihe  furnaces  through  which  manufactures  of 
the  first  aiid  last  named  description  have  to  pass,  and  the  prime  cost  of  the 
paper  pulp  of  which  the  second  is  composed,  added  to  the  labor  of  finishing, 
render  all  these  substitutes  only  less  expensive  than  the  cut  stone.  In  this 
country  terra  cotta  has  also  been  used,  but  iron,  by  reason  of  greater  cheap- 
ness,  has  much  the  larger  demand,  as  shop  fronts,  cornices,  and  capitals,  without 
end,  can  testify.  But  iron  has  one  insuperable  objection — it  wt// oxy dize,  even 
when  coated  with  zinc  or  with  paint,  or  both  conjointly ;  and  not  only  does 
the  cast  become  soon  discolored,  out  discolors  whatever  is  adja<;ent  or  beneath 
it  Artificial  stones  have  been  invented  to  supply  the  want,  especially  the 
famous  compound  of  bullock's  blood,  which  unfortunately  the  heats  of  aummer 
caused  to  decompose  in  the  most  unpleasant  manner ;  but  th£  artificial  atones 
attempted  have  always  involved  heavy  outlays  for  pressing  machinery  and 
strong  metal  moulds  at  the  outset,  and,  some  how  or  other,  there  are  none  of 
them  actually  in  use.  After  this  digression,  let  us  briefly  to  the  subject  proper 
of  the  present  article,  namely,  cotton  and  its  new  uses. 

**  As  yet  we  have  said  nothing  of  plastic  cotton  applied  to  roofing,  yet  it  is 
with  this  especial  application,  and  this  only,  that  the  majority  of  people  are 
familiar,  ^ome  six  or  seven  years  ago  Mr.  L  ascertained  that  cotton  could  be 
so  deprived  of  elasticity  as  to  become  plastic  under  the  fingers,  and  ultimately 
hard,  as  bard  as  wood.  He  called  it  cotton- wood,  and  caused  several  articlea 
of  quaint  furniture,  for  his  own  use,  to  be  fashioned  out  of  this  preparation. 

**  One  or  two  of  these  were  afterwards  exhibited  at  the  South  Carolina  Insti- 
tute, and  obtained  the  gold  medal  for  invention.  An  attempt  was  then  made 
to  render  the  mateiial  both  cheaper  and  capable  of  resisting  weather,  the  first 
invention  having  put  forward  no  claims  to  be  considered  water-proo(  but  de- 
pending, like  papier-mache,  on  an  external  coating  for  its  protection.  After 
numberless  disheartening  failures,  the  result  was  at  last  obtained  of  a  plastie 
substance,  water  and  fire  proof,  and  in  short  possessing  every  desirable  quality 
of  the  bedt  roofing.  From  this  it  has  been  but  a  step  to  the  construction  of 
vertical  walls,  and  finally  of  mouldings  and  reliefs,  although  slightly  different 
treatment  must  be  observed  in  each,  we  are  disposed  to  believe." 

2.— COTTON  GROWING  IN  AFRICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  efforts  that  have  been  making  by  Europeans  to  obtain  cotton  from  other 
countries  than  this,  on  which  it  is  solely  dependent  for  supplies  at  all  correa- 
>onding  to  tlie  consumption,  have  as  yet  been  unsuccessful.  The  interior  of 
tndia  is  too  far  away,  for  the  expense  of  its  transit  thence  would  be  too  great 
to  enable  cotton  produced  there  to  compete  successfully  with  that  grown  nere. 
Afirica  is  now  looked  to  as  a  more  likely  place,  and  on  both  shores  of  the  African 
Continent  attempt.s  are  making,  or  are' to  be  made,  to  cultivate  the  cotton  plant 
on  a  large  scale.  The  French  Government  have  received  favorable  reports 
from  Algeria,  as  fit  for  cotton  planting,  and  English  merchants  are  makins 
efforts  to  raise  it  in  the  countries  on  the  Atlantic  side,  llie  great  cotton  field 
of  Western  Africa  extends  from  Abbeokuta  to  the  Niger,  and  away  into  the 
interior.  Mr.  Thomas  Clegg,  the  agent  employed,  reports  having  got  1,000 
bales  only  in  1857 — of  a  quality  superior  to  the  East  India  by  2aSd.  per  lb.  in 
the  Liverpool  market,  where  it  was  worth  7d,  (March,  1868,)  and  cost  from 
4ia5^d.  laid  down  in  that  market  He  reports  that  **  African  cotton,  whether 
from  Quillimane  in  the  east,  Abbeokuta  in  the  west,  Tunis  or  Algeria  in  the 
north,  or  Natal  in  the  south,  is  the  best  substitute  for  American  cotton."  The 
result  is  at  present,  like  all  previous  efforts,  imperfect  and  poor.  The  quantity 
that  can  be  obtained  depends  altogether  on  the  capital  and  labor  engaged  in 
the  culture,  and  these  cannot  be  invested  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  produce 
any  effect  on  t)ie  cotton  fields  of  this  country.  Production  here  does  not  ^row 
fast  enough  to  correspond  with  the  ever-increasing  consumption  in  a  aeries  of 
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yean ;  and  all  that  can  possibly  be  raised  in  other  countries  is  miserably  in- 
sufficient to  supply  even  the  increasing  surplus  of  demand.  America  is  not 
likely,  therefore,  to  lose  the  advantage  it  has  of  the  present  stimulus  to  an  in* 
creasing  breadth  of  cotton  planting  from  advancing  prices  and  the  constant 
growth  of  a  population  in  the  world  that  requires  to  be  cotton  clothed.  The 
East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and  Africa  are  all  the  scenes  of  cotton  raising  to 
reduce  the  dependence  of  European  manufacturers  on  the  American  market. 
The  efforts  have  been  carried  on  for  many  years,  but  with  no  prospects  of  suc- 
cess at  present  A  company  called  the  fintish  Cotton  Company  has  been  lust 
formed,  with  a  capital  of  £80,000.  The  company  was  to  confine  itself  at  first 
to  obtaining  cotton  from  the  West  Indies  beginning  with  Jamaica. — U,  8. 
EeofunnitL 

».— COTTON  PLANTERS*  ASSOCIATION. 
This  body,  which  recently  met  at  Macon,  Georgia,  elects  Howell  Cobb,  of 
Uooston,  as  President    The  following  topics  were  referred  to  committees : 

1st,  "The  Cotton  Power;*'  2d,  The  Cotton  Power  as  an  American  Power;" 
8d,  "The  Cotton  Power  as  a  Southern  Power;"  4th,  **Tbe  Cotton  Power  as  a 
Union  Power;"  6th,  "The  Cotton  Power  as  a  Peace  Power;"  6th,  "The  Cot- 
ton Power,  as  an  anti- Abolition  Power;"  7th,  "The  application  for  a  Bank 
Charter;"  8th,  "Appointment  of  Agents  for  the  purpose  o.  receiving,  forward- 
ing, and  selling  cotton  in  the  several  markets;"  9th,  "On  the  operations  of  the 
plantation,  sucn  as  raising  stock,  preparing  cotton  for  market,  &c.,  <bc  ;"  10th, 
"Direct  trade  with  foreign  countries/* 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  Macon,  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  September  next,  when  we  hope  to  see  a  large  attendance  of  planters  from 
Oeorgiai  and  the  other  Southern  Statea  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

Re9olved,  That  Isaac  C.  West,  Esq.,  of  Houston  county,  a  member  of  this 
Convention,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  appointed  agent  for  receiving,  selling,  and 
shipping  cotton  for  planters,  for  the  cities  of  Savannah  and  Charleston.  Said 
agent  snail  not  be  allowed,  in  any  case,  to  charge  exceeding  fifty  cents  per 
bale,  for  any  cotton  consigned  to  him. 

And  while  the  Convention  (nor  any  member  of  it)  is  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  said  agent,  the  Convention  dues  not  hesitate  tu  recommend  said 
agent  as  trust-worthy  and  competent  in  every  respect,  to  do  ample  justice  to 
such  "planters  as  may  eutnist  their  business  to  him.  And  the  Convention  hereby 
express  the  desire  that  planters  shipping  their  cotton  to  either  of  the  above 
markets  will  prefer  their  appointed  agent,  and  thereby  give  facility  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Convention. 

Rewolvedt  Tliat  the  respective  cotton-growing  counties  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  earnestly  requested  to  form  county  associations,  auxil- 
iary to  this  Convention,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  will  secure  their  constant 
representation,  in  each  and  nil  of  the  sessions  of  the  Convention. 

RtMolved^  That  Messrs  Rutherford,  Armstrong,  Bass,  Corbin,  and  Judge  Holt 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appointed  a  committee  of  invitation,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  (in  the  way  and  manner  they  may  deem  best)  to  invite  and  solicit  the 
attendance  of  delegates  from  the  respective  cotton-growing  States,  at  the 
meeting  of  this  Convention  to  be  held  on  the  second  7u€8dai/  t7*  September  next. 

4.— HOG  STATISTICS  OF  THE  WEST. 

TuK  number  of  hogs  packed  at  Cincinnati  this  season  is  estimated  at  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  head,  against  three  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twelve  last  season.  The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  has  returns 
from  one  hundred  and  six  packing  places  in  the  West,  including  Cincinnati, 
and  makes  the  whole  number  packed  one  million  seven  hundred  and  t>ixty-nine 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-two,  against  one  million  four  hundred  and 
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Dinetj-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  last  year.  The  whole  number 
packed  at  all  the  places  reported  lost  year  was  one  million  eight  'hundred 
and  eighteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  the  previous  year  two 
million  four  hundred  and  eighty  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  twa  The 
whole  number  of  places  reported  last  year  was  one  hundred  and  ninety.  There 
is  an  increase  in  weight  of  from  three  to  twenty  pounds  per  hog  at  nearly  oil 
the  places  heard  from,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  the  yield  of  lai:d  has  been  over 
that  of  last  year.  Tljere  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  increase  in  weighty 
as  compared  with  last  year,  of  not  less  than  four  per  cent 

5.— THE  COTTON  CROP. 

The  following  statistics  appeared  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  the  10th 
instant: 

The  period  of  blooming  this  year  may  be  set  down  about  the  Ist  to  the  Sd 
of  June.  Last  year  this  point  was  not  reached  until  the  24th,  so  that  we  are 
full  three  wcekn  ahead.  We  subjoin  the  dates  of  blooming,  and  the  earliest 
fall  frosts  for  the  lost  eighteen  years: 


Trs. 
1840 
1841 
1848 
1848 
1844 
1845 
1S46 
1847 
1848 
1849 


Blooms. 
June  6 
June  10 
May  17 
June  9 
May  2d 
May  80 
June  10 
May  80 
June  1 
June    6 


Earliest  fall  frost 
October     2A 
October     23 

♦Oclober 
October 

♦October 

♦October 
Oclober 

♦Novemb'r  19 

♦Novcmb'r  2 » 
November  8 


26 

2S 
19 
12 
19 


Crop. 

1,684,000 
l,6b8,000 
2,37S,01H) 
2,080,000 
2,894,000 
2,100,000 
1,778,000 
2,847,000 
2,728,000 
2,096,000 


Tra.  Blooms.  Earliest  fkll  ArosL       Crop. 

IS.'W  June  ^  October     26       S,  865, 000 

185t  June    5  November  6       8,015,000 

1852  June    8  ♦Norembhr  7       8,8e9,000 

1858  June  10  October     85       8,980,000 

1854  June  18  Novemb*r  5       8,847,000 

1855  May  80  *Ootober     85       8,587,000 

1856  June    4  October     16       9,040,000 

1857  June  84  Novemb*r  80  eat  8, 075,  OOU 

1858  June    1        


This  table  discloses  that  notwithstanding  the  veiT  late  blooming  last  year, 
the  crop  was  singularly  favored  by  the  lateness  of  the  fall,  as  frost  hM.  off 
until  the  20ih  of  November,  which  is  far  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  average.  A 
killing  frost  usually  takes  place  between  the  20th  and  25th  of  October,  so  that 
if  there  be  no  exception  to  this  rule  next  fall,  the  growing  season  will  not  vir- 
tually be  longer  than  was  the  case  last  year.  We  have  no  iilea  of  broaching 
the  topic  of  growth  in  advance  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  plant  io  yet 
exposed,  but  the  table  above  is  interesting  as  going  to  show  that  this  has  not 
been  the  earliest  season  on  record,  as  some  people  assert. 

The  above  table  is  supposed  to  indicate  that  late  frost  adds  to  the  ci-op. 
We  cannot  see  that  it  doe:*.  The  large  crop  years  in  the  table  are  marked  with 
a  •;  they  are  1842,  '4-1,  '47,  '48,  '62,  and  '55.  In  four  of  these  years  the  kill- 
ing frost  took  place  at  the  ui^uai  time.  In  the  year  of  the  earliest  frost,  1845, 
the  crop  was  large.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  table,  that  no  large  crop 
ever  occurred  when  the  first  bloom  was  after  June  1,  no  matter  when  the  frost 
set  in.  If  the  crop  blooms  later  than  June  1,  it  does  not  apparently  make  a 
full  crop.  The  crops  of  1849  and  1851  are  remarkable.  Thus,  both  bloomed 
June  6,  and  encountered  frost  at  the  same  time,  yet  one,  1851,  was  1,000,000 
bales,  or  50  per  cent,  larger  than  the  other.  The  crop  of  1857  bloomed  on  the 
same  day  as  that  of  1851,  and  encountered  frost  three  weeks  later,  yet  tber« 
was  no  more  cotton.  Hence,  if  the  table  proves  anything  at  all,  it  proves  that 
the  mere  length  of  the  season  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  extent  of  the  orop.^- 
IT,  8,  ICconomisL 


e.— WINES  OF  EUROPE  AND  AMEIlIOA—TnE  WINES  OF  THE  WEST. 
One  of  our  three  great  poets  has  written  a  prophecy  which  he  ascribes  to 

Cooper,  namely : 

— "  In  flfty  years  or  sooner, 

We  shall  export  our  poetry  and  wine  ;** 

A  prophecy  which  has  been  happily  realized,  and  to  an  extent  that  many  sen- 
sible  J)cople  do  not  dream  of.  The  querry  of  Sydney  Smith,  "Who  reads  an 
American  book  ?"  is  now  answered  readily  by  every  mtelligent  reader  on  the 
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other  aide  in  the  first  person  singular;  and  '^  Who  drinks  American  wine  P 
could  h^  replied  to  by  so  many  people  of  taste  and  fashion  in  the  affirmatiTe, 
on  the  ancient  hemisphere,  that  an  AmericaD  might  well  be  surprised  at  finding 
his  natiye  sparkling  Catawba  so  familiar  at  aristocratic  tables  there,  when 
here  they  hare  scarcely  found  a  way  to  his  own.  Yet  such  is  the  fact ;  and  if 
our  native  wines  are  not  commonly  used  abroad,  let  it  be  understood  that  one 
great  reason  is,  they  are  too  costly  to  come  in  competition  with  the  other  fine 
wines  that  have  already  gained  a  reputation  in  tne  Old  World.  To  say  that 
the  full  and  generous  grape  flavor  of  our  unsophisticated  wines  would  not  suit 
the  delicate  taste  of  the  European  is  a  mistake.  Alread}'  in  the  choicest  Old 
World  regions  of  the  vine,  Catawbas  and  Isabellas  are  rapidlj^  growing ;  and 
some  fine  morning  we  shall  wake  up  to  find  the  wines  of  our  native  grapes  ship- 
ped to  us,  and  paying  duty  at  the  custom-house  for  a  foreign  introduction 
Keeping,  as  we  ao,  a  general  look  out  for  all  fresh  intelligence  upon  this  sub- 
ject; holding  a  correspondence  with  so  many  vine  cultivators  in  the  difi'erent 
States,  that  postage  stamps  are  no  longer  a  luxury  ;  absorbing  every  book  aLd 
treatise  on  the  one  subject,  until  our  vinous  library  numbers  over  one  hundred 
volumes;  and  in  every  way  bringing  the  siftings  of  the  whole  in  as  brief  a 
compass  as  possible  to  the  doors  of  our  readers,  we  feel  happy  in  bein^  able  to 
announce  that  at  last  our  national  vines  have  become  so  far  popularised  that 
tho  value  of  the  home  production  exceeds  that  of  the  consumption  of  foreign 
wines  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  two  to  one ;  and  that  with  a  constant  increase 
in  the  home  market! 

If  we  look  over  our  newspaper  files,  we  find  here  and  there  items  of  wine- 
making  in  the  United  States,  of  little  apparent  value  separately,  but  somewhat 
striking  in  the  aggregate.  Take,  for  instance,  a  few  floating  waifs  in  regard  to 
Ohio.  Put  them  together  and  thev  form  an  important  feature  of  her  agricul- 
tural products.  Take  Missouri  I  One  of  our  youngest  and  most  enterprising 
States  has  set  a  noble  example  in  vine  culture,  that  should  at  least  be  credited 
to  her.  Some  of  the  very  best  wines  of  the  western  country  are  products  of 
Missouri  soil.  That  these  have  supplanted,  in  a  great  measure,  the  use  of 
foreign  wines  and  spirits,  is  a  long,  a  very  long  feather  in  the  border-ruffian 
«ap.  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  duel  As  a  nation,  we  must  award  the  meed  of 
praise  to  one  of  our  younger  States  for  that  which  hereafter  will  prove  to  be 
a  prominent  national  benefit.  If  extremes  sometimes  show  nearer  kindred  than 
SUD- contraries,  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  may  be  cited. 
In  the  former,,  a  large  enterprise  has  been  shown  in  the  production  of  the  best 
grapes;  in  the  latter,  a  similar  ambition  in  regard  to  the  production  of  the  best 
wines.  Tlie  wine  of  South  Carolina  and  the  vines  of  Massachusetts  may  be 
generously  brought  in  competition,  without  disparagement  on  either  side. 

Letue  for  a  moment,  gentle  reader,  take  our  eyes  off  those  immense  countries, 
Kansas  and  Nicaragua,  and  look  at  that  little  bit  of  contemptible  territory 
called  the  United  States  of  America,  The  press  for  a  time,  has  ceased  to  thun- 
der at  the  national  evil ;  the  pulpit  has  sheathed  for  a  space  its  clerical  light- 
ning. The  strong  arm  of  the  law  has  been  nearly  broken  by  the  weight  im- 
posed upon  it,  but,  in  the  meantime,  some  coral  islands  have  grown,  unobserv- 
ed; a  vineyard  here  and  there  has  budded  and  sent  forth  its  odors  on  the  air, 
and  its  blossoms  have  borne  good  fruit  Interest  has  been  awakened  in  regard 
to  this  new  field  of  industry — one  of  our  chief  poets  has  sung  his  native  wood- 
notes  wild  in  praise  of  "  Catawba  wine;"  a  reform  committee  has  advocated,  in 
the  British  Parliament,  a  reduction  of  duties  on  foreign  wines,  as  a  means  of 
ameliorating  the  inroads  of  intemperance,  and  confidently  pointed  to  America 
aa  a  probable  source  from  whence  to  draw  large  supplies  of  this  much  wanted 
fluid;  medical  science  has  spoken  loudly  in  behalf  of  the  precious  benefit  which 
a  Buffering  world  might  derive  from  the  use  of  pure  and  unsophisticated  wines. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  within  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  more  inquiry 
for  pure  wines^  not  made  for  a  market,  in  civilized,  but  not  vine-producing 
countries,  than  there  has  been  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  t 

If  any  discredit  this,  they  are  at  liberty  to  read  our  wine  library  through  ; 
there  all  such  doubts  will  be  answered.  But,  as  we  have  said,  these  coral 
idaads  of  happiness,  these  native  vineyards^  are  breathing  and  blooming  around 
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MB,  and  will  presently  become  of  great  importance  in  the  contemptible  territory 
ve  have  spoken  of,  and  chiefly  in  the  West  and  South ;  although  our  own 
Empire  State  has  not  neglected  this  source  of  benefit^  as  many  of  her  Tiiie- 
yardidts  can  testify  to  their  great  profit  And  let  it  be  recorded  here  thai  in 
Texas,  and  in  Old  and  New  Mexico,  vine  culture  now  is  advancing  with  rapid 
steps.  Think  of  one  of  our  cities.  El  Paso,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in  New  Mexico, 
with  her  Bequia  Madre,  her  nursery  aqueduct  irrigating  vineyards,  that  yield 
a  vinous  revenue  to  Ifer  people  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  all  the  wines 
imported  in  the  United  states!  and  the  advices  we  have  from  the  youngeat 
State  of  the  Confederacy  are  still  more  surprising!  *'In  California  we  make 
wine^"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  JHhune^  "very  rimilar  to  the 
Hock,  Claret,  Burgundy,  Port,  and  Greek  wines,  all  from  one  species  of  grape, 

frown  in  our  vineyards.*'  This,  of  course,  must  be  taken  with  all  the  respcet 
ue  to  the  veracity  of  that  excellent  daily  paper.  (?)  "An  acre  is  expected  to 
S reduce  ordinarily  one  thousand  gallons  of  wine  per  year,**  sap  the  corretpon- 
ent ;  this  we  may  assume  to  be  true,  beeause  it  is  probable,  (f )  We  know  that 
in  Virginia  the  Catawba  vine  will  yield  this  abundant  return  to  the  cultivator; 
in  North  Carolina,  still  more.  ''Messrs.  Sansevain  Brother^  of  Lob  Angekw^" 
says  the  correspondent,  **  have  filled  fifty  thousand  bottles  of  the  vintage  of  last 
year,  and  intend  to  make  eighty  thousand  bottles  of  the  vintage  of  thia  year,** 
(sparkling  wine.)  Problematical  as  this  may  appear  to  the  general  reader,  it 
is  very  likely  to  be  true.  That  a  single  wine  house  at  Los  Angeloe,  California, 
may  make  in  two  years  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  botues  of  sparUiDg 
wine — a  quantity  quite  equal  or  superior  to  that  made  by  nuiny  of  the  miner 
houses  of  Rheims,  and  now  current  m  the  New  York  markets,  is  not  only  poa- 
sible,  but  as  likely  to  be  correct,  to  a  bottle,  as  ainr  other  figures  in  theatatialies 
of  the  wealth  of 'nations.  The  whole  amount  of  wine  made  at  Loa  Angeloa  is 
estimated  to  be  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  eallons,  which,  bottled  and 
in  wood,  may  bo  worth  about  a  half  million  of  dofiars  in  specie,  to  the  Tine 
lowers  of  California.  And  in  this  estimate  must  we  take  in  consideration  the 
mere  money  value  of  the  vine  /  Must  we  not  consider  rather  ita  vital  inflnenee 
upon  our  youngest,  our  most  wealth-producing  State f  Are  not  ita  internal 
resources  an  effectual  barrier,  worthy  of  all  good  men's  applause,  to  eonnterae* 
that  which  has  been  so  long  and  so  feebly  assailed  as  a  national  evil  f  What 
shall  be  ^d  of  the  value  of  public  opinion  and  public  taste,  if  upon  thia  point 
alone  our  opinions  must  be  guided  oy  the  verdict  on  the  other  side  of  the 
AtlanUc 
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1.— DIALOGUES  ON  FREE-TRADE  AND  DIRECT  TAXATION. 

NO.  L 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Review  appeared  the  able  firee-trade  report  of  Mr. 
Boyce,  of  i^^outh  Carolina,  as  in  previous  issues  had  appeared  many  other 
papers  upon  the  same  subject  At  the  close  of  a  session  of  Congress  when  the 
annual  appropriations  have  swelled  in  amount  to  betweeh  $70,000;0(K)  and 
$80,000,000,  and  that,  too,  without  the  responsibility  of  any  particular  party  or 
set  of  men,  but  only  on  account  of  the  vices  of  the  existing  system,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  may  well  be  awakened. 

Never,  at  any  period  of  our  history,  was  there  a  more  fitting  oooaaion  for  the 
fall  discussion  of  the  subject  of  direct  taxation,  which  has  been  proclaimed  from 
time  to  time  as  a  sovereign  panacea  against  the  evils  of  excessive  and  uneqaal 
taxation,  and  a  surely  progressing  consolidation  of  Government    It  ciA  do  no 
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hann,  at  least,  to  have  a  fair  and  full  discussion,  and  may,  and  we  believe  will, 
do  mncb  good.  An  enlightened  people  cannot  be  afraid  to  grapple  with  any 
subject,  however  new  vid  contrary  to  received  notions  where  it  touches  upon 
interests  of  such  paramount  importance.  It  must  be  satisfac.tory  to  Mr. 
Boyce,  and  to  those  who  act  with  him,  to  know  that  the  seed  which  has  been 
■own  is  germiDating  and  springing  up  iu  many  sections  of  the  land.  Approving 
opinions  are  expressed  bj'  public  journals  of  established  character.  Nothing, 
we  believe,  is  required  but  time  and  agitation,  and  if  we  could  have,  as  in 
England,  free-trade  associations  in  every  county  and  precinct  where  two  or 
three  might  be  gathered  together  if  no  more,  and  from  which  tracts  and  essays 
•honld  emanate,  the  work  would  speed  rapidly  on.  For  some  time  a  journal 
has  been  issued  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  entitled  the  "  Corner  Stone,"  which 
boldly  and  bravely  meets  the  issues.  From  its  office  several  tracts  have  appeared 
in  the  shape  of  ''dialogues,**  which  should  have  a  more  permanent  form,  and 
we,  therefore,  incorporate  them. 
The  subject  is  a  fair  one  for  discussion  in  our  pages. 

C.  {A  Politician  in  office.)  I  understand  B,  that  you  are  in  favor  of  fVee- 
trade. 

B.  {A  Planter.)  You  are  correctly  informed.  I  believe  God  made  this  world 
for  free-trade,  or  he  would  have  made  every  pari  of  it  capable  of  supplying  all 
the  wants,  and  satisfy  all  the  desires  of  all  its  people,  that  each  tribe  ox  barba- 
rians might  exist  in  savage  independence  of  every  other. 

C,  If  God  intended  the  world  for  free-trade,  the  world  and  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  been  a  long  time  finding  it  out. 

B,  Not  much  longer,  considering  the  age  of  the  world  and  its  probable  dura- 
tion,  than  they  were  in  finding  out  that  the  earth  revolved  around  the  sun. 
Not  much  longer  than  it  took  them  to  discover  the  power  of  steam,  or  how  to 
transmit  intelligence  upon  a  streak  of  lightning;  and  no  one*s  interest  was  op- 
posed  to  those  discoveries. 

C.  True;  and  I  admit  the  novelty  of  a  discovery  is  the  weakest  argument 
against  it.  If,  however,  you  adopt  l^ree-trade,  you  will  have  to  shoulder  direct 
taxes^  and  I  rather  think  that  will  drag  heavily. 

B.  Not  at  all.  If  you  had  heard  all  when  you  heard  I  favored  free-trade,  you 
would  have  heard  1  coupled  direct  taxes  with  it.  We  believe  that  a  syBtem  of 
taxation  by  which  each  pereon  will  be  required  to  pay  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment that  "protects  him  and  his  property,  in  proportion  to  his  ability,  is  fair, 
equal  and  just;  and  that  it  is  the  only  fair,  equal,  and  just  way,  and  that  no 
honest  man  will  wish  to  throw  his  share  off  his  own  shoulders  on  some  one 
else;  but  you  say  I  will  have  to  shoulder  direct  taxes.  I  believe  you  call  your- 
self a  Democrat  What  system  of  taxation  are  you  in  favor  ofr  I  know  but 
two — ^free-trade  and  direct  taxes,  or  a  restricted  trade  with  a  tariff.  Which  are 
you  in  favor  off 

C,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  tariff  wt  high  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an 
economical  government — a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

J5.  Then  ^-ou  aie  a  tariff  man.  Now  tell  rae,  do  you  call  the  tariff  that  was 
in  force  in  1856  a  protective  tariff  or  a  tariff  for  revenue  only?  I  know  Mr. 
Walker  intended  it  for  a  revenue  tariff,  but  the  Democrats  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Kew  York  demanded  protection  for  their  iron  and  salt- works,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  comply.  What  was  it  from  1850  to  1857,  when  it  was  producing 
fifteen  and  twenty  millions  more  than  the  Government  wanted  f  Was  it  not 
then  a  protective  tariff? 

0.  I  Delieve  I  shall  have  to  admit  that,  inasmuch  as  it  produced  more  money 
than  the  Government  needed,  it  became  a  protective  tariff. 

B,  The  Democratic  power  has  been  in  power  all  that  time,  and  you  in  Oon- 
ffreas  most  of  the  time  as  a  prominent. member.  What  attempt  or  proposition 
aid  you  make  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  the  necessities  of  an  economical  adminis- 
tration! If  you  made  any,  tell  me  on  what  page  of  the  Congressional  Globe  I 
can  find  itt 
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C.  I  Tiiiule  no  i»ropofci1i«ni.  Hrtt,  because  I  knew  it  coiiUl  not  be  done;  sco- 
on«l,  bt'vnuKO  I  kiicw  our  Nortlieru  frienda  would  uot-  bear  it,  and  it  would  di*- 
tract  the  jmrty. 

J).  Do  youinean  1^»  say  our  X<»rtlieru  Domocratie  tncndA  are  protfcf  tee  tarif 
men,  and  will  liannoiii/.e  wiili  ui»  uu  the  coiiilil Ion  that  we  will  gurrondcr  our  in- 
t«?iv!«t,  our  ^'ipialhy,  and  onr  riirht*  in  tlio  Union?  •  »  • 

f.\  I  cannot  aihiiit  all  tli:;t.  but  1  do  believe  a  free-trade  will  di«(mcmber  and 
overthrow  tho  l>«Tiioeratic  parly,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

y>.  In  plain  Kn^Iihli,  tho  parly  might  lose  power  and  the  pa r^/  Iratlt-ra  \oi»k 
in  vain  for  Si.'eivlaryt«liipes  \' ice- Presidencies,  and  Presidencn^B,  and  surrender 
all  t^hare  of  the  spoils,  and  vou  might  have  to  return  io  the  practice  of  the 
law?  *  »"•  »  *  »  « 

C.  I  believe  you  are  disposed  to  become  personal,  and  as  1  do  not  dc»ire  a 
personal  conte.'»t  1  mu«t  wish  you  a  pood  day. 

J).  {A  Farmtr.)  Vou  suy  dirtut  taxes  are  the  only  fair,  etpial,  and  just  way 
io  eoUt^ct  the.  taxi-s  to  ;$upport  the  Government  \Vh^  dii  you  think  the  taritf 
is  unjust,  lihfair,  or  uncipia!^ 

li.  Fir.-t.  b«i"auHc  tin-  Soi:ih,  havini*  only  about  two-fifths  of  the  population. 
i-i  compelled  by  the  NoHii  to  pay  nearly  tlnve-fourtlw  of  the  taxes. 

Mr.  (.Jarnett,*  of  Vii^:inia,  in  IbOt),  ft-und  from  the  rceords>  at  Washiujrton,  that 
the  Ciovfrnment  had  raisi.-d  marly  ^10,()(»0,(>CK).004);  that  of  that  amount,  the 
South  had  paid  in  over  >57,OJ)0,i:nn,Miu,  and  the  North  a  liltleover§'2,OiM.i,r>00,UO(>. 
That  of  th«  name  money  the  (Jovornnmnt  spent  at  the  North  fi»r  the  benefit  of 
the  N»)i1h«.Tn  j^o^ple,  ov«t  s.7«Mi,0iM).iH;(»,  and  only  a  littlo  over  ?i?*2tK»,(»00,000 
South.  As  between  indi\  idual-s,  the  tariff  system  i*  still  more  unjuaU  Mr. 
Ast«»r,  «»f  New  York,  is  worth  from  AlU.OiMl.tuiO.  to  8-O.U0U,0(»t) — ^t he  whole 
propi'riy  of  the  I'nitc-d  Statoa  u  over  $il0.uOO,<MU»,uo(» — the  (Tovemiuent 
collected  hist  year,  by  the  t.aiiJl\  over  i^Ol.UOU.mw.  Mr.  Aator's  fair  fthare 
of  that  $(;i,«K.)n,i't'0  is  Sjii.uih.i;  to  pay  that  mui-h  by  the  tarilT  he  would 
liave  to  eoiiHii'ie  ^'i.So.diji)  worth  tif  forei.;n  ^oods  at  fir>t  eo^t;  if  he  con- 
AunicR  $ln,(>uO  worth  it  is  more  tluin  anybody  believes;  but  allow  he  eon- 
«iiim'<  >ilu.uuu  and  he  j-ays  only  ^2,5o()  (ratinj^'turilf  at  twenty-five  per  cent) 
duties  <ir  tax«"K,  and  he  K-aves  {<til,i'iuu  for  tither  people  to  pay;  it  \»  i>uid.  The 
<.TOvernment  ha*  got.  it  Who  pays  it  i  There  arc  a  lar|ie  mnubi-r  of  clerk«  in 
store^  an«l  ])ublic  olfii-v-"*,  school  iiuL-^ttTs  and  school  mistivssi'.s  m«j«'hanicK  with 
fami!'-.?,  and  «2:<M)d  ovcrsiors  with  families  who  arc  eomptlled  to  make  Btor«  ac- 
■Mninti'  to  the  amount  (»t  ,i^lon;  and  the  tariff  on  that  is  ^-Ib  on  their  labor,  ond 
it  talus  two  thoij.-iind  f«»ur  lnuMlrcd  and  sixty  of  these  poor  men  to  pay  thu 
j^»'.I..'»<U)  into  the  tn-u.-yury  wliifh  Mr.  A'^lor  ouirhi  to  pay.  an«l  is  screened  from 
jiayini^.  Aixairi:  Mr.  ('.  a:i<l  Mr.  W.  are  worth  ?;lO,0(»o,nnO  between  them,  and 
ihey  an*  fjivoretl  as  Mr.  A>?.i>r  \<\  and  it  takes  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
>i\t  y  jjoor  men  to  pay  tin  ir  t.ixi  -,  wiiich  they  do  n«it.  pay,  or  four  thousand  nine 
liusilred  and  twenty  poor  n;»'n  mii.-i.  Im;  heavily  taxc»l  t<»  screen  tiiroe  rich  ones. 
Vol  ai^ain,  Mr.  ('.  has  bei-n  in  I'on^irtss  many  years,  and  has  always  voted  to 
piv»^  tin;  j>iibli«j  lands  to  rich  ."jireulator.^  to  build  railr<»ads;  if  he  ha«I  to  put  bis 
harid  ijito  his  own  poi«ket  and  lak«'  out  .s;l2.rMM»,  his  fair  share  of  rhe*u4,0O0,0lK>, 
1  believe  h»i  would  think  twii'e.  ye^  ten  time;!,  before  he  wmild  vote  once  for 
.Hiicli  a  sf|nanilerinLr  of  the  publie  money  and  public  land. 

A.  {A  Mtirhaii(.)  1  have  heard  that  you  sa^'  a  taritf  of  thirty  per  cent 
rai"=e-*  t!ie  price  of  the  cou.>mMer  lifly-f-nir  and  a  half  per  cent;  liow  do  you 
nuike  that  oul'f 

//.  The  importer  lays  down  in  New  VorkSInO  worth  i»f  ijoods,  for  which  he 
pays  thirty  per  cent,  'tarilf,  whieli  makes  the  goods  cost  him  ??l:iO;  he  charges 
the  jobber  ten  per  cent — >iis — whieh  makes  the  jjoods  c(«.st  him  (the  jobber) 
f  1  \',\.  Jle  charges  the  ntailer  t<!n  per  cent. — ;:flt  \\\) — which  makes  the  goods 
4!0»t  the  retailer  :5fl."»7  :i«i.  lie  eharges  the  consumer  fifty  per  cent. — $78  6ft — 
which  makes  the  g<»ods  coi-t  the  consumer  .*232  i)5.  Now  if  you  will  run 
the  ^100  worth  of  goods  through  the  same  hands  at  the  same  profits  to  each, 
leaving  out  thirty  percent  taritf,  you  will  find  the  consumer  will  get  them  for 
$181  00,  or  ^TiX  '45  less  than  with 'the  tariff. 

//.  Don't  we  gi-t  more  for  our  produce  in  consequence  of  the  tariff? 
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A  Ko;  on  the  contrary,  ve  get  less  by  the  foil  amount  of  the  tariff.  I 
thinh,  very  much  more,  but  I  can  prove  that  mach  as  plain  as  that  twelve  and 
tour  are  sixteen.  The  European  manufacturer  comes  into  our  market  with  his 
floods  to  buy  our  cotton,  on  which  goods  the  Government  makes  hmi  pay  thir^ 
per  cent  tariff  in  advance,  in  gold  and  silver,  which  I  contend  is  equal  to 
thirty-three  and  one-third;  he  then  gives  the  planter  twelve  cents  for  his  cot- 
ton, thirty-three  and  one-third  on  twelve  is  four  cents,  which  makes  the  cotton 
«ost  the  Earopean  sixteen  cents :  twelve  to  the  planter,  and  four  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Now  the  manufacturer  pays  the  sixteen  cents  for  cotton  because  be 
believes  he  can  do  so  and  make  a  fair  profit  on  the  goods  he  makes  of  it;  and 
if  the  Government  would  let  him  alone,  he  would  give  the  planter  sixteen  as 
readily  and  as  willingly  as  he  gives  the  planter  twelve,  and  the  Government 
four.  Four  cents  per  pound  is  $4  per  hundred,  or  $20  the  bag  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  clear  loss  to  the  planter  on  each  bag,  $8,000,000  loss  to  Georgia,  and 
$60,000,000  loss  to  the  cotton  States.  If  we  could  save  it  and  get  oar  goods 
low,  every  industrious  man  would  set  rich  in  a  few  years,  and  the  whole  South 
would  flourish  like  a  well  cultivated  garden. 

A,  Ton  know  England  taxes  us,  and  we  ought  to  tax  her. 

B,  You  are  entirely  mistaken  in  two  particulars:  Firsts  England  does  not 
tax  our  cotton ;  second,  England  cannot  tax  us  and  we  cannot  tax  her.  Eng- 
land attempted  to  tax  us  when  we  were  colonies.  Our  fathers  resisted,  and 
that  brougnt  on  the  war  of  independence.  I  suppose,  however,  you  mean  Eng- 
land taxes  our  produce  and  we  ought  to  tax  ners.  You  must  recollect  thai 
although  restrictions  on  commerce  greatly  injure  all  who  bear  them,  and 
thereby  lessen  the  value  of  labor,  yet  the  consumer  pays  the  tariff  and  the  profit 
on  it  When  our  Government  lays  a  tariff  of  thirty  per  cent  on  sugar,  the 
man  who  uses  a  dollar's  worth  of  it  :)ays  not  more  than  sixty  cents  for  the  sugar, 
and  at  least  forty  cents  on  account  of  the  tariff.  If  the  English  government  lays 
m  tariff  of  twenty-tive  cents  a  bushel  on  our  grain,  the  poor  Englishman  who 
eats  the  bread  ps^s  the  tariff.  Suppose,  however,  the  thing  could  be  done,  let 
vs  see  how  it  will  work.  You  take  one  hundred  bags  of  cotton  to  England  and 
tdl  them  for  $10,000 ;  England  charges  you  $2,600  tariff;  you  come  home  and 
eomplain  to  our  Government,  and  say.  Queen  Victoria  charged  me  twenty-five 
per  cent  for  selling  our  produce  in  her  market,  jou  ought  to  retaliate  on  her. 
Right,  says  our  Government  What  did  you  bring  back  home?  you  answer, 
English  goods.  Well,  says  oar  Government,  pay  our  collector  $2,600  for  leave 
to  sell  them,  and  we  will  be  even  with  Queen  Victoria.  How  will  it  be  with 
Mr.  At     Will  that  sort  of  retaliation  benefit  you? 

A.  No,  oertainly. 

B.  Nor  will  it  benefit  any  person  or  any  nation. 

A,  Suppose  we  open  our  ports  and  let  all  the  world  bring  in  what  they 
please,  duty  free,  and  the  ether  nations  keep  up  the  tax  or  tariff,  won't  they 
get  the  advantage  of  us  f 

B.  On  the  contrary,  we  will  get  the  advantage  of  them.  The  fact  is,  free- 
trade  is  an  improvement  in  commercial  and  political  economy;  I  believe  I  might 
•ay  a  discovery,  and  the  people  that  adopts  it  first  will  reap  the  greatest  bene- 
fit Again,  I  say,  let  us  see  how  it  will  work:  An  old  man  owned  a  very  large 
«ad  valuable  water-power  which  he  left  to  his  three  sons.  A,  B,  and  C.  They 
not  agreeing  to  improve  it,  eacli  man  had  hid  own  mill,  and  each  makes  a  goo«l 
road  to  his  mill  to  draw  custom.  A  puts  up  a  toll-gate  on  his  road,  and  dt- 
mands  four  cents  a  bushel  for  aW  grain  hauled  over  it;  B  does  the  same;  C,  on 
the  contrary,  lets  all  the  grain  into  his  mill,  tariff  free;  now  don't  you  know  as 
long  as  0  can  turn  a  stone,  A  nvA  B  will  get  no  grain  to  grrindt  So  England 
has  to  buy  grain  to  feed  her  people,  and  aIic  buys  it  from  Polaod  and  the  United 
States;  now  if  Poland  tariffs  her  goods  at  thirty-three  and  ^  half  per  cent,  and 
the  United  States  lets  them  in  tariff  free,  don't  you  see  (other  things  being  equal) 
England  will  buy  no  grain  from  Poland  as  long  as  she  can  get  of  ust  Just  so 
with  everything  else.  If  we  open  our  ports  to  free  trade,  and  other  uationa 
keep  the  tariff,  they  will  each  of  them  trade  with  us  in  preference  to  anybody 
else,  and  we  will,  in  a  short,  time^  become  the  greatest  coniuieroial  nation  in  the 
world.  *♦•♦••• 
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2.— CHAHl^RS  OF  COMICBRGE. 
In  all  of  our  commercial  cities  there  la  an  organized  body  of  men  to  whom 
mercantile  questions  are  entrasted,  entitled  "  Chambers  of  Commerce  .**  In  the 
ITorthem  cities,  these  bodies  exhibit  great  activity,  and  address  themselTea 
with  much  earnestness  to  the  deyelopment  of  the  commerce  and  other  industry 
of  their  several  communities.  In  this  respect  we  have  been  deficient  at  the 
South.  Can  any  reason  be  given  why  the  Chambers  at  Charleston,  Savannah, 
New  Orleans,  (be,  have  not  provided  for  those  thorough  and  elaborate  annual 
reports,  which  have  added  so  much  to  the  character  and  business  relations  of 
St  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  etc?  Referring  to  its  own  community,  the  New 
York  Express  speaks  as  follows : 

*'  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  leading 
commerciality  in  the  United  States,  should  never  yet  have  had  a  suite  of  rooms 
of  their  own,  nor  even  have  arisen  to  the  dignity  of  making  an  annual  report. 
The  cities  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  8t  Louis,  and  even 
Buffalo,  have  made  their  annual  reports.  Boston  has  furnished  its  third  annual 
report,  and  Philadelphia  its  twenty-seventh.  In  the  former  city  a  reporter  is 
selected  from  among  the  most  competent  merchants  of  the  city,  and  paid  at 
the  liberal  rate  of  $4,000  a  year,  to  report  for  the  Commercial  Chamber  of  ihe 
metropolis  of  New  England.  The  volume  is  gotten  up  in  an  elegant  style  of 
typography,  and  contains  a  vast  mass  of  valuable  information.  In  some  of  the 
other  cities  mentioned,  the  Chambers  have  enjoyed  the  independence  of  occu- 
pying buildings  to  which  they  had  a  pei-sonal  title.  Yet  New  York,  which 
•rides  itself  on  being  the  centre  of  exchange  for  the  Union,  has  never  had  a 
onse  for  its  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Previous  to  1885,  when  the  old  Exchange 
was  burned,  the  merchants  transacted  their  chamber  business  in  that  building. 
Since  that  time  they  have  occupied  the  directors'  room  of  the  Merchants' 
Bank.  They  admit  their  dependence  for  their  commercial  convenience,  hitherto^ 
on  charity.  Even  St  Louis,  on  the  extreme  borders  of  the  Union,  has  erected  • 
building  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  to  which  one  citizen  contributed  $10,000.** 

At  the  opening  of  the  rooms,  the  President,  Pelatiah  Perrit,  Esq.,  said  that, 
"  Heretofore  the  Chamber  had  been  a  sort  of  pilgrim  wandering  about  with- 
out a  habitation.  It  was  first  chartered  by  Qeorge  III.,  in  1770,  and  rechar- 
tered  by  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1784.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  an  andeot 
institution,  but  uutil  the  present  time,  had  not  begun  to  fulfill  the  great  task 
allotted  to  it*' 

3.— SOUTHERN  COMMERCE  AND  MAILS. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Miles,  of  South  Carolina,  introduced  a 
motion,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  remove  the  restriction  which  now  ex- 
bts  against  the  purchase  of  foreign  built  ships,  and  the  monopoly  now  in  the 
hands  of  New  England  builders,  and  throw  the  navigation  interests  open  to 
ft-ee  competition.  This  is  liberal  and  in  the  right  direction — but  can  it  be 
achieved  f 

In  another  place  we  have  spoken  of  the  Tehuantepeo  mail  contract,  which  is 
also  referred  to  by  the  Richmond  South  as  follows : 

"This  bill,  viewed  in  its  ulterior  bearings,  is  clearly  the  most  important  to 
the  South  ever  introduced  into  the  councils  of  the  nation.  British  statesmen, 
who  have  carefully  examined  the  subject,  distinctly  foresee  that  the  day  is  not 
distant  when  the  European  mails,  destined  for  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  the 
Central  American  States,  Chili,  Peru,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Australia,  ChinA» 
Ac,  must  pass  over  this  continent  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Gulf.  The 
mail  matter  which  is  now  conveyed  from  Europe  to  those  countries  annually 
amounts  to  hometliing  like  fifteen  millions  of  letters,  and  an  equal  nuTuber  of 
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newspapers  and  pamphlets.  We  will  soppoee  the  Leviathan,  when  completed* 
eapable  of  making  the  run  from  Milford  Ilaven  to  the  Virginia  Capes  in  seven 
days^  and  that  the  closed  mails  which  she  brings  can  be  conveyed  from  thence 
via  the  overland  route  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  Gulf  through  Mexico  to  the 
Pacific  in  six  days  more ;  it  reqnires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  in  that  case 
te  perceive  that  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Bt, 
Thomas  routes  will  be  abandoned.  There  is  now  a  monthly  communication  to 
Melbourne  via  Alexandria  from  Southampton.  The  contract  for  carrying  the 
mail  by  this  route  requires  the  service  to  be  performed  in  fifty  days.  If  the 
Pacific,  with  the  aid  of  the  Leviathan,  or  another  vessel  equally  exneditioos^ 
can  be  reached  by  the  Virginia  Capes  in  thirteen  days,  it  is  not  calculating  too 
sanguinely  to  believe  that  the  run  from  the  Pacific  to  Melbourne  will  be  ao- 
ooraplished  with  ea-ie  in  seventeen  days  more — in  all,  from  London,  thirty.  Thus 
in  the  American  route  there  would  be  a  saving  of  twenty  days.  If  this  oaA 
be  effected,  who  can  undertake  to  foretell  how  great  will  be  the  future  of  tlie 
South?  Its  l)03oai  will  be  the  highway,  not  only  of  the  European  mails,  but 
of  the  travel  and  other  intercoui*se  of  that  hemisphere,  with  the  world  beyond 

4.— CHARLESTON  FLOUR  TRADE. 
We  make  the  following  extracts  from  an  interesting  article  in  the  Charlestom 
Courier  of  the  9lh  ultimo : 

We  have  already  reported  the  suspension  of  the  export  trade  to  Spain,  in 
eonsequence  of  the  operation  of  duties,  which  will  be  resumed  on  tlie  Istprox., 
and  will,  in  the  present  state  of  crops  and  prices,  forbid  any  profitable  export 
of  American  flour  to  Spanish  ports. 

The  approved  and  established  r<'putation  of  the  Southern  brands  which  seek 
a  market  through  Charleston,  and  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  our  dealers, 
will  soon,  as  we  believe,  create  and  open  other  channels  of  outlet  and  ex- 
port 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  export  trade  in  flour  and  wheat  it 
indeed  encouraging  and  suggestive,  and  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  who  are 
steadily  and  ju<liciou8ly  laboring  to  extend,  promote,  and  diversify  our  coni- 
merciai  relations  and  resources.  We  will  briefly  note  a  few  points  of  retro- 
spect and  survey : 

Previous  to  ISoO  the  supplies  of  flour,  wheat,  Ac,  received  in  this  city  were 
exclusively  from  the  ports  northward — that  is  to  say,  from  Richmond,  Balti- 
more, and'Xew  York.  In  the  year  1850  we  began  first  to  realize  the  connection 
by  railroad  with  the  granary  of  the  West,  and  to  receive  supplies  from  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  &c. 

These  supplies  continued  with  variable  increase,  and  with  a  careful  exami- 
nation and  scrutiny  of  all  brands,  until  1855,  when  our  first  export  shipment 
was  made  (for  a  foreign  port.)  This  occurred  in  August,  1855,  when  a  cargo 
was  shipped  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  «fe  T.  G.  Budd,  for  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  cargo 
was  composed  chiefly  of  the  best  brands  from  the  Etowah  Mills,  and  the  result 
of  the  adventure  gave  general  satisfaction  and  encouragement. 

The  first  cargo  on  Spanish  account  was  shipped  by  Messrs.  Ilall  &.  Co.,  in 
October,  1856.  and  comprised  not  only  the  best  brands  of  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
and  North  Carolina  flour,  but  also  corresponding  brands  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Philadeli>hia  inspection,  in  order  to  invite  and  assist  a  compnrison  and 
trial  for  shipping  purposes  and  for  sea  voyages.  The  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia brands  which  went  into  this  cargo  could  only  be  sold  at  a  discount  in 
reference  to  the  Southern  brandy  whose  reputation  was  still  more  enhanced  by 
the  8uc<*es^  of  this  adventure.  This  was  followed  by  a  large  business}  for  Spanish 
ports,  which  has  only  bf^en  interrupted  recently  by  the  controllini^  causes  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  which  will,  in  all  probability,  give  employment 
to  Spanish  boitoitis  for  export  to  other  marts,  as  we  have  instanced  in  an  ex- 
perimental n<l  venture. 

This  <ranr  >.  -'npped  by  Messrs.  Poujaud  <b  Salas,  in  theSnanish  polacre  Paula, 
Capt.  Maris:  Hft}',  an  we  have  reported,  consisted  of  the  best  brands  from  the 
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Etowah  Mills,  6s.,  Shelbjville  Millfl,  and  Rio  Mills,  Marfreeiboro',  Teoa.,  tncl 
will  be  followed  soon  by  another  from  the  same  house. 

IVe  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  and  acceptance  of  the  brands  which 
are  thus  dispatched,  and  we  cordially  wish  full  and  complete  euccetis  to*thit 
and  ail  other  enterprises  of  kindred  purpose.  In  all  resources  of  export  and 
of  flour  mart^  we  have  advantages  which  cannot  be  disputed  or  doubted.  We 
have  a  number  of  dealem^  and  of  commission  houses  snfficient  to  ensure  full 
Justice  to  the  grower  and  the  miller,  while  our  merchant  marine  offers  at  all 
seasons  nccess  and  ready  shipment  to  any  desired  markets. 

The  only  decided  and  positive  improvement  and  addition  to  our  reaourcea 
that  can  be  suggested,  will  be  found  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost«  and  chai^gea 
on  floor  and  wheat  before  reaching  this  city ;  and  this  question,  we  are  pleased 
to  learn,  is  very  properly  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  therefore 
await  the  report  and  action  of  their  committee,  the  success  of  whieh  w«  cannot 
permit  ourselves  to  doubt. 

5.—N0RP0LK,  VIRGINIA. 
The  spirit  and  enterprise  exhibited  by  Norfolk,  should  incite  the  riralry  of 
her  sisters  of  the  South,  and  in  an  especial  manner,  should  her  course  be  imi- 
tated in  die  publication  from  her  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  annual  reports  like 
the  one  which  is  on  the  table  before  us.  It  is  an  excellent  compilation  of  useful 
statistics  from  which  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  extract : 

Hkaltu. — The  epidemic  of  1855  is  clearly  traceable  to  importation,  and  was 
not  endemic.  During  the  interval  between  the  camp  sickness  of  1812  and  the 
epidemic  of  1855,  Norfolk  was  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  State;  and  we 
would  further  say,  that  in  the  two  years  from  January,  1856,  to  January,  1868, 
.the  total  number  of  deaths  of  white  persons  was  only  454,  of  all  agee,  cii'cum- 
stances,  and  conditions,  by  accident  as  well  as  disease.  If  we  take  from  this 
number  one- half  for  infants  under  five  years  of  age,  we  have  only  227  reoiaiD- 
ing — ^and  if  we  take  from  the  latter  number  one-fourth  for  deaths  by  casualty, 
and  of  strangers  sailors,  and  othere  not  citizens,  we  reduce  the  mortolitj 
among  the  resident  white  population  of  five  years  of  age  and  upwards,  to  170, 
or  one  and  two-thirds  per  week.  These  remarkable  facta  are  corroborated  by 
the  healthy  appearance  of  our  people. 

Vkoetablk  or  Truck  Trade. — The  following  is  the  quantity  shipped  during 

June  and  July  of  last  year: 

Packages. 

New  York 50.504 

Philadelphia 4 ,829 

Baltimore 40,216 

Richmond 2,060 

Total 96 ,  095 

Tliese  were  forwarded  by  the  regular  steamers  engaged  in  the  trade.  Other 
boats  ure  known  to  have  carried  off  a  coneiderable  quantity  not  here  enumer- 
ated. The  packages  consisted  of  flour  barrels  and  box«)s,  containing  about 
twelve  peekrt.  If  we  estimate  the  average  value  of  these  packages  at  %%  60-100, 
(which  id  a  low  figure,^  we  have  the  snm  of  $336,751  50  as  the  value  of  the 
two  months*  trade.  Should  it  continue  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  heretofore, 
the  trade  will  in  a  few  years  be  worth  full  $1,000,000  j>er  annum.  The  ship- 
ments commence  about  20th  of  May,  and  continue  about  three  months. 

NoRFoioc  Farmb. — To  show  the  profit  made  upon  these  farms,  we  give  the 

following  8tati8ties,  which  were  gathered  from  the  Report  of  the  Oommitteeon 

Farms  of  the  Seaboard  Agricultural  Society  for  the  year  1856.    The  Committee 

.  report  that  four  farms  were  offered  as  competitors  for  the  premium,  with  the 

annexed  returns  of  their  sales,  expenses,  and  profits:  * 
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1ft. — **Thii  ArmlBtMd  Farm,"  100  aorea,  (originally  poor.) 

Grow  amount  sales  for  tbe  ^rear $17 ,  128  28 

Expenses,  indnding  everytliing 6 ,590  78 

Leaving  a  profit  of  $10,537  50,  or  $106  37  per  acre  for  the  entire  farm. 

2d.— The  ••  View  Farm,"  of  100  acre*. 

Orosa  arooiint  sales. $13,852  81 

Expenses,  including  everythiDg 6 ,  500  00 

Leaving  a  total  profit  of  $7,852  81,  or  $73  52-100  per  acre  for  the  entire 
larm. 

It  should  however  be  remarked  that  a  portion  of  the  money  charged  aa. 
''  expenses**  on  this  farm,  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  agricultural 
implements,  &c.,  which  could  not  have  been  legitimately  charged  against  the 
farm  expenses  of  that  year. 

8d. — "  Mercer  A  Ivans  "  farm,  of  20  acree. 

Groea  amount  sales $6,000 

Expenses 2,500 

Leaving  a  profit  of  $3,500,  or  $175  per  acre  for  the  entire  farm. 

4th.— -The  "  Wilson  Farm,"  of  25  acres. 

Groes  amount  sales. $7 ,  584  62 

Expenses  of  all  kinds 3,371  45 

Showing  a  profit  of  $4,213  17,  or  $120  37  per  acre  for  the  entire  farm. 

TABLE  OF  BXPOBT8  OF  MORKOLK. 

A  Table  ahoming  tkenrineipal  articles  exported,  Coastwiie  and  Foreign^  from  the 
Fortc/JVor/olk^fromlito/Afaif,  1857,  to  Ut  May,  1838. 

Oeattwite.  Foreign. 

Apples»  (dried) barrels 4,2t>5 

Beans. bushels  200 

Com bushels 1,963,781       105,998 

Cotton. bales. 6,174 

Fish barrels. 4 , 1 00 

Flour barrels 2,559         14,860 

Flaxseed. bushels 2,224 

Hides value $20,365 

Lumber feet 126,000 

Naval  Stores barrels 13,403  2 ,  182 

Oats bushels 15,726  8,000 

Peas bushels 81 ,876  492 

Peanuta bushels 117 ,284 

Spts.  Turpentine gallons 8,785  3,150 

Staves. 1,190,872  0,454,000 

Shingles 5,857,355  7,622,856 

Turpentine,  (crude) barrels 1,434 

Wheat bushels. 206 , 569  1 ,710 

There  were  also  exported  to  foreign  countries  2,272  bushels  of  meal,  27  hogs- 
iieada  of  tobacco,  and  lumber  to  the  value  of  $46,867. 

KoBFOLK  AND  PxTBRSBURQ  RoAD. — ^This  road,  of  eighty  miles  length,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  active  business  by  the  end  of  August  The  capital 
•toek  of  the  company  is  by  law  $1,500  000.  Of  this  sura,  the  city  of  ^'orfolk 
has  taken  $500,000,  individuals  $50,000,  and  the  Stat^,  upon  tiie  nan  />as«tf 
principle,  has  subscribed  $825,000,  which  makes  the  total  available  capital 
$1,875,000. 

The  counfry  through  which  the  road  passes  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces 
Aha  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  pea-**,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  The  fine  original 
jfrowth  of  timber,  in  lower  Virginia,  is  found  in  countless  acres  along  this  road. 
The  productions  of  tlie  field  and  forest  of  the  country  contiguous  to  tho  work, 
vlU  be  alone  sufficient  to  sustain  it.     Its  position,  however,  as  the  terminal 
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link  in  the  great  chain  of  one  thousand  miles,  reaohing  jfrom  Memphis  to  Nor- 
fblk,  must  ensure  for  it  a  revenue  of  profit  and  an  impulse  of  prosperity  tot 
Norfolk. 

Seaboabd  and  Roanokv  Road. — ^This  road  runs  from  the  Portsmouth  side  of 
Norfolk  harbor,  eighty  miles,  to  Weldon,  North  Cai-olina,  where  it  has  connec- 
tions 'wilh  the  great  iSouth  and  North  line  of  Railroads,  and,  also,  by  Raleigh 
and  Ga><toi)  Railroad,  wilh  the  North  Carolina  Oeutral.  Both  the  roads,  with 
irhich  the  Seaboard  road  connects  at  Weldon,  exteud  to  and  beyond  New  Or- 
leans, aud,  ^'ith  their  branches,  form  a  railway  conncctioo  with  every  part  of 
the  South  and  Southwest,  with  capacity  to  command  an  immense  amount  of 
travel  and  freight,  whenever  the  latter  is  fully  brought  out.  The  North  Caro- 
lina Central  ]>as6es  through  the  richest  aud  most  highly  cultivated  portions  of 
the  State,  and  drains  a  country  of  great  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mine- 
ral  capacities. 

Probable  tonnage  received  at  Norfolk  Harbor  from  the  variouB  avenucB  of  the 

Interior, 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad 18 ,421  tons. 

Chesapeake  Bay,  James  River,  dec,  estimated 80 , 000     *' 

Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  estimated 200,000    '* 

248,421     •* 
Which  shows  that  amount  of  tonnage  of  the  various  domestic  products,  upon 
irhich  to  euBtaiu  a  pretent  foreign  or  coastwise  trade. 

Dismal  Swamp  Canal. — ^The  references  to  this  are  so  interesting,  that  we 
refer  them  to  another  number  of  the  review. 

Albemarlk  and  Chesapeake  Canal. — In  our  last  number  the  reader  will  find 
an  able  analysis  of  the  value  of  this  work.  It  is  estimated  that,  when  eom- 
pleted,  the  produce  of  North  Carolina  will  pour  through  it,  into  Norfolk,  to  th^ 
following  extent : 

{IVom  the  North  Carolina  Senate  Report.) 

Bales  of  Cotton 11 ,600    Weight  in  tons. .  8,500 

BarreUFish 40.000  '*  6,000 

NavttlStores 80,000  "  12,000 

Buphels  Corn 2.000,000  "  67,100 

Wheat 250,000  "  7,600 

Peas 50,000  "  1,600 

Potatoes 200,000  *'  4,500 

Timber,  cubic  feet 500 ,000  "  8 ,  883 

Lumber,  superficial  feet 10,000,000  "  17 ,600 

Oak  Staves 10,500,000  '*  26,260 

Cypress  and  Juniper  Shingles..  60,000,000  ^  60,000 

Vessel  loads  fresh  Fish 200  "  10 ,000 

**  "      Vegetables 300  "  16,000 

Cords  of  Fire  Wood 50,000  "  100,000 

Total  tons C 320 ,  188     * 

Water  Line  to  tuk  Omo. — The  connection  by  canal  of  the  James  and  Kana- 
wha rivers  is  ably  advocated  as  being  of  the  widest  importance  to  Norfolk,  in 
opening  to  her  the  resources  of  the  Ohio,  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Talleys. 

Commercial  position  of  Norfolk. — ^The  harbor  of  Norfolk  has  long  been 
•onspicuuus  as  one  of  the  best  maritime  stations  of  the  country,  if  not  of  the 
Irorld.  Situated  at  the  very  centre  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  unsurpassed  in  depth 
of  water,  in  extent,  safety,  convenience,  and  accessibility,  its  superiority  is  too 
manifest  to  admit  of  cavil. 

Such  a  cori^bination  of  advantages  naturally  lends  us  to  look  for  an  adequate 
reault  in  the  extent  of  its  trade;  and,  accordingly,  we  find,  that  prior  to  tb<r 
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w»  of  1812k  the  commeree  of  Norfolk  ezc«eded  that  of  any  otli^r  city  in  tbe 
Union.  Since  that  period  oar  maritime  trade  has  steadily  decreased,  while 
that  of  other  cities,  inferior  to  us  in  every  point  of  natural  advantage,  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  to  flourish  until  we  are  left  far  behind,  and  are  almost  for- 
g^otten  in  the  race.  This  anomaly  in  the  laws  of  trade  requires  some  explana-. 
tion  from  us,  and  it  would,  pernaps,  be  the  shortest  as  well  as  the  truest 
explanation,  to  say  that  all  our  apparent  advantages  have  been  so  maoy  curses 
in  ditig^iise.  Nature  had  done  so  much  for  us  that  we  did  nothi«)g  for  ourselves. 
And  while  our  rivals  for  the  great  and  growing  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
were  using  every  exertion  to  divert  it  to  themselves^  by  means  of  ar(f/?eta/  avenues^ 
we  sat  idly  by,  relying  solely  on  our  great  natural  advantages.  The  result  has 
proven  thiat  energy  and  enterprise  are  superior  to,  and  can  overcome  natural 
disabilitiee. 

6.— A  NEW  SPIRIT  IN  VICKSBURO. 

Wk  perceive  that  Yicksburg  is  at  last  aroused  to  a  sense  of  her  danger^ 
growing  out  of  the  mutations  of  trade.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  eitizenSp 
able  committees  were  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  following 
points: 

1.  To  inquire  into  the  policy  of  establishing  in  or  near  this  city,  a  cotton 
manufactory,  its  probable  eost,  and  what  funds  could  probably  be  raised  to 
erect  the  same,  and  to  enquire  also  into  all  matters  connected  with  the  same. 
This  committee  shall  likewise  be  empowered  to  consider  what  other  manufac- 
tories could  be  established  advantageously  in  or  near  this  city. 

2.  To  enquire  as  to  the  policy,  duty,  and  means  of  establishing  a  line  of 
packets  between  Yicksburg  and  Napoleon  and  Memphis,  and  to  furnish  statistics 
•bout  the  samcb 

S.  To  enquire  into  the  navigation  of  the  Yazoo  river,  and  its  tributaries^  and 
to  give  full  information  in  the  premises. 

4.  As  to  the  policy  and  expediency  of  the  city  taking  stock  in  the  Yicksbuig, 
Shreveport  and  Texas  Railroad,  and  how  and  when  the  same  can  be  done. 

5.  As  to  the  policy  and  expediency,  and  the  ways  and  means  of  establishing 
a  line  of  freight  packets  from  Yicksburg  to  New  Orleans,  so  as  to  have  cotton 
and  other  freight  conveyed  to  and  from  said  cities  as  cheaply  and  speedily  as 
possible,  and  as  safely. 

6.  To  suggest  any  other  measures  that  may  promote  and  advance  the  inte- 
rest of  this  city. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS, 


1.— MISSISSIPPI  SEEKING  A  GULF  OUTLET. 
Thb  people  of  Mississippi  are  again  actively  employed  in  considering  the  ad- 
vantage and  feasibility  of  connecting  her  other  railroad  works  with  a  road 
which  shall  extend  to  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Ship 
Mand,  and  thus  create  an  outlet  for  her  productions,  and  a  commercial  city  at 
that  point  This  is  a  project  which  was  broached  as  early  as  1837,  and  has 
from  time  to  time  received  the  favoring  consideration  of  the  Legislature.  The 
most  liberal  charters  and  grants  have  been  made.  At  the  last  session  a  new 
and  far  more  liberal  charter  than  ever  was  granted,  and  commissioners  were 
appointed,  who  have  issued  a  very  elaborate  and  able  address  to  the  people. 
In  his  report  the  engineer  says : 

"The  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad  is  projected  on  the  ground  that  a  sea- 
port may  be  established  on  the  Gulf  coast  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
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Miasiflsippi,  thus  completing  her  commeroial  facilities  within  henelf,  and  entn 
bling  her  not  only  to  reap  the  harvest  of  her  own  rich  production,  but  to  ehare* 
likewise  those  of  her  sister  States.  To  this  point,  our  road  is  to  be  the  main 
trunk  line  and  principal  feeder,  and  as  such  alone  can  we  discuss  it,  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  location." 

We  proceed  to  make  several  extracts  from  the  address  of  the  Commissioners. 
As  a  citizen  of  Louisiana,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  enterpriscfl  of  our  neigh- 
bora^  but,  on  the  contrary,  ever  held  the  doctrine  that  competition  is  the  life  of 
all  industry  and  trade     New  Orleans  and  Mobile  will  not  slumber  in  the  race. 

A  complete  hydrographic  survey,  the  necessity  of  which  is  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  is  fortunately  furnished  to  us  by  the  accurate  survey  of  Ship- 
Island  harbor  made  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  We  find  from  anthentie 
maps  of  that  survey  a  harbor  on  our  southern  coast  of  twenty  miles  in  length 
by  ten  miles  in  breadth,  with  an  average  depth  of  water  twenty  to  twenty-four 
feet,  sufficient  for  the  largest  class  of  ships,  af%d  greater  hy  fix  to  ten  feet  than 
the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the  mouih  of  the  IfisstMtippi  over  which  every^ 
Mp  arriving  at,  or  departing  from  New  Orleans  must  pass  with  the  ai>sistanee  if 
tovyboats.  The  fact  that  such  a  harbor  exists  is  not  mere  matter  of  speculation 
or  conjecture.  Ships  drawing  over  twenty  feet  of  water,  that  coiild  by  n<y 
means  rench  Xew  Orleans,  are  often  to  be  fonnd  loading-  at  Ship  Island  with 
lumber  and  other  products  of  our  southern  coast  for  the  distant  shores  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  of  Australia.  On  the  cargo  of  such  a  ship,  the  saving 
of  expense  in  favor  of  Ship  Island  harbor,  as  compared  with  that  of  New  Orleans^ 
is  known  to  be  about  two  thousand  dollars — a  sum  quite  sufficient  to  divert  a 
larf^c  amount  of  the  foreign  trade  to  our  State. 

While  every  portion  of  our  State  would  derive  benefit  from  the  oonstrnotion 
of  the  proposea  road,  the  counties  of  Rankin,  Simpson,  Lawrence,  Covington, 
Marion,  Hancock,  Perry,  and  Harrison,  would  derive  the  largest  benefit^  in  the 
increased  value  it  would  give  to  their  lands,  by  opening  a  r<«dy  mark«t  for  aU 
their  production. 
The  cost  of  the  road,  as  estimated  by  Powhattan  Robinson,  Esq., 

the  Engineer,  is $2,991 ,500 

The  Internal  Improvement  fund  amounts  to 78S ,  950 

The  three  percent  fund 104^760 

The  lands  donated  by  Congress  may  be   estimated   at 

200,000  acres,  at  $1  25  per  acre 260,000 

1,088,700 

Leaving  to  be  otherwise  provided  for $1 ,902,860 

But  whether  we  remain  in  the  Union  or  go  out  of  the  Union,  the  course  of 
events  clearly  indicates  that  the  States  in  which  slavery  exists,  as  the  essential 
basis  of  their  prosperity  and  power,  will  be  driven  to  maintain  it  on  their  owik 
responsibility  ana  resources.  Mere  political  guarantees,  however  solemnly 
entered  into,  prove  to  be  unavailing.  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  place  oup 
State  in  a  position  in  which  she  will  be  able,  at  least,  to  exert  some  influence 
on  her  own  destiny.  In  her  present  situation  she  is  without  her  just  influence 
in  the  Union,  and  separated  from  it  she  must  drift  with  the  current  of  events, 
exerting  but  little,  if  any,  control  over  thenu  It  is  now  apparent  that  tha 
fate  of  slavery  rests  with  those  States  and  countries  which  border  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Carribean  sea.  The  (question  of  supremacy  on  this  continent 
will  finds  its  solution  there,  and  the  ability  of  the  slave  States  to  maintain  their 
footing,  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  may  acouire  influ- 
ence on  that  theatre.  It  is  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  the  Souto,  to  build 
up  and  strengthen  our  influence  on  the  Gulf.  In  the  event  of  a  rupture  of  the 
Union,  or  should  events  hasten  the  collision  which  must  sooner  or  later  take 
place  on  Southern  waters,  how  much  would  our  position  be  improved  and  our 
mfluence  increased,  if,  by  means  of  a  great  thoroughfare  of  travel  and  transpor- 
tation, our  harbor  should  be  connected  with  our  great  cotton  growing  region^ 
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and  A  laive  commeroial  city  spring  up  there,  as  it  will  from  tbe  known  laws  of 
trade  and  navigation.  At  all  events  the  State  of  MissisMppi  would  have  the 
security  of  an  untrammelled  and  independent  connection  with  the  markets  of 
the  world.  We  have  argued  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we  have  the  right 
to  assume  the  po-^ition  of  an  independent  State.  We  should  then  be  able  to 
aseome  it  with  confidence,  and  to  maintain  it  with  success. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  man  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  great 
energies,  but  who,  failing  to  exert  them  for  himself  or  for  othei's,  wastes  them 
in  idle  pleasures,  or  suffers  them  to  waste  in  inactivity.  A  larger  measure  of 
blame  attaches  to  a  State  which  can  do  much  and  yet  doed  nothing ;  neglecting 
all  the  advantages  which  she  derives  from  abundant  resources  and  a  favorable 
geographical  position.  We  have  a  front  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  more  than  sixty 
miles  in  extent,  with  a  fine  harbor.  The  most  magnificent  stream  in  the  world 
washes  our  western  border.  We  have  soil  of  great  aid  varied  capacity  for 
production,  but  especially  yielding  an  abundance  of  that  product  which  exerts 
the  widest  and  most  decisive  influence  on  the  commprce  of  the  world.  We  are 
fortonately  placed  near  the  seat  of  empire.  We  are  part  owners  of  the  great 
river,  and  part  owners  of  the  great  gulf  into  which  it  empties.  Our  position 
compels  us  to  be  parties  to  the  important  transactions  of  which  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  the  destined  theatre.  Let  us  sustain  the  part  which  nature  seems  to 
have  designed  for  us.  No  purely  agricultural  people  ever  attained  a  high 
position  in  the  world.  Let  us  make  uie  effort,  in  wliich  we  will  be  so  much 
assisted  by  our  position  and  resources,  to  combine  commerce  with  agriculture, 
and  these  uniting,  will  soon  bring  into  existence  manufactures  and  the  arts, 
and  we  shall  thus  present  the  noble  spectacle  of  a  well-ordered  State,  complete 
in  all  her  appointments.  We  are  dencient  in  those  things  which  railroads  and 
commerce  supply.  They  will  diversify  and  multiply  our  pursuitH,  and  fill  up 
that  void  which  exists  here  between  the  planter  and  the  learned  professions, 
and  give  useful  occupation  to  the  race  of  loungers  who  complain,  with  some 
reason,  of  "  nothin|r  to  do."  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  that  class  of  men  who 
have  the  talent  and  inclination  to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits  on  a  large  scale, 
abandon  our  State  and  employ  their  capital  and  abilities  elsewhere.  That  class 
of  men  who  have  given  to  England  her  vast  empire,  and  elevated  her  to  the 
splendid  position  she  occupies  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  the  class  which 
has  built  up  the  great  commonwealth  of  New  York,  is  represented  in  Missis- 
sippi, in  a  great  measure,  by  shop  keepers  of  that  race  of  men  who  live  under 
the  curse  of  lost  nationality.  This  evil  results  from  the  want  of  a  great  com- 
mercial emporium  in  the  State.  \V\  are  in  contact  with  the  great  highways  of 
trade,  and  might  become  formidnble  competitors  for  that  rich  commerce  which, 
great  as  it  now  is,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  »  •  •  » 

State  pride  is  gratified  with  the  dubious  honor  of  having  judiciously  applied 
certain  trust  funds,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  the  national 
government,  to  enterprises  set  on  foot  by  these  cities  who  are  competing  in 
our  borders  for  the  largest  share  of  our  great  resources.  This  is  Mississippi, 
whose  taxable  property  amounts  to  over  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  I  This 
is  Mississippi,  lying  in  the  very  track  of  the  richest  commerce  in  the  world! 
This  is  Mississippi,  with  her  fine  harbor  and  great  river!  This  is  Mississippi,  in 
an  age  marked  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  which  spurns  all  obstacles,  and  at  the 
crias  of  the  great  game  of  empire  and  influence,  in  which  her  sister  States  are 
engaged  with  a  noble  rivalry!  We  are  like  those  northern  militia  who  stood 
debating  a  point  of  constitutional  law,  in  full  view  of  the  battle  on  which  their 
cou*  try^  honor  was  staked.  »«•••* 

It  requires  no  argument  to  convince  a  reasonable  mind  that,  with  the  great 
lines  of  railroad  which  connect  us  with  almost  every  part  of  the  Union,  com- 
pleted as  they  will  be  in  a  very  short  time,  and  followed  by  a  first  class  road 
connecting  those  lines,  at  or  near  the  centre  of  our  State,  with  our  harbor  on 
the  Gulf  coast,  a  large  city  will  spring  up  there,  in  spite  of  the  rivalry  of 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  The  laws  of  trade  and  navigation  are  inexorable. 
They  defy  all  combinations,  and  baffle  the  skill  of  the  financier.  The  foreign 
merchant*  is  not  attached  to  any  particular  port  iu  the  United  States,  unless 
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that  port  offers  adyantages  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  peeiiDiary  profit  If  we 
place  onr  cotton  on  onr  sea-board,  at  a  point  where  yeseels  rnaj  come  and 
receive  it  with  less  expense,  and  in  a  shorter  time  than  is  required  at  other 
ports,  there  they  will  come  to  receive  cargoes.  Tliis  advantage  we  will  hare. 
The  consequences  which  will  follow  the  growth  of  a  large  commereial  town  on 
the  sea-board  may  be  readily  foreseen.  A  large  addition  to  the  capital  and 
resources  of  the  State,  an  important  addition  to  onr  influence  on  the  Gulf,  the 
creation  of  a  great  controlling  centre  of  business  and  trade,  a  secure  outlet  for 
our  great  productions  under  our  own  imn'ediate  control,  would  be  the  results. 
The  contributions  by  which  we  annually  swell  the  stream  of  wealth  which  is 
flowing  to  the  cities  of  our  sister  States  would  enrich  our  own,  and  a  great 
commercial  interest  would  be  added  to  a  great  planting  and  prodncting  interest 
Under  the  natural  operation  of  these  influences,  the  State  of  Missiseippi  must 
take  a  high  rank  in  the  Union  or  out  of  the  Union. 

2.— THE  TEHUANTEPEC  ROUTE  RE\^VED. 
The  early  readers  of  the  Review  will  remember  the  numerous  papers  which 
were  publii^hed  in  it  in  advocacy  of  this  great  route,  and  illustrative  by  a  thou- 
sand facts  and  figures  of  its  manifold  advantages  over  all  others.  We  were^ 
ourselves,  one  of  the  small  party  of  seven  or  eight  who  met  in  a  private  offiee 
on  Exchange  Place,  in  New  Orleans,  ten  years  ago,  when  a  discussion  took 
place,  which  was  reported  in  the  papers  of  the  next  morning,  and  first  intro- 
duced the  Bubject  in  a  practical  shape  to  the  people  of  that  city.  Imm^ediately 
subscriptions  were  raised,  and  a  company  was  incorporated,  which  conducted 
the  most  extensive  surveys.  Angry  political  discussions  and  scrambleB  inter- 
vened, and  questions  growing  out  of  the  action  of  Mexico  in  the  premisee-— tilie 
result  of  which,  was  to  destroy  the  enthusiasm  whidi  had  been  created,  and 
well  nigh  to  prostrate  the  enterprise.  Tlie  scales  have  at  last  turned,  and  the 
recent  mail  contract  entered  into  by  the  Government  with  the  company,  givct 
a  new  phase  to  the  whole  matter.  The  following  remarks  from  the  Washing- 
ion  States  sums  up  many  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  route : 

That  the  route  is  the  best,  because  the  shortest  and  most  healthy,  has  been 
very  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  results  of  the  survey  of  Barnard  and  Williams;, 
and  the  reports  attached  to  and  embodied  in  their  publication.  Mr.  P.  £.  Traa- 
tour  re|>orts  that  the  Transit  goes  through  a  beautiful  country,  perfectly  healthy^ 
possessing  mineral  wealth,  and  offering,  with  a  great  variety  of  sites  and  cli- 
mates, immenBe  agricultural  resources,  from  its  superior  soil.  In  the  scientific 
report  of  Dr.  Thomas  Antiftell,  on  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  .the  Isthmna, 
sufficient  evidence  is  adduced  to  sustain  Mr.  Trastour  touching  the  wealth  and 
health  of  the  locality.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Tehuautepec  is  of  old  reoog^ 
nition  ;  and  touching  the  health  the  report  speaks  thus  conclusively  : 

"Compared  with  other  places  selected  for  forming  a  junction  between  the 
two  oceans,  this  lethrans  has  peculiar  advantages.  With  less  alluvial  land  at 
the  sea  level,  it  is  more  healthy  than  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua ;  and,  from  ita 
more  northern  latitude,  its  mean  annual  temperature  is  less  than  that  of  Nica- 
ragua or  of  I'anama.  The  latter  place  has,  indeed,  a  temperature  and  climate 
truly  torrid." 

So  much  for  health,  which  must  be  a  primary  consideration  in  all  such  enter- 
prises. Coming  next  to  the  natural  advantages  of  the  position,  it  would  aaem 
that  nature  intended  it  for  the  highway  of  the  world,  no  matter  what  the 
Emperor  ^'apoleon  may  think  of  the  Nicaragua  line,  l^egarding  it  with  refer- 
ence to  the  growing  necessities  of  American,  European,  AMatic,  or  Austrian 
trade  and  travel,  a  few  facts  will  set  tlie  mind  easy  as  to  Tehuantepec  being 
the  most  favorable  point  at  which  communications  between  the  oceans  can  be 
established.  The  following  table,  showing  the  distance  of  San  Francisco  from 
England,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans,  by  the  various  routes,  will  sufficiently 
explain  the  pre-eminence  of  Tehuantepec: 
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Prom  England  to  San  Franciitco,  in  nauHcal  rnilen. 

Hound  Cape  Uorn 13,624 

By  Panama  route 7,502 

Nicaragua  route 7. (.HI 

Tebuantepcc  route 6,671 

Thufl^  England,  b}^  the  Tehuantepec  route,  will  save  some  6,953  inile»,  or  les- 
sen the  distance  to  California  more  than  one-half  what  it  is  by  Ca})e  liorn, 
making  the  journey  between  three  and  five  days  less  than  by  the  other  Isthmus 
routes. 

From  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 

By  Cape  Horn 14,194 

Havana 4,992 

Nicaragua 4,581 

Tehuantepec 8,804 

From  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco, 

By  Panama  route 4,505 

Nicaragua  route 8,767 

Tehuantepec  route 2,704 

We  Deed  make  no  special  deductions  from  these  figures.  Every  child  can  sec 
th6  importance  of  the  Tehuantepec  route,  wlien  written  in  such  statistical  siro- 
plSoity. 

In  conncctiop  with  the  recent  arrangement  for  the  convcypnco  of  the  mails 
fix>m  New  York  to  New  Orleans  in  three  days  and  ten  hours,  this  line  will  les- 
sen the  trip  to  San  Francisco  several  days,  which  will  certainly  be  an  advant«g(> 
\  to  our  coniniorcial  community,  to  say  nothing  of  strengthening  the  social  and 
political  ties  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States. 

Then,  again,  China  and  India  may  be  reached  fourteen  da}  a  sooner  by  this 
than  by  the  Old  World  route,  thus: 

Liverpool  to  Canton,  via  Suez. 64  days. 

*^  **        "    Panama 50     ^^ 

•»  "        "    Tehuantepec 40    " 

The  statistics  of  travel  exhibit  the  resources  which  must  crown  this  route. 
Captain  Cram's  estimates  show  eighty  thousand  persons,  and  tifty-thrce  thou- 
sand others  in  the  Australian  trade,  as  yearly  cro^t^ing  the  Is'ihnms.  The  statis- 
tics since  1849  substantiate  these  figures.  Being  the  short oi?*^,  healtliiest,  and 
eheapest  rouU>,  of  course  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all,  or  the  greater 
portion,  of  this  traflic  will  be  by  the  Tehuantepec  route.  Thus  the  Govem- 
BMBt  of  the  United  States  may  well  foel  proud  in  extending  its  mail  patronage 
to  a  compeny  which  will  insure  such  character  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of 
the  Republic. 

8— HOUSTON  AND  BRAZORIA  RAILROAD. 

That  portion  of  the  road  which  extends  to  Columbia  is  now  ready  for  the 
iron,  and  th.it  to  Wharton  is  now  being  located. 

The  estimate  of  traffic  on  the  road,  as  are  all  tlie  estimates  yet  made  in  con- 
aection  with  the  enterprise,  is  an  exceedingly  safe  one.     Wo  copy  it: 

7 ,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  at  $3  per  hhd |21 ,000 

10,000  barrels  of  molasse.s,  at  §1  25  per  bbl 12,600 

4,600  bales  of  cotton,  at  jjl  per  bale 4,500 

Corn,  hidts,  and  other  country  produce 5 ,000 

Passengers,  both  way ri^ 18,000 

Down  freights,  inchniing  light  and  heavy  merchandise,  Iniii- 

ber,  staves,  maq^inery,  &,c 36 ,  000 

Mail  service 4 ,000 

Total ^  1 00 .  000 

This  will  considerably  more  than  pay  the  running  expenses  and  interest  on 
iha  cost  of  the  road,  and  with  the  natural  increase  which  the  road  is  sure  to 
create  in  the  tratfic,  will  enable  it,  in  a  few  years,  to  repay  every  dollar  of  the 
Stmte  loan  from  the  earnings  of  the  road. 
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4.— PROBABLE  EXTENT  OF  STEAM  NAVIGATfON  ON  THE  INTERIOR 
WATERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES; 

INCLUDING  TIIE  RIVERS,  BAYOUS,  ETa,  CONNECTED  Villi  TOE  MISSISSIPPI  BT  GDAinnELi 

Navigable  for  steamebs.     bt  s.  h.  long,  lt.  col.  corps  top.  ekgineesb. 

Missintippi  and  its  branehet,  baifous,  dte, 

HUei.  MUca. 

Mississippi  proper 2 ,000  Spring 60 

St.  Croix 80  Arkansas. ...   600 

Min.  or  St  Peter's 120 1  Canadian 60 

Chippeway 70  i  Neosho 60 

Black CO'Yaioo 800 

Wisconsin 180 1  Tallahatchie 800 

Rock 250  i  Yalabusha. 180 

Iowa. 110  Big  Sunflower SO 

Cedar 60  i  Little  Sunflower. 70 

Des  Moines / 260  Big  Black 160 

Illinois 246 


Mararaec 60 

Kaskaskea. 160 

Big  Muddy 6 


Bayou  de  Glaze 90 

Bayou  Care 140 

Baj'ou  Range 40 

Bayou  La  Fourche 60 


Obron  . . .'. 60  j  Bayou  Plaquemine 12 

Forked  Deer 195  Bayou  Tecfie 96 

Big  Hatchie 751  Grand  River IS 

St  Francis. 300  I  Bayou  Sorrelle 12 

White 600  Bayou  Chien 6 

BigBlaok 60 


Missouri  and  Us  branches. 


Missouri  proper 1 ,800 

Yellow  Stone 800 

Platte  or  Nebraska 40 


Kansas. 
Osage. . . 
Grande . 


160 

876 

90 


Ohio  and  its  branches. 


Ohio  proper 1 ,000 

Alleghauy 200 

Mouongahela 60 

Muskingum 70 

Kanawlia 66 

Bi^Sandy 60 

Scioto. 50 


Kentucky 62 

Salt 86 

Green 160 

Barren 80 

Wabash 400 

Cumberland 400 

Tennessee 780 


Jied  River  and  it^  branches^  bayous,  (jbc. 


lied  River  proper 1 ,  500 

Washita 275 

Saline 100 

Little  Missouri 60 

Baj'ou  de  Arboune 60 

Bayou  Bftrtholomew 150 

Bayou  Bceuf 150 

Bayou  Mucon 175 

Bayou  Louis 30 


Tensas 160 

LakeBistenaw 60 

Sulphur  Fork 100 

Little  River 66 

Kiamichi 40 

Boggy 40 

Bayou  I^ierre 160 

Atchafalaya 860 

Lake  Cadcio 75 


liecapittdation. 

Mississippi  and  its  branches,  bayous,  itc 7 ,097 

Missouri  and  its  branches ^ 2 ,665 

Ohio  and  its  brnnehe^ /. 8,192 

Red  River  and  its  branehesy  bayous,  <&c 8 ,  630 


Grand  total  of  int'^rior  waters  navigable  for  steamers 16,674 

— From  a  Report  to  Congress  by  Col.  Abert^  \2th  January^  1848.    See  also  Com- 
pendium of  the  Ct'.nsmfor  some  similar  statistics. 
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6.— UNITED  STATES  AND  RAILROAD  EXPENDITURR 

A  table  $hav!ing  the  expenses  of  the  General  Oovemmenty  exclttsive  of  the  public 
debt,  and  the  population  shown  by  census,  during  each  decimal  year,  and  1867. 

Bate  for  an 
Tears.  Expenses.  Population.  inhabitant 

l';89*-90-'91 151,919,689  62  8,929,827  48 

1800 4,981,669  99  6,305,926  90 

1810 5,811.082  28  7,239,814  78 

1820 13,134,680  67  9,688,131         $186 

1880 13,229.688  88  12,866,020  108 

1840 24,189,920  11  17,069,453  141 

1850 87,166.990  09  28,191,876  160 

18.'>7 65,082,659  76  

1868 +83,313,989  00     128,000,000     2  98 

1859 t9''^»^^'<>»<>^0  ^     

Tljis  table  is  worthy  of  attentive  consideration. 

Since  1830  we  have  built  n4?arly  twenty-seven  thousand  miles  of  railroad, 
which  have  cost,  on  an  average,  |36,000  per  mile,  or  about  $946,000,000. 

The  followinfi:  stMement  will  show  the  number  of  miles  annually  opened,  to 
the  first  of  January  in  each  year,  since  1848.  with  their  cost  each  year,  and  the 
total  cost : 

Nnrobet  of     Annual  Ooet  for 

miles.        increase.  year.  Total  coat 

1848 5,266  $184,276,000 

1849 6,195  932  $32,620,000  216,895,000 

1850 7,350  1,253  43,856.000  260,750,000 

1851 8,866  1,506  63,7lO,OrK)  813,460,000 

1852 10,878  2,022  70,770,000  886,230,000 

1863 13.315  2,437  86,295,000  470,625,000 

1854 15,511  2,196  76,860,000  547,385,000 

1855 18,488  3,927  107,445,000  054,830,000 

1866 21,449  2,009  70,315,000  750,715,000 

1867 24,290  2,841  99,435,000  860,150,000 

1858 26,210  1,920  67,200,000  917,350,000 

The  total  receipts  on  the  roads  have  been  about  twelve  per  cent  on  their 
ooet,  and  the  net  proceeds  about  five  per  cent  Tlie  followinj^  statement  will 
show  the  receipts,  running  expenses,  and  net  earnings  to  the  Ist  of  January  in 
each  year: 

Total  receipts.  Working  expenses.  Net  earnings. 

1848 $22,113,000  $12,899,250  $9,213,750 

1849 26,026.400  16,181.650  10,844,750 

1850 31,290,000  18,255,600  13,037,600 

1851 37,615,200  21.942.200  15,073,000 

1862 45,979,600  20,716,100  19,201,500 

1863 50,463,000  32,936,750  23,520,260 

1864 05,081,400  38,312,160  27,309.260 

1855 77,579,000  44,838,100  32,741,500 

1850 87,017,400  50,700,150  3^257.260 

1857 98,949,600  57.720,000  41,220,000 

1858 100,013,000  01,424,200  44,689,400 

From  these  tuble^s  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  annually  f-xpended  in  tho 
oonstructioH  of  railroads  since  1850  has  largely  exceeded  thi*  whole  expendituro<« 
of  GoveruiAent,  and  that  the  railroad  receipts  for  the  samt'  yfur-:  have  surpassed 
the  Government  receipts.  Indeed  the  working  expense.-*  of  ^Hil^()Hd^i  very  nearly 
equal  the  working  expenses  of  Government;  and  the  entire  expenditure  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  men,  who  are  accountable  to  no  intelligent  head  for  its  use. — 
Railroad  Journal. 

♦This includes  expenditures  from  March  4,  1789,  to  December  30,  1791.J 
t  Estimated. 
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6.— SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD. 

This  road  continues  to  be  one  of  the  beat  managed  and  most  prosperoQB  roads 

of  the  South.     The  receipts  of  produce  for  the  first  five  months  of  1868,  were 

M  follows : 

1657.  185& 

Cotton 140, 177  196 ,506  balca. 

Merchandise 5,717             4/232  mdse. 

Grain 67 ,  840  45 ,  602  bushels. 

Flour 28,842  26,079  barrels. 

Flour 82,906  64.996  Micks. 

Naval  Stored 8,901            4,419  barrels. 

Livestock 4.985             6,875  head. 

The  increflse  in  the  up  freights,  during  the  first  five  months  of  1858,  amounts 
to  $3,44Vl  30 ;  in  the  down  freight  to  $17,241  30,  and  in  minor  sources  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  $45  82.  The  decrease  in  up  passenger  fare  is  $2,106  84, 
and  in  passage  fare  down,  $3,242  46. 

7.— MISSISSIPPI  CKNTRAL  RAILROAD. 
Oua  interest  in  this  road  cannot  easily  abate,  in  whatever  intorrals  of  time 
or  distance  it  is  regarded,  being  akin  to  the  intere&t  of  the  parent  in  his  off- 
spring, although  our  claim  is  to  a  divided  paternity.  Years  ago,  alas!  when 
3'outh  and  ho|)e  were  a  richer  heritage  than  all  that  has  been  enjoyed  sinee, 
under  the  boilinc^  summer's  sun,  and  at  the  risk  of  fevers  and  other  bodily 
mishaps,  wc  traveled,  as  a  labor  of  love,  witli  a  friend,  over  nearly  every  foot  of 
the  route,  with  the  view  of  awakening  the  people  to  a  sense  of  its  importance. 
It  was  a  pleasant,  though  laborious  undertaking;  and  we  were  treated  with 
a  good  old  fashioned,  never  to  be  forgotten,  hospitality  at  every  step,  thongh  re- 
garded a  Httle  more  visionary  and  impracticable  than  was  altogether  safe.  Onr 
Mississippi  frion,ls  have  since  then  worked  bravely  and  boldly,  and  we  rejoice 
to  chronicle  their  doings: 

The  wholo  aiin>uiit  expend#d  on  the  road  thun  far  has  been  $2,500,000.  The 
income  during  the  last  tiscal  year  was  $108,000. 

The  stookhuldei  8  authorizea  the  directory  to  issuo  bonds  bearing  ten  per  cent., 
to  raise  the  amount  which  may  be  needed. 

The  old  <li  rectors  were  all  re-elected,  except  one,  who  declined  re-election. 
The  dircctoi*6  are : 

From  Marshal — A.  M.  Clayton,  Walter  Goodman. 

iMfax^Hte — .Ins.  Brown,  M.  M.  Pogues. 

Yalahasiha — 11.  Torrance,  A.  S.  Brown,  P.  R.  Leigh. 

Carroll— C.  M.  Vaden,  G.  F.  Neill,  Wm.  Booth. 

ffolmrs—A.  M.  West,  E.  Taylor. 

Madison — J.  K.  Davis. 

Waltei"  Ooodrnnn  was  unanimously  re-elected  President;  A.  J.  M*Connico» 
Secretory;  and  W.  F.  Mason,  Treasurer. 

Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $74,000  were  sold  since  the  directory  met  at  this 
place  ;  of  thi^  amount  $14,500  was  taken  for  the  specific  purpose  of  completing 
the  road  to  (Trenada.  and  of  this  $4,000  was  contributed  by  citizens  of  Marahall ; 
$1,000  by  citizens  of  Lafayette;  and  $2,000  by  citizen?  of"  Carroll. 

President  Goodman  is  sanguine  that  he  can  get  the  iron  on  liberal  and  ac- 
commodating terms  in  Europe,  aad  with  this  view,  and  also  to  advance  the 
financial  operations  of  the  Company,  he  expects  to  leave  for  Europe. 
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1  —EXTENSION  OF  THE  GOLD  REGION— BRITISH  AMERICA  AND 
CALIFORNIA. 

Tnx  whole  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  excite* 
meDt  on  account  of  the  of  late  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  British  Possessions, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fraaer's  river,  in  the  territory  now  under  the  government  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  While  there  is  yet  great  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  extent  of  the  gold  in  that  region,  enough  has  been  developed  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  may  not  unlikely  prove  as  rich,  and  its  mining  as  remunera- 
tive as  ha«  been  the  case  in  California.  Of  course  there  is  great  excitement 
and,  as  a  consequence,  great  folly  on  the  subject;  thousands  of  persons  flocking 
there  with  a  sort  of  undefined  idea  of  realizmg  a  fortune  in  a  brief  period,  but 
more  likely  to  share  the  usual  lot  of  the  adventurers  in  California,  in  Australia, 
and  elsewhere,  who  have  preceded  them. 

It  is  not  to  the  immediate  and  direct  success  or  failure  of  the  rash  men  who 
are  rushing  so  prematurely  to  the  new  diggings  that  we  attach  great  import- 
anee.  Should  the  supply  of  gold  prove  as  abundant  as  in  California,  the  busi- 
ness of  mining  it  will  in  time  become  systematic  and  regular,  returning  a  fair 
oompensatioQ  for  the  labor  and  the  capital  invested.  The  business  of  picking 
up  gold  as  we  would  paving  stones  is  not  generally  a  lasting,  or  in  many  instances 
a  remunerative  one ;  for  the  reason  that  there  is  not  such  a  profuse  distribution 
of  the  aolid  lumps  as  to  afford  an  average  certainty  of  compensation  for  the 
labor  of  hunting  for  them ;  and  also  because  the  ownership  or  control  of  the 
soil  usually  vests  in  somebody  or  some  authority  re«iuiring  a  due  regard  for 
individual  rights.  Hence  picking  up  gold  is  not  a  busiuess  to  be  engaged  in  at 
pleasure  in  all  places  and  at  all  times. 

There  are,  however,  important  coni^idoratlons  connected  with  this  subject 
which  we  deem  worthy  of  mention.  The  first  relates  to  the  efloct  which  those 
discoveries,  and  the  excitement  and  emigration  consequent  thereon,  are  likely 
to  have  upon  the  business  of  California  and  Oregon,  from  which  the  principal 
drain  must  first  be  made;  and  the  influences  which  they  may  have  upon  the 
future  condition  and  government  of  the  territory  embraced  within  the  i^reseut 
iorisdiotion  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Upon  the  firnt  of  these  pomts  wc 
nave  before  us  a  letter  from  a  well-informed  source  in  California,  received  by 
the  last  steamer,  which  is  so  clear,  full,  aud  sensible  that  we  are  sure  our 
readers  will  be  pleased  with  the  following  extracts  The  writer,  after  pro- 
pounding tlie  question  which  we  are  considering,  goes  on  to  say,  that — 

**No  one  can  predict  the  future;  but  our  opinion  is  this,  it  will  injure  our 
Slate  for  six  months  or  a  year  to  come,  and  after  that  it  will  do  us  immense 
good.  We  have  already  lost  twenty-five  hundred  or  three  thousand  good 
working  men,  and  our  steamer  to-morrow  will  have  five  or  six  hundred  more. 
The  excitement  is  steadily  increasing;  labor  will  advance  so  much  that  our 
mines  and  manufactories,  in  many  localities,  will  be  compelled  to  suspend  ope- 
rations for  a  time;  and  our  own  receipts  of  gold  will  show  a  diminution  from 
the  present  yield.  This  of  course  is  against  us,  and  we  foar  will  produce  some 
stagnation  throughout  the  State.  Now,  nearly  nil  the  supplies  to  support  this 
new  country  will  be  taken  from  this  place  for  at  least  a  year.  Our  loss  in 
population  will  be  made  up  next  summer  by  the  immigration  across  the  plains, 
and  thvy  will  arrive  in  a  better  condition  than  those  who  come  out  by  sea,  as 
they  have  their  farming  implements  and  some  stock  on  hand.  Then  the  immi- 
gration from  Canada  and  England  will  be  very  large  when  it  is  known  mines 
are  oh  their  own  territory  and  under  their  own  laws. 

"Another  grand  thing  for  this  country  is,  that  we  shall  have  a  mnrket  for 
our  surplus  wheat  This  question  has  long  been  a  difficult  one  to  answer, 
'What  shall  we  do  with  our  products  when  more  Ian  1  is  under  cultivntion!* 
and  it  has  proved  too  serious  for  any  one  to  solve:  br.i  ..ow  the  thi.,g  is  clear 
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in  a  moment — here  is  a  vast  northern  territory,  a  perfect  wildemesfl^  which 
may  soon  contain  a  large  population,  and  Ore^n  and  California  must  send 
them  bread.  It  really  looks  like  an  interposition  of  Providence  to  aid  ns  in 
carryiug  ont  the  grand  work  of  civilization  of  this  Westein  slope,  which  tends 
to  mix  the  Mongolian  and  Saxon  races  in  close  intercourse  before  bring^iog  the 
former  to  forswear  their  idols  and  embrace  Christianity.  But  we  must  stop, 
and  you  will  excuse  our  writing  so  much  on  this  head.  The  subject  is  vast, 
and  opinions  are  useless;  we  might  fill  sheets,  and  give  you  no  information 
after  all" 

On  the  other  point  to  which  we  have  alluded — the  effect  of  these  gold  dis- 
coveries upon  the  future  government  of  the  territory  in  question — Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  North  American  subjeota  may  be  said  to  be  more  directly  and 
immediately  interested ;  but  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  the  territory  and  people  on  this  conti- 
nent not  politically  united  with  us.  The  British  possessions  in  North  America 
exceed  in  extent  those  of  the  United  States;  but  their  population  and  produc- 
tions, as  compared  with  ours,  are  quite  limited,  and  their  situation  and  climate 
forbid  any  comparison  between  the  Northwestern  portions  and  the  States  of 
the  American  Union. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  territory  contains  2,190,000  square  miles,  while  all  the 
other  British  North  American  posseK^ions,  including  Canada  East  and  West, 
New  Brun(*wick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  New- 
foundland, and  Labrador,  cover  an  area  of  only  886,000  square  miles.  Tlie  lat* 
ter,  however,  contain  a  population  of  2,608,78*2,  while  the  immense  territory  of 
Hudson's  Bay  numbers  only  a  population  of  180,000.  Its  government  is  vested 
in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  was  chartered  by  King  Charles  II  in 
1670.  This  charter,  with  its  subsequent  renewals,  will  expire  at  no  distant 
day.  In  view  uf  this  expiration  the  question  of  the  future  government  of  the 
territory  has  been  freely  discussed  in  Canada,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Canadian  Parliment,  with  the  view  of  preventing  a  furUier  ex- 
tension, and  of  bringing  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  British  Provineea. 

It  is  known,  also,  that  the  leading  statesmen  in  Canada,  and  it  ia  thought 
members  of  the  home  Government  also,  have  lately  been  contemplating  a 
movement  for  the  extension  of  the  great  railway  lines  now  reaching  through 
Canada  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  traversing  the  whole  distance  through  British 
possessions.  Formidable  as  this  project  appears,  it  has  no  doubt  been  seriously 
entertained,  and  when  we  consider  the  aid  which  the  English  Government 
would  be  likf  ly  to  afford,  it  is  not  altogether  an  impossible  undertaking. 

Should  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  neighborhood  of  Puget  Sound  prove, 
as  is  not  unlikely,  judging  from  our  experience  in  California,  but  the  prelude 
to  more  extensive  mineral  fields  in  the  interior,  the  effect  must  be  to  attract  a 
large  population  to  that  region,  and  to  build  up,  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  a 
powerful  interest  there,  which  will  not  fail  to  exert  important  inflnencea  upon 
the  subjects  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Such  a  community  would  hardly  con- 
sent lonj^  to  be  subject  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  nor  is  it  clear  that  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  consent  to  a  political  connection  with  Canada.  The 
first  rush  will  be  from  the  United  States;  but  subsequent  events  may  modify 
the  character  and  tone  of  the  emigration  so  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  pre- 
dict what  may  be  the  sentiments  or  the  political  views  of  the  large  population 
which  will  probably  soon  gather  in  that  region.  It  is  a  topic  of  no  little  inte- 
rest and  importance,  and  may  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  relations 
between  England  and  this  country. — J<ntrnal  of  Commerce. 

3.— PROGRESS  OF  TUB  COAL  TRADE. 

Tne  statistics  of  the  coal  trade,  for  thirty-two  jears,  show  a  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  amount  and  value  of  the  production  of  coal.  At  the  present 
time  the  value  of  the  coal  annually  mined  in  this  country  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  yearly  production  of  gold  in  California.  And  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease, the  coal  crofM  will  soon  be  of  greater  value.  It  appears  that  in  1820, 
the  first  year  in  which  ooal  was  mined  in  our  State,  the  amount  of  production 
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mm  hoi  tkree  hviidred  and  dxi^4iw€  totm  all  told.  Tht  tdTinee  to  the  pr€t- 
mA  time  mmj  be  Judged  by  the  inereeie  at  the  reapeetiTe  intervele  marked 
bdow: 

FlmdiMtioii  in  1820 84,888  tona. 

"  1880 V--      l'4»'y«*  " 

*«  1886 M0,758  " 

1840 806,414  « 

•«  1846 2,028,062  *' 

•*  1860 8,882,614  " 

**  1867 7,868,948  " 

We  Bov  are  but  at  the  beginDiog  of  the  development  of  onr  gigantie  national 
reaonreea,  and  the  present  amount  of  coal  aent  to  market  from  our  own  imme* 
diate  eoal  fields  will,  fifty  years  hence^  appear  as  ineonsiderable  as  the  amount 
seiit  twenty-fire  years  ago  does  to  us  now.  Great  Britain,  with  an  area  of 
eoal  depoaits  less  than  12,000  square  milei^  and  a  population  of  about  ihiriif 
milHon  inhabitant^  raises  at  the  present  time  nearly  sizty-eiffht  milUona  A 
tone,  in  the  next  twenty  years  the  population  of  the  United  States  will  not 
be  less  than  fifty  millions.  The  area  of  coal-  fields^  as  at  present  traced,  exceeds 
188,000  aquare  milesi  Is  there  any  improbability  in  the  inference  that,  with 
fbU  development  of  these  coal-fielas,  the  annual  production  in  the  short  period 
•f  the  next  twenty  years,  will  be  proportionate  to  that  of  Oreat  Britain,  and 
tiiat  it  thus  may  be  made  to  reach,  if  oemanded,  the  enormous  amount  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  tons. — Cowrier  and  Enquirer, 

8.— MANUFACTURES  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Tib  reoent  State  census  of  New  York  classifies  the  manufacturing  products 
eT  thai  State  aafoUows: 

Raw  mmtorisL  ProdueL 

L  AgrieiiltBral  tools  and  implements $l,fi86,n9  $8,180,40t 

n.  MJIslliirgy  aad  mannfliotore  of  metals  and  Inatmments 

ttwefcr. 21,806,828  48,199,«8r 

m.  MannftictBiet  of  flbroasand  textile snbetanees. 10,804,178  19,648,098 

lY.  Ghemleal  proeeases,  mannfkotores,  and  oompoonds. . .  85, 098,784  61,097,085 

Y.  OakMrUlfii-lamiw,  ftoves,  grates,  4o 948,185  8,848,481 

YL  Steam  engines,  boUen,  looomoUTes,  ^ 8,874,787  4,881,806 

YIL  MaTlgstton and marittane  implements. 8,998,788  8,868,106 

Yin.  Mathematical,  philoaophical,  and  optical  tMtmments.  150,080  587,010 

DC.  aril  englneertng  and  architecture 1,057,808  8,668,898 

X  Land  eoBTejraaoe. 8,810,609  6,977,846 

XI.  Hydraalies  and  pnenmatics 881,686  691,675 

ZIL  Lever,  screw,  and  other  mechanical  powers. 41,181  158,700 

ZIIL  GftaMUngnnikmiU  gearing,  te 48,856,568  58,195,4M 

XIY.  Lambcrnndnalag  tools  and  machines  for  its  manofhe- 

twe 18,806,957  84,808,041 

XY.8lflM»eU7,potterT,  and  glass  manoihctare 8,848,609  9,494,817 

XYL  Leather  and  mannftctores  therefrom 14,981,705  87,870,168 

XYIL  Hoosehold  ftarnitnre,  and  machines,  and  implements.  8,795,857  9,185,848 

XYIU.  Afis,  polite,  fine,  and  ornamental 8,871,788  8,881,161 

ZIX.  nie^unsandimplemenUofwar 589,704  998,068 

XX.  Suileal,  medical,  and  dental  instruments. 78,549  855,868 

XXL  Wearing  apparel,  artMes  for  the  toUet,dEe 18,656,115  88,045,889 

XXU.  Misesnannwis  maaBJtwtares. 5,869,869  8,900,684 

TMal,  State  of  Hew  York,  1855 $178,894,889       #817,488,881 

Forty  per  oent  of  the  whole  amount  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  industry  of  the 
eitiea  of  Kifw  York  and  Brooklyn.    Among  the  productions  of  these  cities  are : 

Sugar  and  syrup,  $12,167,000;   hats  and  caps»  $2,082,000;  tailors'  work, 
$7,692,000;  umbrellas  and  parasols,  $1,178,000;  farmers,  $2,146,000;  candles 
asdaoapa,  $2,280^000;  distilleries.  $2,218,000;  steam-enffines,  <fec.,  $3,292,000 
cold  and  dlTCr-wares^  $5,909,000 ;  ship  building  and  rigging,  $4,29^,000 
Mktfie^  $1,727,000;  breweries,  $1,877,000;  fish  and  whde  oU,  $1,729,000 
f/m,  $1,626^000;  lard  oil,  $1,889,000;  grist  mills,  $2,497,000;  saw  mills  and 
aarpebtenr  work,  $2,276,000 ;  marble,  $1,154,000;  boots  and  shoes,  $1,839,000; 
wbetnakan^  $2,286,000;  pianofortes,  $2,000,000. 
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l.—THB  BRITISH  EMPIRE 
Some  verr  raluRble  ftatiBties  have  recently  appeared  in  England  in  an  officiml 
abetract,  wrucli  <?mbraeei  the  re«ult«  of  Britisk  lEdiistrj,  etc.,  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years.     We  condanae  the  following  it^^tuB  i 


IMS. 
Ctutoma.,...* .£91,08B,71T 

B»ci»« n,mjm 

Stampfl «#48,18T 

Taxes 4,10(MB6 

Property  tax 5,8494lfl0 

Pari  Offlee...... 68i^000 

]>aU6s  on  penaUMOs,  ^ke.  &,S88 

l(}»ct^11ao(ei,.. 5a^n7 

Crown  land*,,,...*..*  lll^aoo 
om  itoref,  nnclaiined 

dlrldeiids,  Ati,,,,,..  Ifilijm 


1657. 

£lt,tT«J4a 

10,68B>0(M 

278,6&4 
1^16,701 


CXJ>MKX>lTURSa. 

194S.  1B07. 
Interest  and  tnanatfe- 
mont  or  debt ......  £2«,S«9,1M  £28,«6S,848 

OMUlst  and  cbargee.       73M,4M  8,714,119 

AmiTandordnaoco..      7,0OTt0CQ  10407,249 

Navy «,«0«,067  10;8IK»,«M 

Redemption  of  Bound 

dpei la^CWtt 

Excheqiter  boodBi  re- 
deemed   8,000,00(1 


£Dl,ld«^38  £4I€^lt>,»S8 


£a9ySBS,S17  £6«,0MvOfi6 
Since  1843  Uae»  to  the  aniount  of  £29^815-^20  have  been  repealed,  and 
otliersj  readiing  £l%>,  192,829,  imposed  m  tlieir  Atead.     In  the  last  two  jears 
the  reduction  reached  twelve  millloni,  and  the  additions  nothing. 

Nadonal  debt,  1843. £790,67C,a9a 

*'   1857 606»2S2|dd» 

The  real  value  of  the  im porta  of  tlie  Empire  have,.  Ln  the  past  four  yaar% 
«yeraged  between  £lttO,OOOjOC»0  and  £i70,tK)0,000  aterling;  and,  in  the  yeAT 
1S57,  reached  £187,64^,336,  or  about  ^850,000,000. 

LEADING  ttfPOft-n^ 

IMS.  1»7. 

Butter,  owU 151,996  441, 606 

Cheeee*  cwia. ..., 179, 38»  8d8,8S8 

Cocoii,  Ihe 8,796,631  7»256,045 

Coffee,  lba_... 88,948,469  68.892,7a« 

Com,  (wheat,)  quartcni. 940,120  8,487,967 

Com,  (other  kinds,)  ^juartera S65 , 396  5 ,  107  , 225 

Wheat,  ftmir,  cwt«.... 43fi,878  2,178,148 

Other  kinds , C.584  6,028 

ISoUon,  riiw,  lbs 673.193,116  969,318,898 

flax,  dre^ed  and  undreaied,  GWta.,,..  1,487,160  1,866,216 

0uaiio,  tona 8,002  288, 36^ 

Hemp,  iiDdre»ed,  cwt« 736t74S  1,401,104 

Hide%  tanni'd  and  untanned,  ewts. . . .  688 .589  1 ,016,7&4 

PalmoE,  cwta 418,429  854,791 

Silk,  raw,  Iba.. '. 3,476.313  12,077,981 

lailk,  thrown,  Iha. 883,573  640,986 

Sugar,  raw,  cwta.. 6,020,669  8,890,696 

Tea.  11)8 46,612,787  64,493,989 

Timber,  not  aawn,  loada 707  ,962  1 ,  178,689 

Timber,  aawn,  loads 609,698  1,816/276 

Wool,  sheep,  Iamb,  and  alpaca. 49,243 »093  129,749,898 


Whilst  the  importa  of  cotton  from  the  tJuited  Stat^  haa,  in  fifteen  year*, 
only  tncreaaed  from  674,000,000  to  664,000,000  pounds  the  increaae  from  all 
other  eourcea  has  duplicated,  and  from  the  British  Eaat  Indies  haa  quadrupled. 


1648. 

1844. 

1846... 

1846.., 

1847... 

1048... 

1B49... 

IBOO... 


EXPORTS, 

MAjnrrACTT^xKD  aoona. 
.£58, 20ft, 447       IBM..   .£74,449,782 
l&6a        ~" 


68,684,706 
60,111,089 
67,786,676 
63,849,871 
62.649,446 
69,606,026 
71|8«7t8S6 


1868.. 
18S4.. 
1866.. 
1866.. 

1867.. 


7B,  OTA.  864 
.  96,988,781 
.  97,184,796 
.  96,668,066 
.116,896,948 
.199,166,187 


1S4S.. 

1844.. 

1846.. 

1846.. 

1847.. 

1816. 

1849.. 

1800.. 


BiriXIOM  i 

.£6,878,047 

.   8,ttT9,881 

.   4,066,886 

.   9,9a7,9M 

..  8,602,697 

8,696,099 

8,919,467 

6,940,846 


1851. 
1889  < 
1868. 
1864. 
1666, 
1866. 
1987. 


.£9,069,eBl 
...10,996,464 
...18,906,766 
...93, 686, 668 
...18,898,178 
...98,861,797 
...88,866,968 


FimWO  OUT  OF  BLAVERS. 
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In  the  Bame  period,  fclia  iliipping  IiM  increiised  from  Diae  to  tweiitj-thre« 
millioii0  of  toD8«  eotered  and  cleared.  Tbe  foreign  ihlppiiig  iocreAsed  five  fold, 
And  the  British  doubled  cmly. 

KUlfBEK  OF  PAUFBRfi. 

Jan.  1M9.  Jan.  1SS6L 

In  Erigjiiiid  and  Wales. 034.419  908J80 

In  Scotland 82.867  69.21t 

In  IrcUnd  , 620,747  60,582 


nn  ORATION  ] 

184S .,. 67,212 

1844 , 70,686 

1845 93,601 

1848..... 129.861 

1847 268,270 

1848 248.089 

1849..... 299,498 

1850 280,849 

DESTINATION  Or  EMIQBAXIB. 

To  the  North  American  Colonies 21 ,001 

I*       United  Stat*^ 126,906 

"       AuatrAlia  and  Kew  Zealand. , 61,248 

*'       All  other  places..., 8,721 


1,637,623         1,027,985 

WTCIINB. 

1851 836,^68 

1862... - 868,754 

1868 829.987 

1864 .,,, 323,929 

1855 ....  176,807 

1856 176,654 

1857 212,876 


212,875 
Tke  decline  in  panperijim  is  a  very  fftTorable  indication,  and  is  cotemporarj 
vitJi  inoreasing  popolatioa  in  England,  bot  a  decrease  of  Irijh  population. 

2.— FITTIXG  OUT  OF  SLAYERS. 

As  a  part  of  the  "  Panchita  **  correspondence  cotnumnicated  by  the  Prestdcnt 
to  CoDgrese,  is  a  full  aoconcvt  of  the  mode  of  conducting  the  dave-trade  on  the 
Ooaat  of  Africa.     Wee xtrac t  th  e  f ol  1  o  w  in g : 

**  When  an  expedition  to  Africa  m  arranged  in  Havana^  one  of  the  principal 
•hareholdere,  or  an  accredited  agent  |irovided  with  foods,  goes  to  New^  Orleans 
and  puts  hlniHelf  in  coinmunicaliou  wtth  a  firm  tberti|  who  are  in  all  Cftsea  the 
agents  for  vesaela  itiiog  out  for  the  slave-lrada 

*^They  choose  a  master,  and  for  this  a  naturalized  citiieo  ii  always  preferred 
to  a  native-born  American,  The  mafiter  selects  u  Ycf sel,  and,  being  provided 
with  money  by  the  agent,  or  owner,  buys  her,  and  registers  her  in  his  own 
name  as  master  and  sole  owner.  The  vessel  is  then  fitted  ont  with  the  aMtst* 
anee  of  the  firm  above  natned.  About  Iwenty-^Te  or  thirty  water  casks  will 
b^  filled;  the  remainder  will  contain  the  rice,  farina,  and  beans.  A  number 
of  atQall  breakers  are  also  purchased,  which,  by  cutting  oif  both  ends,  make  the 
mesA  tubs  of  the  flavea.  The  ahippin^  tnasler  is  feed  to  provide  a  crew  of 
SpAuiardeor  Portngue^e,  whom  he  provides  with  American  protectionfl,  although 
none  of  them  answer  to  tbe  appearance  of  the  men  themselves,  being  all  pur- 
chased from  men  really  Aiuericana.  These  protections  are  sworn,  with  the  ves- 
sePi  papers,  at  the  custom-house^  and  the  ve**el  is  cleared  as  an  American  vea- 
te\.  The  owner  or  agent  goes  ns  supercargo.  The  Jupiter  sailed  from  New 
Orleans  as  a  fore-aod*aft  schooner,  carrying  her  yards  on  deck.  The  owner, 
Don  Gabriel  Perez,  was  on  board  as  supercargo.  The  orders  were  to  touch 
nowhere  but  at  TenerifTe  and  Ama  Bon.  At  TenerifFe  she  received  her  slave* 
IBf»erf»  ftotered  tljree  more  Spaniards,  altered  her  rig,  and  bent  a  new  set  of 
B.  Tlie  manifest  with  which  she  cleared  from  New  Orleans  woe  for  twenty- 
five  water  oasks^  fo^ir  thousand  five  hundred  feet  of  lumber,  and  twenty-eight 
barrels  of  wbieky.  From  TeneritTe  *he  proceeded  to  Okatrou,  a  few  miles  west 
of  Cape  St.  PauL     On  hoisting  a  white  fiag  at  the  fore,  a  canoe  at  once  cam« 
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off  from  pbore,  and  the  *jwner  seot  by  it  a  letter  MViog :  *  Twenty-five  dftyt 
from  to-day,  I  will  relurn  to  this  place  for  ray  onlers.'  Tliii  letter  wae  con- 
yeyed  by  Lagoon  to  Wbydnlh  8he  then  went  to  Amo  Bon.  where  tbe  rice 
ana  bems  were  shifted  froin  the  water  casks  to  bigg.  Tlie  eoslcB  were  In  id  on 
the  ilftve  deck,  and  filled  with  water.  On  the  twenty-fiflh  day  they  returned 
to  Okfttroo,  And,  on  hoisting  tho  white  flag,  a  canoe  bronght  a  letter  which 
aiud:  '  Eight  dnya  from  to-dfty  the  ^teaniers  are  ordered  to  rendezvotia  at  Lagoft, 
and  your  cargo  will  be  ready  on  that  day  a  little  below  Great  Rossoe,  where 
you  will  see  a  Bueno*  Ayrcan  on«gn  hoisted/  They  had  very  correct  inform 
matioD,  for  we  (the  British  Bteamem)  were  ordered  to  rendezvotis  at  Laj^o«  oo 
tiie  26th  of  June.  The  pla'  e  U  called  Praya  Nord^  and  has  only  been  lately 
built  exjtresaly  for  shipping  slaves.  All  the  canoes  are  kept  out  of  sight  at  the 
back  of  a  sand  einbaBkmeut  The  only  resident  of  any  note  at  Okatroo  iaa 
man  named  ReynoldA,  a  native  of  Acerci,  and  ia  euppoaed  to  be  a  dealer  in 
palm  oil.*' 

3.— TEE  NATIONAL  EXPENDJTUREa 
Having  m  another  place  complained  of  the  i&oretae  of  the  national  expendi- 
tures without,  however,  holding  any  party  re^-ponaiblo  for  it,  we  think  it  just 
to  allow  the  Washington  Union  thus  to  illustrate  the  matter.     Says  that  journal : 
Regular  appropricUion  for  the  aetvktofihe  year  185&* 

Penwon. , , , , .       |7fl9 ,  500  OO 

Indi an  Regular . , 1 ,  838 , 1 04  49 

do     Supplemental 959 . 957  S6 

do     Deficiency , 3»9»596  m 

Consular  and  diplomatie.., 912  J20  00 

Military  Academy. 182,804  00 

Naval U,608,3ft4  23 

Sundry  eivil 6,557.U«  07 

LegiiUtive,  executive  and  judicial ......«...»». 6 ,  IM ^093  51 

Army 17,U5.80«  4« 

Mail  St'^amer ., 960^760  OO 

PostOffiee.... •.,....     5.500,000  00 

Colleeting  revenue  from  imports  perm<inentt  additional . , 1,1 50 ,000  00 


To  wdiich  add : 

Treasury  notes 1868      $20,000  00 

Manufacture  of  arms 1868       SdO^OOO  00 

EzpeuseB  investip;atiug  committeee ,  1B&8        35,000  00 

Treaty  with  Denmark 1858      408 ,731  44 

Deficiency  in  printing,  ^c. 1858       34K189  58 

Do.  for  tlie  year 1868  ei704,209  89 

Deaf,  dumb  and  bliod,  District  of  Columbia  1 868 
Expeuaes  tuveatigating  committee , ,,.....  1858 
Clerk*  in  Oregon  to  Register  and  Receiver.  18.'V8 

Running  Texas  boundary  line 1 850 

In<sideut  to  the  loan  of  |20,000 ,000 


53,458,233  22 


3.000  00 
12,000  00 

7,000  OO 
80,000  OO 

B.OOO  00  10.976,180  Ul 


Eetiniat^:  64,434,364  13 

Other  appro priations,  bills  not  printed  and  indefinite,  including 
all  private  bills. 3,565,685  87 

168,000,000  00 
Thie  redneee,  it  will  be  seen,  the  regular  appropriations  for  the  serviee  af  | 
the  year  1859  to  somethnig  lesa  than  fitiy^hree  and  a  half  million s  of  doUarf — 
a  very  satiafaetory  eathibit  when  we  reflect  that  the  opposition  are  about  ar- 
ranging for  a  campaign  against  the  democratic  party  on  the  double  ground  uf  J 
its  ejctravagance  and  upon  the  old  maxim  of  protection. 
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4.— TIIE  TELEGRAPHIC  EMPIRE. 
Tax  following  statiiitics  of  the  exteat  of  tdegrapUic  communicAtion  U  given 
tipoD  reliable  authoriij: 

America.... , 45,000 

Englund 10,000 

France , 8,000 

Oermany  and  Aostria 10 ,000 

Pmisia.... 4,060 

Ruwi  8. ,  6 » 000 

The  re»t  of  Europe. 7,6fiO 

India. 6,000 

AoBtralia. ,... 12,000 

Other  parte  of  the  world. , 600 

Total  length  of  telegraph  linea,  1868 , 06 ,  S60 

Wilhio  the  last  eight  years  nearly  a  thoDsaad  miles  of  eubtxianne  cabl«« 
have  been  laid  exclosively  of  the  great  trana- Atlantio  cable,  of  which  no  intelli- 
genee  haa  been  received  at  the  date  of  preparing  tbtfl  note : 

8UVMAHIMK  LDflS. 

MUea.  Win*. 

DofTcr  and  Calais , 24  4 

Dover  and  Oitend, T6  6 

Holyhead  and  Howth , .,,...,. 65  1 

England  and  Holland. ,....,,.,,,.,.♦,..  116  3 

Port  Patrick  and  Don flghadee 13  6 

fteoond  cable  do, ,  do » . . , .,.,.,,     IS  6 

Italy  and  Corsica. 66  6 

Corsica  and  Sardinia 10  6 

Dettmaric,  across  the  Great  BelL 15  3 

Denmark,  acroBt  the  Little  Belt 6  8 

Denmark^  scrose  the  3ound. , 12  3 

Across  the  Frith  of  Forth,  ScotUn  d, 4  4 

Varna  and  BaUklava,  across  the  Black  8ea. . . 340  1 

Ealaklava  and  Eupatoria 60  I 

Aeroas  the  Danube,  at  gliumla. 1  1 

Across  the  Hoogly  river 2^  — 

Mewna  to  Regglio 6  1 

Across  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 74  1 

AerosB  the  Straita  of  North umbtTland,  Prtoce  Edward  Island. . .     lO^  I 

Across  the  Bosphorus,  at  Kandili 1  1 

Across  the  Gut  of  Kanao^  Nova  Scotia —  8 

Six  cables  across  the  mouth  of  tltc  Danube,  at  the  Isle  of  Ser- 
pents^ each  one  mile  long,  and  having  one  conductor 6  6 

Across  the  Mississippi^  at  Paducah  ......,*... 1  1 

From  Petersburgh  to  CronstadL , 10  I 

Aeross  the  St  xJawrence.  at  Quebec —  1 

AeroM  the  Soland,  Isle  of  Wight^  England. 3  4 

tkaall  river  crossings. 20 

Toial  length  of  submarine  eables 960 


6.— THE  GROWTH  OF  OUR  CTTIES,  OLD  AND  NEW, 

Boitoir  was  trying  to  grow  nearly  one  hundred  years  before  it  attained  i 
popuUtion  of  10,000. 

Albany  was  two  hundred  years. 

New  '^ork  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  yesrs. 

Philadelphia,  settled  sixty  or  seveuty  years  later,  grew  much  faster  thau  th 
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ol^er  cities,  and  arrived  at  the  dignity  often  tbouaaod  in  much  1cm  time — that 
10  in  about  fifty  years. 

New  QrleaDS  was  about  one  hundred  years  old  before  she  had  that  nnmber. 

During  tlie  first  one  hundred  years  after  the  settlement  of  Boston,  (1630,)  she 
was  the  lorgeHt  city  of  the  colotiiee. 

I7ew  York  beeame  as  f>opulous  as  Boston  just  before  the  Hevolutlonarv  war. 

FbUadelphia  had  taken  tne  lead  of  both  her  older  eieters  many  years  \>«for« 
the  wan 

About  1811  Kew  York  became  as  populous  as  Philadelphia,  each  contaiimig 
100,000  inhabitants, 

Baltimore  tivcrtook  Boston  about  the  year  1800. 

The  principal  new  cities  f?rew  to  the  number  of  10,000  nearly  as  follows :  Pitta* 
borg  in  66  yeara ;  Louisville,  50  years ;  Clncinoat*,  22  yeara ;  Cleveland,  40 
years;  New  Albany,  S5  years ^  Chicago,  12  yeai's;  and  Milwaukee,  10  yeara^ 

Ttie  above  named  cities  attaiacd  to  20,000  In  the  number  of  years  from  their 
births  as  folb>ws:  Boston,  163;  Albany,  220;  New  York,  150;  Philadelphia, 
80;  New  Orleans,  112;  Baltimore,  about  80;  Pitteburg,  lb;  LouisTille,  41; 
Qincinnati»  30;  Cleveland,  45;  Detroit^  52;  Chicago,  16;  and  Milwaukee,  17 
years. 

6.— PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  CANADA. 

TmaiK  are  considerably  oy^r  two  hundred  tainions  of  acres  of  public  land^  in 
the  United  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The  following  figures  are 
contained  in  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sjcoote*«  Crown  Lands  Report  for  1867 : 

Aena, 

Yftoant  stiriroyed  Crown  lands. 830, 8dS} 

Do.  Clergy  do. 422,9444 

Do.  School    do I93,64ai 

Total  of  dii^posable  Furvey ed  lands 1 ,446 ,  976^ 

Private  laaclfl , 19, 388,097| 

Total  of  surveyed  lands ,     20,835.984 

Unsurvey ed  waste  lands  of  the  Crown 56 ,7  TO ,  466 

Total  area  uf  Upper  Canada,  within  the  water  shed  of 
St*  Lawrence  and  lakes. .....* 77, 606,400 

In  Eastern  Canada^  the  amount  of  public  lands  is  much  greater: 

LOWER  CANAUA. 

Acrea. 

Vacant  Crown  lands  surveyed 4,797,660 

Vacant  Clergy  lands  surveyed .....**...  467 ,  d63-| 

Total  disposable  public  landp,  seigmories  ezoepted , . , ,         6 , 285 ,  233i 
Township  lands  hitherto  alietiated 6,378,697 

11,658,684H 
Extent  of  seigniories. ,  * 1 0 ,  678 ,  981 

22,381,761* 
Fnsurveyed  land 112,075,039 

Total  area  of  Crown  lands...... 134,412,800J 


7.— INTERESTING  MISSISSIPPI  STATISTICS. 

Wa  are  indebted  to  Madison  McAfee,  Esq,,  Auditor  of  Piiblw  Aeeonnts^  for 
the  following  mteresting  Btatistics,  showing  the  increased  valtie  of  taxable  lands 
in  this  State^  from  the  year  1864  to  1867,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
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taxable  sIatm  in  1B67  over  1866.  Theee  stfttistiea^  demoofttrating  tb«  enhnnced 
reftoorc^s  of  MiesiMippi  and  her  steady  advancemeDt  opon  the  hig^b  road  of 
wealth  and  prospentj,  will  b«  read  with  pleasure  by  all  who  feel  aa  interest 
in  har  welfiire : 

The  •BeeB»ed  yalii«  of  taxable  lands  in  1857 |141 ,749 ,429  83 

Hm  wea«ed  Talne  of  taxable  lands  in  1B54. . . . * . . .       91  ,P48 ,IU  54 

InoreaM  of  Taluaiion «. |60,126.375  80 

The  number  of  taxable  fllavea  aaeessed  in  185*7 S68 » 183 

The  number  of  taxable  ilavea  afleees«d  in  1856 349 ,731 

Increafle  in  1857  over  1856 , 18,450 

If  the  average  value  of  slavei  be  eitimated  at  ^600,  it  would  ahow  the  alave 
propartj  of  tlie  State  to  be  worth  |220,9oa,200. 

8.— ESTIMATED     DESTRUCTION     OF     PROPERTY     BY     THE     LAT>: 

FRESHETS. 
Tax  diversified  nature  of  the  deYaatation,  and  the  vaat  extent  of  eonntry 
which  It  coTerB,  renders  an  nceurate  eetiniRte  of  the  damages  next  to  impoaaible. 
We  can,  however,  approximat®  to  a  result^  aa  follows : 

Cotton  crop,  400,000  balea , |16,000,0<)0 

Grain  crope, * ,     10,000,000 

Sugar  crop,  50,000  ho^heada. » , ...,.,       8,000,000 

TowiiA,  buildinga,   bndgei^  mills,   leveea,   and  farming 

atock.... ..,,.,       8,000,000 

Railroada  and  wanala * , 1 ,000 ,000 

Total , , ,_*., 188,000,000 

This  ta  bttt  a  rough  eatiraate.  We  feel  certaiii,  however,  that  so  far  from 
exaegeratiDg  the  afi^gregate  loee^  Buetained  as  set  dowi^,  our  jBgurea  full  abort 
of  tSe  reality.  Ana  thee«  loaaea,  though  not  generally  felt  by  our  financial  and 
eommeroial  claasea  now,  will  undoubtedly  leave  their  impreij^iooa  ypon  finan- 
eier«i  atock-jobbei-a,  banki,  merchauta,  and  all  totereat^d  in  the  profita  and 
loBBtt  of  the  great  Miaaissippi  valley. — ^eto  York  Herald. 
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A    diatinguiahed    friend,  intimately  i 
and  practically  versed  in  Mexican  of- 
fairt,  recently  writ«a  ij«  as  fyllowa: 

**  Mfxican  relation  a  are  beginning  to  ' 
reviva  aotne  interest  in  them,  aa  eon- 1 
nected  with  thoae  in  the  Gulf  and  cofu»t 
of  Cuba,  though  they  have  been  much 
complicated  by  the  indiscreet  recog- 1 
flition  of  the  brigand  Zoulouaga,  aa  the 
G^ermmmtt,  before  a  solitary  Stat^ 
ol  the  Kepoblio  bad  acquiesced  in  I 
the  titurpation  over  the  constitutional  | 
|^v«mment.  By  thia  countenance ' 
h€  baa  held  poflaeadon  of  the  capital ' 
ihrouffh  a  longer  period  of  plunder 
than  lie  otherwiae  would  have  been 
enabled  to  have  done.  The  conatitu-  j 
liQiial  govemment^  with  which  the  sym- , 


pathies  of  the  United  Statea  ahould  be, 
13  now  on  ita  return  to  the  capital,  and 
the  Oovernnient  of  the  United  Statea 
may  recover  the  miatake  made  in  the 
premature  recognition  of  Zoulouana. 
Forsyth's  breaking  with  him  ahould  be 
followed  up  in  Waehington  by  a  sua* 
pcuaion  of  cliplomatic  Interenurae  with 
Roblea,  and  await  events  for  resuming 
relationa  with  the  hgiiimatc  and  con* 
$lUntional  government  of  Mexico," 

From  the  delightful  retreata  of  Ou> 
PoixT  CoMroBT,  Virginia,  we  are  edit- 
ing the  present  number  of  the  Review. 
Upwards  of  six  hundred  guests  are 
now  acoommodat-ed  within  the  ample 
lltmts  of  this  time-honored  summer  r«» 
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tr«iit  A  y  irgi  of  a  gen  0  em  dn  of  wealth 
•nd  cbamcter,  Joe«ph  Seg^ar,  Esq.,  has 
of  late  become  tlie  proprietor,  an^ 
cvidetice«,  in  Mb  whole  administratitm, 
but  the  one  id«a  of  making  Old  Point, 
in  every  respect,  one  of  the  most 
Attractive  ana  desirable  retreats  id 
AmericA.  Ample  iraprovement*  are  in 
pTOgreaOf  or  contemplation,  which  wt!l 
ename  it  to  accommodate  double  the 
present  nnmber  of  guests.  And  why 
should  Dot  that^  or  an  even  ^eater 
iQcreoie  be  relied  upon  I  Are  we  not 
lier«  in  aisht  of  ola  ocean,  with  his 
breezefl  ao^  and  genial ^  and  bis  waves 
jaahing  a  long  ^ioe  of  inviting  beach  f 
On  the  boriRon,  aa  we  gaze  from  our 
chamber,  a  fleet  of  fairy  barlca  daace 
upon  the  billowB^  and  the  majeetio 
iteamship  plows  her  course  from  the 
capital  of  the  Old  Dominion  to  the 
Empire  City.  Within  ftlmost  rifle-fthot 
riBes  that  vast  pile  of  granite  which  ia 
called  the  Rip  Raps,  and  forme  the 
foundation  of  what  ia  to  be  known 
aa  Fortreea  Calhoun— one  of  the  most 
HtupondouB  military  works  in  America, 
or  the  world,  and  for  which  there  ii 
no  little  indebtedness  t-o  the  genius  of 
the  great  Carolinian.  There,  frowning 
down  upon  us,  and  encircling  an  arena 
vait  enough  within  ita  granite  walli» 
and  embattlementfl  to  receive  a  Crimean 
army»  is  For treas Monroe,  with  cannon, 
and  mortars,  and  ahelK  and  balls  in 
aufBcient  profusion  for  the  atorming  of 
the  Mftlakofft  Within  two  or  thre« 
miles  alta  Hampton,  etrewn  with  relica 
of  the  ancient  Dominion;  and  in  an 
Uoura'  ateaming  distance  ia  the  famed 
navy*yard  at  Portamoutb^  with  the 
big  ship  Penoaylvaiiia;  and  Norfolk — 
who*e  splendid  harbor  invites  the  great 
Leviatban^ — ^the  home  of  Tazewell— the 
theatre  of  the  chivalrous  encounter  of 
Decatur  and  Barrv.  If  the  eye  and 
imagination  ext^n^  a  Httle  further, 
Jnmeatown  and  York  town  are  here, 
where  the  earlioat  and  the  latest  de- 
velopments of  colonial  or  revolutionary 
America  embrace  eaeh  i^iher. 

Arc  we  not  justified,  then,  in  pre- 
dicting for  thia  "shore**  a  fame  which 
not  Newport  or  Oape  31  ay  shall  eclipse, 
in  Southern  homes  and  hearts  at  least; 
and  will  not  a  consistency  of  theory  and 
action  arrest  hundreds  and  thonaandft  in 
their  northern  Hegira  from  the  cane, 
the  cotton,  and  the  rice  fields,  and 
bring  them  heref 

What  spot  more  aeeeasible  than 
Old  Point  Comfort  f    From  Baltimore 


splendid  steamers  float  daily  over  ih#| 
Ohe^peake,  connecting  with  NorfoU 
and  touching  at  ita  door.  From  Rich«1 
mond  how  continuons  the  intercourse^l 
down  the  James  river  in  atoamera  of  ex-l 
cellent  clasa  and  accommodation,  orS 
following  the  great  Northern  and  South^a 
ern  rail  road  s^  the  Weldon  and  Por 
mouth  road  diminishes  the  water  roufa 
to  almost  a  cipher. 

There  is  a  variety  of  pastime  and 
amusement  pr^ented  at  tne  Pi>int,  to 
which  the  mountain  rcgionajiave  not 
an  equivalent.  Foremost  is  the  sea 
bath,  and  the  wide  berth  for  iwiramerf 
who  enjoy  that  luxury.  The  fishing 
and  the  aailing  excursions  come  nextj 
for  wbioh  anxious  boatmen,  with  beau* 
tiful  crafty  are  ever  aoliciting  patrons^ 
A  walk  or  a  drive  upon  the  aea-Vseach, 
with  the  lullaby  of  the  waves,  and  the 
"dark  blue  ocean"  aeen  through  the 
opening  of  *'  Hampton  Road^  *  and 
rolling  up  ita  whitened  spray  to  yoar 
feet,  the  smprinU  of  which  remind  vou 
if  the  beautiful  stanzas  of  poor  Wilde, 
since — 

^^&oon  m  the  rising  tide  shall  beat. 
All  trace  will  vanbh  (torn  lh&  sand," 

A  sail  to  the  Rip  Rape,  a  promenade 
through  the  extensive  walks  of  the 
fort^ress  and  upon  ita  battlements,  with 
a  grand  parade  of  the  regiment  of 
artillery^  lately  eatahlished  as  a  sctiool 
of  practice,  and  the  music  which  dis^ 
courses  so  sweetly  and  softly,  and  at 
times  »o  grandly,  and  sweU?*  from 
rampart  to  rampart,  from  the  ma^ntfi* 
cent  army  band,  and  In  res  to  p&tnotiam 
or  to  love.  la  it  night — ^fair  women, 
how  fair  and  lovely  I  and  devoid  of 
the  stilF  conventionalities  that  mark  an 
uptart  society,  little  known  at  th« 
South — gallant  youth  and  famed  men 
congregate  In  the  capaciotia  ball  room, 
whi»re  joyous  hours  wing  their  way 
through  the  labyrinths  of  the  dance 
or  the  dixzy  whiriings  of  the  ample 
and  snowy  ekirta,  and  the  tiny  feet  fall- 
ing so  swift  and  sofl^^  it  mignt  be  said 
of  them  as  was  said  by  poet  of  yore, 
that^ 

''  E'en  the  ligkt  enoiNfbeU  Ults  Its  bMd 
EUsllc  fh>m  Oielr  airy  traait" 

Enough.  If  you  would  come  to  Old 
Point  Comfort  it  matters  not  when  tii« 
visit  be  mada  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember are  the  beat  months.  Thert 
can  be  nothing  more  charming  even 
than  an  October  here,  and  there  ars 
tedtimouiala  frooi  eminant  physioiani^ 
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roing  to  ohow  &d  absolute  ex«mptJoii 
from  autucDDul  difie&8€a.  A  gentleman 
who  hae  traveled  ext^aaively  in  Europe 
thiu^ves  his  t€»timoiiy  in  favor  of  the 
Mi-side  to  close  the  waterltig'  season : 

**With  regard  to  the  time  of  yisit- 
itig  our  watering  places  we  differ  ma- 
teriallj  from  the  inhabitanta  of  other 
eoiintriesi  The  season  of  recreation 
in  Europe  terminates  at  Osteiid  or 
Botilogne,  in«tea4  of  at  Bftden-Baden 
or  Hamburg.  This  is  the  better  habit, 
as  it  iends  to  secore  a  snifietent  amount 
of  health  to  carry  the  visitor  eafely 
over  to  aDi'kther  Buminer  Medical  men 
will  generally  recommend  that  the 
syitem  be  purilied  by  the  medicinal 
properties  of  the  mineral  fountain  first, 
and  then  fortified  b  the  salt  bath  and 
the  bracinir  breeze  from  the  broad  At- 
lantic. If  thi«  recommendation  were 
adopted,  Old  I'oiot  Comfort  would  not 
be  abandoned  at  the  very  period  its 
atmosphere  becomes  most  delightful, 
aod  iu  salt- water  delicacies  have  at- 
tained perfection." 

The  Inca*9  Bride,  by  Elixabeth  Law- 
reooe,  »  one  of  the  moet  remarkable 
works  that  has  been  issued  for  a  long 
time  from  tlie  preaa.  When  the  poet 
gives  us  scene  after  eeene,  until  the 
aeti*  11  becomes  dramatic^  and  the  char- 
aetere  have  a  distinct  individuality,  so 
as  to  elicit  all  our  feelings,  then  has  be 
aeeomplished  what  is  reserved  to  but 
few.    Such  is  the  work  beh>re  os. 

The  Bride  made  itd  appearance  in 
Memphis,  Tenriesaee,  in  1855,  That 
the  work  should  not  have  created  a 
tentation  we  are  not  at  all  eurprieed, 
since  it  has  nothing  to  excite  an  on- 
enviable  distinction — no  affeetatioBj 
either  in  style  or  sentiment*  no  single 
beauties,  no  exquiaite  finery,  no  un- 
natural incident,  no  far-fetched  inmges, 
no  odd  persona ges^  no  monalers — in 
flMt,  no  attempt  at  didplay  of  any  kind, 
btit  a  work  full  of  life  and  action,  in* 
•pired  by  the  noblest  feeling;  and  pas- 
sion, with  one  grand  object  in  view, 
«nd  giving,  as  on  its  stately  march  it 
mo  vat,  a  mournful  strain  of  exalted 
•entimentf  such  as  can  please  and  de- 
light alone  the  intelligent  reader.  The 
poetry  belongs  principally  to  the  pa* 
thetio  order*  and  uiovett  on  with  the 
energy  of  poetic  inapiration. 

The   Bnde   mainly   teaches  by   the 
of  indiTidiul  oharacteir  and 


sentiment  Of  all,  this  is  the  most 
powerful  means  of  instruction.  Here 
there  is  nothing  to  darnpen  the  influ- 
ence of  inspiring  action.  The  tree  Ls 
planted  and  we  pluck  the  fruit  our- 
selve-fl.  We  believe  the  elevating  ten- 
dency of  the  patriotic  struggles  of 
Manco»  and  the  mutual  devotion  of 
himself  and  Bride  will  make  a  dee{>er 
and  more  lasting  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader  thaD  all  the  etr 
says  and  lectures  ever  written  and 
spoken  on  patriotisai  and  love.  One 
of  the  many  striking  peculiarities  of 
the  Bride  is  the  remarkable  simplicity 
of  the  style.  We  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, the  simple  use  of  simple  words, 
but  their  figurative  or  poetic  use.  It 
is  by  this  the  author  strikes  immedi- 
ately to  the  heart,  and  exercise*  so 
powerful  an  influence  over  the  reader 
as  to  leave  him  entirely  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  what  he  feels  with  what  he 
sees.  In  her  deflcriptive  pieces  she  not 
only  gives  the  picture  vividly  to  the 
mind,  but  has  the  rare  power  of  miQ- 
gling  the  feelings  with  the  scenery.^ 

There  is  but  very  little  pure  descrip- 
tive poetry,  though  Ihe  following  well 
describes  spring,  in  a  region  in  which 
it  can  only  exist  at  such  a  height  on 
the  Andes  a*  to  make  it  perpetual: 

Far  abov9,  lo  the  v allien,  mUd  S Faring  eboee 

her  »e&L, 
Who  before  gaady  Summer  will  »ml]!lng  retreat; 
Though  more  modes!  her  garb^  not  lca»  love!/ 

lo  view, 
As  more  soil  was  each  flowreCi  deltcate  hae ; 
And  at  mom,  Orom  the  kash  opening  caiM  did 

arise 
lacenwB  sweat  as  e*er  wafted    from  earlb*s 

paradLie. 

The  atory  is  very  simple:  Manco,  the 
Fenivian  Inca^  after  the  gallant  but 
unsucoasflli]]  siege  of  Cusco,  retreata  to 
the  mountains,  accompanied  by  hii 
bride  and  a  few  followers.  All  resist- 
ance at  this  period  seems  hopeless; 
b^!t  when  Manco  is  recovered  from  hii 
wounds*  hope  is  again  renewed  by  the 
spec^cle  of  diviaioni  and  feuds  among 
toe  Spaniar*!*  themselves.  A  kind  of 
guernlla  warfare  is  ooTiroenced  among 
the  mountains,  and  Maueo  obtains  sev* 
eral  successes  against  the  Spaniards— 
so  great  that  Pitarro  himselr  repairs  to 
the  seat  of  war.  and  captures  the  Inca^i 
bride  in  what  the  Indianifi  bad  vainly 
supposed  a  secure  retreats  lie  con* 
demned  her  to  perii^h  at  the  stake  by 
the  arrows  of  hia  followers*  The  in- 
terest of  the  poem  consists  iu  the  poet- 
ical and  passionate  expreaaion  of  love 
and  patriotism.    The  brst  Canto  is  ol- 
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moat  wbollj  introductoij.     TTie  Queen 
of  course  is  bcAutiful.     But — 

Too  dftrk  ftbd  loviniP  je'd  haTe  deemod  her  eyflt 
Had  not  the  IkKht  of  womau'i  m^Jeity 
Sbotitt  forth  In  every  movemi'ot,  lookt  and  tODe, 
And  clAimeil  ber  mind,  btir  sotU  u  y  Lrluo's  own. 
•  •  «  «  • 

Her  voice  w&«  mtiilc^t  ioftest  fweotett  tone, 
Aod  flitetl  ihe  ti<^art  wf lb  (kndet  wtid  aod  lone: 
Witb  drewne  of  h&plim  ftte  In  ew-Jy  youOi— 
Orallghbed  loTtt,  and  brakcm-pllf  bled  trath ; 
ri«  wUdaum  fllM  the  hcArt  with  sad'nUig  feJin, 
Iti  floftneM  made  joa  weep  tbem  'way  In  ieafi. 

In  ber  lovo  »he  reminds  us  of  Medora 
in  Byron'a  Corsair.  While  we  deeply 
jregret,  however,  the  iniaplaced  Attec- 
tioofl  of  the  Iftttcjr,  we  weep  with  un- 
interrupted  feeling  over  the  *levotJonal 
eulToriii^of  the  Peruvian  Qaeen,  That 
Manco  ditfors  from  Courad,  and  being 
worthy  of  woTnan'a  love,  may  be  scfH 
from  tne  following  eecret  reflections  be- 
fore  h«  commnnieateB  to  hia  htlde  the 
neceaaitj  of  flight: 

Oh*  n\B  not  fbr  myself  that  Td  implore 

Of  heaven  a  grief  the  ]<»&,  or  fortune  more  ; 

"Whate'or  my  eounlry"n  ral<?  lt*t  that  he  mine, 

I  seuk  no  other,  nor  will  I  rvplmj: 

II  Li  enctuffb  1  Vvq  ioaght  to  make  her  firee, 
L*'l  tlint  mj  meed  of  glory  ever  be. 

Oh»  conltt  I  now  hut  fiw  my  love  provide, 
1  well  could  fecfl  what  9*eT  may  yot  betJ«m, 
Time  tiicttf  I  nnim  bnncQ  and  tiermiod  prepare 
Fof  aU  Ute  woe  I  would  not  have  her  abare. 

The  Queen's  dream  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  highly  finished  pieces  of 
poetical  composition  we  ever  have  tnet 
with.  The  perp.otiifi cation  of  the  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  lines  makcg  the  illn- 
aioD  complete.  After  a  toilflome  march 
from  the  enemy*!  pursuit,  the  luca  ait^i 
Ma  bnd^  find  a  reating- place  among 
the  mouiitainsw  They  threw  down 
their  mail t leu  for  the  night-^ 

And  qnfetly  sho  slept,  with  not  n  fear 

Of  death  or  danger,  thun,  perbapa,  loo  near. 

Thoogb  grief  may  come  to  the  pure,  tnutlng 

heart, 
Aad.  hope  roHnqaif  h  th'ere  her  fontier  pnrt. 
Tat  in  her  place,  tbt^re  (*ome«  not  <!iireor  atril>. 
Purity  mav  k^I  Id  durke«t  hour  of  life. 
Tliloii»  bright,  thickly  throiiglugcai  her  bralo, 
Show  laiuls  of  anallghlwherttoQrlklliefa'relxn; 
And  Hpirlt«  call  her  to  those  realnu  of  UghL 
Where  even  lore's  own  amlle  Is  yei  more  bright 
SIhe  amUoSj,  fbr  *ttB  her  welcome  tbera  she  heara. 
And  ranlahed  la  the  world  and  all  it«  (ears. 
Oh,  abe  shall  rtHun  bv  Manco*B  side  they  aay, 
The  nrdema  wbers  Iney  now  his  eocnlng  stay ; 
While  wrealba  for  her  they  twine,  ahe  weaves 

anew 
Tor  MaufHi'ii,  brow  the  horta  of  heavcaly  hoe; 
And  Ihcy  to  swell  his  praise  their  voiees'bleDd, 
And  to  his  deeds  undying  glory  lend. 

The  following  h  powerful  if  not  aub- 
lime: 

Who  nursed  lu  mountain  home  so  wUd  and  free 
BVr  vUiily  served,  or  lamely  bent  the  kaee  T 
BdI  it  is  only  when  man  dares  hp  flroe, 


That  he  cao  bravo  year  prmtd  mbUmltj; 
Then  he  can  tread  yotir  heights  wlthont  amaa«. 
And  oa  your  darker  depths  anshrinklog  gaae. 

We  will  extract  one  more  quotation, 
scarcely  hoping,  howerer,  that  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  appreciate  ita 
feeling,  when  thus  separated  frotD  ita 
Gonnection.  It  is  properly  a  lam  en  tar 
tion.  Poetry  has  a  wider  range  than 
any  of  the  ^na  arta.  The  description 
of  the  feelings  of  the  heart  and  their 
expr^aion,  belong  exclusively  to  poe- 
try. The  painter  can  no  more  give 
them  than  he  can  paint  the  perfame 
of  the  violets  The  power  of  de*<jribipg 
those  feelings  waa  given  to  Byron  in  a 
greater  degree  than,  perhaps,  to  any 
other  poet;  but  the  higher  power  of 
making  his  personages  give  a  passion-* 
ate  expreesion  of  them  was  dented  him. 
Tliis  latter  kind  of  writing  is  of  the 
highest  order.  It  knows  no  second 
place,  and  must  be  genuine  or  it  is  ri- 
diculous; and  in  consequence  of  the 
invention  neoeaaary  to  pave  its  way,  it 
ifl  exceedingly  icarcew  As  it  owes  all 
to  Uie  feeling,  and  nothing  to  the  rea- 
son, so  it  supers  no  argument,  no  coip- 
parisona,  no  encumbrance  of  any  aort, 
but  flowa,  in  an  uninterrupted  stream, 
directly  from  the  heart,  or  rather,  it  it 
the  overflowing  of  the  heart.  It  ia 
**  passion  instructing  reason ;"  and  to 
appreciate  it  we  must  possess  a  certain 
portion  of  poetic  sensibility.  The  great 
MiltoD^  who  has  shown  his  fltnesa  and 
power  to  rule  over  the  Itaastoas,  in 
Kve's  lametitation  signally  fail  a  Tlmt 
Eve  should  weep  over  the  loss  of  her 
native  soil^  her  happy  ^oaikM  and  thad^ 
her  Jfmtfer*  and  her  nuptial  botetr,  ia 
natural ;  but  when,  in  the  midst  of  her 
grief^  she  atop4  to  speak  of  Jit  haunt  of 
fftids^  the  watering  of  her  flowers  from 
the  ambrosial  fountf  and  the  adoruinif 
of  her  nuptial  bower  with  iohM  tonn^Tl 
or  iflght  was  w^ft^  and  to  think  of  i«an- 
drrinp  down  into  a  io%eer  world — thia  is 
too  tame  for  paasmu — the  illnsion  is 
broken  ;  we  no  longer  feel  for  the  dis- 
tress of  Eve,  and  the  ndicttle  te  com* 
plete. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  this  stiff  and 
overloadet!  piece,  and  go  where  we 
may  throw  onraelvet  down  and  weep 
with  no  interruption.  The  night  be- 
fore battle^  alone  in  his  tcnt^  Manco'a 
soliloquy  rises  to  the  height  of  exalted 
passion.  We  see  no  longer  the  war* 
nor»  proudly  contending  with  fate,  but 
the  man,  yielding  to  anxiety  for  the 
loved  one,  and  feara  for  their  future, 
and  the  emotions  of  a  heart  in  which 
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iroman'e  faith»  purity,   und   devotion 
hftvd  won  tbeir  boon  of  undying  love: 

,  Intend  I  liaT«  ftVeiDgedi  boi,  oli,  my  Ioyoi 

AU  •arlli  beiide  e'er  gftfe.    Why  vert  tfaOQ 

glveo 
To  brPMl  like  miser  ^7  wroojea  so  Mftthed  and 

rfYeii, 
Aa  aouoe  could  be  thf  dweUln;  pt»ceT    Wby 

To  aibsfe  bitl  rain,  woe^  and  banlslimeiitf 
Ob*  Ibr  one  koor  beiide  tkee,  Ibr  eno  look 
Ia  tlioaeBoll  Of  e«,lJiiU  with  snawerLngloTe  took 
Mr  aotil  Uielr  prla^ner  I    Ob !  tli«tr  leader  Hi^hL 
Wa»  All  thjil  rosdi?  my  life,  my  bytng  brluht '. 
Why  to  the  past  should  now  my  aotil  m  turn— 
For  all  llfl  joyi  so  hopelcasly  to  ;4»m  t 
The  toUaome  m&rcht  the  moniitaln  aollCudeL 
Th4  beeiXLng  ro(;k,our  shelterf  aafia  Lhoagh  raaet 
The  tovliif  past— ftll  o'er  my  soul  doth  ru«ti| 
Bvyteg  oW  manhood  la  the  bMter  fru»h. 
Im  there  do  fatore  for  our  lore^  that  (hue  my  pool 
Uoto  the  past  ahoy  Id  larn,  and  all  Itajoyvuiurolf 

^e  have  not  condescended  to  notice 
the  faulte  of  the  Bride,  We  have 
found  them  a»  expreftaed  in  the  pre- 
iiMe,  *'aach  ai  the  iatelli^ent  reatk^r 
will  easily  detect  aod  svoiJ  tn  his  own 
eotnpoeitiona,  And  not  the  etodied  AfTeo- 
4ation  that  loo  often  cap! ivAtee  the  ig- 
BortoU  even  wliiJe  it  degrades  our 
moUier  torgae,"  We  cannot  coraoiend 
thaBndc  too  highly.  It  teaches  a  high 
tooraiity*  It  b  the  aong  of  conji^gAl 
love,  in  which  all  ni&tikiiid  \a  deeply 
intereated. 

Wi  are  no  great  admirera,  ta  our  rea- 
ders are  well  aware,  of  the  agricultural 
branch  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  rowt  es- 
peeiiklly  are  not  of  the  manoer  in  which 
it  haabeen  for  some  years  admiDifitered, 
to  the  maximum  expense  and  minimum 
benefit  of  the  country.  FortuDAtely 
Oongresa  begins  to  be  of  the  eame  mind, 
judging  from  its  action  at  the  last  Bear 
lios.  David  Laudreth,  of  Fhiladelphin, 
senda  na  a  pamphl«*t  he*  baa  prefiared 
In  review  of  tbe  operationB  of  the  office, 
from  which  we  extract  aa  follows : 

"The  majority  of  the  eced»  distribat- 
ed  were  either  varieties  which  previous 
•iperienee  had  proved  to  be  of  little 
or  Q«  value  in  this  country^  or  of  kinds, 
though  valuable,  so  common  as  to  be 
obtainable  by  purchase  in  every  coun- 
try store,  ^ome  of  the  varieties  thus 
duthbated  were  specificAlly  designated 
^besides  root4  and  bulbd  commonly, 
iold  by  auction,  and  graft*  of  frnits, 
which  might  be  bad  in  every  nursery 
in  the  laud. 


'*  We  must  be  content  to  see  the  maife 
borne  dow*n  bv  WQrth1e<$a  Choufat  or 
rtuf-orow,  of  wliicb  one  of  the  species 
is  the  most  pestiferous  of  8oiithcm 
weeds;  and  of  which,  1  have  been  in- 
forraed,  over  one  hundred  bushels  have 
been  sent  out  to  infest  the  country." 

Wi  are  after  all  in  no  danger  of  any 
collision  wnth  England,  on  the  right  of 
search  matter,  that  nation  having,  as  of 
coune;,  backed  out  from  the  untenable 
position  of  her  cmisers.  Still  it  is  well 
to  keep  our  eye  upon  the  navt.  It  is 
a  branch  of  Pf  rvice  very  important  to 
a  cummerdal  nation,  and  we  agree  very 
much  with  what  is  sAid  by  the  Wash- 
ii]gt47n  States : 

"The  following  is  a  comparison  of 
the  Uixitcd  State*  naval  force  on  the 
1st  of  Jnnuary,  1 816,  and  at  the  present 
time.  The  former  is  taken  from  Doc, 
No.  133,  Htb  Gong.  IsL  Seds.»  and  the 
latter  from  the  If  avy  tlegister  for  the 
current  year : 

^0.  TbfHMl^ 

Sail  of  Tcusela  in  good  oondlUoii 

t>n tbe  Atlantic  board ....  49       80,009 

Onlholakoa. -,,,,...  25       IT.OOO 

Tolftl  on  January  1,1816...  T4  it,  000 
Ball  of  vtie««Ifl  of  all  ctiuaca  in 

1S&3...,. ..,,..,. T8      1S<S19 

lnereai«  In  number  and  toonage 

HloAn  lliilG,  (42  yean.),.......    4       TT^fili 

In  1^10  tko  tonoaf^e  of  the  0,  B* 

corameretsil  marine  woa BB0|600 

la  1S5&  the  aame  b  {\o.  round 

numben) « . .       fitOOO,  (KM 

Thas,  then,  forty-two  years  fk%{>  we 
found  saK?n/y '/our  vruMelt^  all  in  good  and 
effective  condition,  Decessary  to  give 
protection  to  our  commerce,  which  was 
only  eipht  httndr^d  thousand  tons ; 
while  now  we  find  that»  with  a  com- 
merce of  nearlv  five  millitm*  of  tons, 
we  have  but  tliiTty  thifnt-of-itarm  com- 
misaion  to  protect  it;  wliich  number 
could  only  be  increoBed  from  our  pree- 
ent  naval  resources  to  the  number  of 
A/fVf  *nd  even  then  at  great  expense 
and  delay.  What  excuse  can  there  be 
for  such  neglect  to  our  navy !  Other 
nations  have  nurtured  their  navies  and 
kept  pace  with  tbeir  othur  material 
developments  i  but  we  seem  to  have 
neglected  it  until  it  is  really  a  farce. 

By  reference  to  the  British  Naval 
Register,  October,  1857,  p.  17 ft*  we  find 
the  entire  British  naval  effective  force 
U>  be,  viz : 
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Steam  ^n-boatn.  — ,, IdS 

6t«am  veesels  of  oUi«9r  clattea t76 

Totarsleam 4M 

BaUlD^vewelaofaUelaHM ,  976 

y eueb  oDga^d  la  *^*  biLrbor  •errtoa  " . . . .  lf)7 

Total  Ateam  rewela MO 

Total  fiirocUre  force  oTBrtUali  bitj  to  tBB8  84S 
Leaving  on  I  the  vessel  i  engaged  in 
"harbor  service,"  wc  find  the  British 
DAT^  to  ^tODAiat  of  tmfcn  knndred  and 
thirtfHive  vestelt  of  all  ela«*e*^  while 
the  Uuiti^d  States  navy  conaisU  of 
thirty  in  tmnviistion^  and  probably /r/Vv 
effective  veseeU  of  all  classes,  altfioiiffh 
the  commercial  marine  touniige  of  the 
United  States  esceeda  that  of  Great  Bd- 
tain. 

W«  have  no  doubt  that  the  neit 
meeting'  of  the  Southern  Convention, 
m%  Yie^kftburg:,  Miasisaippi,  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  attended  of  the 
tterie%  and  ouf  own  effbrta,  as  well  aa 
tho*e  of  Dumeroua  others,  will  b«  di- 
rected to  that  end.  The»e  bodies  have 
affected  imMienae  results  in  oread  eg 
South  em  opitiiott,  and,  whatever  their 
errors,  they  are  not  of  a  eharacter  to 
which  SouLhern  men  filiould  Benoua- 
ly  object  The  innate  defect*  of  such 
MSeniblfigei^  are  of  little  importance 
in  oomparieon  with  their  merits.  If 
they  diseuBs  miestions  atwut  which  the 
South  ie  divided— BO  rauch  the  better, 
for  in  the  <:oniliet  of  mind  conies  truth* 
Beaide-s  if  only  questions  on  whieh  we 
are  agreed  are  to  be  diACu^Jffd^  the  Con- 
vention would  aa  wdl  adjourn  over 
until  doomsday. 

The  organization  of  couoty  asaocia- 
tions  throughout  the  Soutu^  would 
^eatly  pro  mot**  the  aims  of  tlie  C<*ti- 
Tentton ;  and  our  readers  will  recollect 
tbe  reference  which  was  made  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Review,  to  the 
initial  movement  la  LouiaianA*  81  ace 
then  Mr.  Ruflin,  of  Virgibia,  bas  *etjt 
us  his  plan  of  union,  which  we  here 
inoorporritHC,  and  which  is  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Yancey^  ae  a  '*L«ague  of  United 
Southernert^,  who,  keeping  up  their  old 
party  relatione  on  all  other  qiit'^tious,^ 
will  hold  the  Southern  i^sue  paramount, 
and  will  influence  parties,  legiAlaturet, 
and  statesmen." 

1.  The  object  ot  th«  Ajsrhefatimi  of  Un  I  Led 
BonthfsrDfirs  tt,  twth  by  tndlvldu&l  and  com* 
Mned  legal  mad  proper  ellScMi  aad  aoUon,  lo 


defend  and  flecnre  the  eomlittitioaal  amil  legall 
rfgbia  and  riiclHfuI  Interesla  or  the  Soulhermil 
Slates ;  and,  as  means  for  these  eads,  io  strlv«  7 
to  f  Qduct)  and  promote  Inquiry  and  dlMiiLHiloii|  1 
and  thus  lo  arrkvt'  stt^  and  mnkc  knowa^  coirecl  I 
flour liiaionn  on  ihe^tr  ^obJecUi.  And  nil  pcrBOOi  J 
who  ihall  become  members  of  Lhls  Ass^atloa.  I 
will  be  undmtcMxl  aAtboreiliy  pledgtng  them- 1 
iidvea  scvfTAlIy  to  nueh  goaeral  ooune  ef  dtimj 
feniHj— each  membpr.  however,  rsttervtog Ih^J 
right  to  tie  directed  dj  hJs  own  jadginemt  afl 
the  propriety  and  expedleacy  of  toeass,  tatil 
In  regard  to  the  manner  and  extent  of  hta  owm  1 
aotton  and  praci'dDre.  I 

S.  Any  cittzcn  who  approTe«^and  woold  d«»  1 
sire  to  promoto  ihe  objects  of  Ibc  AMoeiatlo%  I 
may  become  a  member  thereof  by  »igntng  htal 
name  lo  the  CottstltnllQO.  And  any  number  1 
or  membera  may  orgmniie  Ihemsalvfs  into  a  i 
club,  and  adopt  for  Its  government  and  direct  I 
lion  any  by^lawi,  regulallons,  or  eonrseof  pro*  I 
ccxiurc,  not  In  o|>po#IUon  in  any  proTlslon  qf  I 
this  ConstUntlon,  or  to  thi)  objects  of  the  Aa« 
claUoa. 

5.  Ev^ry  organized  club  i^hall  be  known  I 
a  separalc  decfgnalii  »n ;  and  oil  such  duhaa' 
bfl  afsnated  lo  the  c^ctenL,  that  every  me« 
of  one  shall  be  true  Ut  attend  and  Join  In  1 
dtsouaaioii  of  nil  qncstionB  in  the  sesalona 
any  other  clubs— bu I  not  have  the  power  1«1 
vote  therein.  J 

4^  The  G««nona  Ooonpfl  ahall  be  eomposeftj 
of  delegatca  choAen  by  Lhe  »ovenl  eJnba,  fen 
numbers  not  oxceoding  one  dcjceate  fbr  eve 
thirty  members  of  a  club ;  and  for  eaeh  dd 
gate,  previous  to  tbe  admlsstoa  of  kla  rlghl  % 
a  seal  In  Lbe  Oenoral  OoubcII.  there  shall  Wm 
paid  to  the  eoinmoa  tas4  of  toe  AssQ«iado^| 
the  som  of  |20  (Vom  the  einb  so  Tepreaenle^l 
And  any  oihor  member  of  the  AsaoelatSon  wh 
shall  pay  42i>  to  the  common  Ibnd,  thai!  the 
by  be  foUlted  lo  be  a  member  of  tho  C 
di)uncll  fc»r  the  current  year. 

6.  The  Oenorat  Coancll,  thas 
itiall  fix  on  the  place  and  llmea  for  Lheaub 
quent  annual  and  oilier  meetings— determh 
on  the  €redenllal»  and  qtialiaoationa  of  lH 
members,  and  of  the  rig.hi  of  ciube  lo  be  rei 
sented-^ahall  elect  aniiiiiilly,  a  Presldenl,  1 
(or  more)  Vice- Pr<^l*leats,  a  Secrstorr, 
»hall  also  serve  as  Treasurer,  and  the  c 
memben  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  t 
presldJn^  and  otlier  necessary  officNera  or  Au 
tSoaarie*  for  the  8en3ori  of  the  Counell — a 
sha'i  direct  Ihe  diAbor^ement  of  th<'  funds  In  t 
niaouer  deemed  lie«t  to  Torward  tlie  objeeta  ( 
the  AaftoelatioD — and  may  o^dc^r  nr  cbaago  an; 
poUoyor  procedure  within  thf^  ftplicreor  aatla 
of  the  CounelU  an*!  not  forbidden  by  the  Or" 
filHutlon,  or  oppoted  to  Unc  above  slated  ot^e 
of  the  Ajsoeiauon. 

e.  Tbe  Exeetiitve  Committee  ahall  b«  ei 
posed  of  the  President,  the  Y}c^FnMo 
and  Secretary  (memberf  e»-«#c{o)  and 
other  memben,  any  three  of  whom  shall  be  I 

3aorum  to  trmnsaot  buolncsH  It  shall  bo  P  ' 
tily  of  tbe  KxemttSve  Coinmitloo  to  e 
effect  all  the  enaotmentA  snd  orders  of  the  C 
ral  Council— lo  consider  an4  recommend  lo  t 
Qoiiocil,  or  the  clubs,  auil  to  the  Assodatiou  t 
seneiml,  any  measures  or  procedure  that  ma, 
be  deemed  expedient— and  it  shall  havepowel 
10  nil  vncanclpd  in  Its  own  body,  eaosed  bg 
dcaih  or  resignation,  ta  exorcise  any  pow4 
belunprlnijr  to  Ihe  Ot^ueral  Couneil  toat  jat' 
have  been  omitted  by  that  t>o<ly^  and  whk 
Bhall  not  be  in  oppuaiiion  lo  Its  anis  or  instrnO 
tloDS,  And  aliould  any  annual  mooting  of  tl 
General  Oonference  fall  to  ha  bold  at  tbe  slati 
time,  in  cooicquonce  nf  the  prisvloqily  enrolled 
and  ft  till  existing  elube  hating  failed  lo  1 
delegmtt*,  and  of  lesa  than  a  quoraaof  { 
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ffttM  Attend  toff,  thm  the  in«znb«n  of  the  Ex- 
tenXkre  Oommlttoe,  uid  the  oilcan  «x>-ijfftoU> 
iDtoiben  of  that  btxlj,  fllioll  r«ts^lii  their  oOIom 
Hmt  ttio  ttes^t  luccocdtng  jcar  of  ifrvlic^,  aad 
QVUl  an  cleetlOD  shall 'hnvei  been  bvltt  by  ft 
nilMeancnt  annual  nKH<tiii^  of  itie  OeDend 
OoaaciL  Thct  &i]i]ii&l  nervier  of  the  memben 
ofClw  Exeoottvo  Ci>mmittce,  anc)  at  llie  TrctW 
ient.  Tle«>Pr««Idcntis  ami  5eir\>lftTT,  »hiai 
~ )  IhrDUgh  and  closei  wiih  the  catender 


Off  lae  lenn  or  tcirvicti. 

H  The  fhodfl  rcceirvd  antlUAllj  hy  thd* 
emi  Oratiell,  after  pajlng  anj  oeecRui 
peaiee,  ahall  be  geoerany  and  cnalnly  lu 


7.  No  member  of  ttie  General  CouticiU  or  of 
the  Ex^cnlWe  Commlltee,  or  other  above 
named  ofilrer  of  the  AMocintToti,  ap  puch,  Rhall 
receive  aoy  fHscaniary  compx^rifation  for  bti 
lerriocs,  excf  pi  ibt?  Secretary  anvi  Troaaurur, 
who  may  hare  sach  salary  at  Ibc  QeDeral 
OiMDidl  may  direct,  and  who  thall  execnle 
hood  and  eeetLrity  for  Ibe  safety  of  ihe  nindi 
eatruted  to  taia  care— anil  who  maY  alio  b« 
dlcpUeed  by  ihe  Kxecallre  Comniltte©^  (m 
nef leet  oTduty,  or  mnireiitance^  and  a  ftiie«ie«f>cr 
be  i^polnled  by  thai  body,  for  the  reoialoder 
of  thejerm  of  eerv  ue, 

h«*  Oeo- 
DeecRury  ex- 
I  geo'efany'and'tnalnly  need  la 
pnblbhiiig  tolbriDaikm  and  procnotLng  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  the  rizhln  ft  ad  iDurcata  of 
the  BouChefii  Blatee^  aod  Y>y  either  or  all  or  the 
■rr«ni]  memeoTiirooiirlns;:,  wtIiItiijc,  prtnilriif:, 
^bUahlng,  and  dlCTuiiloD  i>r«oUah(e  «rK:umc'nt« 
or  tmcta,  or  by  verbal  dL»cufl»lon  and  pubhc 
fpeeehee  on  these  ittibjecta,  enil  in  furlhcrnnce, 
otberwlee,  of  ihc  ob{«>oli  of  the  Ataoelattun. 

9.  Tbl«  CuEutitutinn  may  be  amended,  by  Ihf^ 
ananimoDici  som  or  the  General  CiHioclt,  talteo 
on  two  difFe<r«-i](  sodct»*ilve  liaya ;  or,  olberwlae 
by  the  rot*»  of  a  m^orlty  of  the  irn^  mbens  pr«- 
eat,  (they  being  a  quorum,)  Ln  two  »ucce«eiv« 
meeting:^ ;  or,  In  ibf.  erenl  of  tbe  AUlure  of  one 
or  m<*ric  annual  meeting!  to  be  held,  amend' 
mcntA  may  be  made  by  the  nnanlmona  vote  of 
Lh«  Exeruilvi!  tUnnmiiUee,  or  of  Uie  memben 
Ui«n  prt-stiit,  »ij<  li  3<.  lion  ferv'ing  in  p^tue  of  a 
mmjoriiy  Toie,  la^  urnre«aidJ  ami  Oil*  being 
MitMtltQled  for  either  ooe^  or  for  two  itie^retslve 
yean,  or  annnal  meetlnpi  of  the  C^ooncU, 
Amendment*  U)  iht*  crMAUiuiioD  having  been 
made,  ahall  not  operate  to  invalidate  ih«  rncm- 
benhis»,  or  releate  the  obllgaTton»  and  dulii*« 
of  pnrrlout  m«mberB  of  the  Aceooiation.  But 
•fety  memtMsr  ahall  be  free  t»  wilbdraw  bia 
name  and  memberBhlp  at  any  time,  by  giring 
wrttttfo  ootli-f^  u->  !]t*  iMob. 

IOl  The  r  M^  «fthe  General  Coonell 

maj  be  c;  : Hon  of  any  ten  orj 

bed  clobh ,  \  itu,  l>y  any  five  huni 

Indlvldtial  nirniber»  unHtng  In  tbe  cali»  and 
deiignailng  the  time  and  pmoe  for  the  meet- 
ing. 

ArrLKSATg  k  Co.,^*"  Cin<?iniiati,  Ben4 
us  the  Fft^'MaaoH^  Monitor ^  l>y  Tlioa. 
Smith  Webb,  witli  ftdditicms,  by  E.  T. 
C&iw»0!  1858.  The  work  of  Webb  ha* 
been  the  chief  nuthurity  fi>r  the  Iftst 
sxty  yftarfl  on  Masonry;  and  this 
poclcet  edition  ia  eudoi*ee<i  by  all  the 
leftdiii  jf  111  atonic  authuri  ti  e«,  a  n  d  rt  com  - 
mended  to  tbe  pAtronnge  of  the  order. 

To  Harper  Bl  Brothers,  New  York, 
we  Are  iodebUd  for  a  copy  of  a  new 
royal  oetAvo  volume,  two  thouaAudand 
ivc  pAgea^  edited  by  X  Smith  Homan?, 


Sr.  Add  Jr-,  of  the  Bankers*  Magazine,  en- 
titled A  Cyclopedia  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Navigation,  It  it  illustrA- 
ted  with  map*  and  engrATiogs.  The 
Authorities  conenlted,  etiibroce  nearly 
all  of  the  leading  Eiigluh  and  Ameri> 
can,  and  among  other§,  our  own  Review 
and  Industrial  Fletoiircos.  The  cditora 
seora  to  have  perfortued  their  duty 
diligently  and  laboriously ;  and  the 
work  is  isH^iid  in  very  t*unerior  fltyle, 
and  must  eubatitute  the  olo  editions  of 
M'Culloch,  which  up  to  this  time  have 
been  our  loading  eomm*!rcinl  authority. 
The  latent  official  documents  have  been 
induetriously  uaed,  Tbe  great  and 
rapidly  increasing  progreaa  of  our  coun- 
try deman^le  a  work  of  this  eharaeter, 
and  the  editors  say,  "while  we  have 
Aimed  at  presenting  a  fnir  exhibit  of 
the  finances,  the  intern nl  and  foreign 
commerce,  the  staple  products  of  each 
Stiito,  we  have,  at  the  same  time, 
fjathyred  together  the  lateat  etatiatlca 
til  reference  to  the  prod  a  eta  and  eom- 
morcial  relationa  of  foreign  nalions; 
especially  of  those  willi  whom  the 
United  States  have  the  most  intimate 
inti?rcour8e.  The  w^>rk  is  bnsed  matuly 
upon  M'Culioch  and  the  Encyclopedia 
Britnmoa  for  it«  foreign  artieleA" 

To  our  exchange  table  comes,  as  usual, 
Ru9MelM  Magazine ^  of  Chartestou,  and 
the  Southern  Literary  Mettettger,  of 
Richmond,  botli  admirable  exponents 
of  Southern  literary  culture,  and  de- 
velopment. We  also  receive  the  re* 
pubhcations  of  Leonard  Scott  dc  Co., 
New  York,  embracing  Blaehtood^  Lon- 
don Quarter  I  if  ^  Edinbur(jh  and  North 
Britivh  Review*  ;  the  four  of  whteh  are 

ian"   put  together  at  about  one-third  of  the 

dftMl   English  iub&cription  price, 

Tne  pablisfaere^  Henry  ^  Hunting- 
don, New  York,  have  sent  us  an  ejccel- 
lent  new  magazine  entitled  The  Printer ^ 
a  montblj  qoarto  periodica),  devoted  to 
the  intereata  of  the  ^^art  iireservative 
of  all  Art*"  It  is  Btiporbly  executed, 
and  published  at  a  low  rata, 

Wk  have  received  tbe  pnwpectus  of 
a  new  B^nes  of  tbe  New  York  Daily 
and  Weekly  Bay  Book^  a  journal  de- 
voted to  eonservfttivtf  opinions  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery,  an  J  to  the  advo- 
CAcy  of  Southern  righta  and  tnstituttoii% 
as  well  as  to  national  polities  and  newA 
The  course  of  thii»  journal  has  been  as 
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I 


•eceptable  to  the  South  aa  tbat  of  any 
jooraal  out  of  her  limits,  an*!  oq  tljAt 
aocouDt  it  lA  entitled  to  S^outhern  sup* 
port.  It  ia  published  at  a  very  \ow 
raU,  |2  per  antmni^  by  Horton,  Van 
Evrie  <t  Co. 

ApFLicro!*  *fe  Co.,  of  New  Yorle,  plaee 
ufl  under  obligationa  for  a  copy  of  the 
Hanfly  Book  of  Properly  Law,  which 
is  E  amal]  work  embracing  a  aeiiee  of 
lectnrea  by  Lord  .St  Leonard.  Thia  h 
m  valtiable  popular  cxpoaition  of  ^ueh 
portions  of  the  law  of  property  m 
should  be  familiiirly  known  to  every 
gentleman  in  the  land,  and  wbicti 
would  materially  aid  him  in  the  every 
day  trauftiictious  of  life. 

The  flome  publishers  send  oa  The 
Pocket  C7t€u  Board,  being  a  chess  and 
checker  board,  provided  with  a  eoiu- 
p!ete  set  of  men,  adapted  for  pi  ay  i  tig 
gamea  in  railroad  car«,  and  for  folding 
up  without  disturbing  the  game. 

Thi  Southern  Monitor,  published  at 

Pbtladelpbia,  continues  the  publiention 

of  its  exciting  story  of  Disunion.    The 

.editor  remarks : 

*' We  have  to  ask  Southern  exehangee 
to  preserve  the  files  of  the  Southern 
Monitor  in  their  offioeB*  for  the  inform- 
ation of  those  who  may  desire  to  know 
the  firms  here  and  in  New  York  not 
inimical  to  the  iuteresteof  slavehotdera. 
And  ia  return  we  will  uadertake  to  ex- 
hibit our  exehanges  to  the  business  men 
in  the  North,  aud  will  transmit  their 
advertisements  without  fee  or  commis- 
sion to  our  Southern  cotemporaries." 

RuDo  A  CabletoNp  Xew  York,  send 
us  a  Poem»  by  Thorn  as  Bailey  Atdrich, 
eo titled  "The  course  of  True  Love 
never  did  run  amooth.*'  It  ta  a  pro- 
duotton  of  high  merit,  and  ie  publianed 
in  superb  style,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
olden  times. 

In  our  editorial  remarks  for  July,  we 

referred  tx)  an  improved  agricultural 

pump.    The  notice  iudueed  a  note,  ^m 

wliich  we  extract  as  follows; 

*'  In  nolkliiff  our  punip«  for  the  benaflt  of 
your  readers,  m  your  Jal^  number,  you  bavo, 
unlDtentfoniLlly,  eommltljCiij  two  errora  of  oon- 
•eqacnee  to  ua,  to  wit:  yon  Uaro  nam(Ml  oar 
frm  as  A.  W.  Gay  A  Co.,  it  »bouy  be  Oay  db 
FiMi,  lis  Idalden  Lane ;  and,  what  b  of  more 
eeuequeDoe,  foa  have  fflven  a  good  deaoriiK 


'  Hon  of  Wert's  Improved  pump,  under  the  name 
of  the  *  Warner  Pttmp.^  Now,  aa  the  Warner 
Pfitnp  ta  a  different  thtng,  aad  aa  oar3dr,  Weat 
is  DDtltlod  io  the  credit  of  h{B  own  Inveuttoo, 
we  trust  yon  will  tee  the  JtisU«e  of  oorreoUiifp 
tlie  error  ft>r  yonr  readen.*' 

Another  extract  from  theoorreapond- 
enee  of  Prof.  George  Steuekratb.  From 
Macon,  Georgia,  he  writes: 

**The  business  portion  of  the  city  is 
compact  and  well  t>uilt,  and  the  private 
residences  on  the  hill  are  beautiful  and 
elegant.  With  regard  to  the  elimate, 
the  thermometer  does  not  reach  usually 
over  DB".  The  uightj*  are  cool  and  y>le&»* 
antt  and  the  health  of  the  town  is  re- 
markably good,  no  epidemics  having 
prevailed  here  to  any  extent  Roee^ 
Hill  Ceraetry  is  a  beautiful  plaee,  sitfli- 
flted  on  the  Ocmulgee  river,  one  mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  is  more 
celebrated  for  it"  natural  than  artifi- 
cial beauties.  There  are  four  elegant 
ehurohes  id  the  plaee,  and  the  *Preft- 
byterian'  h  et«pecially  regarded  a«  a 
oiodel  of  arehrteeturo.  Three  exten- 
sive foundries  and  machine ^hops,  which 
pupply  all  thia  seetiou  of  the  oountry 
with  engines  and  various  deeoriptJona 
of  machinery,  are  also  to  be  noted.  A 
very  extensive  cotton  factory,  for  the 
production  of  osnaburgs,  is  in  very 
sucee^fhl  operation,  but  its  goods  are 
sold  in  the  Northern  market*.  The 
population  of  Macon  awiount*  to  10,00(X 
The  Wesley  an  Female  College  bad 
been  in  iucceaaful  operation  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  has  now  about  one  hun- 
dred  and  eighty  etudentai  To  day  la 
the  secoud  day  of  the  eiosing  exereia€% 
called  erroneously  the  commene^matit 
exeretses,  of  the  year  ]  858.  The  Bo- 
tanical Medical  College  holds  two  ees* 
iionB  during  the  year,  and  granta  diplo- 
mas to  about  thirt}'  etu dents. 

"Among  the  hotels  are  to  be  men- 
tioned the  Lanier  House,  proprietora 
Messrs.  Logan  is  Meara;  Brown's  Ho- 
tel, E.  E.  Brown;  and  the  Granite 
Hall,  B.  F.  Dense,  known  for  lib- 
erality- and  kindness  to  tbeir  giiesta. 
There  are  also  three  railroads  eenter* 
hig  h«re:  The  Central,  president,  IL 
R.  Cuyler,  superinteudtnt,  Emervon 
Foote ;  the  Macon  and  Western,  preei* 
dentj  Isaac  Scott,  superintendent*  A. 
L.  Tyler;  and  the  South  western,  presi- 
dent* R.  R.  Cuyler,  superintendent^ 
George  W.  Adams;  wliieh  are  all  ably 
managed,^' 
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Wkbx  our  DAiioiial  Btatistics  ns  ftilt  and  reliable  as  they  ehould  be^  a  f«w  figures  would 

mdJCAt«  tli€i  anioutit  of  faVines — botti  foreign  and  domcfltic— consuined  in  the  United  t 
StateA,  and  hencd  conld  he  deduced  the  aewin^  oeoeasarj  to  oonTort  thin  into  ctotiiitig. 

The  amount,  hower«r,  la  anfficient  to  employ  mimeroiu  elotbini^  houses,  ia  addition  to  'j 

that.  duii«  by   familiitf  and  individuals.    Theae  Tnamtaoth  establiBhrnente  are  located  » 

mo«tly  in  the  Northern  Statea.     The  manufacture  of  the  goods  purchased  at  the  South,  %* 

givflft  einptojTDent  to  thoaeands  who  war  unoo  our  institution  a,  and  insult  ua  in  eTery  4 

PQ§mhlt  manner.     All  appeala  to  their  consciences  are  vain :  their  poelceU  are  the  onlj  ^ 

vnlikerable  poiota.  i 

FVocn  time  to  time,  opportiUnitiee  are  aftorded  for  withdrawing  our  patronage  from  i 

thoM  who  wantonly  disregard  our  rights,  in  wbit'h  our  wives  and  daught^ra  can  emulate  i 

Ihe  i>atrioti5ro  of  their  aneedtors.     In  the  article  of  clothing,  the  general  introduction  / 

of  »ewing  machtnea  would  almoit  annihilate  our  dependence  upon  the  North  in  thia  par-  ^i 

ticutar.     If  we  find  it  politic^  to  allow  the  North  to  aiduopolize  Hteaoiahip  naviVatiou  until  ^ 

it  cmn  be  toade  a  paying  busineaa,  we  can,  by  doiog  our  own  aewing  profitably,  now  t^ 

retain  at  home  miUioua  that  go  into  the  pockets  of  our  Nortlieru  antogonieta.     To  aay  | 

nothing  of  the  eharlatAnry  in  conducting  thla  biiain<a9»  the  almost  worthleaa  character  ,* 

of  the  fabrica  aewed,  aod  the  sham  aewing,  there  is  a  sanitary  aspect  of  the  ca»&  ^ 

The  elop  clothing  brought  from  the  North  ia  given  out  from  tne  ahops  to  private  work-  I 
men,  to  be  made  at  their  own  rooma.    Brnall-pox  and  varioua  other  diAeaacii  alwayi 

prevail  in  the  principal  cities.     Frona   time  to  time  yellow  fever  and  kindred  fevera  are  ^ 

tife  t&ere,  ana  their  existence  h  kept  from   the  public  ear,     Olotliing  manufactured  ^ 

in  tlieee  peat^holee,  by  haud«  perhapi  f«st4»ring  with  disease,  is  gent  throughout  thecoun-  ^ 

try.     Here  and  there,  one  and  anotner  fall  victims  to  a  myBterious  dieeasej  or  to  a  known  ( 

diaeaae  mytterioualy  communicated,  uot  imngliiing  that  they  are  wearing  ctoihing  aa  \ 

poifODOUs  aa  the  ehirt  of  Ne^ua.     Conai derations  of  health,  then,  ae  well  aa  of  aelf-ree-  ^ 
peel  and  independence,  should  influence  ua  to  withdraw  as  fully  aa  poaaible  from  North- 
em  coatAmlDation. 

We  have  delayed  treating  this  aubjeet  until  we  could  state  cleorlj'  the  mode  of  relteC  j 

The 'invention  of  sewing  machines  la  of  »o  recent  date,   and  no  manv  improvements  i 

have  been  added,  that  it  has  not  been  a  Ittlle  difiieult>  without  extensive  examination,  i 

to  form  an  opinion  amid  the  conflict  of  interested  rivnlB.     The  various  industrial  and  ^ 

meehafde  aaeociations  have  from  time  to  time  made  their  awards  hut  without  assigning  ^ 

aeientifie reaaona  therefore.     The  Maryland  Institute  of  BttUimore  has  several  time*  award-  ^ 

ed  the  bigheat  premium  for  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  aewing  machine,  as  the  committee  i 

oonaidered  it  *'the  moat  practical  invention  adapted  to  corDmon  use  to  be  estimated  with  ^ 

referenoe  t^  the  cheapneaa  and  general  utility,  and  the  machine  most  likely  to  came  into  ^ 

eommon  nae,  not  only  in  large  establish mente^  but  for  the  purposea  of  daily  domestic  j 

life,**    Thia  opinioti  of  so'  reapcctable  an  institution  ia  of  great  authority,  but  does  not  i 

afford  grounds  for  an  intelligent  opinion.  j 

The  want  of  accurate  information  h  now  supplied  by  a  new  edition  of  Appleton's  Pic* 

tionary  of  Mechanics,  in  which  the  aubject  of  sewing  machinee  ie  diteussed  and  illufttrated.  ^ 

Several  machine^  of  various  merit  are  mentioned  tlierein,  and  prominence  ia  ^iven  them  ^ 

acoordini^  to  their  respective  merits*    The  single  thread  **  band  stitoh,"  "runidtig  atitch,"  { 

«nd  the  single  and  double  threaded  **  tambour"  or  ^*  chain"  stitchi's  arc  severally  treated.  4 

Maohines  making  the  '^running*'  and  the  hand  atitch  are  not  before  the  public  now>  { 

The  aingle  and  the  double  threaded  **  tambour"  stitches  do  not  make  a  sesur  of  that  i 

iMaii^  and  firmness  which  is  desirable.     The  latter  involvee  a  gieat  expenditure  of  1 

tiveao^  and  the  former,  nvade  by  the  low-priced  macbiDeSi  ia  particularly  defective  for  i 
thegtaeral  purposes  of  sewing,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  raveled. 

Tne  **  lock  stitch"  is  the  one  best  suited  for  sewing*     It  i»  formed  with  two  threade,  4 

«»os  above  and  the  other  below   the  fabric  sewed,  interlocked  with  each  other  in  the  i 

cenii-pofit.     Each  surface  of  the  seam  pre^^ents  the  Barm*  appearance — a  single  line  of  { 

thread  extending  from  ftitch  to  stitch.     It  cannot  be  ripped  or  raveled,  and  fm-ms  a  seam  4 

"•ffiaiently  stibstaDtial  for  all  ordinary  purposes.     Abtiut  two  and  one-half  yard**  of  thread  i 

^Tti^rtd.  tor  each  yard  of  seam  made  witli  this  stitch;     The  single  thread  *' tambour*'  ^ 

"^Ml  requires  about  ft>ur  and  one-half  yards,  and  the  ^'doublethreaded  "  tambour  atitcb  ^ 
■'and  one-half  yards  of  thread  for  a  yard  of  seam. 

'^e  inventor  of  the  "lock  stitch"  ufred  a  reci preheating  shuttle  iu  making  it    Thia  i 

Jfl^ifed  heavy  machinery,  involved  a  waste  of  power,  and  was  inadflptable  tu  fine  work.  4 

^*  MtempI  was  made  to  introduce  it  into  families.     In  1851  Mr.  A.  B.  WiUon  patented  ^ 

rjf  ^ttlabrated  "lock  atitcB^Baaehine,  which,  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  K.  Wheeler^  4 

^  MOOB  auoeeasfiillr  introduced.     The  merit  of  Mr,  Wilaen's  invention  etiTWAeX*  vn^w  \ 
'•'■igh  attrfacc  feed,    by  which  the  cloth  is  moved  forward,  and  i\ie  \tn^l\i  ol  Oit  ^\jiV^ 
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^  md  the  "rotnting  hook/*  by  which  the  two  thrcftd*  are  interlocked  and  the 

point  of  mtcrlockiog  drawn  into  the  uibric  The  eoperionty  of  this  tnAcbine  over  the 
ehiittle  machine  aikee  from  eubstituttng  the  rotary  motion  of  the  hook  for  the  recipro- 
cating UM*tion  of  the  shuttle.  Power  ii  thus  economiied,  noisy  and  cumbensome  geiuing 
avoided,  and  tlie  machine  is  ad  tip  ted  to  the  finest  work. 

"Its  meehanbm  is  the  frtiit  of  the  highest  inventive  geniufl^  combined  with  practical 
talent  of  the  first  order.  Its  principlea  have  been  elaborftted  with  g^reat  care,  and  it  in* 
Tolvea  all  the  esaentiola  required  in  a  family  8ewin|^  machine.  It  i»  airople  and  thorough 
Id  eonBtmction,  elegant  in  model  and  fiiiiah,  facile  m  managemeat,  easy,  rapid,  and  quiet 
in  operation^  and  reflects  additional  credit  upon  American  Diechaoical  akilL  Tbousan^a 
are  used  by  housekeepers,  AeamstrcBses^  dress- makers,  tailort,  manufacturers  of  shirty 
eloaks,  nmntiI1is5,  clothing,  hats,  caps,  cornets,  ladiea'  gaite^^  mnbrellaai  paraeok,  silk  and 
liQen  good?,  with  coinplete  eucceaft.  Various  appliances  are  furnished  for  regulating  the 
iridth  of  hems,  etc.  Tne  *hemmer'  ia  another  a|jpendage,  by  which  the  edge  of  the  cloth 
18  turned  down  in  passing  through,  aa  in  ordinary  henuning,  and  beautifully  stitched. 
The  beariogs  and  friction  surfaces  are  so  slight  that  the  propelling  power  iu  merely  nomi- 
nab  The  variouj*  imrtB  of  the  maciiine  at  all  subject  to  wear  are  made  of  finely  tem- 
pered ateel;  and  the  other  part-s  tastefully  ornamented,  or  heavily  tti I ver- plated. 

"There  i»  no  limit  to  the  number  of  stitehe?  that  may  be  made  io  any  given  time.  One 
thoiiftand  per  minote  are  readily  made.  The  amount  of  sewing  that  an  operator  may 
perfoniv,  aepf  nd?-  niurh  upon  the  kind  of  aewine  and  her  experience.  Fifty  dozens  of  ehirt 
eollars^  or  six  dozens  of  ahiit  boBoms,  are  a  day  s  work.  I'pou  straight  seams  an  operator 
with  one  machine  will  perform  the  work  of  twenty  by  hand ;  on  an  average,  one  prob«- 
blyperforms  the  work  of  ten  seamstresses." 

The  machine  is  mouoied  upon  a  small  work  table,  and  driven  by  sandal  peda)^  pul- 
ley, and  band-  The  operator  le  seated  before  it»  and  wilh  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  feet 
Tipoii  the  pedal  the  machine  is  touclied  into  motion,  the  work  being  placed  upon  the 
cloth-plate  and  beneath  the  needle.  The  pretty  array  of  silvered  arms  and  wheela  per- 
forms their  regtilar  muftlc,  interweaving  the  threads  smoothly  with  the  surface  into  % 
beautiful  senni,  which  glides  through  the  fingei^  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  a  minute,  as  if  the 
operator  had  coniured  some  magical  influence  to  aid  in  the  delightful  occupation.  Baby- 
dresses  and  web-like  mouchoir*  are  beaded  with  pearly  stitches ;  a  shirt  boM>m  oovared 
with  tiny  plaits^  exquisitely  etitehed,  is  completed  almost  while  a  lady  could  iew  » 
Beedle-ftdl  of  thread;  three  dresaea,  heav)'  or  fine,  are  made  tn  less  time  than  is  required 
to  fit  one;  coats,  vest%  and  the  entire  catalogue  of  the  wardrobe  are  ^one  through  with 
with  railroad  celerity-  In  hemming,  seaming,  quilting,  gathering*  felling,  and  ^  sorit 
of  fancy  stitching,  it  rivals  the  daintiest  work  of  the  whitest  DugerH,  and  works  with 
more  beatity  and  thoroughness  than  the  moat  eareful  housewife^  The  housekeeper,  ae- 
customed  to  moke  but  thirty  or  forty  stitcbfa  per  minute,  it  soon  surprised  at  the  facility 
with  which  she  runs  up  seams^  sews  on  facings^  tucks,  hems,  plaita,  gathers^  quilta, 
stitches  in  cord»  sews  on  bindings,  etc.,  and  wonders  bow  she  has  endured  the  djruagery 
of  hand-sewing.  Her  spring  and  fall  sewing,  which  dragged  through  the  entJre  year, 
with  little  intertni^dion,  becomes  the  work  of  a  few  days  with  this  machine.  It  onfy  re- 
quires a  drop  of  oil  now  and  then,  an«l  you  have  a  ten-seamstreaa  power  in  your  parlor, 
eating  nothing,  asking  no  questions,  and  never  singing  the  mourDful  "song  of  the  ahin.** 
It  is  warranted  to  work  equally  well  upon  every  variety  of  fabric — silk,  linen,  woolen, 
ftud  cotton  goods,  from  the  hghtest  mualins  to  the  heaviest  cloths.  Full  instructiotis  for 
operating  the  machine  is  furnished  at  the  sules-rooms.  When  it  is  sent  some  distanc«i^  io 
that  personal  instruction  is  Inconvenient,  a  card  of  directiona  is  sent,  which  are  a  suffioteni 
guide.  The  mechanism  is,  however,  so  simple,  and  the  arraogement  so  readily  iiiideT- 
■tood,  that  no  serious  difficulty  need  occur.  Thousands  of  them  are  used  by  peraoos  of 
ordinary  capacity.  The  slight  dif^caUies  are  easily  surmounted,  and  then  pr«ctice  will 
make  perfect  in  the  use  of  this  as  in  anything  else.  The  position  of  the  operator  is  health- 
ful, and  sewing  b  rendered  a  pleasing  employment 

The  family  machines  are  alike,  but  differently  mounted.  The  principal  varieties  of 
miounting  are — ^t!ie  plain  table,  the  half  case,  and*  the  full  case.  The  cabinet  or  full  case, 
of  rosewood^  black  walnut,  or  mahogany,  constitutes  an  elegant  article  of  furniture. 
Every  part  of  the  machine  is  closed,  and  thus  secured  from  the  duaL  The  half-CAse,  of 
Tarious  woods,  is  equally  useful,  less  expensive,  but  not  so  oruameotab  All  of  them 
are  outfitted  wilh  net^dles  and  spools,  ana  everything  necessary  for  operating  them  «oc- 
€essfall3'.  They  are  warrant'cd  for  one  year,  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  teat  them 
thoroughly. 

We  Siould  be  glad  if  any  recommendation  of  ours  could  be  the  means  of  iatrodueiug  • 
labor-saving  lostrtiment  wbii'h  has  been  so  highly  approved.  It  is  not  au  experiment  to 
be  tried,  but  a  saccess  realized ;  for  they  have  already  proved  of  vast  practical  import- 
ance. Their  geoeral  introduction  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  haa^ 
tanad,  as  we  shall  be  rendered  more  mdependent^  and  be  able  to  rebuke  effectually 
Jforthera  fonatidjan* 
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ART,  L-THE  TRAKSATLAHTIC  TELEGRAPH- 

XARLY  aUBM ARIKK  LlJflCS ATLANTIC  RODTSB — NSWFOUNDLAKD  TO  (HB- 

LAND LABRADOR,  ORSSNLAKD  TO  BCOTLAKD — AMBR1CA|  AZORJIS  W) 

PORTUQAL — ELECTRIC  CIRCtJlTB  AKD  CURRENTS. 

For  many  years  past,  crossing  the  ocean  by  an  electric  tel- 
egraph has  been  the  subject  of  serious  thought ;  but,  until 
within  the  past  five  yearsj  it  was  more  a  matter  of  prophecy 
than  reality.  It  ceaeed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  prophecy 
after  the  guccees  of  the  line  across  the  English  channel,  from 
Dover  to  Calais,  mxiting  England  with  France, 

Some  sixteen  years  ago,  a  prominent  electric  telegraph  phi- 
losopher said,  in  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  that  with  his  telegi-aph  he  conld 
transmit  messages  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  connecting  the 
people  of  Europe  and  America  by  an  electric  communication. 
At  that  time  it  was  a  mere  flourish  of  speech,  because  there 
waa  no  known  subetauee  that  could  be  made  available  for  the 
ueeefisary  insulation. 

About  1844  a  new  insulation  was  discovered^  known  as 
gutta-percha,  a  Malayan  term  given  to  a  concrete  juice  taken 
from  the  Isonandra  Gutta  tree.  It  is  indigenous  to  all  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  especially  to  tlie  Ma- 
lavan  Peninsula,  Borneo,  Ceylon,  and  their  neighborhoodi, 
wjiere  are  found  immense  forests  of  this  tree,  yielding  thia 
product  in  great  abundance.  The  gutta^  or  juice,  circulates 
between  the  bark  and  tlie  wood  of  the  tree,  in  veins,  whose 
course  is  distinctly  marked  by  bla<;k  longitudinal  lines.  The 
juice  consolidates  in  a  few  minutes  after  it  is  collected,  when 
it  is  formed  by  hand  into  compact  masses.  It  is  a  non-con- 
ductor of  heat  and  electricity,  ib  proof  against  alkalies  and 
acids,  being  only  affected  by  sulpliiiric  or  nitric  in  a  highly 
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concentrated  st-ate,  while  tlie  most  powerful  acetic,  bye 
fluoric,  or  muriatic  acids  or  cWorine  have  no  perceptible  eflfec 
upon  its  structure.     It  can  l)o  molted  and  remeltoa*     It  diBre^l 
garde  frost,  but  it  serves  better  in  damp  places  than  dry. 

TJie  discovery  of  this  substance,  and  its  non-conductir 
nature,  iutrodnced  a  new  era  in  electric  teleffraphiuf:.    Instead 
of  spanning  the  rivers  by  the  aid  of  costly  towering  mast%J 
*rixtta-percha  served  as  a  substantial  insulation,  and,  ther 
fore,  submarine  telegraphs  became  a  matter  of  easy  congum-^ 
ination.     Manufactories  were  soon  estahlished,  first  in  Ne\ 
York,  then  in  London,  Berlin,  and  St,  Petersburg.    Submarine  1 
wires  were  laid  in  rapid  succession  across  the  Mississippi^j 
Ohio,  Hudson,  and  other  rivers.     About  the  same  time,  ar 
was  restless  to  accomplish  wondei's  in  the  Old  World.     The  I 
British  Isles  and  the  Continent  needed  to  be  united  by  an 
electric  cord.    Tlie  cal)le  was  laid  from  England  to  France, 
September  25th,  1851,  and  to  this  day  successfully  operates. 
Soon  thereatter  followed  the  submarine  cables  from  Dover  to 
Ostend,  Belgium ;  England  to  the  Hague,  across  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  tlie  Great  and  Little  Belts  tn  Zealand  in  Denniftrk,  acres 
tlie  Irish  channel  from  Donaghadee  to  Fortpatrick,  across  the] 
,i©ound  from   Denmark  to  Sweden,  across  K'rvrthuniberlandl 
''Btrait  from  New  Brunswick  to  Prince  Edward's  Inland,  aiid,l 
besides  thesej  many  others  in  Europe  and  America* 

The  success  of  these  numerous  submarine  lines  caused  tiiel 
organization  of  a  company  for  the  constrnction  of  a  line  to] 
connect  Europe  with  Africa,  starting  at  Spezzia,  and  thence 
via  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  Tlie  French  and  Sardinian  Gov-^ 
ernmcnts  guarantied  the  interest  on  tlie  capital  of  the  com- 
])any.  The  line,  after  many  unsuccessful  eflbrtSj  was  com* 
pleted. 

In  1855,  the  localization  of  the  Russian  war  at  Sebastopc 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  allies  should  he  in  daily  comJ 
munication  with  their  respective  arnnes*  A  telegraph  waal 
submerged  from  Varna  to  Balaclava,  across  the  Black  sea,! 
some  three  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  during  the  remainderl 
of  the  war  this  means  of  communication  was  of  wonderfulj 
utility. 

Simultaneous  with  these  achievements  in  the  science  and 
art  of  the  electric  telegraph,  I  was  devoting  my  energies  _ 
behalf  of  an  Atlantic  ocean  telegraph.  1  procured  grantal 
from  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  other  jiowers,  to  enable] 
.me  to  run  the  line,  via  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe] 
*  Isles.  I  was  induced  to  procure  the  right  for  the  route,  bo- 1 
cause  I  had  discovered  that  an  electric  cmrent  could  not  be  J 
transmitted  on  a  circuit  as  long  as  would  be  necessary  on  any] 
other  route.    Prof.  Faraday's  experiments  demonstrated  tJie] 
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impossibility  of  sending  a  current  long  distances  imdcr  Tvater. 
A  current  has  to  contend  against  an  oppoeiiig  force,  Tlii^ 
counter  infloenco  not  only  retards  the  celerity  of  the  electric 
current,  but  it  finally  stops  its  further  progress  and  holds  it  in 
the  wire,  so  that  appliances  have  to  he  made  to  draio  out  the 
electricity  held  by  tlus  ojipHsin^  force  surrounding  suhmarine 
wires.  Tliis  was  the  state  of  the  science  as  late  as  tS55.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  difiicnlty  was  not  in  eonnectian  with  the 
telegraph  machine.  It  was  the  electric  state  which  was 
hindered.  Since  that  time  there  have  not  been  any  diecove- 
rics  dispelling  the  difficulties  then  existing. 

The  subject  of  an  ocean  telegraiih  was  presented  by  nio,  in 
1S54  and  1S55,  prominently  before  the  people  of  America 
and  Europe,  as  an  enterprise  worthy  of  the  most  liberal  con- 
sideration, and  one  that  was  destined  to  produce  results  won- 
derful. Trade  and  commerce  would  l>e  accelerated,  and  it 
would  serve  as  a  means  of  arresting f5trife,  and  for  the  promo- 
tion of  peace  and  good  will  among  men.  Tlie  i^leas  thus 
promulgated  tliroughoiit  the  world,  met  with  a  cheoH'ul  re- 
sponse from  all  nations.  At  this  time  speculation  came  for- 
ward and  seized  it  witli  an  unparalleled  ferocity.  Mystifica- 
tion was  thrown  over  the  enteqirise,  and  by  the  force  of  money 
arid  a  combination  of  circumstances,  the  public  was  led  on  U) 
confide  in  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  undertaking  for  a 
line  from  Newfoundland  to  Irelantl.  Practical  telegrapliers 
did  all  they  could  to  warn  the  public  of  the  scheme  of  folly; 
but  it  availed  nothing.  Now  tnat  this  speculation  is  near  its 
end,  the  better  judgment  l>egins  to  realize  the  true  state  of 
the  caee,  and  a  conriction  seems  to  be  universal  that  the  whole 
affair  was  a  scheme  of  the  most  reckless  and  adventuresome 
speculation*  The  consequence  resulting  from  the  failure  of 
this  stupendous  bubble,  will  be  injurious  to  honest  and  prac- 
ticable enterprises.  This  is  to  be  expected,  but  it  is  also  to 
he  hoped  that  a  discriminating  public,  on  l>oth  continents,  will 
at  once  free  practicable  and  experienced  telegraphers  from 
any  responsibility  in  the  creation  or  management  of  tlie  at- 
tempts to  lay  the  cable  from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland. 

No  practical  telegrapher  is  engaged  in  that  enteri>rise:  no 
Faraday,  Lardner,  Wheatstone,  Jacob!,  Stein heil,  Ilenrr,  or 
any  profound  electric  philosopher  can  he  found  engagedin  it. 
Those  who  have  had  charge  of  the  scientific  department 
either  have  some  invention  to  sell,  or  they  are  laborers  for 
their  hire, 

Tlie  responsibility  of  the  whole  aflair — the  attempt  to  con- 
nect Ireland  with  Newfoundland  by  an  electric  telegraph  ca- 
ble— ^lies  with  a  few  reckless  adventurers  of  New  York,  who, 
having  passed  with  proficiency  the  school  of  Wall  street,  with 
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their  superior  speculating  powers,  have  managed  to  lure  into] 
the  6cbeme  in  England,  gentlemen  of  capital  and  of  benevo- 
lent heart.  Little  were  tiiey  aware  that  their  generous  sub- 
Bcriptions  were  to  inflate  a  bubble,  inammotb  in  proportion, 
butfloon  to  cease,  and  the  aJventurera  with  it,  faJe  from  the 
recollectioa  of  man.  liko  the  swift  and  brilliant  meteor  that 
Bpeeds  tbroiigh  the  heavens^  its  pathway  at  first  transcendent 
in  eplendor,  soon  becomes  dark  and  trackless  amidst  the 
myriads  of  starry  gems  that  bedeck,  in  the  most  etiblimt 
grandeur,  the  eanopy  of  blue. 

There  are  three  routes  proposed  for  Atlantic  telegraphs.     T 
will  notice  them  respectively- 

Atlantio  Teleobath  Company's  soxjte,  via  Ibelakd  and 

K'ewfotjndland.— The  line  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company 
is  designed  to  connect  Great  Britain  with  the  British  posses- 
Eions  in  America — ^Irehmd  with  Newfoundland.  The  company 
was  organized  in  London,  under  charter  from  the  British  Par- 
liament in  1857. 

Tth graphic   Dittatuet  of   the  AilanHe   Telegraph   Line  from  New    York   l« 

Lond&t^ 
Evbmnrine, — Air  lino  acrosa  the  ocean  from  the  Amerieiin  coMt  to  Ire- 

l&u*},  iwj  one  aiiliranrhie  ancj  deeti-ic  iection  or  circuit. , . , , , .  1 ,940 

Etftimatg  of  m  p«r  ceoL  plua  for  ehck  of  cabk  for  the  oceau 970 

Tot&l  milea  in  submariDe  section 2,910 

Zand  lineM, — ^From  New  York  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundlarj^,  i?ta  Boston, 
MHiuL\  N^w  BruDBwick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  acroaa  N  t-w  found  land,  eati- 
iDtitod  M  Air  line  on  the  route  of  the  exUtiDg  teleffrapha. 1  ^310 

iFrf>tti  Iri^h  Coast,  alyiig  the  rout*?  of  th«  ead^ting  telegraph*  to  Londoo, 

eatiuiated  as  air  lioea * MO 

Total  milea  of  land  telegraph , •  • 2,250 

Total  stibmarine  ocean  Une^  in  one  leetlon.  .,•,,.....,*......  2^910 

Total  [uiles  of  land  existing  telegraphs*  *...,.....* ,   2 , 260 

Total  miles  from  Kew  York  to  London 5 , 1  *0 

In  t!ie  above  estimates  no  account  is  taken  of  the  sub  ma- 
rine lines  across  the  Oiilf  of  St.  Lawrence^  some  eighty  miles 
loDg,  nor  of  the  submarine  line  across  the  Irish  channel.  The 
existing  tek^graplis  on  the  American  side  are  o%^erIand  lines, 
and  those  in  Great  Britain  are  mostly  undergroand  lines.  The 
entire  land  route  is  fair  for  maintaining  a  telegraph  line,  ex- 
cept across  Newfoundland.  It  will  be  found  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  a  telegraph  across  this  island.  mm 

The  Traksatlantic  Telegraph  kodtEj  via  GREENT.Ain>,  Ici^ 
hMMD  AUfi)  JBM  Faroe  Isles, — ^The  line  of  the  Transatlantic 
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Submarine  Telegraph  Company  is  deeiffned  to  rtm  from  Nor- 
way aDd  Scotland,  respectively,  to  the  Faroe  Mes,  from  thence 
to  Iceland.  On  aod  acroBS  Icelandj  the  line  will  be  laid  Bub- 
terranean.  Leaving  west  Iceland,  the  submarine  cable  will 
rtin  to  south  Greenland,  and  then  eubterranean  across  Green- 
land, keeping  in  the  mild  climate  and  inhabited  country. 
From  south  Greenland  the  line  will  cross  the  Davis*  Straita  to 
Labrador,  Bonth  of  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Kain,  and  from 
thence  across  Labrador  to  Quebec  and  Montreal,  at  which 
places  it  will  connect  with  the  net- work  of  telegraphs  extend- 
ing throughout  Amorica. 

On  the  I^uropean  side,  the  reepectivo  governments  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  have  engaged  to  extend 
'*all  the  material  and  necCBsary  aid  for  the  sure,  certain,  and 
unhindered  communication  to  and  from  all  nations,'*  upon 
equal  terms,  having  in  view  the  promotion  of  peace  among 
men  ;  or,  in  other  words,  no  nation  can  employ  the  telegraph 
as  a  means  of  war  in  any  manner  whatever. 

The  Transatlantic  telegraph  route  is  favorable  for  the  con- 
itmctioD  and  maintenance  of  a  line  having  in  view  a  subter- 
ranean line  from  Quebec  to  the  coast  of  Labrador.  This 
country,  the  most  difficult  of  the  route,  is  not  so  nnfavorablo 
as  Newfoundland  for  the  maintenance  of  a  telegraph.  In 
crossing  the  Davis'  Straits  there  is  nothing  to  interfere.  The 
ahore  ice  is  not  so  bad  on  any  part  of  the  coast  south  of  Naia 
as  the  Newfoundland  coast  near  St.  John's.  Icebergs  never 
approach  either  the  Labrador  or  Greeuland  coast  within  th« 
ruute  of  the  proposed  telegraph.  The  records,  for  over  a  cen- 
tury past,  will  prove  that  there  never  has  been  any  circum- 
it&nce  to  Justify  the  belief  that  the  line  of  the  telegraph  will 
ever  be  disturbed  by  the  icebergs,  on  account  of  their  ground- 
ing or  othen^'ise.  Shore  ice  presents  no  difficulties  insur- 
mountable, 

Greenland  is  a  continent  usually  regarded  as  composed  of 
"icy  mountains,"  and  to  many  who  have  never  studied  that 
really  interesting  country,  it  may  be  considered  as  impracti- 
cable for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  telegraph. 
This  is  a  mistake,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  south  Greenland. 
Tliere  are  snow  and  icy-capped  mountains,  it  is  true ;  so  thera 
are  in  Switzerland,  and  also  in  Mexico.  Where  there  are 
mountains  there  are  valleys. 

In  Greenland  there  are  rich  and  fertile  valleys,  and  suscep- 
tible of  practicable  cultivation.  ^*The  climate  is  moderate 
in  winter  and  verj^  hot  in  summer.*'  There  are  no  insur- 
mountable difficulties  in  the  way  of  putting  down  a  subter- 
ranean telegraph.  The  shore  ice  on  the  eastern  coast,  north 
of  latitude  65°,  will  render  it  difficult  to  land  a  cable  for  mncli 
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of  the  year.  South  of  latitude  63"*  30'  tlmt  difficulty  doci 
exist  more  than  perhaps  at  St*  JolinX  Kewfoundland. 
either  cii«e,  the  ice  presents  no  foriiiidable  barrier,  except  for 
a  short  time.  In  order  to  keep  within  mild  climate,  and  to 
avoid  the  ice  with  more  certainty,  latitude  62^  30'  is  as  far  north 
on  Greenland  as  may  be  adopted.  Special  explorations  can 
alone  determine  this  question.  Were  it  practicable  to  nm 
north  to  latitude  67*^,  the  submarine  cable,  from  Greenland  to 
Iceland,  would  only  be  in  an  air  line  Bome  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  long^  instead  of  three  liundred  and  ninetv  miles 
air  line,  as  from  latitude  (J2^  30'.  While  in  Denmark,!  occu- 
pied mncli  time  in  the  examination  of  the  otfieial  surveys  vi 
Greenland,  and  I  have  seen  persons  who  have  resided  on  that 
continent  for  years,  and  those  researches  and  interviews  have 
produced  full  conviction  upon  my  mind  that  there  exists  no 
msurmountable  obstacle  in  tJie  way  of  snccessfidly  construct- 
ing and  maintaining  an  electric  telegraph  on  Greenland, 

Iceland  ia  the  farthest  point  north  required  to  run  the  line 
of  the  Transatlantic  telegraph.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
anything  in  regiu^d  to  the  practicalulit}"  of  constructing  a 
telegrajih  on  this  island.  Its  population  is  composed  of  Danes, 
and  education  is  general-  Iceland  has  been  most  thoroughly 
surveyed,  and  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
me  in  Denmai'k  foi'  the  most  careful  study  of  the  country,  the 
people,  the  trade,  and  the  climate.  Of  all  tlie  regions  traversed 
by  this  telegrapii,  Iceland  will  present  the  least  obstacles  to 
complete  success.  Leaving  the  soulliefisteni  coast  of  Iceland, 
the  fine  will  run  to  the  Faroe  Isles.  Tliis  group  of  islands  is 
also  owned  by  Denmark,  and  they  will  atford  a  convenient 
relay  between  Iceland  with  Norwaj^  and  Iceland  with  Scot- 
landf.  Tiie  electric  circuits  will  thus  be  made  short  and  mo: 
serviceable. 

From  the  Faroe  Isles  it  is  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  t 
Scotland,  where  a  connection  can  be  made  direct  to  London. 
From  the  Faroe  Isles  the  line  will  run  to  Norway,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  have  already  been  arranging  their  Unes  to  ac- 
commodate the  wants  of  the  Transatlantic  telegraph,  b^ 
which  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  will  be  placed  in  irmiie^] 
diate  telegraph  connection.  Russia  has  constructed  its  im 
penal  line  on  the  nortli  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  read, 
to  join  with  the  Swedish  telegraphs,  by  a  cable  across  tlie  G 
of  Bothnia,  as  designed  in  my  arrangementa  with  the  la' 
Emperor  of  Russia. 

In  regai-d  to  the  depth  of  the  sea  on  the  route  of  the  Trans-J^ 
atlantic  telegraph,  no  one  is  informed.  It  is  reasonable  toj 
suppose  that  it  is  sufficiently  deep  to  be  beyond  the  reach  ol 
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the  ancliors  of  vessels.  After  tlie  cable  is  laid,  a  deep  sea 
will  present  no  difficulties  to  the  telegraph.  It  is  a  tteory 
that  tne  ocean  h  as  quiet  and  as  calm  as  a  mill  pond  at  its 
bottom.  The  depth  of  the  water  is  important  to  know,  so 
that  proper  calcnlation  be  made  for  the  paying^  out  of  the 
cable  to  accommodate  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Electrically, 
the  depth  of  the  sea  presents  no  questions  of  importance  re- 
(juiriDg  consideration.  The  paying  out  of  tlie  cable  is  a  ques- 
tion ot  mechanics.  In  the  consideration  of  an  ocean  tele- 
graph, there  are  two  points  only  to  1)0  determine  J>  viz  : 

1st.  The  cable  sliould  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  1 
being  subservient  to  the  required  meciianical  arraugementa  • 
for  paying  it  out  from  the  vessel.  ^ 

2d.  The  cable  should  not  be  longer  than  the  capacity  of  its    V 
conducting  wire  to  transmit  a  current  of  electricity  of  the 
greatest  intensity  for  practical  telegraphic  purposes.  j 

In  the  consideration  of  tlie  respective  routes  proposed  to    S 
be  occui>ied  by  the  different  projectors  of  this  grana  enteiprise,         1 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  is  that  having  reference 
to  the  length  of  cable  and  its  tonnage.    The  cable  from  Ire- 
land to  Newfoundland  is  near  three  thousand  miles  long,  an*l 
is  scaled  for  the  tonnage  of  two  vessels.    The  ratio  of  increased 
strength  tliat  could  be  applied  to  a  cable  of  one-fourtli  the 
length,  with  an  equal  tonnage,  ought  to  be  admitted  as  of         j 
paramount  importance.    To  be  brief,  the  following  points  may 
be  regarded  as  fixed  facts  in  the  science  and  art  of  ocean         \ 
telegraphing : 

1st.  The  strength  of  the  Transatlantic  telegraph  cable,         , 
being  about  one-fourtli  the  lengtli  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph 
cable,  can  he  greatly  increaseaover  tlie  cable  of  the  latter 
without  exceeding  the  tonnage  per  vessel.  •  j 

2d.  The  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  can  have  but  one  electric     S 
wire  or  means  of  communication ,  owing  to  its  great  length     ™ 
and  tonnage.     The  Transatlantic  cable  can  have  five  electric 
wires,  and  then  not  exceed  the  tonnage  of  the  cable  employed 
per  vessel  by  the  Atlantic  company.  | 

3d.  The  electric  circuits  of  the  Transatlantic  line  being         " 
shortj  there  will  be  but  little  retardatioti  of  electric  curi'ents, 
and  ill  tliis  respect  has  pre-eminent  advantages  over  any  other         | 
ocean  route. 

4th.  With  five  wires,  and  other  things  being  equal,  the 
TVansatlantic  line  can  transmit  five  times  more  intelligence 
than  can  be  sent  by  or  over  any  other  ocean  route. 

5th.  As  the  submarine  sections  of  the  Transatlantic  tele- 
graph are  short,  any  one  section  may  fail  without  destroying 
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the  reraamder  of  the  line.  Aof  part  of  the  Atlantic  line 
failing,  the  whole  line  is  forever  loat^ — "  deep  in  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean  buried." 

T§UgrapKi£  distancet  of  thi  TVansailaniic  Tth^aph  Lim—K^  York  io  London. 

Bmbmarine.^hit  lin«  acrofls  Davii'  Stmta  to  Qreenl&nd 4A(> 

Oreenl&tid  to  I^solnad.  * . , t90 

Iceland  to  Faroe  Isles, ♦ . .  171 

'  Faroe  Mea  to  Bootland 190 


Total  miles  ot  air  Hoe,  sabinanDe ....,••••  1,911 

Eatimate  50  p«r  eent  plua,  for  elaok  of  cable  in  occiaii ,...,••       65S 

Total  milea  of  fl^ibmarine  cablea 1 .0^ 

LimdIAne*. — New  York  to  ooaat  of  Labrador,  via  Montreal,  Quebec, 

to  ooean  eoaat,  air  line ,.•........*. 1 ,  180 

Aerois  Greeitland)  Aubterranean «...  110 

Acroas  I<*e1and. do 190 

Aer#88  Faroe  lalee, ..,., do .«.«.,...*...•,,.,... 80 

ftootlaad  to  Loudon,  air  Uue,  of  (elegrapb , , , . ,  710 

ToUl  mites  of  land  lines .,,....  1.490 

Total  miles  in  tbe  tubmarine  line  in  iKe  four  sectioos 1 ,  968 

Total  milee  of  latid  lioea  in  five  iectioQS.  ......,...* , .  2 ,  430 


Total  miles,  telegraphieAllj,  fkt^m  Ifew  York  to  London. 4^  S9$ 

DIjtanoe  of  Atlantic  line  from  New  York  to  London 6 , 1 60 

Dist&nee  of  TrousiitliLntic  Hne^  New  York  to  Loadoo 4  ,S9S 

Leu  diataace  by  Transati&niic  telegmpb  line . . « 761 

SoTTTH  Atlantic  Telegeapo:  eoutb,  via  tite  Azobk  Isles. — 
This  new  Bcheme  has  received  considerable  attention  in  Eoropo 
within  tlie  past  year.  It  baa  been  advocated  as  a  practicaUo 
route  for  a  telegraph,  if  it  be  found  possible  to  transmit  a 
©urrent  of  electnc^ty  for  telegraphic  purposes  a  distance  com- 
mensurate with  its  requirementQ.  it  is  reasoned  that  if  an 
electric  current,  for  telegraphic  service,  can  be  transmitted 
from  Ireland  to  Newfonndland,  it  will  be  possible  to  transmit 
m  like  cnrrent  on  a  like  distance  through  other  parts  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  proposed  to  run  this  line  from  West  Portugal  to 
the  Azore  Isles,  which  will  require  a  cable  of  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fourteen  miles,  to  the  Flores.  From  Cape 
Clear,  Ireland,  to  the  Flores,  the  cable  would  be  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  From  the  Flores  to  Kan- 
tucketj  the  cable  would  be  three  thousand  and  ninety*nine 
miles.  From  the  Flores  to  Cape  Kace,  one  thousand  nino 
hundred  and  eighty-three  miles.  The  land  route  from  Lisbon 
to  London  would  be  about  one  thousand  six  hundred  miles. 
The  lino  might  run  from  Land^s  End,  Englandj  to  the  Flores, 
which  would  not  much  exceed  the  line  from  Cape  Clear, 
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Inelaiid.  By  tbese  figures  the  diataDce  from  London  to  Boston 
or  New  York  would  exceed  five  thousand  miles.  Tlie  Flores 
ia  the  most  western  of  the  Azore  groupe  of  isles,  and  it  is  due 
to  the  fiouth  Atlantic  telegraph  route  to  select  its  most  favora- 
ble points  for  telegraphic  purposes.  This  island  is  not  so  pro- 
jectingj  and  may  he  regardeci  as  the  best  to  approach  and  to 
depart  from  with  an  electric  cable.  It  has  been. said  that 
thero  are  precipices  and  lofty  peaks  in  the  ocean  about  the 
Azores ;  and,  therefore,  a  cable  would  soon  be  cut  or  worn  in 
two  by  friction^  owing  to  the  "  movement  of  tlie  watere.'* 
This  may  be  true. 

The  theory  recognized  by  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company 
as  to  the  tranquility  of  the  sea,  it  being  m  '*  quiet  and  calm 
M  a  mill-pona  at  the  bottom,**  does  not  sustain  any  appre- 
hension of  danger  to  the  cable  on  this  ronte^  even  if  there  are 
great  cavern3,  immense  valleys,  high  towering  mountains,  and 
ahaqi-pointcd  pinnacles  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Thoee 
ttftverns  and  valleys  may  be  wide  and  gradual  in  descent,  the 
mountains  may  be  slopes  aa  gentle  as  the  Urals,  and  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  pinnacles  are  to  spire- 
like  as  to  entangle  the  cable,  nor  so  *' sharp  as  a  two-edged 
iword/' 

It  would  be  folly  to  disguise  the  fact  tliat  the  world  is  very 
ignorant  as  to  the  contour  of  the  bottom  of  the  seas,  especially 
M  to  its  applicability  for  the  maintenance  of  a  telegraph  cable 
laying  thereon.  It  le  but  reasonable  to  euppose  that  tnere  are 
oavitiea  and  projections  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  on  any  route. 
If  the  sea  be  aa  "  quiet  as  a  mill  pond,''  as  is  advocated  by 
scientific  gentlemen,  then  it  is  not  material  how  many  valleys 
and  mountains  exist  on  the  bottom.  If  it  be  not  qiuet,  and 
there  exist  streams  of  currenta  sweeping  witli  tlie  most  restlesB 
impetuosity  over  the  bottom  of  the  mighty  deep  on  this  route, 
it  will  be  but  fair  to  admit  that  the  same  difficulty,  the  same 
mighty  movement  of  the  waters  may  be  found  throughout  the 
universe^  wherever  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows. 

Comparative  distances  of  thb  Atlaktio  and  Teaks  Atlantic 
Trlkohaphs.— Tlic  following  estimates  are  based  upon  air  line 
meaaurementfl,  taken  alike  on  the  routes  of  the  respectiv« 
telegraphs  from  the  leading  cities  of  America  to  the  leading 
cities  of  Europe.  TlK*y  prove  that  tJie  Transatlantic  telegraph 
lincj  via  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe  Isle,  telegranni- 
cally,  is  less  in  distance  between  the  cities  mentioned  than 
the  Atlantic  telegraphic  line.  Tlie  average  in  favor  of  the 
Transatlantic  telegraph  is  more  than  one  thousand  miles  less 
tlian  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  via  Newfoundland  to  Ireland 
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HftiDCM  of  olUea.  By  AUuilk  tins.    By  TransAUimtie  LeM  bj  Trmn^iO* 

ll&e.  loatic  U&« 

London  to  Quebec. 5,010  4,mB  IHS 

•*     Montreal. 5,140  4.U*S  W45i 

•*      Boftton. 4,970  4,S'i8  642 

**      New  York. 6,160  4,81'B  7»>2 

•*    Buffttio.,., 6,ayo  4.8v+e  \^m 

•'  CiDcinntttl 6,720  4.758  mt 

"  Ciiicago 6.960  4.828  ia»2 

"  St  Lom3 6,040  5,085  !>5f»      • 

"  New  Orleans 6 ,  440  '5 ,  508  992 

F)r<mi  Kew  York  to  Europe^m  eitiet, 

DfstftQce. 
Kftniei  of  dtlei.  By  AUttntJo  ILoe.    By  Tnuitatlnntic    Less  by  Traaaat- 

Hne,  t&Qik  no*. 

2!row  York  to  London ,.5,160  4.8t«9  ,        762 

•*       Glasgow. 4,e0O                8,878  727 

"      PiiiiB 6,400                4.6S8  762 

**      Yionna.. 6,030                6,041  08?> 

*'      Berlin 6,040                4,701  y3i> 

'*      Hamburg 6,600                4,641  »5$ 

•*      Copenhagen...,.,,  6,7flO                 4,4«U  1,819 

"      Stockholm... 6,160                4,411  1,749 

**      St  Petersburg, 6 ,750                4 ,  S95  1 ,  866 

CotRKNTS   Ain?  CTBCUIT8    OF  ELECTKICITY. — EleCtricitT,    USecl 

for  telegraphic  purposes  generally,  is  styled  galvanic,  because 
it  is  generated  by  a  battery  composed  of  metals  and  chemi- 
cals. On  one  line  in  England  magnetic  electi-icity  is  employ- 
ed; it  is  generated  through  the  agency  of  magnets.  The 
tele^aphic  service  requires  a  battery  tliaf  will  generate  the 
smallest  amount  of  quantity/  cu/Te7it^  but  of  the  greatest  in- 
tensity  current.  It  is  necessary  to  fully  understand  these  terms. 
In  reference  to  their  use,  Professor  Farraday  says,  viz : 

"The  character  of  the  ]>heiiomena  described  in  this  report 
induces  me  to  refer  to  the  terms  inUnmty  tmi\  quantity  as  ap- 
pUed  to  electricity,  terms  which  I  have  had  sTich  frequent 
occasion  to  cmpIo3\  These  terms,  or  equivalents  for  tiiem, 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  by  those  who  study  both  the  staric 
and  the  dyimmic  relations  of  electricity.  Every  current, 
where  there  is  resistance,  has  t!ie  static  element  ancl  induction 
involved  in  it,  whilst  every  case  of  insulation  has  more  or  less 
of  the  dvnamic  element  and  conduction ;  and  we  have  seen 
tliatj  witn  the  same  voltaic  source,  the  same  current  in  the 
same  length  of  the  same  wire  gives  a  different  result  as  the 
intensity  is  made  to  vary  witli  variations  of  the  induction 
around  the  wire.  The  idea  of  intensity,  or  the  power  of 
overcoming  resistance,  is  as  necessary  to  that  of  electricitv, 
either  static  or  cun^ent,  as  the  idea  of  pressure  is  to  steam  m 
a  boiler,  or  to  air  passing  through  apertures  or  tubes,  and  we 
must  have  language  competent  to  express  these  conditions 
and  these  ideas," 
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The  quantity  of  electricity  deyeloped  by  any  galvanic 
battery  depends  practically  upon  the  size  of  the  plates  used. 
The  intensity  is  tlie  tbrce  with  which  the  cuiaiitity  is  broii^jht 
to  bear  upon  anything  to  produce  a  giveu  result ;  its  energy^ 
IB  overcotiiing  obstacles  or  impedimentB  to  the  tree  pa&Bage 
of  the  electric  current.  This  fntcnsity  ia  generally  acquired 
by  increasing  the  number  of  cells,  and  it  is  proptirtioued  to 
that  numerical  increase.  A  qnantity  current  can  he  eo  great 
m  to  be  unmanageable  for  telegrapliic  service.  It  becinnes 
as  restless  as  static,  or  lightning  electricity,  and  will  leave  the 
wire  if  in  proximity  to  another  co!iductor.  An  intensity  cur- 
rent  is  necessary  for  overcominp;  distance.  In  reference  to 
this  subject,  that  distinguished  pnilosopher,  Dr,  Lardner  says, 
viz: 

'^To  produce  the  effects,  whatever  these  may  be,  by  whicli 
the  telegrajihic  messages  are  expressed,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  electric  current  shall  have  a  certain  irtteU'Siiy.  IsoWj  the 
iiUensity  ^  the  rwrr^i/ transmitted  by  a  given  voltaic  battery 
along  a  given  line  of  wire  will  decrease,  other  things  being 
the  same,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  length  of  the  wire  in- 
creases. Thus^  if  tlio  wire  be  continued  tor  ten  miles,  the 
current  will  have  twice  the  intensity  wliich  it  would  have 
if  the  wire  had  been  extended  to  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

"  It  is  evfdcnty  thenfore^  t/utt  t/t£  wire  ?nay  be  €ontinn€d  to 
such  a  length  thiii  the  current  vnll  no  longer  have  sxiffielent 
intensity  to  produce  at  the  station  to  which  the  despatch  is 
transmitted  tliose  tweets  by  which  the  kimjii<iye  of  the  awpcUch 
is  %ignijied..^^ 

There  ai*e  various  kinds  of  elecli'icity.  In  regaixl  to  static 
or  machine  electricity,  Franklin  established  the  identity  of 
thii  fluid  witli  that  of  the  clouds,  the  mode  of  generation  being 
the  same.  There  is  thermo  or  heat  electricity  wiiich  species 
can  be  applied  to  telegraphing.  Galvanic,  that  electricity 
generated  by  the  action  of  acids  on  metals,  is  tlie  kind  gene- 
rally used  lor  the  telegrap!i.  It  ct»ntains  qauntity  power,  but 
its  tntensity  seems  to  be  far  greater  than  any  other  known 
electricity.  It  is  more  docile,  and  in  fact,  it  is  the  lite  of  an 
electro-magnetic  telegraph.  Magneto  ekctricity  is  used  to  a 
limited  extent  in  Enj^land,  Much  merit  is  claimed  for  it. 
With  these  remarks,  1  will  now  notice  tlie  electric  circuits  as 
employed  in  telegraphing  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
flpark,  a  current,  wave,  or  pulsation  from  any  given  battery 
has  its  limit  as  to  distance. 

The  extent  of  the  intensity  of  the  current  depends  much 
upon  the  battery  employed.  Some  batteries  generate  more 
tpiantity  current  than  othei's,  and  then  there  are  batteries 
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wliich  gi^e  out  a  current  of  greater  intsnstit/  than  others. 
There  are  different  batteries  in  use  on  the  telegraph.  The 
Grove  batterj,  or  a  modification  of  it,  is  the  most  general  in 
telegrapluc  service. 

Having  now  fully  explained  the  nature  of  elecinc  currenU^ 
it  becomes  necessary  to  epeak  of  those  currents  in  their  appli- 
cation to  cireuits.  An  elsclric  dreuit  is  coramou  to  an  eUciric 
current  There  cannot  be  one  without  the  other.  The  term 
drcuii,  means  the  length,  or  distance,  of  the  telegraphic  wire 
on  which  is  employed  the  electricity  generated  by  any  given 
battery  before  it  is  thrown  into  the  earth.  On  a  line  from 
I*few  York  to  Washington,  the  eurrmi  of  elmtricity  passes 
over  the  wire,  then  into  the  earth,  and  many  suppose,  and 
believe  in  the  theory,  that  the  current  of  electricity  makes  itg 
way  back  to  New  York,  through  the  earth,  there  connects  with 
the  wire  that  runs  from  the  battery  to  the  earth,  ascending 
that  wire  it  completes  its  circuit.  Unless  tlie  ends  of  the  wire 
are  connected  wnth  the  earth,  there  will  be  no  electricity,  ex- 
cept there  be  two  wires  run  from  New  York  to  Waehington, 
by  which  the  current  will  be  mnt  on  one,  and  it  will  return  on 
the  other.  In  this  latter  case,  the  ground  is  not  employed, 
but  the  wire  w^ill  connect  both  ends  of  the  battery  and  com- 
plete the  circuit  of  the  wire  over  which  can  flow  the  curreni 
trfdecincity^  which  is  the  completion  of  B.  circuit  ofelectHdty, 
In  further  explanation  with  reference  to  the  telegraph,  snp- 
poso  a  line  of  telegraph  with  one  wire  is  rnn  from  New  York 
to  Wasliington,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The 
battery  is  in  New  York.  A  wire  from  one  end  of  the  battery 
14  run  to  tlie  moist  earth ;  from  the  other  end  of  the  battey  is 
run  a  wire  tlirough  the  machine  in  the  New  York  otfaee, 
thence  over  the  pollg  to  Washington,  into  the  olHco,  through 
the  machine,  and  then  into  the  earth,  wiiere  the  end  is  buried 
as  was  with  the  other  end  in  New  York.  The  moment  the 
wire  in  Washington  is  connected  with  the  earth,  and  not  until 
then,  the  batterj^  in  New  York  commencea  to  generate  elec- 
tricity. If  the  wire  is  taken  out  of  the  earth  the  battery  ceases 
to  act  The  current  starting  from  one  end  of  the  battery, 
passes  through  the  machine  in  the  New  York  office,  thence 
over  the  polea  to  Washington,  into  the  machine  there,  setting 
it  in  motion,  passes  on  to  the  earth.  Practically,  there  is  a 
battery  at  Washington  on  the  wire  between  the  machine  and 
the  earth.  When  the  current  leaves  New  York  it  is  gtrong^ 
and  when  it  gets  to  Washington  it  m  feeble,  Intenmty  forces 
it  to  Washington.  The  machine  in  Washington  being  set  in 
motion,  puts  into  action  another  circuit  beyond  to  Petersburg, 
Yirginia,  and  thence  a  circuit  extends  to  Augusta,  Georgia; 
on  which,  as  well  as  all  the  circuits  or  sections,  another  battery 
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18  employed ,  beyond  this  circuit  is  atmther  to  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  and  the  next  to  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  the  next 
circuit  extends  to  New  Orleans,  and  thus  the  whole  distance 
reqnired  is  overcome.  The  operator  in  New  York  transraitB 
the  message ;  the  machinea  at  Waslnngtnn  and  other  places 
beyond,  transfer  the  message  from  circuit  or  section,  to  the 
next  gnccecdiogj  until  it  reacnes  its  destination  at  New  Orleans- 
Tlie  whole  distance  may  be  estimated  at  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  miles,  having  five  distinct  and  separate  electric  cir- 
caite,  averaging  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  fur  each,  with 
an  indepenacnt  battery  on  the  respective  circuits.  These 
machines  are  called  repeaters,  because  they  repeat  the  message 
on  to  the  next  circuit.  Tlie  arrangement  is  called  the  earn- 
hining  of  mrcuiU^  and  the  offices  are  called  relay  stations. 
Tliese  circuits  may  extend  to  fonr  hundred  and  five  hundred 
miles,  and  on  rare  occasions  to  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred 
miles.  As  a  general  practice,  there  is  not  a  line  in  America 
that  works  in  one  circuit  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles. 
Iron  wirft  is  used  as  conductors  all  over  America  and  Europe, 
on  overn^round  lines.  Copper  wire  is  used  on  all  underground 
lines.  Katio  of  conductibility  for  copper,  is  100,  and  for  irtm, 
15.5.  If  the  lines  on  poles  w^ere  copper,  of  equal  size  as  the 
iron  wire  now  used,  it  inight  be  practicable  to  work  a  circuit 
of  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  miles ;  and,  as  a  phenomena 
for  w^onderment,  at  a  very  cold  and  frosty  time,  a  current 
might  be  transmitted  one  thousand  five  hundred  or  two 
thousand  miles,  but  not  for  any  practicable  purpose  in  tele- 
graphing. 

In  reference  to  overground  telegraph  lines,  so  universally 
used  in  America  and  Europe,  it  is  imjiortant  to  state  the  fact 
of  their  peculiar  insulation,  as  compai^ed  with  undergruund 
lines.  Air  is  a  hotter  insulator  than  gutta-percha  or  any 
known  substance  used  in  telegraphing.  Glass,  for  the  pre- 
sent case,  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  gutta-percha,  now 
used  as  the  sole  insulatiiin  of  an  uudergmund  line.  On  the 
line  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  miles,  from  New  York  to 
New  Orleans,  the  wire  touches  the  glass  for  each  |iole  about 
one  inch.  On  the  whole  route  there  are  not  more  than  forty* 
eight  thousand  inclios  of  contact,  or  some  four  ttioti^and  feet, 
making  less  than  four-iiflhs  of  a  mile.  The  remainder  of  the 
distxmce  the  air  insulation  is  better  than  gutta-percha  could 
be.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  line,  witli  this  superior  in- 
solation of  more  than  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  miles  of  better,  and  one  mile  aa  equal,  requires  five  in- 
dependent and  separate  electric  circuitia  to  work  it  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans.  As  it  requires  five  galvanic  circuits 
to  transmit  a  meesage  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  a  dis- 
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taticc  of  one  thoiiFiand  eight  huTidre<l  miles,  with  all  the 
aiiperior  iusniarinn  l^etWe  mentioned,  liow  can  it  be  possible 
to  work  a  siilnnarine  line  three  thousand  miles  acroes  the 
Atlantic  ocean  with  one  circuit? 

The  iiodergraond  telegraph  has  difficulties  to  overcome  not 
(^t^rinnon  to  nvergroimd  nnes.  The  most  prominent  hindrance 
i?  called  tlie  rdanlation  of  th*:  efcctru:  current^  and  sometimes 
styled  the  nturn  cun'tnL  AVIicn  a  stream  of  electricity  ib 
thrown  on  a  Biibmariiic  M^ire,  it  is  rdarded  in  its  transmission. 
It  requires  time  to  pass.  A  [>ower  exterior  acts  against  it, 
and  finally  stops  its  further  extension,  and  holds  it  in  the 
electric  wire. 

On  examining  the  conductibility  of  submarine  wires  in 
Europe,  the  fVil lowing  facts  were  reported  to  me  by  tlie  niofit 
skillful  telegraph  electricians : 

''The  rctardatiun  experienced  in  underground  wires,  as  re- 
gards the  electric  impulse^  is  nut  due  to  any  resistance  of  tlie 
conducting  medium ;  for^  as  it  is  found  in  tlie  instance  of  the 
Leydcn  jar,  that  the  frictional  electricity  commufticated  is 
temporarily  absorbed  by  the  metal  iii  tlie  interior  of  the  jar, 
6i>  tlio  galvanic  or  magnetic  currents,  during  their  passage 
through  tlie  underground  wires,  are  partly  absorbed,  nntil  the 
mass  of  cop]>er  c<jnstitming  the  wire  is  saturated  with  elec- 
tricity; and  it  would  also  appear  that  a  definite  time  is  oc- 
(tnpied  in  the  absorption  of  the  electricity  by  the  successive 
ptu^tions  of  the  wire,  such  as  is  found  to  occur  in  charging  a 
Leyden  jar;  and  until  this  process  of  impregnation  has  been 
completed,  tlie  sensation  cann^^tbc  communicated  to  the  other 
end  of  the  conductor, 

''The  retardation  will,  therefore,  result  not  from  resistance, 
but  from  the  first  portion  of  the  charge  communicated  being 
absorbed  for  the  time  by  tlie  conductor  through  which  it 
passes;  for,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  copper  wire  con- 
ducts far  niijre  freely  than  the  iron  wbe  made  use  of  in  the 
overground  wires. 

"in  ex}teriments  cnnductcd  by  my  brother  and  myself 
u|)on  a  circuit  of  fom*  bmidred  and  eighty  miles  (480)  of  the 
underground  wires,  a  marked  difference  between  communi- 
cation of  the  electric  imjnilse,  and  its  arrival  at  the  other  end^ 
1ms  been  observed;  ike  initrval  required  for  the  passage  of 
the  sensatimi  amomUing  to  rather  inm*e  than  a  third  part  of  a 
mcond. 

*^Therate  of  transmission  of  the  galvanic  or  magnetic  fluids, 
through  such  conductors,  is,  therefore,  only  about  one  thousand 
miles  per  second." 

In  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  a  current  of  electricity 
cannot  be  sent  with  any  certainty  a  distance  of  two  thousand 
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miles.  Prot\  Faraday,  Dr.  Lardner,  and  other  philosophers 
with  whiuii  I  have  discussed  this  Biibjcct,  fully  concur  in  the 
al><*ve,  not  as  a  !?peciilative  theory,  but  m  demonstrated  facts* 
In  truth,  eveiy  scientific  man  on  either  continent  cannot  hut 
eunfesB,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  a  species  of  electricity 
tliat  can  be  ti^anemitted  over  a  given  conauctor,  for  practical 
telegraphic  service,  a  submarine  or  an  ovTrgroimd  wire,  two 
thoimand  miles  in  one  unbroken  circTiit. 

It  is  not  possible  to  fully  explain  in  a  few  pages  the  scieucee 
involved  in  the  consideration  of  an  oceanic  telegraph. 
AVliether  a  cal)le  can  he  laid  or  not  is  a  question  of  mechanics. 
That  fact  has  been  demonstrated.  Tlie  working  of  the  cable 
aft^^r  it  is  laid  is  not  so  easily  solved.  With  tlic  experience 
the  world  has  had  there  can  he  no  reason  found  for  having 
any  coniidence  in  tlio  possiMlity  of  working  a  thousand  miles 
f*ub  marine. 

With  the  best  informatinn,  therefore,  the  world  has  upon 
the  suljject,  it  is  but  the  exercise  of  common  sense,  to  say  at 
onc«,  that  a  current  of  any  known  electricity  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted eitJier  overground  or  underground,  or  under  water,  a 
di&tanco  »»f  two  thousand  mL'es.  The  only  basis  of  ealculatiou 
i^  that  hereinbefore  ^iven.  According  to  those  experiments 
the  following  would  be  the  result  if  it  was  possible  to  send  a 
cniTent  the  estimated  distance. 

Upon  the  scale  of  measurement  herein  given,  a  pulsation 
<»f  tlie  electric  current  can  be  transmitted  three  thousand  miles 
111  one  hour  torty-nine  minotes  and  twenty-one  seconds.  The 
t'a^iest  wurd  that  can  be  sent  is  one  composed  of  dots,  and 
for  this  illustration  the  word  Mississippi  may  be  selected, 
wliicii,  in  the  telegraph  language,  is  written  thus : 

3r  i  B  8  i  8  8  i  p  p  i 
In  writing  this  word,  there  are  thirty  dots  and  two  dashes, 
?*ay  thirty-two  impulses  of  electricity-  The  spaces  between 
the  dots  require  as  much  time  in  writing  the  word  as  is  em- 
jiloyed  for  making  the  dots.  It  is  only  necessary,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  to  estimate  the  time  required  to  send  the  dots.  The 
fcoof  given  shows  that  to  send  one  inipidse  or  one  dot  from 
reland  to  Xewtbundland,  the  time  required  will  be  one  hour, 
forty-nine  minutes,  and  twenty-fine  seconds.  This  time,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  thirty-two  dote,  or  impulses,  make  fifty-eight 
hours,  nineteen  minutes,  and  twelve  seconds.  Two  days,  ten 
hours,  nineteen  minutes,  and  twelve  seconds,  will  bo  the  time 
required  to  transmit  the  word  Mississippi  from  Ireland  to 
NewtVuindland !  A  message  of  ten  words  wOl  require,  at 
the  same  specl,  twenty- four  days,  eeren  hours*  and  twelve 
uiinutei. 
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ART.  II -AMERICAN  COAL  FIELDS. 

TUB   KOVA   BOOnA,   OAPE  BEETOK,    AND  OTHEE   GOAL  TIIXDB. 

The  oolj  coal  fieldB  in  the  British  Nortli  American  Posses- 
Bion  at  preseiitj  of  much  commercial  importance,  are  those  of 
tlie  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Island  of  Capo  Breton. 

Coal  Fields  of  New  BEorswncK.— Tliese  coal  fields  lie  to 
the  north  of  tlie  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  the  gouthernmost  edge  of  the 
coal  formation  being  distant  some  twenty  or  thirty  innee  from 
the  shores  of  the  bay.  The  only  part  of  the  coal  fields  which  ap* 
proaches  near  to  the  waters  of  the  bay,  is  the  sontheaetern 
portion  adjoining  the  Cumberland  coal  diatrict,  or  western 
extremity  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  Meld,  The  most  productive 
of  the  New  Brimswick  coal  seams  are  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  Province,  whilst  those  of  Nova  Scotia  lie  close  to  the 
shores  of  her  navigable  waters.  It  is  therefore  no  cause  of 
surprise  that  the  coal  of  Nova  Scotia  more  readily  finds  its 
way  into  the  markets  and  appears  there  in  much  greater 
qnantity. 

Besioes  this,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  belief  that  the  quality  of  the  coal  deteriorates 
and  the  beds  thin  out  going  west — some  facts  are  averted 
which  t«nd  to  support  tlie  inference.  The  thinning  out  of 
tlie  strata  is  well  ascertained  ;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  St.  John's 
river,  the  thickness  of  the  beds  ranges  from  one  foot  to  eigh- 
teen inches  ;  it  is  aBsertedj  however,  that  workable  veins  have 
been  found  in  this  neighborhood* 

There  is  danger  of  error  in  being  too  distrnetful  of  the 
quality  of  the  coaL  Dr,  Jackson  affirms  that  a  very  superior 
kind  of  bituminous  coal  {and  all  the  coals  of  these  Provinces 
are  bituminous)  has  recently  been  discovered  in  Albert 
county — this  coa!  is  the  richest  in  gas  making  <iualities  of  any 
that  is  known  ;  it  contains  60  per  cent,  of  gas  making  bitu- 
men, and  40  per  cent,  of  coak,  which  yields  but  half  a  pound 
of  ashes  per  hundred  weight*  This  coal  is  a  \cry  desirable 
adjunct  to  supply,  by  mixture  to  our  semi*bitnminous  coals 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  what  is  defective  in  these  latter 
for  the  production  of  gas  ;  the  importation  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick coal  would  thus  tend  to  increase,  instead  of  diminish, 
the  consumption  of  our  own,  as  the  mixture  is  considered  to 
give  the  best  product  A  company  has  been  incorporated 
with  mining  previleges  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
but  they  are  proliibited  from  mining  coal.  The  largest  known 
bed  of  plumhago  in  America,  is  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  St 
John's  river.  Near  Fredericton,  on  the  same  stream,  an  ex- 
tensive dep<mte  of  excellent  coal  for  forges  is  found.    Above 
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Fredenctoi],in  the  vicinity  of  Wootlstockj  there  is  an  inexhaust- 
ible bod  of  red  hematite  iron  ore  very  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  east  steel. 

C  >AL  OF  Ne^vpoundlaiit>, — ^Thc  weBtem  side  of  the  island 
of  Newfoundland  is  known  to  contain  large  underlying  strata 
belonging  to  the  coal  formation;  but  coal  has  never  formed 
one  of  me  exports  of  the  island,  and  no  reliable  data 
exist  concerning  the  actual  area  or  location  of  the  workable 
coal,  or  its  value  as  a  marketable  product. 

Coal  of  the  Island  of  Bodlarderif*— The  island  of  Bon- 
larderie,  lying  near  the  northeast  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  is  four 
miles  wide  by  twenty  miles  long,  and  is  entirely  underlaid 
with  the  eame  description  of  coal  as  is  found  upon  the  main 
Island ;  the  coal  has  never  been  worked,  although  quite  ac- 
ceeaible^the  reason  probably  is  that  the  beet  port  is  upon  the 
coast  of  Cape  Breton. 

Coal  Fields  of  NovAScx>TrA  and  Cafe  Beetok* — Tliesc  are 
the  remaining  and  commercially  important  coal  fields,  Tlie 
principal  mining  districts  are  those  of  Pictou  in  Nova  Scoria 
and  Sidney  in  tne  island  of  Cape  Breton.  Next  in  order  are 
the  Cumberland  mines  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Bridgeport 
mines  in  Cape  Breton. 

The  Pictou  mines  are  near  the  port  of  that  name  which  is 
situated  upon  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  about  eighty  miles  by 
sea  from  the  gut  of  Causo,  between  Cape  Breton  and  Nova 
Scotia.  Tlieport  of  Pictou  is  easy  of  access,  and  the  harbor  is 
safe ;  but,  uncfer  certain  circumstances  of  wind  and  tide,  vessels 
prefer  to  load  l>y  means  of  lighterBj  which  are  towed  by  steam 
tugs,  rather  tlian  to  proceed  to  the  loading  ground,  three 
miles  above  the  town  at  the  mouth  of  East  river — the  expense 
of  the  lighters  must  of  course  finally  be  paid  hj  the  con- 
sumer. Tlie  Albion  mines  are  eight  miles,  and  the  Pictou  mines 
six  miles  from  the  loading  ground ;  there  is  a  connection  by 
railway  operated  by  locomotive  power.  The  main  coal  seam 
is  thirty- three  feet  in  tluckncss,  of  which  about  thirteen  feet 
finds  a  foreign  market ;  the  remainder  is  well  adapted  to  the 
use  of  furnaces  and  forges — ^a  few  miles  to  the  south,  ten 
other  large  seams  of  coal  have  been  discovered,  Tlie  deepest 
shaft  is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  greatest  depth 
below  tide  water  is  about  four  hundred  and  twenty-aeven  feet 

The  whole  area  of  the  Pictou  coal  strata  has  been  estimat- 
ed at  twenty-eight  square  miles ;  but  making  allowance  for 
faults  and  other  drawbacks,  tlie  available  area  of  the  only 
seam  now  worked  is  pretty  certainly  ascertained  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  square  miles*  This  coal  is  a  hard,  open  burning 
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coal ;  it  Las  a  ^ood  repiitatiDn  for  steamboat  use,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  coDtamiBg  less  sulphur,  is  said  not  to  be  so  liable  to 
Bpantaneaas  combustion  as  the  Virginia  coal;  an  advantage 
also  claimed  for  it  over  that  of  the  Sydney  mines  is,  that  it 
does  not  cement  together  so  much  during  combustion.  The 
Pictou  coal  fields,  and  those  of  the  Cumberland  district,  con- 
tain large  beds  of  argillaceous  oxides,  and  carbonates  of  iron» 
commonly  called  ^*  clay  iron  stone/'"  Tlie  metallic  ores  of 
Nova  Scotia  are  in  immediate  proximity  to  her  vast  deposites 
of  coal.  The  trap  rocks  are  referable  to  the  same  geological 
epoch  as  those  of  the  south  side  of  Lake  Superior,  Known  to 
almund  in  silver  and  copper;  and  these  valuable  minerals  are 
fiumd  in  the  northern  mountains  of  If  ova  Scotia  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  justify  the  presumption  that  only  ekiU  and  enter- 
prise are  wanting  to  develope  these  latest  resources  into  a 
productive  revenue  of  great  value. 

TuE  CcrstBKELANB  Reoion  occupics  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  fielcij  extending  from  Northum- 
berland strait  on  the  east  t^3  Chignecto  bay  on  the  west.  The 
coal  strata  diminish  in  thickness  very  remarkably  in  this 
western  i>art  of  the  region ;  the  mean  tliickness  of  seventy-six 
seams  was  found  to  be  seven  inches,  and  the  thickest  seam 
showed  three  feet  eight  inches  of  good  coat  in  a  vein  of  four- 
and-a-half  feet.  The  Cumberland  mines  liave  been  bnt  re- 
cently opened,  in  a  four-and-a-half  foot  vein,  at  a  point  upon 
Chignecto  bay  ;  the  coal  is  bituminous,  but  is  said  to  contain 
more  sulphur  than  any  other  variety  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal. 

Tlie  coals  of  Nova  Scotia  are  of  various  kinds ;  but  none  of 
them  enter  into  direct  competition  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  because  they  differ  very  much  from  the  latter,  or,  at 
least,  from  all  those  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Allegha- 
nies.  The  Nova  Scotia  coal  most  always  iiud  a  market  wliat- 
ever  be  the  product  of  our  own  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Maryland,  for  among  them  are  varieties  adapted 
to  different  purposes,  such  as  steam  generation,  especially  for 
navigation,  gas  making,  smith's  use,  and  others. 

Coal  of  Cape  Bairroif  or  Stdkey  Coal*— The  Island  of 

Cape  Breton  is  abundantly  supplied  with  coal  upon  the  east- 
em,  southern,  and  western  shores;  the  Sydney  coal  field  is 
upon  the  eastern  shore.  ITiere  are  here  in  all  fourteen  seams 
ot  coal  each  over  three  feet  thick—the  thi  cknese  of  the  bed  work- 
ed is  six  feet^ — the  supply  of  coal  may  be  considered  as  practi- 
cally inexhaustible.  This  region  contains  one  hundred  and 
twenty  square  miles  of  workable  coal  lands — the  coal  is  highly 
bituminous,  soft  and  close  buminsj,  suitable  for  domestic  pur- 
posesj  and  is  considered  fully  e<iual  to  the  best  Newcastle  coal. 
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The  Bridgeport  mines  are  fifteen  miles  from  Sjdiioy;  the 
coal  is  of  the  same  description  and  quality  as  the  bydney 
coal—the  vein  worked  is  nine  feet  thick — it  contains  two 
light  Lands  of  shale. 

The  Sydney  mines  are  connected  by  a  railway  three  milefi 
in  length  with  the  shipping  wharves.  The  li arbor  of  Sydney 
is  eqnal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  British  Anierira,  and  is  ac- 
cessible in  all  winds ;  vessels  otthe  greatest  hnrden  can,  with 
ease,  approach  the  loading  grounds,  where  they  lie  in  safety 
throughout  the  shipping  seaBon.  The  cost  of  mining  and 
loading  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  may  be  judged  from  the  follow* 
ing  data  collected  a  few  years  since : 

Mining  at  Pictou. — ^Tlie  coal  is  mined  by  the  cubic  yard 
at  prices  varying  from  26.7  cents  to  30:7  cents,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  coal  is  mined  at  the  first  mentioned  price ;  these  prices 
are  equivalent  to  !28.S  and  33  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  Ibe.  re- 
spectively;  we  may  estimate  the  cost  of  production  as  follows: 

MiQer'fl  wages « , , .  SO  cests  per  ton. 

UDdi9rgT^iiD<l  tr&iuiportA^on ,.....,  09     ** 

Timberiog , , . .  OS    *• 

Firemeu,  waiclimen,  and  road  oleaners. . » . .  • • .  03     " 

Foremen,  en^neer,  and  fireroen  above  ground* ...........  0^^  " 

Toola,  matenalfi,  and  sutidne& ,...,,.... ....•,...,  OS     ** 

SaUrieo  (m&aagerB  and  feubordiaateB). 00    <* 

Coat  at  mouth  of  the  pit. . .  •. 68|  **  " 

Tranfiportation,  Msreening,  and  loadiog  on  ihipa. ..,....,..     10^  *'  ** 

1H 
Sftjr  ooBi  per  ton  on  board . , 7i^  eta. 

This  calculation  is  for  an  annual  business  of  90,000  tons ; 
the  expense  of  repairs  and  interest  on  capital  are  not  included 
in  this  estimate.  The  item  of  ealaries,  and  some  others,  would 
Dot  be  much  increased  if  the  business  were  gi  catly  extended. 

The  aggregate  of  the  charges  recited,  and  amounting  to  75 
centSf  are  believed  to  stand  thus  at  Sydney : 

Goit  at  mouth  of  pit^ . . , 71  ota. 

Coat  oD  board. * «.  ^l  ota. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  in  price  is  not  very  distinctly 
stated ;  it  probably  depends  upon  a  variety  of  details.  About 
one-fonrth  of  the  coal  mined  at  Sydnev  is  fine  coal,  or  '*  sJUick  " 
as  it  is  termed— of  this  about  one  half  is  lar^e  enough  for  the 
domestic  use  of  the  minei-s— the  remainder  is  called  ^^dusi;^^ 
it  is  thrown  aside  in  large  heaps,  where  it  takey  fire  by  sponta- 
neous combustion,  and  is  finally  consumed.  The  Pictou  mines 
have  tlie  advantage  tliat  the  slack  is  an  article  oi  export  for 
smith's  use  ;  it  is  delivered  on  board  at  83  cents  per  ton,  and 
coeta  the  importer  at  Boeton  |2  65  per  ton — thus  the  alack 
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very  nearly  pays  cost,  instead  of  being  cither  valueless  oi 
item  of  positive  expense  in  removaL 

The  price  of  auperinteDdence  and  labor  is  tima  stated ; 
Overseei-s,  $720  per  annura,  with  house  and  fuel. 
Assistant  overseers,  $360  per  annum,  with  house  and  fuel. 
Conductors  of  trains,  $36  per  month. 
Engineers  of  trains,  80  cents  to  $1  per  month. 
Miners  earn  about  $120  per  day  with  house  and  fuel,  and 

deductin":   certain   charges  for  medical   attendance    and 

schools,   leaves   them  a  net  earning  equal  in  money  to 

$3t)6  30  per  annum. 
Laborei's  rt^ceive  05  to  70  cents  per  day. 
The  salary  of  the  manager  is  stated  at  $4,000  per  annmn. 

The  shipiiing  season  at  Pictou,  as  determined  by  the  climate, 
may  be  reck«ined  from  the  middle  of  May  to  tbo  middle  of 
Kovember — ^a  duration  of  six  months. 

At  Sydney  the  harbor  opens  on  to  the  main  ocean,  and  the 
practical  t^hmping  season  may  be  estimated  at  eevcn  months. 
The  active  bueiness,  however,  commences  earlier  at  Picton 
than  at  Sydney,  because  the  Pictou  coal  is  more  in  request  far 
mannfacturing  purposes  and  stcaoi  naviga:inn,  whilst  the 
Sydney  coal  is  generally  preferred  ft>r  domestic  use — hence 
the  season  for  its  consumption  begins  only  with  the  approach 
of  winter — freights  have  neretofore  ranged  about  m  tbilows: 

Per  ton. 

From  Pictou  to  BoBt4>n , $1  ftfv  to  |2  10 

*'     t>3'dn€y  ti>  Boston  * . . , * *♦*...      do,  do. 

•*     ricMm  lo  Prturidencc. ....,..*     2  39} 

"     Pictou  to  New  York, 2  69 

Wlien  large  quantities  of  coal  are  purchased,  say  1,500  tons, 
it  lias  been  custouiary  to  allnw  a  deduction  of  about  ten  percent. 

The  mines  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  are  worked  by 
a  company  under  a  loase  from  the  Government — the  com- 1 
pany  is  enmnitinly  known  as  the  *' General  Mining  Associa- 
tion ;'*  it  has  recently  procured  a  charter ;  its  capital  is  esti- 
mated at  about  $1,250,000.  The  fidlowiug  is  a  probable  ex- 
hibit of  its  business : 

Prohable  ProJiU  of  the  Com2mmj, 

InvefltTn»ant  at  Picton*  «ej. $9G0,O00 

Annuftl  Ijiisinesa  nt  PictoUp  «ty ^0^000  lona  ebipi^cJ. 

W«  thtn  h»ire —  Per  ton. 

Interest  oa  capital , $0  60 

Eojalty,  &UJ,  _ , 013 

Miaiiig  und  ahippiag,  ad<iiag  10  cit&  to  tbe  7fi  ota.  per  ton^  before  ebown    0  B5 

Wkole  eoat  of  production %l  67 

Wboleanle  piice. , . , 1  110.4  ' 

K«tt  profit 33  4 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  royalty  paid  m  accurately 
known ;  if  it  were  ^7^  eente,  it  would  coiTespoiid  nearly  witn 
the  rent  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  coal  operators^  imd  there  would 
be  left  79  cents. 

It  is,  however,  believed  that  tlie  Aseociation  has  a  margin 
of  profit  left  which  allow  them  to  reduce  their  rates  whenever 
the  course  of  business  rendere  it  expedient,  and  it  is  thought 
that  they  not  unfrequently  sell  on  terms  more  favorable  than 
their  nomina'  rates. 

The  quantity  of  coal  sent  to  market  from  Pictou,  since  1818 
up  to  1850,  is  stated  to  be  1,400,000  tons.  The  following 
table  gives  some  further  statistics  : 

Coal  imported  into  the  United  SiiUes. 

Tetr  endlnf—  Tons.  Yftlue.  Tooi.  Tmluo.  Tons.  Valiio. 

Jime&0,164S..  ISJSfi  138,784  84S  $8,660  41, IM  «l)6,81i  |1  75  per  toa. 

"     -*    1844..  61,196  115,906  T48  8,4»T  81,018  S86,96» 

*■     **  IMS..  AB,S9T  1«fl,9TB  ITS  l.tiA  W,n6  Sa8,9]9        **           "* 

«     *♦   l&i«,.  »0,8BO  tM,4fla  a,  189  6,649  156,868  ST&.59I         **           « 

**     *•   1847. «  98,186  194,178  BOl  1.858  14S,0S1  8Tu,9!^  8()nereQlil. 

**     ••   1618..  168,  IM  818,894  771  8,067  196,851  401,140  •^       " 

Of  late  years  eeveral  favorable  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  position  of  the  Mining  Associatiou;  tiie  modilication  of 
the  tariff  in  18i0 ;  the  ware-housing  act ;  the  release  of  the 
Association  from  some  of  the  crown  dues,  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  charter. 

On  account  of  her  position  Nova  Scotia  enjoys  a  much 
more  temperate  climate  than  helongs  in  general  to  her  high 
northern  latitude,  being  ahnost  surrounded  by  the  aea,  and 
near  to  the  moderated  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  The  de- 
mand for  labor  in  raining  and  other  pursnite  htis  prevented 
the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  British  Province^,  but  tho 
soil  IB  catmble  of  yielding  more  than  it  has  been  made  to  pro- 
duce. Tlie  iiotato  is  much  iniproved  by  the  rapid  ripening 
during  the  fcliort  summer  of  Nova  Scotia — oats,  rye,  barley, 
and  summer  wheat  also  ripen  perfectly^  turnips  and  other 
leguminous  plante  thrive  aamirably.  The  British  fisheriea 
need  no  mention.  The  country  bordering  on  the  St.  John's 
river  is  well  adapted  to  settlement  and  cultivation,  the  soil  is 
excellent  and  iiroduces  large  crops.  Tlie  demand  for  food  in 
the  provinces  is,  however,  much  beyond  the  supply  raised 
upon  the  soil. 

In  the  whole,  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  adjoinirtg 
partg^  may  be  pronounced  extraordinarily  rich  in  natural 
wealth  ;  and  were  these  regions  a  part  of  fbe  United  States, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  enterprise,  untrammelled  by  mono- 
poly, would  develop  tlieir  immense  resources.    Tlie  exclusive 
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rights  enjoyed  by  the  mining  Association  are  represented  to 
be  the  great  depressing  infliienco  which  weighs  like  an  incti* 
bti8  npHii  the  prosperity  of  Nova  Scotia. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  raany  that  the  reciprocity  treaty 
would  have  an  injurious  eilect  upon  the  coal  trade  of  the 
United  States,  but  whilst  our  sea-board  towns  are  open  to  tbe 
coal  of  Nova  Scotia,  (where,  as  we  have  eeen  the  importation 
is  not  directly  injurious  to  ruir  coal  trade,)  tliere  is  a  corres- 

Ciding  !id vantage  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  Canada 
no  coal  ahuig  her  whole  frontier,  and  should  the  recipro* 
city  treaty  develope  the  industry  of  that  colony  as  much  as 
is  supposed  by  rlir>se  who  fear  the  operation  of  the  treaty,  it 
ia  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  finally  of  more  western  States,  will  find  a  profitable  mar- 
ket. The  balance  of  trade  in  coal  may  reasonably  be  hoped 
to  turn  largely  in  our  favor. 


iRT.  m.-AMERlCAIJ  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  SOCIEn. 

This  asaociation,  established  several  years  since  in  New 
York,  is  now  engaged  in  the  most  active  services  calculated 
to  advance  in  oar  country  the  very  much  neglected  branches 
of  geographical  and  statistical  science.  Its  founders  and  pro- 
moters deserve  the  thanks  of  the  friends  of  tme  science 
throughout  this  land.  Statistics  will  never  rise  to  the  dfgnitf 
of  science  among  us  until  our  public  functionaries  realize  that 
they  mean  something  more  than  the  more  aggregating  of 
figures,  which  any  sciolist  can  direct* 

The  most  notable  obieetg  to  which  attention  is  directed  by 
the  society,  are  the  collection  of  books  and  maps  of  reference ; 
the  origination  and  promotion  of  explorations  and  surveys; 
the  preparation  of  papers,  to  be  read  and  discusficd  at  the 
stated  meetings;  the  collection  of  foreign  documents,  and  the 
publication  of  a  periodical  bulletin  of  traimactions» 

As  a  matter  of  general  interest  and  of  Titility  in  aiding  our 
friends  in  the  distribution  of  scientific  data,  we  extract  from 
the  society's  bulletin  the  list  of  foreign  societies  with  which 
it  is  at  present  in  regular  communication : 

Bojal  G«ogrBphical  Society  of  London. 

Boyal  S<M5letj  of  London. 

fitadistical  Society  of  London. 

lostitcite  of  FmrHjfl,  nt  Puria. 

Ffeoclj  Socioty  *>f  UniverBJil  Statistjca,  at  PaHi. 


•  Freuoli  Sooitfty  of  Geogrfl|>bj,  Natural  ni^tory,  and  Agnoolture,  nt  Piirii. 
Kftkioii&l  SoGjety  of  Agriculture,  Natariil  Hietory,  and  Useful  Arts,  at  Lyona* 
Society  of  SoiQiices,  A^ieulturti^  aud  Arts  of  i ho  Lower  Khine,  at  dtraaDUrg. 


Imperial  Academy  of  Seitjnced,  at  Vl«Diia. 
RojaI  Bobemiao  Society  of  Science*,  at  Prague, 
Imperial  Aeademy  of  Beienc«a,  at  BL  Pet«faburg. 
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Royal  Acadamy  of  Science  and  Fine  Arta,  lit  BruBeetib 

Royal  8wedUflb  Academy  of  Science,  at  Stockholm. 

Royal  Norwegian  Uulvemty  of  Chriaiiania. 

Royal  Daaieli  Society  of  Soieneea,  at  Copetihagen. 

Royal  Bavarian  Soofety  of  Scieneeiv  at  Municb, 

Royal  Society  of  Bciencet,  at  Gottingen- 

Oeographioaf  Society,  at  Berlin.  * 

Boiftiii(»]  Society  of  Netherlands,  at  Leyden. 

Sodety  of  Swiae  Antiquities,  at  Baalc, 

Society  of  Swise  Antiquities,  at  Zurieh. 

Commercial  Library,  at  Hamburg. 

Academy  of  Science,  Letters,  ana  Fine  Afte^  at  Genoa. 

Practical  Academy  of  Science  and  Bcllea-Lettres,  at  Naples. 

Aitronomical  ObserTatory  of  the  Roman  College,  at  Rome. 

Seodtcn berg  Society  of  Natural  IlUtory,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 

Royal  Society,  at  l^dinburgb. 

Board  of  Admiralty,  at  Loudon. 

Gepgrapblcal  Society  of  Bombay. 

Afiaiic  Society  of  Cnina*  at  Hong-Kong, 

Royal  Society  of  Van  Diemen*B  Land,  at  Hohartitown* 

Society  Auxiliary  to  National  laduitry,  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

Soeiety  for  the  Advaneement  of  Practical  Et'onomv,  at  Havana^ 

Mexican  Society  of  Geography  and  Btatiatica,  at  Mexico. 

The  following  were  the  leading  subieets  discussed  during 
the  last  year,  as  exhibited  in  the  bulletin  : 

Scientific  aspects  of  Gkography,  by  Prof,  Guyot,  of  I^rincb- 
TOH. — He  pointed  out  bow  in  past  geological  ages  organic  life  correai- 
pooded  to  the  physical  state  of  the  world,  there  being  in  a  eucceagion 
of  eras  a  modification  of  tlie  physical  conditions,  preparatory  to  a 
development  of  tlic  organic  ;  and  it  might  bo  inferred  that  the  present 
state  of  our  globe  is  preparatory  to  a  higher  development  of  life  than 
has  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  man. 

Geographical  forms  or  the  shape  and  disposition  of  continents,  with 
Iheir  gulfs,  rivers,  mountain  chains  and  deserts,  were  shown  to  be 
sobseTvient  to  human  progress ;  of  this  truth,  Asia  was  offered  for 
analysis  as  a  normal  example.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  continents  and 
peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the  starting  point  of  ovir  race.  Its  physical 
peculiarities  fit  it  for  developing  the  greatest  differences  in  man  ;  and 
no  other  continent  possesses  such  variety  of  hiinian  nature.  The  Caor 
caaian,  the  Chinese,  and  tlie  Saymoyed  may  stand  as  representative 
of  these  varieties,  pos^suBsing  evexy  degree  of  difference  as  to  form, 
condition,  policy  and  character.  Individuality  of  character  is  a  part 
of  the  plan  of  divine  wisdom*  It  advances  and  becomes  more  marked 
aa  the  conBeciuenee  of  civil iaation.  All  prevailing  religious  systems, 
and  all  great  inventions  have  had  their  birth  among  the  Asiatics. 

The  geographical  divisions  of  the  world  correspond  with  the  three 
great  familiea  of  tongues ;  the  Japetion,  the  Semitic,  and  the  Ethio- 
pian. The  Ethiopic  race  started  first  in  the  progress  of  material 
civiliatation.  The  Semitic  has  developed  religious  ideas.  The  Jape- 
tian  offers  a  combination  of  both  characteristics,  and  is  therefore  ready  to 
sympathize  with,  and  carry  on,  both. 

There  are  four  great  alluvial  plains,  each  with  its  sacred  river.  The 
Nile,  the  Euphrates,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Uoangho.     On  these  ptainB, 
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wlicre  labour  produced  iibundant  food,  civilization  in  different  fonml 
liad  its  early  scats.  It  has  now  come,  with  advanced  powor  over] 
nature  to  occupy  the  shores  over  the  ocean ;  the  whole  globe  being  j 
filled  with  the  manifctftations  of  the  plans  of  the  Deity. 

Contemplating,  therefore,  the  subiecta  thus  presented  to  our  riew, 
tbeir  greatnes.s,  their  interest,  and  their  bearing  on  the  life,  progress 
und  cnaracter  of  man,  wo  may  well  assert  that  geography  has  scien- 
tific aspects  of  a  high  rank  as  to  its  objects  and  their  importance. 

UbBFITL  observations  which  may  be   made    IK   TRAVELlNa,    INDK- 

PKNDKNTLV  OF  THE  USE  OF  iNfiTRUMENTS.^Dr.  Adamson  illustrated 
the  advantfige^  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  estimating  distances,  alti- 
tudes or  angles  on  the  eartli,  the  horizon,  or  the  heavens,  explaining 
the  sources  of  the  errors  to  which  we  are  liable  in  such  estimates, 
inch  as  the  apparent  expansion  of  angular  distances  at  the  horizon  to 
about  two  and  a  half  tunes  the  extent  they  seem  to  have  near  the 
lenith.  It  was  pointed  out  in  what  modes  angular  distances  may  he 
determined  approxinfiateiy.  Thus,  among  marinera,  a  sairs-breadth  m 
the  horizon  space  covered  by  the  foresail  as  seen  by  the  steersman 
about  til irty-two  degrees;  ti  hanifs-breadth  h  th^  horizon  space  cov- 
ored  by  the  breadth  of  the  liand^  or  the  four  fingers,  when  the  arm  is 
eictenddd  and  the  hand  bent  at  right  angles  to  it.  This  will  be  about 
eight  degrees,  A  number  of  simple  practical  rules  were  given  by 
which  the  estimated  distance  of  objects  might  be  detennined  with 
considerable  accuracy  ;  and  the  traveller  thus  he  enabled,  without  the 
aid  of  instruments,  or  the  detention  consequent  upon  their  use,  to  give 
desirable  information  to  the  geographer. 

The  Recording  Secretary  has  read  also  two  of  a  proposed  series  of  1 
Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Geographical  Knowledge.  The  first  re- 
lated chictiy  to  the  efforts  of  American  explorers  and  writers  as  noticed 
in  the  la^st  Annual  Report  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris.  The 
second  revHewed  various  obser^'ations  and  deductions  regarding  the 
instability  of  the  shores  of  continents.  lie  read  in  connection  with 
the  same  subject,  a  paper  on  November  19th,  regarding  "  Eartliquake 
Observations.*' 

In  this  paper  an  analysis  was  given  of  the  experiments  by  Robert  I 
Mallet,  C.  E^  as  presented  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Association  ] 
for  the  advancement  of  science  for  1851,  showing  that  the  estimate  j 
there  given  as  to  the  maximum  velocity  of  ttie  vibratory  concussion] 
produced  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  as  in  blasting  rocks,  which  f 
IB  stated  to  be   1(SC4,5  feet  per  lec^jnd,  appeared  to  be  ascertained  J 
anobjectionably ;  but  that  the  minimum,  stated  to  be  825  feet  per  ] 
second,  as  trausmitted  through  the  loose  sand  of  a  sea  beach,  was  less  j 
satisfactory  ;  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  measnring  or  eliminating  the  I 
influence  of  the  more  solid  stuff  on  which,  as  an  unknown  and  proba' 
bly  variable  depth,  the  sand  rested.     He  inferred  also  that  little  con- 
fidence could  be  placed  in  the  measurements  hitlierto  attempted  as  to 
tlic  velocity  of  an  earthquake  Impulse,  inasmuch  as  the  elements  of  1 
main  value  in  the  estimate,  wbicb  are  the  exact  locality  of  the  origin 
and  the  true  direction  of  the  impulse,  have  rested  under  such  obscurity. 
He  urged  therefore  the  necessity,  in  order  to  elucidate  these  stupendouB  J 
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tnorenients  of  the  eartirs  cnist,  which  seems  to  he  at  all  times  some- 
where under  the  influence  of  such  tremors,  that  observations  he  made 
at  liuinerous  points,  by  means  of  appropriate  instruments ;  or  that  the 
earth  he  watched,  as  is  the  atmosphere  by  the  nieteoroloirist.  He 
mdicated  how  this  could  he  done  with  probably  little  trouble.  He 
indicated  further  that  cosmica!  influences,  affecting  differently  the 
rotiition  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  of  masses  in  the  interior,  might 
present  slowly-acting  but  continuous  and  periodical  causes  of  such 
phenomena. 

On  thk  futuhb   of  the  great  katural   divisions  of  North 

AmSBTCA  DEDUCIDIK  FROM    TKKIR    GeOUOOV   AND   PHYSICAL  GsOOBA- 

PHY,  BY  Professor  Rogers.— The  continent,  he  pointed  out,  is,  if  the 
peninsula  of  Florida  and  s^ome  other  small  irregularities  l*c  excluded, 
a  spherical  triangle,  of  which  one  side,  along  the  Pacific,  is  in  length 
fire  thousand  miles ;  the  Arctic  side  is  three  thousand  five  hundred, 
and  Hie  Atlantic  side  is  three  thousand  seven  hundred.  There  are  on 
it  two  axes  of  elevation  ;  one  along  the  Apalachian,  and  the  other  the 
Koeky  mountains.  There  stretches  across  the  continent,  (tout  Labra- 
dor to  California  a  great  swell  or  watershed.  There  are  thus  produced 
four  slopes,  containing  eight  liver  basins.  Those  which  comprise  the 
rivers  of  the  Artie  ocean  and  of  lin*lHon's  bay  are  united  by  naviga- 
ble streams.  Three  tatter  connects  with  the  St.  Lawrence  by  a  portage 
of  ten  mites.  This  is  the  true  nortliwest  passage.  Uc  illustrated  the 
character  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  and  of  U)osc  on  the  western  side 
of  the  con  tin  en  L  The  great  oceanic  currents  sweep  along  the  shores, 
one  southward,  on  the  Pacific  side ;  another  from  the  xVrctic  ocean 
into  the  Atlantic,  and  tlie  third  from  the  tropics  along  the  eastern 
short*.  The  meeting  of  these  List  two  was  chiefiy  the  cause  of  the 
variableness  of  our  climate.  We  have  on  the  line  from  the  Arctic 
tX!eaD  to  the  Mexican  Gulf  a  most  rapid  transition,  the  polar  climate 
being  brought  into  proximity  with  the  cquatoriah  There  were  thus 
alTonied  the  pnKliictions  of  all  latitudes,  as  means  of  subsistence  and 
materials  for  art. 

The  Arctic  current  had  been  contended  with  in  vain  by  explorers 
from  the  Eastward.  SulIi  attempts  should  be  made  from  the  West, 
&vored  by  the  current.  The  point  of  minimum  temperature  vibrates 
over  a  line  Btretching  from  a  point  in  the  north  of  Siberia  to  another 
on  our  northern  coast.  Tlic  cold  end  is  with  ns  in  summer,  the  mean 
temperature  of  that  season  there  being  only  three  degrees. 

The  n[iineral  riches  of  tlie  region  are  varied,  abundant,  and  valua- 
ble. Coal  occurs  over  a  superlicial  extent  of  two  hundred  thousand 
square  miles ;  the  other  regions  of  the  world  affording,  tis  far  as  is 
known,  a  very  small  proportion  compared  with  this.  Iri>n  and  other 
metals  are  also  abundant. 

OuB  Wkstrrn  MorNTAiNS. — The  more  easterly  and  the  ^^randerof 
these  ranges  or  the  central  spine  of  the  continent,  Dr.  AntiscM  remarks, 
should  not  in  any  part  be  considered  as  a  single  chain  ;  but  as  a  series 
of  parallel  chains,  including  elevated  valleys,  and  separated  to  some 
extent  from  each  other,  by  low  swelling  grounds  forming  tlio  import- 
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ant  mountain  passes.  Tlic  numbers  of  these  parallel  chains  increase 
as  we  pass  south,  until  in  latitudes  thirty-four  and  thirty-six,  where  tho 
liocky  uiountniDs  are  widest,  a&  many  as  six  distinct  chains  rimning 
north  and  goiith  may  be  traced.  In  latitude  thirty-three  degrees,  the 
valleys  for  five  hundred  miles  across  the  continent,  have  an  elevation 
approaching  five  tliousand  feetj  and  in  this  latitude  the  valleys  between 
the  mountains  are  not  slopes  hut  level  plains.  Tlie  country  appears  as 
if  the  depreasiona  between  these  chains  had  been  filled  up  even  witli 
the  Bummita  of  the  hilL%  while  as  yet  they  were  under  water,  and  the 
fine  sand  sifled,  so  as  to  give  a  floor  perfectly  even  and  smooth,  and 
that  it  is  not  in  fact  the  whole  mountain  which  we  see,  but  merely  the 
crest  of  the  range^  peeping  up  ]iere  and  there,  above  tJie  depths  of  an 
accumulated  ancient  alluvial  deposit;  and,  finally,  Uiat  the  successive 
ranges,  from  east  to  west,  arc  but  bo  many  crests  protruding  up  (rom 
a  common  granitic  basis. 

The  greatest  breadth  of  the  range  is  in  thirty-six  and  thirty-eevcn 
degree  latitudes,  where  it  measures  eight  degrees  across,  narrowing  to 
four  degrees  in  the  British  posvscssions,  and  to  nearly  six  degrees  it 
enters  Mexieo.  Where  it^  width  is  greatest,  its  altitude  is  also  great- 
est Owing  to  its  altitude  the  winter  temperatures  are  severe,  and  the 
summers  are  deficient  in  a  supply  of  rain ;  this  being  cither  not  suffi- 
cient in  4]uantity,  or  not  falling  at  the  favorable  season  to  support 
grass  or  herbage.  Re  nee  the  interior  of  the  continent  is  a  desert 
everywhere,  except  in  the  narrow  bottoms  along  the  large  rivers. 

On  tlie  western  ranges,  the  slopes  towards  the  Pacific  are  generally 
more  gentle  than  those  towards  the  interior,     la  the  Cascade  range 
there  are  few  passes,  and  none  of  tliem  very  low,  few  being  less  than 
S50O  feet  or  half  the  average  height  of  the  chain.     To  the  east  of  it 
are  fiat  basaltic  plains,  covered  with  volcanic  debris,   where,  from  the  ^ 
influence  of  the  mountain  on  the  prevailing  winds,  the  atmosphere  it  I 
remarkably  clear  and  dry.     On  the  west  or  Pacific  slope  every  thins  i 
Ib  reversed ;  the  air  is  moists,  rain   abundautj  streams  numerous  ana  ' 
copious.     Where  the  Cascade  mountains  terminate,  the  Sierra  Nevada  ] 
commences,  though  the  ranges  are  not  to  he  considered  as  being  con- 
tinuous;  the  more  northerly  being  volcanic^  while  it  cannot  be  said] 
that  tlie  Sierra  Nevada  contains  a  single  mountain  bearing  evidence  | 
of  volcanic  origin.     In  the  south  its  altitude  above  the  desert  level  ii  1 
very  great,  but  as  this  level  extends  north wards^  its  altitude  increasesi^l 
W)  that  in  ascending  to  the   valley  of  the  Uiimboldt  river  to  entcf  | 
California,  tlie  Sierra  constitutes  a  series  of  high  plateaux  or  parka  | 
with  low  hills  forming  their  margins.  1 

The  great  basin  is  not,  as  its  name  implies,  a  trough  ent  deeply  b<Hj 
low  the  level  of  its  boundaries  on  either  side,  hut  is  rather  a  scries  of 
eievated  steppes,  each  steppe  made  up  of  valleys  of  limited  extent,  par-  ] 
tially   bounded   by  short  ranges  of  hills  running  north  and  south ; 
round  the  extremities  of  which  one  valley  opens  into  another.     The 
UumboUt  riviT  being  fonneil  wholly  by  snows  from  the  monntaiiia* 
and  not  deriving  water  from  afiluents  in  its  downward  course,  sooilj 
loses  itself  in  the  parched  soil  at  Mud  Lake.     The  other  rivers  of  thfl^l 
basin  diminish  as  they  flow  onwards,  until  under  the  influence  o£| 
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ovaporatlon  and  absorptioiii  they  finally  disappear.  On  account  of 
the  deficiency  of  nioistare  tliero  are  no  trees  on  the  plains,  and  bat 
tittle  of  forei^t  on  the  mountain  ranges.  Grass  is  scanty  ;  atiil  a  thorny 
vegetation  of  humble  ^owth  forms  the  vegetable  life  of  the  upper 
steppe  of  the  bai^in  ;  while  in  the  lower  levels,  or  towards  tlie  Colorado 
deaerta,  the  drought  is  greater,  and  the  valleys  have  grass  only  on  the 
river  bottoms. 

Of  the  individual  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Dr,  Hunt  introduce* 
m  to  ^*  the  grand  solitary  shafta,  piercing  the  sky  with  its  silvery  cone 
three  miles  liigh  above  the  levc4  of  ttie  Sacramento  valley,  at  the 
head  of  which  it  stands,  and  down  the  whole  length  of  which  it  pours 
its  ever  melting  snows.**  This  writer  also  notices  the  abundant  and 
aumerous  hot  s*priags  of  California,  especially  those  calJed  the  "Oey- 
sera"  near  Napa,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  Clear  Lake,  where  "in  the 
bed  and  on  the  banks  of  a  mountain  creek,  and  within  an  area  often 
acres,  one  thousand  springs  (more  or  less)  boil  up  over  the  surface. 
They  arc  of  different  degrees  of  temperature,  some  only  tepid,  while 
others  flow  at  boiling  heat**  "From  one  place,"  says  Dr,  Hunt, 
**  which  I  attempted  to  reach  in  vain,  it  issued  with  the  noise  and 
volume  of  an  ordinary  steamer  blowing  off  at  a  wharf?*  He  also 
notices  the  fountains  of  ABphalium,  which  substance  is  pat  practicaliy 
U>  use  in  various  ways. 

Dr.  Hunt  also  speaks  of  the  abundant  fores t%  whicli  adorn  and  en- 
rich the  countries  north  of  San  Francisco,  with  the  gigantic  size  of 
their  trees,  especially  in  Callaveras  county,  about  seventy-five  railei 
east  of  Stockton,  where  are  some  sixty  or  eighty  of  different  size,  the 
larger  measuring  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  six  feet  from  the 
bate,  and  towering  up  to  the  height  of  tliree  hundred  feet  Thia 
species  has  not  been  found  anywhere  else. 

ROLTTKS  FOR  THE  PaCIFTO  RaILHOAD,  BY  CoU  OiLPIN, TllC  NoTtll 

American  continent  has  tJirec  main  divisions  :  Ist,  ihe  great  calcareous 
plain  including  the  basins  of  the  Mississippi,  St.  Lawrence,  HudsonV 
Bay  streams,  and  Mackenzie's  river,  containing  four-sevenths  of  the 
whole.  2d.  the  great  mountAin-plateau  included  between  the  Sierra 
Nerada  de  los  Andes  and  the  Sierra  Mad  re,  containing  two-soventbs, 
3d,  the  two  lialf-v allies,  or  ocean  shore  slopc^s  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  containing  one-seventh  of  the  whole.  The  western  moun* 
tains  inti?rcept  the  rains,  and  are  snow-covered.  The  clcvutcd  plaiua 
receive  little.  An  irregular  line,  stretching  diagonally  across  the  con- 
tinent, from  Lake  Eric,  soutli-west,  bounds  the  country,  where  rains 
are  abundant,  so  as  to  sustain  forests.  Another,  about  three  hundred 
ftnd  seventy  miles  to  the  north-west^  nearly  paralleb  bounds  the  coun- 
try, where  the  rains  arc  enough  to  nourish  tall  grasses ;  this  is  the 
region  of  prairie  lands.  Another,  about  the  same  distance  farther 
north'West,  bounds  the  lands  of  short  woolly  grasses,  the  bison  or 
buffalo  plains.  A  fonrth  includes  tlie  dry,  rainless  region  of  Artcra- 
iaias  and  Cacti. 

The  second  region  or  plateau  is  included  by  the  niountriin  rangea 
which  psirt  or  separate  into  two,  soutli  of  Mexico.  They  are  con- 
nected by  live  cross  ridges,  running  from  south  to  nortli.     One  in- 
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eludes  tlie  Mexican  valloj,  lianng  no  oatk>t.  Tlie  next  includes  the 
basin  of  Lake  Chiipala,  of  which  tho  waters  break  out  to  the  Pacific. 
The  thinl  l»oiiruis  the  region  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  issuers  by  a 
long  narrow  gorge.  The  fourth  includes  tlic  great  Salt  Lake  in  an 
interior  basin.     The  fifth  bends  around  tlic  Columbia. 

Except  the  gorge  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  there  is  no  break  in  the 
Sierra  Madre.  The  Gila  escnpcs  into  the  Colorado  by  a  similar 
opening.     The  mountain  ranges  in  that  region  are  ini practicable. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  pfias  by  which  the  parallel  Cordilleras  can  be 
crossed  until  we  reach  the  basin  of  the  Arkansas. 

At  this  point  occurs  the  South  Pass^  where  the  Eastern  Cordillera 
lias  disappt.*ared,  or,  by  a  deflection,  has  sloped  away  into  the  eastern 
plains,  opening  a  wide  gap  for  about  thirty  miles,  the  cre«t  of  which 
Iiaa  about  the  mean  altitude  of  the  whole  plat^^an.  Here  the  slope  up 
to  the  mountain  plateau,  commencing  at  the  Mississippi,  is  regular  on 
a  line  tolerably  atraiglit.  Not  long  after  reaching  this  highest  eleva- 
tion the  descent  coinmcnci's  towards  the  I'acitic*  llanges  are  inter- 
posed between  it  ami  California  in  a  direct  line.  The  descent  winds 
away  to  the  nortli-wcst,  reaching  the  basin  of  the  Columbia,  and  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  that  viver. 

In  regard  to  the  apprehended  impediments  to  continuons  transit 
over  this  line  from  accumulations  of  snow,  observations  had  deter- 
mined that  there  were  no  such  accumulations.  The  course  of  the 
winds,  and  the  cliaracter  of  the  elevation  to  the  westward  prevented 
thein.  j\inerica  was  so  placed  in  regard  to  the  other  continents  of 
the  world,  that  in  the  future  it  may  he  expected  that  the  main  line  of 
commerce  will  be  across  our  t^^rritory  ;  while  every  material  needfid 
for  art,  and  every  production  desirable  from  agricnHure,  abounded 
upon  its  surface. 

Cum  A  TO  LOGY  OF  THE  United  States, — A  discourse  on  the  clima- 
tology of  the  United  States  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Lorin  Blodgett,  of 
Washington,  lie  exhibited  upon  maps  the  hjetal  condition  of  the 
continent  and  the  course  followed  by  the  isotliermic  curves,  calling 
attention  especially  to  the  remarkable  inliections  of  these  lines  along 
the  efistern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  to  the  fact  that  tem- 
perature in  its  relation  to  height  above  the  sea  followed  there  an 
unusual  law,  the  same  thermal  mean  prevailing  over  a  great  extent  of  ^ 
altitude,  Thus»  at  Fort  Laramie,  which  is  four  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  above  tlie  sea*level,  the  menu  temperature  is  the  same  as  at  New 
York  city. 

The  interior  plateau  declines  in  altitude  towards  the  northj  and  the 
measure  of  heat  is  fully  as  great  on  the  Sitskaikewan  as  at  Fort  Massa* 
chosetts  in  New  Mexico,  so  that  the  nonhcrn  districts  are  more  cuU  ] 
tiva table  and  more  prar-licable  for  routes  of  transit  to  the  Pacific. 

Near  Vanc*»uver's  IsLii  d  we  have  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  j 
the  British  IjilancJs  reproddced,  and  though  the  area  under  this  influence 
ia  less  than  in  the  old  continent,  yet  circumstances  will  tend  to  estab* 
lish  there  the  seats  of  commercial  activity.  The  coiLst  of  California 
exhibits  a  singularly  cold  summer,  of  even  a  lower  temperature  than 
iU  spring  and  autumn,  due  to  a  cold  ocean  current  &om  the  north? 
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west.  To  that,  soutli wards,  succeed  tbe  soft  Fine-bearing  conditions 
ofSoiatheni  Europe,  leading,  in  tbe  same  direction,  to  a  region  like 
the  descal  bi'lt  of  tbe  Old  World. 

In  tbe  nortb,  and  otof  tbe  nortbem  plains,  rain  is  equally  distributed 
througliout  the  year,  and  i»  moderate  in  quantity.  On  the  north 
west  coast  it  is  very  abundant  On  the  west  eoiust  it  is  small  in  quan- 
tity, and  geTicrally  periodical ;  meagre  in  tbe  desert,  but  falling  in 
almost  tropical  profusion  on  regions  bordering  the  Mexican  Gulf.  In 
this  last  instance  tbe  correspondence  is  with  tlie  North  of  India, 
though  portions  of  this  region  offer  really  tropical  conditions.  Tbe 
configuration  of  tbe  surface  seems  rarely  to  infliitnee  the  quantity. 
He  characterized  tbe  influence  of  our  climate  generally  on  vegetation 
as  that  of  rapid  developjiient ;  and  proceeded  to  trace  Uic  rolatJon 
between  tbe  climatology  of  tbe  regions  referred  to  and  their  vegetable 
productions. 

The  views  of  Profe^^sor  Blo«%ett  bave  subsequently  been  given  to 
the  world  in  a  volume  published  durin'g  tbe  summer.  Discussions  or 
controversies  wliich  mnj  arise  regarding  tiie  poj^itions  therein  stated 
will  be  of  public  interest;  and  will,  without  doubt,  tend  to  advance 
our  knowledge  of  these  very  important  subjects. 

Bayous  of  tub  Mtkhisbippi,  uy  Prof.  Erastub  Everett,  of  New 
Orlbans.^ — Tbe  term  Hay  mi  h  applied  to  three  classes  of  streams.  iBt, 
to  branches  of  rivers  or  brooks  of  tbe  ordinary  character.  2d,  to 
streams  rising  on  tbe  banks  of  tb.'  MisHistsipjyi^  anrl  tlience  diverging 
to  the  east  or  west,  3if,  to  sneb  outlets  of  the  river  bs  are  at  some 
diiitance  from  it£  principal  mouths.  Tbe  deltti  of  tbe  Mississippi  is  as 
level  as  tbe  ocean,  all  the  way  from  its  mouth  to  tbe  heights  at  Baton 
Rouge,  which  ri«c  to  about  eighty  feet.  It^  stream  flows  along  the 
summit  of  a  riclge,  which  increiuses  in  elevation  ami  extends  in  width, 
as  we  ascend  to  tbe  moutlt  of  the  Red  river;  so  tb«t  tbe  declivity  is 
nearly  the  same  over  the  whole  distance.  The  river  lia,^  great  regu- 
larity in  its  simiosities,  these  occupy iiig  on  an  average  the  space  of 
ten  mile^  and  giving  to  the  Indians  a  rutie  measure  of  distances. 
8ucb  bendinga  give  origin  to  tbe  second  cla^s  of  Bayotis  mentioned 
al)Ove,  inHsraueb  as  tbe  sinuosity  of  tbe  ridge  sustaining  the  river, 
has  its  Rlope"?  directed  to  a  central  pointer  line,  and  tfius  f'^>rm8  a  val- 
ley, the  drainage  of  which  necessarily  falls  away  iVom  the  river.  Each 
peninsula  round  which  the  river  in  these  cii*cumstancL"S  fonns  a  bend, 
has  thus  nn  interior  bayou,  the  waters  of  which  are  cut  off  from  the 
river  by  tbe  enveloping  ridge,  and  reach  tbe  swampy  land  on  a  level 
with  the  Gnlf. 

Those  of  tbe  3d  class  take  their  departure  from  the  river  itself,  gen- 
erally at  tbe  concave  apex  of  a  bend ;  or  they  are  outlets  of  tlie  nver, 
forming  along  their  courses  ridges,  as  it  does.  These  ridges  remain 
permanent,  indicating  the  locality  and  direction  of  bayous  which 
nave  been  closed  up.  When  it  is  low  water  in  tbe  parent  strearu, 
bayous  of  this  class  are  in  general  dry.  At  tbe  season  of  overflow  tJiey 
mshed  afong  like  mountain  torrent^  acting  as  safety  valves  to  the 
principal  deluge.  To  obstruct  or  ill  I  them  up  is  therefore  attended  with 
danger,  as  forcing  tbe  river  to  fi.nd  an  outlet  by  distructive  crevasses. 
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Most  of  these  natural  outlets  bave  been  cloBcd ;  and  the  proceas  is 
constantly  going  on.  The  land  is  thus  recUimed  for  cultivation^  bat 
at  tLe  risk  of  overfiowB.  From  lands  early  cultivated  the  allavion 
which  used  to  spread  over  them  is  now  excluded,  and  is  carried  down 
to  be  deposited  where  the  tides  of  the  Gulf  cheek  the  current^  so  that 
the  shore  is  carried  outwards  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  rods  annually. 

Drainage  along  the  slope  of  the  levee  is  easy.  The  vast  resources 
of  Louisiuimare  confined  to  these  slopes,  cultivation  reaching  not  more 
tlian  one  mile  from  the  river.  It  may  be  extended  to  tlie  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  become  similar  to 
that  of  Holland,  requiring  the  same  watchfulness  for  ita  preservation, 
tiul  with  an  immense  addition  to  the  productive  power  of  the  region, 

Columbus'  Voyage,— A  paper  was  introduced  by  Mr,  Thrasher,  of 
Waahington  city,  "  On  the  route  of  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage  along 
the  shores  of  Cuba,*'  being  chiefly  a  translation  of  an  essay  by  Don 
Jos^  G.  Be  Arboleda  of  IlavaHa,  In  tliis  memoir  several  facta  of  great 
importance  are  noticed  which  tend  to  give  precision  to  our  Kpecnia- 
tions  regarding  a  most  important  era  in  the  history  of  tlie  world. 
Among  the?*e  we  may  notice  tlie  opinion,  which  for  tlie  reasons  given 
we  may  assume  to  be  a  fact,  that  Cohimbus  did  not,  in  his  statement 
of  distanc€»s,  use  the  common  maritime  league  of  the  more  northern 
navigators,  and  of  our  time  but  that  which  was  then  the  common 
Bpanish  stjindard  measure,  and  which  is  still  retained  in  Cuba,  This 
is  equivalent  to  five  thousand  vanis  or  yards,  and  would  give  a  shorter 
league  than  baa  hitherto  been  employed  in  reasoning  on  the  sabject 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  four,  or  one  to  one-and-a-lhird.  Assuring 
this  to  have  been  the  measure  used  by  Columbus,  we  find  that  Uic  dis- 
tanires  given  in  his  journal  come  out  into  satiafactoiy  agreement  with 
asi:ertained  measartmcnts;  as  for  instance,  when  he  announces  the 
<*istance  from  St  J>oraingo  to  Cuba  to  be  eighteen  leaguea.  By  the 
eommon  league  the  mca.sure  is  only  thirteen-and-a-half,  but  by  the 
«dher  or  Cuban  one,  is  eighteen  exactly. 

With  tbi.H  proviso,  very  strong  reasons  are  given  for  varying  greatly 
trom  the  determinations  of  the  historian  NavarreUs,  mentioned  in  the 
journal  with  respect  to  the  points,  bays,  and  islands, 

India. — The  Recording  Secretary  directed  attention  to  India,  in 
respect  to  its  ethnology,  languages  and  institutions. 

Two  raccj<,  he  remarked,  may  he  considered  as  mainly  constituting  . 
tlie  population  of  that  country.  The  older  or  Dravickan  are  reckoned 
to  be  of  the  Mongolian  stock,  speaking  languages  related  to  the  Tar- 
tarian* As  a  subjugated  or  supplanted  race  they  constitute  inferior 
emotes.  Though  now  retaining  nationality  and  separate  languages 
only  south  of  the  Vindliyan  range,  they  must  at  one  time  have  occu- 
pied tlFi  whole  peninsula.  Brahminism  may  be  considered  as  the 
characterifstic  of  the  other  great  race,  which  spoke  a  Japetian  tongue 
developed  in  the  classical  Sanscrit.  The  teachers  or  priests  and  the 
soldiers  of  this  intruding  race  constitute  the  highest  c^tes.  In  older 
eras  the  scparatif^n  of  these  two  ord'^rs  of  men  was  leas  distinct  than 
it  became  in  the  age  of  systematic  Hinduism. 
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Caste  19  tLe  reBolt  of  circumstance^  in  a  certain  stage  of  society, 
when  there  is  little  security  and  scanty  means  of  instruction  and  inter* 
course^  inventions  become  property  and  tend  lo  be  guarded  and  trans- 
mitted hereditarily.  No  where  else  has  tlie  institution  been  so  syste- 
matized aa  in  India. 

Keligion  among  that  Brahminic  people  was  originally  pure  theism. 
Attempta  to  comprehend  and  to  represent  the  unconditioned  led  by  a 
natnral  process  to  monstrous  extravagances  through  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  %ares  and  emblems.  In  such  efforts,  however,  the  mind 
was  aiming  to  seize  great  truths,  and  in  dealing  with  the  Hindoo  un- 
deratanding  it,  would  appear  to  be  preferable  to  clear  away  the  vicions 
traditionary  incumbrancer  under  which  these  truths  have  been  buried, 
and  to  preacnt  tliein  pure  to  the  popular  intellect  They  give  lessons, 
which  may  have  been  especially  needed  when  first  called  forth,  and 
are  valuable  still,  as  enforcing  self  restraint  in  tlie  individual,  and  fa- 
voring mutual  forbearance. 

The  late  apaliing  turmoil  in  that  country  has  shown  how  little  the 
•ptems  or  the  races  there  established,  can  be  confided  in  for  the  re- 
mal  of  society  there^  or  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  so  that  we 
can  look  only  to  external  agencies  for  the  aourcea  of  its  regeneration. 

Africa.- — Dr.  J.  C.  A  damson,  delivered  before  the  society  a  lecture 
on  the  physical  characteristics  and  ethnology  of  South  Africa.  He 
remarked,  that  the  laws  regulating  the  climate,  impressed  upon  it  a 
considerable  degree  of  regularity  ;  the  winds  m  winter  being  generally 
from  tlie  ocean  to  the  westward,  bringing  the  rain  a  on  miich  the 
country  depended  for  its  support  of  life,  and  thus  giving  it  a  share  of 
the  superabundant  moisture  of  the  tropical  regions;  while  the  summer 
winds  were  generally  from  the  colder  seas  to  tlie  south,  and  therefore 
came  upon  the  laud  dry  and  parchiDg,  but  healthy. 

In  attending  to  the  general  character  of  the  vegetation  of  that  re- 
gion some  interesting  laws  came  into  view.  Its  ai^pects  to  a  visitant 
would  appear  strangely  beautiful  and  varied,  though  there  was  a  de- 
ficiency of  fertile  soil.  The  structure  of  nlants  was  accommodated  to 
the  aridity  of  tlie  climate.  Many  proteas  had  the  planes  of  tlieir  leaves 
»et  vertically,  as  occurred  in  the  vegetation  of  Australia,  so  that  the 
intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  affected  them  lei's.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  pelargoniums  and  such  like  plants  had  tliick  tuberous  roots ;  and 
the  bull«  of  the  iridfe  and  lilaceai  were  often  defended  by  a  thick 
coating  ofiibrous  or  scale  mateiial.  In  the  higher  and  peculiarly  arid 
regions  toward  the  interior,  the  Jeaves  and  slems  were  generally  suc- 
culent, with  a  thick  epidermis. 

It  would  be  noticed  that  though  the  species  distributed  in  the  various 
positions  and  aspects  of  the  territory  were  diifercnt  from  those  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere,  yet  there  were  strong  analogies  in  the  structure 
and  appearance  of  those  which  occupied  analogous  places  in  nature;  so 
that  tiieir  forms  recalled  the  fact  of  their  having  analogous  offices  to 
fulfill 

A  botanist,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  deceived  as  to  tlic  relative 
Abundftnce  of  species,  would  need  to  be  aware  of  tlie  fact^  that  in  this 
respect  there  was  often  a  great  amount  of  apparently  capricious  varia- 


some  species  beiDg  excessively  numerous  msomoj 
seasons,  and  m  otbers  companitively  rare.  The  rtlative  abundance  and  ! 
tiie  vigorous  rrf^wtJi  of  shrubby  plants  was  greatly  intiuenced  by  the 
cLaracter  of  the  rocka  witb  wliich  their  deeply  penetrating  roots  came 
into  contact;  and  as  tbe  rock  formations  stretjbed  over  great  distances 
with  a  rectilineal  strike,  it  would  be  observed  among  the  nionntains,  or 
in  looking  from  them  npcm  the  plains^  that  bit^her  betlgedike  lines  of 
stronger  plants  followed  the  direction  of  the  more  poronu  rocks.  A 
ver}^  interestTDi^^  variation  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  vegetatiuii 
during  the  spring  time,  or  season  of  blossoms,  was  pointed  oat  on  a 
short  botanical  excursion  by  F.  Zeyher.  Soon  after  sunrwc,  the  white 
starry  ixiadii*,  and  a  few  yellows,  such  as  the  golden-flowered  divisions 
of  the  geissorhizLUH,  were  pre-eminently  con*^picuoos.  As  the  sun  rose, 
the  reds  both  of  tht;  monocotyledons  and  of  the  oxalides  became  pro- 
fusely intemiingh'd  with  them.  Under  the  bright  meridian  sun  the 
blues  broke  out  in  rich  abundance,  and  then  all,  intermingled  with  the 
bright  ^een  of  the  Ic4avcft,  gave  combinations  of  color  richer  and  more 
harmonious  than  art  ever  produced.  This  process,  indicating  the  effect 
of  the  sun's  rays  on  petals  of  different  colors,  was  reverficd  in  the  after- 
part  of  the  day,  so  that  eonclusions  fonned  by  a  traveler  as  to  the  bo- 
tanical character  of  the  district's  through  which  he  passed  might,  if  he 
depended  on  cursory  observations,  lead  him  wide  of  the  tmth. 

Corresponding  to  the  uniformity  of  the  climate  over  the  year,  the 
vegetation  of  the  thiekcts  and  forests  has  no  winter  dress.     The  trees 
are  evergreen,  and  of  bIow  growth.    There  is  an  analogy  to  this  in  the 
character  of  animal  life.     It  is  especially  the  country  of  antelope.% 
awit^  and  ranging  widely,  so  as  to  get  subsistence  where  food  grows 
1  scantily.     All  have  persistent  horns.     There  are  none  of  the  cervine 
^  Taces,  whose  horns  drop  off  as  tlie  leaves  of  our  deciduous  forests. 
Two  great  races  of  men  met  and  strove  in  that  region  before  the 
European  intrnded  upon  them.    There  is  the  Eastern  negro  or  Zambc- 
Ban,  a  cultivator,  with  a  home  to  defend,  and,  therefore,  having  union 
and  government.     It  is  this  race  which  speaks  the  alliteral  fanguagt^ 
spread  over  the  south  of  the  African  continent,  from  the  Equator  to 
the  Cape.     Thrust    onwar<l»   before   them,  as  they  earae  from   the 
northeast,  the  Hottentot  or  Hariepinc  race  was  met  by  En ropeatis  land- 
ing on  the  fiouthwcstt^rn  promontory.     The  Gariepine  people  speak  a 
tongue  of  different  order.     They  are  a  nomad e  people,  with  much  of 
the  personal  independence  due  to  that   mode  of  life,  which  docs  not 
depend  on  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  on  fiocks  and  herds.    Intermingled 
f  ivith  the  other  race,  they  fonn  the  Kaftr,  possessing  somewhat  of  tl»e 
I  characteristics  of  both.     A  small  and  rapidly  vanishing  division  of  the 
Vteariepine  or  Hottentot  race  is  the  Soa,  or  Bushman.     He  lived  bv 
liiunting  or  by  plunder,  and  was  universally  regarded  and  pursued  as 
'*ftn  enemy.     Exposure  to  danger  and  privation  have  reduced  him  to  a 
'dwarf. 

If  we  trace  out  tlic  affiliations  of  the  language  spokeD  by  the  Hotten- 
tot and  Bushman,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  related  to  that  of  the  Gal  la, 
^the  Abyssinian,  and  the  old  monument  building  Egyptian.    One  great 
race,  properly  the  Ethiopic,  seems  to  have  occupied  the  interior  Bpine 
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ot  Africa  Tlieir  tongues  have  atroBger  Semitic  relationshipB  than  any 
fodod  in  tUos«  of  the  great  Zamlieftan  race,  but  the  languages  of  both 
have  specialities  peculiar  to  them  as  a  whole,  and  bearing  a  strong 
analogy  to  the  tonguos  of  the  Japetian  order.  It  is  Bot  iinprobabk 
that  the  Mpangwes  of  the  Gaboon,  the  Foakhs,  or  Felatahs  of  the 
Nigritian  plj^ns*  and  other  tribes,  who  possess  Ic**  eoraially  a  Degro 
character^  are  related  to  this  more  central  race,  and  thus,  that  in  the 
ethnology  of  Africa,  clminating  tlie  influence  of  its  Mediterranean 
division,  tliere  are  otierc^d  the  repellent  masses,  or  the  struggling  and 
intermingliug  streams  of  two  great  races* 

Latr  New  York  Cbkstjs,  by  Diu  Hough^ — ^Hc  remarked  tliat  the 

United  States  presented  the  first  instance  in  history  of  the  establish- 
ment of  regiilar  periods  for  taking  a  census;  that  seven  years  was  in 
1777  adopted  as  the  interval ;  but  this  was  siibscijuently  extended  to 
ten  years;  that  the  monarchies  of  Europe  had  at  a  later  date,  in  move- 
ments of  the  same  kind,  adopted  also  the  decennial  period. 

Twelve  whole  or  j>artial  enumerations  of  this  State  took  place  under 
the  colonial  administration  of  EnglamJ,  from  1698  to  1771.  These 
v>ceurred  at  irregular  periotis,  varying  fix^m  three  to  twenty  years. 
They  represent  the  progress  of  population  in  the  colony  during  that 
interval  as  being  from  18,€07  to  163,337  ;  and  the  city  of  New  York 
as  having  advanced  fit>m  4,937  to  21,862,  The  annual  rate  of  fncre.ase 
varied  fi\>m  0.21  per  cent  up  to  6.36  per  cent,,  the  former  occurring 
in  the  period  from  1737  to  1 740,  and  tlie  other  from  174(J  to  1749. 
Th^  Actual  increase  during  the  first-Dientioned  period  was  1,152,  and 
during  the  other  wivs  1 1,750,  the  longer  interval  of  nine  years  giving 
only  one-tenth  of  die  amount  as  compared  with  the  shorter  interval  of 
three  years. 

During  the  period  of  sixty -three  years  the  relative  propt^rtions  of 
white  and  colored  inhabitanta  remained  nearly  constant;  tlie  latter 
being  designated  **  slaves.'* 

In  1774^  the  estimate  of  the  population  is  given  at — 

Whiter , 161,09^ 

Colored ,•••,..,.     21,199 

£n  1766,  the  census  gave — 

Whites.,.,... 219,956 

Slaves. 18,929 

In  tlie  sixty -five  years  since  1790,  the  State  has  increased  in  popu- 
htion  seven-told,  the  city  twenty-fold,  the  United  States  on  the  whole 
«ix-fokU 

The  returns  sliow  Uiat  the  increase  of  population  in  agricultural  di^ 
tricta  soon  readies  a  limit  to  rapid  augmentation,  and  then  advances 
%fowly.  Thus  our  interior  and  western  countries  have  increased  very 
rapidly  for  m  time  after  tlicir  first  settlement ;  but  are  now  nearly 
i^tationary.  The  introduction  of  commerce  and  manufactures  modifier 
this  proceeding,  and  leads  to  a  start  of  augmented  population.  The 
city  of  New  York  and  its  dependencies  now  include  above  a  million ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  prognosticate  what  may  be  its  increase  in  re- 
\  and  i&fiuence  in  the  fbiure. 
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Previous  to  this  census  the  returns  gave  an  excess  of  males  in  the 
population,  as  will  be  general  I  j  the  case  in  a  region  receiving  immigra- 
tion. In  the  periods  embracetl  by  our  periodica!  returns,  Connecticat, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  have  nniformly  shown  an  excess  of 
females.  This  has  been  the  case  with  New  Hampshire  since  1790, 
with  North  Carolina  since  1820,  with  Delaware  siitee  1840,  Verraont 
since  1820,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  since  1810.  In  New  York 
and  in  New  England  generally,  there  is  now  an  excess  of  females. 

In  the  middle  or  adult  ages  of  life,  ibis  excess  is  greater  than  among 
the  older  and  yonnger.  Females  live  to  a  greater  age.  In  the  city, 
»jf  individuals  above  one  hundred  years,  there  are  ten  females,  but  no 
males.  In  the  State,  the  numbers  who  have  readied  this  age  are  forty- 
one  males,  and  fifty  females.  The  extreme  of  age  known  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years. 

The  proportion  of  those  born  in  different  regions  stand  as  follows: 

In  the  city,  those  born  in  New  York  State  araonnt  to  202,156  ;  those 
born  in  the  United  States,  amount  to  303,721  j  those  born  in  England, 
to  22,731;  in  Scotland,  8,487;  in  Ireland,  175,735;  in  Gennany, 
95,&S6;  in  Prnssia,  1,586  ;  in  Poland,  1,200.  Or,  of  th6  city's  in- 
habitants, there  were  bom  in  it 64.075  per  100 

In  the  United  States 72.903  per  100 

Foreign .•..-.....   26.585  per  100 

In  illustrating  the  modes  in  which  immigrants  landing  on  our  shores 
■1  impose  of  themselves,  we  find  that  there  remain  in  the  city  of  the 
English,  22,10;  Prussian,  24.9;  Scottish,  30.85;  Irish,  35.1;  Folea, 
77/77  per  100. 

As  to  the  conditions  of  life  there  are  in  the  State — 

Unmarried 60.08  per  100 

Married 35.15    **      ^ 

Widowers • 1.02    "      " 

Widows 2.75    "      *^ 

In  Great  Britain  of  these  classes  are  anmarried^ — 

Males - 63.12    **     « 

Females. 80.35    **     " 

Married  males 29.33    **      ** 

Females ,...,,   22.24    «      '* 

As  to  habitations,  it  is  found  that  for  each  dwelling  in  the  city  there 
are  14.79  pei-sons;  in  the  State,  0.64  ;  in  the  United  States,  5.04.  As 
compared  with  precedinpr  eras,  these  numbers  have  been  on  the  increase. 

Of  families,  each  in  the  city  contains  on  an  average  4.97  persons; 
in  the  State,  5.23  persons,    Tliesc  numbers  appear  to  be  on  the  decreaae. 

The  value  of  dwellings  stand  thu^  :  in  the  city  they  average  $6,409 
in  value,  and  in  total  $273,481,81 1  ;  the  average  value  in  the  State  is 
♦  1,351 ;  total  value,  $664,809,067. 

Of  persons  who  cannot  read  and  write,  there  were  in  the  city,  3,41 
per  100  white,  and  12.07  per  100  colored;  in  the  United  States,  of 
such  persons,  the  proportions  are  4.92  per  100  white,  and  20 J 3  colored. 

The  dumb  persons  in  the  State  amount  to  1,422  ;  blind,  1,136;  in- 
sane, 2,742;  and  idiota,  1,812. 
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Those  details  the  society  wil!  obaen^e  are  of  the  greatest  value  and 
iinportance,  not  onlj  as  afturding  cases  of  tlie  most  iDtcresting  com- 
parisona^  in  reganl  to  dififereut  regions  and  times ;  not  only  as  develop- 
ing the  sources  and  tlie  amount  of  national  power^  but  as  aiding  us  to 
uft%*eil  the  moral  state  of  vast  communities,  and  to  trace  the  causes  of 
the  deepest  evils  which  oppress  society,  or  tfie  sources  of  general  pros- 
perity and  happiness. 

On  Thursday,  19th  March^  a  paper  on  "The  condition  of  Benevo- 
lent Societies  among  the  laboring  classes,  as  developed  by  their  sta- 
tistics," was  read  by  James  Wynne,  M,  D, 

Bknkvolrnt  SoctETiKS,  BY  Dr.  Wtnkk.^ — No  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion C4>ming  under  our  review,  offers  results  in  which  our  well-being  is 
more  involved  than  those  which  relate  to  the  ppobabiUties  of  life  and 
health  in  the  diiferent  conditi(M)s  and  circimiBtaBcea  which  society  pre- 
sents. The  ar^norents  were  mtended  to  bear  upon  the  usual  modes 
of  making  provision  for  seasons  of  ill  health,  so  as  to  guard  against  the 
dangers  to  which  associations  for  this  purpose  have  generally  exposed 
themselves.  It  presents  us»  therefore,  with  estimates  of  the  proportion- 
ate numbers  of  dajs^  sickneas  which  may  be  expected  at  different  ages, 
and  in  different  lines  of  life,  and  the  average  length  of  life  in  different 
avocations.     Some  of  these  it  will  be  interesting  to  recapitulate. 

The  liability  to  disease  {it  was  stated)  increases  with  great  rapidity 
us  life  advances.  While  among  a  given  number  of  pcrfi'>ns,  whose 
ages  range  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  the  average  amount  of  sick- 
heaa  in  each  year  is  less  than  one  week ;  among  those  between  fifty- 
five  and  sixty-five^  it  will  have  increased  to  four  weeks ;  and  among 
those  who  have  attained  the  mature  age  of  sixty-five  to  seventy-five, 
it  will  have  risen  to  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks. 

It  i»  in  regard  to  this  subject,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  very 
inexplicable  differences  are  found  in  tlie  estimates  given  by  differefife 
obfter\'ers,  Finlaison,  who  conducted  inquiries  of  this  sort  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  British  government,  makes  tlie  average  amount  of  aick- 
ijeaa  in  the  age  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  to  be  in  weeks,  6^7 6  4 
while  Neilson,  the  Actuary  of  a  leading  office  in  London,  givea^  the 
higher  estimate  of  14.77  ;  and  Williamson,  of  Alabama,  who  analyst 
the  data  on  the  subject  procured  from  the  lodges  of  Odd  Fellowa  in 
this  country,  assigns  the  intermediate  proportion  of  8.39  weeks. 

The  probabilities  of  living  over  a  certain  number  of  years  vary 
greatlv  among  men  of  different  avocationa,  in  proportions  which  have 
been  frequently  stated  and  were  illustrated,  in  detail. 

Th^  results  whieh  observation  has  attained,  are  full  of  warning  to 
aU  who  are  connected  with  mutal  benefit  or  assurance  societies  of  any 
form.  Mr.  Williamson  remarks  in  regard  to  the  Assooiations  of  Odd 
Fellows,  **  that  they  number  upwards  of  193,000  members,  scattered 
over  every  portion  of  our  common  Union.**  "They  thus  can  furnish 
the  experience  of  nearly  200,000  years  of  human  life  in  a  single  year/' 
so  as  to  ascertain  "the  precise  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  that, 
shall  occur  at  every  year  of  age,  over  that  vast  circle  of  human  eat- 
periencc."  And  yet,  (it  is  remarked,)  with  those  facts  before  them^ 
and  the  lively^  nay,  vital  interest  which  they  h^e  to  their  correct 
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tabulation,  tlieir  Imdy  i»  doomed  to  inevitalile  and  speedy  dissolution. 
They  havc^  up  to  the  present  timei  failed  to  bestow  ijpon  this  subject 
that  attention  which  ita  importance  and  the  interests  of  humanity  de- 
Diand, 

MoNBi',  BY  Mr»  Carkv* — In  this  lectnre  he  noticed  the  physical 
character  of  the  precious  metals  and  their  mode  of  distrilmtion  in 
nature,  as  corresponding  to  the  diBtinctive  character  of  man  and  Km 
ne^jeasjties,  ao  that  they  become  indispenaabie  inatrumenta  of  com* 
mercial  association  and  etfort  Hence  the  price  of  commodity  is  ta 
be  considered  as  being  its  power  to  command  money  in  exchange* 
Prices  m  defined  fluctuate  according  to  fixed  laws  in  regard  to  place 
and  time. 

At  the  Rocky  mountains  one  thoiwaTid  tons  of  rags  would  not  ex- 
chaneje  for  the  siUHllest  silver  coin ;  whereas  a  quire  of  paper  w*0ii1d 
be  equivalent  in  vaJue  to  one  ounce  of  tliat  metal.  Descending  the 
mountain  slopes  to  the  plains  and  settlements  of  Kansas,  we  should 
find  that  the  price  of  the  rags,  estiniated  in  silver^  would  exchange  for 
many  reanaa  of  paper.  As  we  advanced  onward  from  west  to  east^ 
TagB  wonld  command  a  still  greater  equivalent  of  silver  and  paper  a 
leas,  or  their  relative  valaea  would  approximate  more  and  more  until 
in  the  heart  of  Massachusetts  three  pounds  of  rags  would  command 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  pound  of  paper.  Tliis  illustrates  the 
law,  that  the  price  of  raw  matcnal  tends  to  rise  as  we  approach  the 
places  where  there  is  association  for  labor  and  accumulation  of  wealth, 

The  prices  of  finished  commodities  move  in  a  directiou  precisely  the 
reverse.  They  decline  as  raw  materials  advance  in  price.  Tbe-se  tend 
to  approximate,  as  the  power  derived  from  association  becomes  pto- 
dnctive  of  wealth ;  the  highest  price  of  the  one  being  found  accom* 
panying  the  lowc.st  price  of  the  other.  This  movement  of  approxi* 
mation,  in  their  exchangeahle  values,  is  the  mmt  conclusive  proof  of 
advancing  civilization. 

The  same  result**  meet  oor  view  aa  we  look  backwards  in  time,  A 
quantity  of  silk^  which  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  cost  twenty* 
five  francs,  can  be  purchased  now  for  one  and  a  half;  while  about  * 
three  francs  was  at  that  time  the  cost  of  entertaining  royally  eight 
persons,  Foar  quires  of  paper  would  then  com  in  and  in  silver  tlie  value 
of  a  hog,  and  two  reams  would  he  equivalent  to  that  of  an  ox-  The 
more  finished  a  commodity  iN  the  greater  is  the  certainty  that  it  will" 
fall  in  price-  The^e  are  natural  results  of  the  power  of  association 
among  men.  The  instrument  to  which  they  are  most  indebted  for 
this  power  is  money* 

Commodities  tend  to  go  where  their  relative  value  is  highest.  Raw 
materials,  therefore,  are  attracted  to  those  places  where  the  power  of 
combination  is  most  developed ^  and  in  which  consequently  land  or 
labor  rise  in  price.  The  precious  metals  which  are  the  materials  for 
exchanges,  follow  the  same  tendency*  There,  als*>,  the  most  fini&hed 
commodities  are  cheapest.  The  facility  of  using  the  precious  metal* 
for  their  chief  puipose  gives  ease  and  power  in  the  operation  of  in- 
dividual demeanor  aud  enterprise,  and  gives  power  to  aasociations  for 
great  purposes. 


FROTKST   AOAUfflT  1HE  SIAVE-TRADE  EEVTViJL. 

ART.  IF -PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  SLAVE-TRADE  REVIVAL,* 

(tJOKOLCDED.) 

Vt7MDSRTO  BE  IMPORTED— THEIR  CHARACTER— EFFECT  UPON  SXISTIKa 
SLAVES — UPON  MASTERS— LiPON  THE  STATE*— EXPERIENCE  OF  HIS- 
TORY—THE MILITARY  POINT  OF  VIEW^INCREASE  OF  SLAVE  POPULA- 

TION^EARLY    LEGISLATION    BEOULATINO  THE   SLAVE-TRADE REBO- 

LUT10FB  RECOMMENDED* 

In  the  first  place,  consider  the  number  of  Africans  which 
it  will  be  necespary  to  import  for  the  attainment  of  any  given 
end — take  the  end  proposed ;  the  reduction  in  tlie  price  of 
slave  staples,  (which  will  include  the  one  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  slave  labor,)  and  euppose  it  be  desirable  to  decrease 
these  prices  any  given  ratio,  say  one-half.  Now,  the  number 
of  slaves  in  the  United  States  is  about  four  millions.  As  it  b 
necessary,  of  course,  to  double  the  amount  of  labor,  the  im- 
portation of  at  least  an  equal  number  of  Africans  from  Guinea 
will  be  required.  But  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  increase 
of  labor  in  this  ease  is  not  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  la- 
borers. From  what  the  undersigned  has  seen  in  tlie  West 
Indies,  coincidin*^  with  the  experience  of  those  who  have  had 
better  opportunities  of  comnaring  American  slaves  with  native 
Africans,  the  concluBion  orawn  of  one-half  in  favor  of  tha 
superior  efficiency  of  the  former  is  not  too  great;  one-third 
is  certainly  within  bounds ;  three  Americans  are  surely  equal 
to  four  Africans;  the  number  then  to  be  imported  will  be 
4-t3  of  four  millions.  The  value  of  our  slaves,  in  a  more  in- 
dustrial point  of  view,  will  also  be  depreciated  by  contami- 
nation at  least  1-4,  equal  to  one  million,  which  will  require 
an  additional  importation  of  4^S  of  one  million,  in  all,  equal 
to  4-3  of  four  millions,  added  to  4-3  of  one  niillion.  Nor  ia 
this  all.  We  have  seen  that  labor  is  but  one  of  the  elementa 
of  price;  to  reduce  the  price  of  any  article  one-half,  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  cost,  not  only  of  one,  but  all  its  ele- 
ments. Now  we  have  seen  that  the  slave-trade  will  not  effect 
the  first  element,  the  land,  nor  to  any  great  extent  the  third, 
the  transportation,  but  only  the  Bccond,  the  labor.  It  follows, 
then,  that  tlie  effect  produced  by  the  slave-trade  upon  thi« 
la^  element  must  not  only  be  equal  to  one-half  of  itself,  but 
also  compensate  for  its  inefficiency  as  to  the  other  two.  It  h 
difficult  to  express  the  result  in  figures,  because  the  statistics 
do  not  furnish  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  con- 
tributed to  the  price  by  each  element;  but  two-fifths  would 

•  It  mny  a«  well  be  ob«cr^od,  in  conoltidins:  the  ptihlicfttion  of  Mr.  Pettigrflir't 
report,  ihaX  tb«  whoI«  aubjetit  is  sttU  before  the  Legifil&iiirD  of  South  Garoliiu^ 
Aud  that  it  pwtmuiM  atlll  to  be  ft  fruitful  theme  tor  diacu&^QiL — (Editoe.) 
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scarcely  bo  too  great  a  proportion  for  Iho  land  and  transpor' 
tation,  leaving  three-fittlis  for  the  labor  alone.  Tlie  reduction 
upon  tins  2-5  (equal  to  2-S  of  the  labor  element)  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  same  means,  that  is  an  additional  impor- 
tation of  2-3  of  4  millionB  of  American  slavos  will  be  required, 
which,  by  the  previous  calculation,  is  equal  to  4-3  of  2-B  of  4 
millions  of  Africane.  Hence  the  grand  total  of  importation 
to  accomplish  a  reduction  of  1-2  in  the  price  of  slave  staples 
will  be  4-3  of  4  millions,  plus  4-3  of  1  million,  phis  4-3  of  2-3 
of  4  millions,  efj[ual  to  10  2-^  millions.  This  result  will  doubt- 
less bo  surprising  to  those  who  ai'e  in  the  habit  of  reasoning 
loosely  on  such  subject  and  of  cousideriog  political  problems 
as  involving  only  one  condition,  and  to  be  solved  by  simple 
arithmetic  alone,  whereas  the  calculus  would  be  a  much  more 
suitable  instrument  of  investigation.  Not  that  the  undersigned 
believes  for  a  nioment  that  tlie  project  would  go  thosiar^ — 
quite  the  contrary;  lie  has  given  the  measure  the  benefit  of 
every  possible  contingency,  of  supposing  that  the  action  of 
the  laws  of  trade  upon  this  commerce  would  be  healthy,  and 
that  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  the  product  woyld  be  pro- 
portional only  to  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production ; 
whereas,  long  before  the  cupidity  of  the  King  of  Dahomey 
or  the  philanthropy  of  the  slave  trader  were  satisfied,  the 
market  would  be  glutted^  slave  labor  worthless  and  an  incu- 
bus upon  the  countrv,  the  price  of  its  products  barely  above 
the  point  of  physical  subsistence  owing  to  the  necessary  com- 
petition among  producers.  We  shoulu  see  again — the  times 
of  1844-'5 — cotton  down  to  5  or  6  cents,  the  English  mannf&c- 
turer  bloated  with  wealth,  and  the  planter  scarcely  able  to 
purchase  provisions  or  clothing  for  his  slaves. 

Having  thus  formed  some  opinion  as  to  the  number  of 
Africans,  which,  it  will  be  necessjiry  to  imp<3rt  in  order  to 
produce  an  appreciable  effect  upon  our  economical  situation* 
it  is  advisable  next  to  consider  the  character  of  this  popn- 
lation,  with  which  the  land  is  to  be  tilled.  From  the  con- 
scientiouB  and  respectable  Wilberforce  down  to  the  *'  scrub" 
yankee  agitator  ot  the  present  day,  it  has  been  the  cant  of 
Abolitionists  to  dwell  upon  the  native  African,  as  a  paragon 
of  all  the  virtues  contained  in  the  human  breast ;  his  kindness, 
humanity,  attachment  to  the  domestic  ties,  have  been  portrayed 
in  florid  coloi's.  This  is  but  the  voice  of  fanaticism  j  the  im- 
partial world  cannoF  be  always  blind  to  Uie  truth.  In  his 
native!  and^  the  ^African  is  a  barbarian.  A  faint  attempt  at 
society,  rounded  it  is  true  upon  the  sword,  and  some  notion  of 
the  culinary  art  alone  lift  liira  above  the  savage;  in  all  other 
important  respects  they  are  alike.  Even  his  society  is  but  a 
series  of  despotisms;  each  superior  grade  being  absolnte 
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isiaster  of  that  beneath  it ;  laws  aiid  self-control  are  unknown, 
and  cruelty  is  esteemed  an  appropriate  manner  of  manifesting 
the  most  elevating  emotions — religion,  grief j  joy  for  victor. 
It  is  needlefis  to  refer  to  the  sanguinary  ^^cnstoms"  so  often 
described  hj  travelers.  Polygamy,  theft,  violence  and  false- 
hood, are  virtues ;  nothing  is  so  ennobling  as  the  gratiflcation 
of  revcngCj  and  the  more  crnel  the  means,  the  more  credit  t<' 
the  actor.  The  shedding  of  blood  is  gratefnl  to  their  God, 
whose  attributes  are  of  the  most  bestial  description.  A  violent 
death  is  tlie  natural  and  anticipated  end  of  a  vicious  life. 
Add  to  this  a  dislike  of  toreirniei-s,  aa  nianifested  in  the  assae- 
aination  of  travelers,  and  we  nave  a  faithful  picture  of  negro 
life  at  home.  Between  them  and  ug  there  le  no  eympatliy, 
no  point  of  contact;  our  system  of  civilization  and  theirs  of 
barbarism  cannot  exist  side  by  side,  one  must  yield.  In 
Africa  death  to  the  European  is  the  method  of  reconciling 
this  incompatibility.  Such  is  the  populatioUj  which,  chatter- 
ing a  foreign,  tongue,  is  to  be  distributed  in  myriads  tJirough- 
out  the  land. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  vast  and  novel  influx  would 
affect  our  slaves  only  in  an  economical  point  of  view^  All 
liistory  and  experience  teach  that  the  infusion  of  an  inferior 
class  of  beings  in  the  midst  of  those  who,  from  wdiatever  cause 
are  their  superiors,  is  detrimentaL  Had  not  that  crowd  of 
wretched  foreigners  and  barbarians  flowed  into  Rome  during 
the  latter  days  of  the  Bepublic,  and  by  cc*ntamination,  cor- 
rupted the  lioman  Plebs.,  she  had  never  lost  her  liberties. 
Her  regeneration  required  tlie  invasion  of  anotlier  race*  rude, 
it  is  true,  but  hardy  m  all  the  virtues  that  form  the  strength 
of  manhood.  We  have  seen  the  position  in  the  scale  of  ex- 
istence occupied  by  the  native  Atrican;  it  is  not  venturing 
upon  debatable  ground  to  assign  a  totally  different  and 
higlier  position  to  the  American  slave,  Tlie  foundation  of 
character  is  doubtless  the  same,  but  here  every  influence  is 
brought  to  develope  its  favorable,  there  its  unfavorable  eide ; 
here  li  is  vices  are  repressed  by  force,  if  need  be,  there  they 
prc^cure  him  distinction  and  importance;  liere  he  is  elevated 
and  sustained  by  an  all-powerful  civilization,  there  the  effect 
of  natural  bai'barism  keeps  him  to  a  stagnant  level.  Indeed, 
so  completely  has  a  residence  of  several  generations  hi  a  chrie- 
tian  land  altered  his  being,  that  but  for  his  intellectual  infe- 
riority, his  color,  and  his  want  of  the  power  to  stand  alone, 
the  American  slave  would  scarcely  be  recognized  as  of  the 
same  race.  Labor  is  no  longer  so  essentially  repugnant  to 
his  dispoBition,  as  to  necessitate  the  continual  turror  of  tlie 
lash  to  force  him  to  its  dischai^ge.  He  feels  an  interest  in  the 
soil  upon  which  he  works,  and  recognizes  the  solidarity  exist* 
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ing  between  himself  and  his  owner.     He  is  attatched  to 
familj  when  treated  with  kindness,  is  prond  of  his  young] 
master  and  mistrees,  and  who  greeted  ns  on  our  return  home  j 
during  the  school  raeationg,  with  a  warmer  welcome  or  a  ^ 
more  beaming  face  than  the  old  Bervanta  of  the  household. 
He  18  unacquainted  with  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  freedom ; ' 
nor  has  he  ever  seen  his  own  race  in  that  position,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  wretched  half-breeds,  that  linger  about  ex- 1 
citing  neither  his  respect  nor  his  envy.     He  regards  the  white 
man  as  something  superior;  considers  liberty  as  peculiar  to 
him,  and  not  within  the  reach  of  the  slave.     Hence  he  has 
but  little  aspiration  towards  that  which  he  cannot  by  any 
possibility  attain*    Katiire  has  created  him  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  a  superior,  and  the  thought  of  resistance  rarely 
crosses  his  mind  otherwise  than  as  a  mere  transient  idea,  ex- 
cited by  some  peculiar  circumstances.     Obedience  has  con- 
sequently become  a  part  of  his  nature ;  he  obeys  not  from 
fear,  but  from  education.     His  moml  nature  is  instructed;  he 
is  no  longer  a  mere  animal  of  toil;  he  knows  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong ;  that  because  he  is  a  slave,  he  is 
not  therefore  free  from  the  obligations  of  duty,  but  is  respon- 
sible as  a  moral  agent*    True  he  has  not  the  intellect  to  com- 
prehend tlie  great  trutlis  of  Christianity,  but  it  has  teachings 
suited  even  to  his  capacitv,  and  it  will  require  exceeding 
hardihood  to  deny  the  weiglit  of  such  considerations.     In  the 
midst  of  this  people,  of  whom  we  ai*©  the  moral,  as  well  as 
the  physical  guardians,  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  a  class  of  I 
creatures  in  all  essential  developmeutB  entirely  different,  who  i 
do  not  what  they  are  commanded,  but  what  they  are  forced 
to  do;  who  recognize  no  duties;  who  have  never  heard  of  laws, 
to  whom  industry  is  unknown ;  who  are  yet  to  learn  that  i 
treachery  and  bloodshedding  are  wrongs  who  have  been  torn 
from  their  native  land,  and  transferred  to  a  atrange  soil  and  a 
strange  climate,  to  obey  the  behests  of  a  sti-ange  master. 
What  wilt  be  the  effect  upon  our  slaves  ?    Tliose  who  antici- 

tvate  only  the  elevation  of  the  barbarian,  have  sadly  misread 
listory,  and  particularly  the  history  of  this  race.  There  are 
races  in  the  world  capable,  apparentl3%  of  indefinite  self  de- 
velopment, as  the  Celtic,  the  Teutonic ;  otliera  have  this  power 
up  to  a  certain  degree,  as  the  Egyptians,  and  perhaps  the 
^^^Oninese ;  others  are  without  it,  and  prominentl}^  among  them 
^P^^lhe  negro  race.  Tliey  receive  all  light  from  above;  it  is  not 
only  necessary  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  good  influ- 
ences, but  to  none  save  good  inflaenoee.  Tlie  tendency  of 
such  is  always  downwards,  and  evil  communications  will 
corrupt  more  than  good  examples  can  improve.  Hence  it  is, 
that  our  planters  make  such  a  point  of  sending  an  incorrigi- 
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l>le  negi'o  entirely  out  of  the  State.  Tlie  great  improvement, 
which  we,  under  Pro%^idence,  have  been  the  means  of  effect- 
ing, is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  slave-trade  never  flourished 
in  America,  and,  for  many  years,  has  been  eujipresRcd*  Re- 
open this  flood-gate  of  impurity,  and  all  that  we  have  accom- 
plighed  in  half  a  century  would  be  lost ;  the  cheapest  defenae 
of  our  institution  wonki  be  Bacrificed  to  a  mere  experiment, 
the  good  and  the  bad  would  he  irrevocably  confounded,  and 
what  would  bo  the  moral  specific  gravity  of  the  compound,  it 
is  distasteful  to  conjecture.  So  much  for  the  effect  upon  our 
filaves. 

As  masters,  we  would  have  still  less  reason  to  be  gratified 
with  the  result.  In  the  present  condition  of  South  Carolina, 
agricultural  life  is  preferred  by  the  great  majority  of  her 
citizens,  and  is  recommended  by  many  other  consif^crations 
than  mere  pecuniary  interest  They  are  loth  to  yield  up  or 
desert  the  homes  ot*^  their  forefathers.  They  find  that  their 
natural  feeling  of  independence  are  gratihed,  by  treading 
habitually  tlieir  own  grounds ;  that  their  children  grow  up  in 
a  purer  atmnsphere,  far  from  the  temptations  of  city  life. 
The  Commonwealth,  too,  derives  an  advantage  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  hardy,  self-reliant,  refined  and  educated  body  of 
citizens,  who  are,  perhaps,  more  warmly  attached  to  her  soil, 
from  owning  if,  and  directly  superintending  its  cultivation. 
But  to  the  existence  of  this  class  of  population,  the  certainty 
of  security  to  isolated  families  is  an  absolute  requisite.  Hence, 
it  exists  only  in  countries  such  as  England  and  the  United 
States,  which  have  ffeueral)}'  been  free  from  the  curse  of 
foreign  invasion  and  internal  violence;  while  in  France, 
Spain,  ikc.,  &c.,  it  is  unknown,  witli  the  occasional  exception 
of  some  feudal  Baron,  who  still  keeps  up  an  army  of  retamers, 
sufficient  to  ensure  his  castle  against  surprise.  One  of  the 
charms  of  plantation  life  consists  in  the  pleasant  intercourse 
between  master  and  slave;  characterized,  as  it  generally  is, 
by  kindness  of  feeling  on  both  sides.  The  introduction  of 
half  a  million  raw  Arricans,  such  as  have  been  described, 
would  quickly  alter  this  state  of  things.  T!ie  idea  of  leaving 
one's  family,  even  for  a  day,  amia  a  mass  of  barbarians — 
vicious,  unruly,  disconteuted,  accustoTued  to  the  rule  of  force, 
speaking  a  different  language,  and  never  having  learned  to 
regard  their  master  as  their  friend — would  be  revoking  to 
human  nature.  We  would  gradually  come  to  live  as  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Europe ;  proprietors  would  cluster  in  cities 
and  villages,  paying  only  occasional  visits  to  their  property ; 
plantations  would  soon  bo  held  in  copartnership,  as  invest- 
ments, and  the  only  interest  felt  wonla  be  in  the  factor's  bal- 
ance.   The  owner  would  cease  to  disturb  himself  about  th« 
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moral  or  pliyeical  condition  of  his  elave.     How  could  h€ 
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verse! 
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Jiize  witti  creatures 
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til  wliom  lie  could  not  even  conJ 
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bis  children  to  a  K^'i^g  of  eava- 
,ges,  accustomed  to  poisoiJ  or  to  murder;  or,  if  neliad  been 
unlucky  as  to  purchase  out  of  a  nation  of  that  description 
— to  cannibalii?m  ?  If  perchance  his  servants  died  frotn 
cruelty,  or  over  Avork,  in  his  absence,  the  slave-trade  would 
offer  a  cheap  substitute,  and  there  would  be  no  neijrhborhood 
of  gentlemen  to  brand  him  with  public  opinion.  We  would 
soon  be  driven  to  all  those  appliances,  wMiich  are  necessary 
where  force  is  acknowledged,  to  be  the  only  lever  of  goveni- 
roent.  That  such  a  change  would  take  place  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. To  pronounce  it  desirable  would  be  to  offer  a  senselett^ 
indignity  to  every  owner  of  a  plantation ;  for  thougbj  in 
argument  with  strangers,  we  frequently  treat  the  bond  be- 
tween master  and  slave— ensuring  protection  to  the  one  and 
obedience  to  the  other— as  merely  pecuniary ;  yet,  we  con- 
fess to  oui-selves,  that  this  mode  of  defending  the  institution 
is  forced  upon  us  by  the  necessity  of  selecting  such  consider- 
ations  as  will  be  appreciated  by  our  opponents ;  while  every 
slaveholder  would  be  indignant  at  the  tbought  that  those  by 
-whom  he  bad  been  surrounded  from  his  youth  had  no  other 
claim  upon  him  than  bis  horse  or  big  ox.  The  injurious  effect 
of  the  slave*trade,  under  this  aspect,  would  be  more  severely 
felt  in  the  parishes  than  in  the  hill  country— owing  to  the 

fjreat  preponderance  of  the  slave  population,  w^hich  always 
las  existed  there,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  always 
will  exist 

If  the  relation  of  individual  owners  towards  their  slaveS- 
would  be  affected,  not  less  would  he  the  change  in  the  re-1 
lation  of  society  to  the  subject  masses  in  its  bosom.     It  is  al 
universal  opinion  abroad,  that  we  retain  our  authority  tliroughl 
tlie  ignorance  of  our  slaves  as  to  their  real  strength ;  exact 
the  reverse  is  the  case :  w^e  hold  it  undisputed — because 
their  knowledge  of  tlieir  real  strength.     An  ignorant  man 
controlled  only  by  visible  exhibition  of  power;  it  require 
education— and  a  considerable  degree  of  education— to  enabk 
him  to  comprehend  obedience  to  the  law,  as  such ;  to  enabk 
him  to  see,  m  the  sheriff,  not  an  individual  man,  nor  th€ 
leader  cif  an  armed  posse,  but  the  repreeontative  of  the  latenll 
force  of  a  whole  society.    This  is  an  idea  inculcated  by  knowl- 
edge—not ignorance.     Prussia  is  a  striking  instance  uf  tli« 
power  of  education,  in  causing  a  nation  of  brave  men  to  sul 
mit  to  an  unUmited  military  despotism.     Were  our  slave 
ignorant  savages,  we  would,  indeed,  hold  our  individual  li^ 
by  sufferance.    Visible  power  and  authority  they  woidd 
spectj  and  nothing  else ;  nence,  it  would  be  necessary  to  renderj 
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power  visible — unseenj  it  would  be  despised.  Moreover, 
nations,  as  well  as  individuale,  can  be  educated  to  obedience, 
and  the  opposite.  An  African,  wbose  ancestors  bave  delighted 
his  yoiitn  with  tales  of  war  and  reeistance  to  control,  grows 
np  with  this  sentiment  strong  in  his  breast ;  the  American 
slave,  who  has  never  heard,  save  of  peaceable  snbmisBion,  is 
naturally  inclined  to  submit.  Some  nations,  by  being  often 
conquered,  have  been  thus  rendered  permanent  cowards,  and 
flee  at  the  sight  of  a  soldier  or  a  pobcenian.  We  suck  in  re- 
hellion  or  obedience  %vith  our  mother's  milk.  The  Aniericanh 
afford  an  illustration  of  this  principle.  Perhaps  no  nation  oit 
the  globe  is  more  high  tempered,  restless,  excitable  and 
violent  in  resistance  to  illegitimate  authority,  than  the  inhab- 
itants of  these  Southern  States ;  yet,  none  submit  with  more 
cheerfolness  and  alacrity  to  tlie  commands  of  the  law,  how- 
ever disagreeable.  The  American  General  at  the  head  of  a 
conquering  army  in  Mexico,  with  a  prostrate  nation  at  his 
feet,  was  ordered  to  lay  down  his  conrnmnd  and  appear  be- 
fore a  court  martial;  he  unhesitatingly  obeyed  the  mandate; 
Mexicans  were  unable  to  comprehend  such  conduct;  an 
American  would  have  been  incapable  of  comprehending  any 
other;  the  one  had  been  educated  to  law,  the  other  to  anarchy* 
Our  slaves  have  been  eolijected  to  the  same  influence  as  our- 
selves; tliey  obey,  witliout  question,  tlie  law  of  tlieir  position; 
and  as  a  remarkable  consequence,  there  has  not  been  a  com- 
motion in  the  slave  population  of  this,  the  most  decidedly 
slave  State  in  the  Union,  since  the  suppression  of  the  trade, 
with  the  single  exception  of  182^,  whicli  was  entirely  owing 
to  emissaries  from  the  West  Indies ;  and  was,  moreover,  much 
exaggerated  in  the  reports  of  the  time.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  another  will  ever  take  place?  A  partial  outbreak  they, 
of  course,  will  not  make ;  and  the  same  knowledge  which 
would  fit  them  for  a  general  insurrection,  will  most  cnectually 
det^r  them,  by  showmg  its  utter  futility.  Witli  the  introdoc* 
tion  of  savages,  a  new  night  would  descend ;  the  very  igno- 
rmice  by  which  they  would  be  incapacitated  for  a  grand 
scheme,  would  urge  them  to  outrages,  individual  and  con- 
certed, of  a  minor  character,  for  which  an  unknown  tongue 
would  afford  convenient  means  of  conceabuent.  Tliefts, 
murders,  plantation  riots  would  be  the  order  of  the  day,  imtil 
the  old  West  India  system  was  introduced,  to  which  we  would 
Boon  be  driven. 

Such  would  be  the  natural  effect  of  the  realization  of  this 
project,  upon  slaves,  slaveholders,  and  the  community  at 
large.  Experiences  corroborate  these  deductions.  The  awful 
character  of  Komau  slavery,  where  the  bond  of  duty  was  not 
correlativej  and  where  it  was  consequently  not  considered 
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improper  to  expose  such  slaves  as  had  outlived  the  period  of 
active  labor,  to  starve  on  an  island  in  tire  Tiber,  is  well  known, 
and  it  is  also  well  known  that  its  worst  features  were  devel- 
oped bj  the  wars  of  the  Kepoblic,  which  by  reducing  whole 
nations  of  barbarians  to  captivitj,  nrodnced  effects  similar  to 
those  of  the  modern  slave-trade.  JBut  it  is  useless  to  investi- 
gate a  system,  which,  in  its  practical  operations,  has  so  little 
eiinilarity  to  our  own.  The  West  India  sye^tem,  in  ite  origin* 
and  general  features,  offers  many  more  points  of  contact,  yet 
we  know  that  there  the  slave  %va8  considered  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  labor;  that  the  problem  was  at  a  given  price,  to  ex- 
tort from  hiin  the  greatest  amount  of  work  ;  that  the  average 
length  of  his  life  was  seven  yearn,  at  the  end  of  which  his 
place  was  supplied  with  a  new  African;  that  the  idea  of  any 
other  than  a  mere  economical  relation  between  them,  never 
entered  into  the  brain  of  either^ — the  ne^ro  exchanged  an 
African  for  an  American  ina^ster,  whether  the  exchange  were 
beneficial  depended  upon  circumstances — that  one  desideratum 
was  to  prevent  his  killing  himself  or  his  master,  being  fi'om 
his  bamarous  nature,  prone  to  do  both  ;  that  the  means  of 
control  were  suited  to  tlie  nature  of  the  authority ;  chains,  cart- 
whips,  swords,  biu-racons  were  in  ordinary  use  on  every  plan- 
t-ation.  Certainly  tliere  was  an  essential  difference  between 
their  system  and  ours.  Nor  is  the  history  of  Carolina  devoid  of 
the  teachinga  of  experience  to  those  who  arc  willing  to  he 
taught.  One  peculiarity  of  the  ante-revolutionary  system, 
was  th«  great  apprehension  tuanifested  of  certain  onenses, 
which  now  rarely  occur,  or  if  so,  are  not  attended  with  seri- 
ous consequences.  Runaways  seem  to  have  been,  as  in  the 
West  Indies,  great  objects  of  dread  ;  every  variety  of  punish- 
ment was  invented  to  deter  them,  and  perhaps  not  without 
reason,  as  contemporaneous  narratives  show  thera  to  have 
tilled  the  woods,  and  to  have  been  of  the  most  desperate 
character,  recoOTizable  only  by  the  brand  of  their  owner 
burnt  in  upon  them.  Another  was  tlie  continual  fear  of  in- 
surrection, for  which  there  was  ample  justificatiun.  Another, 
was  the  cruel  corporeal  nature  of  the  punishments  prescribed. 
A  glance  at  the  statute  book  will  bring  tliese  facts  into  relief. 

Offering  violence  to  a  christian  white  person,  was  punished, 
for  the  second  offense,  by  splitting  the  nose  and  burning  the 
face;  for  the  third  offense,  death.  (Acts  of  Assemblv,  1690, 
see.  1 ;  Acts  of  Assembly,  1712,  sec.  17.)  For  petty  larceny, 
tlic  punishment  was,  second  offense,  cutting  off  the  ear,  or 
branding  on  the  forehead;  third  offense,  splitting  the  noee; 
fourth  offense  death.    (Acts  of  Assembly,  1712,  sec.  10.) 

Every  captain  was  required  to  pursue  and  capture  a  runa- 
way, dead  or  alive-     (Acts  of  Assembly,  1690,  sec.  9.)    For 
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tlie  first  offense,  the  pnnishmcnt  was  wliipping ;  for  tlie  sec- 
ond, branding  with  the  letter  K, ;  for  the  third  cutting  oii 
the  ear;  for  the  fourth^  gehling;  far  the  fifth,  cutting  ofi  one 
leg,  or  death.     (Acta  of  AeBembljj  1712,  bcc-  19.) 

The  Act  of  1751,  reciting  that  poisonings  had  become  very 
frequent,  proceeds  to  denounce  an  especial  pnuishnient  upon 
that  horrible  crime,  &c.,  &c,,  ifec. 

Indeed,  the  puni&hmeuts  upon  slaves  were  eutirely  differ* 
ent  from  those  now  existing,  and  from  those  imposed  at  the 
time  upon  the  whites — an  ajipeal  being  made  in  the  one  ca»e 
to  the  Dodv,  in  the  other  to  the  moral  nature.  Most  of  the 
offenses  aoovementioned,  have  disappeared  or  have  ceased 
to  excite  apprehension,  and  the  penalties  have  been  forgotten, 
insomuch  that  few  know  they  ever  existed.  What  M^as  the 
reason  of  this  change?  Why  is  it  that  our  government  of 
slaves  is  so  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  hist  century,  or 
is  now  in  the  West  Indies?  SometJiing  is  undonbtedly'  due 
to  the  progrese  of  the  world,  and  to  the  fact,  tliat  we  Imve 
been  snbjected  to  all  the  elevating  inflnencee  of  republican 
government,  which  has  taught  xm  the  difhcuU  lesson  of  self- 
restraint*  Knowing  no  superior,  we  are  free  from  that  petty 
tyranny,  so  universally  characteristic  of  those  who  have  them- 
selves a  master.  It  is  a  pardonable  vanity  to  suppose  this 
fonn  of  government  best  calculated  to  develope  all  that  is 
noble  and  o^euerous  in  a  people.  But  vxiv  ancestors,  though 
not  repubhcans,  were  in  most  respects  free  as  ourselves. 
Neither  can  this  difference  be  ascribed  to  their  former  cruelty 
of  disposition,  llefinement  and  humanity  were  their  posses- 
sion in  England  and  France,  and  were  clierished  by  them 
also  in  the  forests  of  America.  Bigotry  and  savage  intole- 
rance formed  no  part  of  their  character;  they  were  not  witch- 
burners  or  quaker-hangers,  nor  did  they  in  the  mere  wanton- 
neas  of  despotism  enact  unnecessary  Bhie  Laws,  In  all  their 
troubles,  they  never  forgot  that  tlieir  origin  was  in  the  dipper, 
not  the  lower  classes  of  the  fatherhind.  Indeed,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  impose  in  these  very  statutes,  heavy  penalties 
upon  such  masters  as  shouSd  neglect  or  refuse  to  inflict  the 
cruel  punishments  prescribed,  proving  (hat  the}'  were  revolt- 
ing to  the  spint  of  individuals,  but  deemed  by  the  collective 
legislative  wisdom  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  State* 
Bat  it  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  causes  of  this  severity  ; 
they  are  set  forth  in  the  preambles  to  the  statutes  theraselvee 
— that  to  the  Act  of  1712  is  as  follows;  **  Whereas  the  plan- 
tations and  estates  of  this  Province  cannot  be  well  and  suffi- 
ciently managed  and  brought  into  use  without  the  labor  and 
service  of  negroes,  and  other  slaves,  and  Ibrasmuch  as  the 
negroes  and  other  slaves  brought  among  the  people  of  thi» 
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Province  for  that  purpose  arc  of  barbarooB,  wild  and  savage' 
natures,  such  ag  renders  tbera  wholly  iinr|ualified  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  laws,  costoms,  and  practices  of  this  Provmce, 
but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  m\ch  other  conetitutioiis, 
laws  and  orders  should  in  this  Province  be  made  and  enacted 
for  the  good  regulating  and  ordering  of  them,  as  may  restrain 
the  disorders,  rapines  and  inhumanity  to  which  they  are 
naturally  proae  and  inclined,  and  may  also  tend  to  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  people  of  this  Province  and  their  estates, 
Be  it  therolore,  t&c.,  c\:c."  That  to  the  Acts  of  Assembly,  of 
1740j  says,  "Whereas,  the  great  importation  of  negroes  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  who  are  generally  of  a  barbarous  and 
iiavage  disposition,  may  Iiereafter  prove  of  very  dangerous 
consequence  to  the  peace  and  safetv  of  this  Province,  and 
which  we  have  now  more  reason  to  oo  apprehensive  of,  from 
the  late  rising  in  rebellion  of  a  great  number  of  negroes, 
lately  impnrtea  into  this  Province  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
in  the  thickest  settlements  of  this  Province,  and  barbarously 
murdering  upw^ards  of  twenty  persons  of  his  Majesty's  faithful 
subjects  of  tliis  Province,  within  about  twenty  miles  from  tlie 
capital  of  this  Province,  &c.,  &cJ'  Tlie  preambles  to  vari- 
ous other  Acts  are  substantiall}'  the  same.  Here,  then,  we 
liave  this  mystery  revealed.  We  at  length  understand  why 
a  runaway  should  be  so  fearful  a  character;  why  poisonings 
should  be  so  common  as  to  attract  especial  legisfative  notice ; 
wliy  petty  larceny  should  be  so  incorrigible.  The  African 
was  of  "a  barbarous,  wild,  and  savage  nature,"  "naturally 
l*rone  to  disorders^  ra^jines  and  inhumanity,"  in  his  own 
country ;  transferring  hira  among  a  people  whom  he  did  not 
know,  and  with  whom  he  could  not  converse,  did  not  alter 
these  traits.  Accustomed  to  obey  only  visible  manifestations 
of  brute  force,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  the  same  machinery 
here  to  accomplish  the  same  end;  hence,  the  cutting  off  of 
ears,  branding,  splitting  of  noses,  cutting  off  of  legs.  It  was 
necessary  to  anpcal  to  his  physical  senses.  What  did  he 
know  of  dutv?  What  did  he  care  for  a  moral  rebuke? 
He  must  see  bis  blood  flow.  That  bad  always  been  in  liis 
eyes  the  appropriate  method  of  manifesting  disapprobation, 
and  that  alone  tfid  he  comprehend.  Such  a  character,  escaped 
into  the  swamps,  was,  indeed,  a  terror  to  the  neighborhood ; 
famisliing  from  hunger,  without  the  means  of  speech,  which 
might  enable  him  to  impose  on  a  pasaer-by— restrained  by  no 
idea  of  right  or  wrong,  ne  plunged  at  night,  like  a  ravenous 
wolf,  on  sleeping  household,  or  attacked  m  bands,  with  staves 
and  poles,  the  unwary  traveler.  What  hope  was  there  of 
permanently  reforming  such  a  creature  from  theft?  The 
offending  member  must  be  cut  off  on  slight  provocation,  lest 
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it  infect  the  Bound.    Such  waa  the  surgery  requisite,  and 
such  was  the  surgery  employed. 

The  regulations  for  securing  the  province  against  luenrrec- 
tioDs,  (mere  local  affairs  it  is  true^  but  very  bloody,)  originated 
ill  tlie  same  causes;  slave  hnts  were  to  he  carefully  searched 
at  certain  periods  for  concealed  weapons,  gnnsj  clubs,  &c*, 
&c.;  every  master  was  required  to  keep  hie  gim  '*in  the 
nioet  private,  and  least  frequented  room  in  thehojise,''  *' every 
white  man  under  sixty,  was  to  go  to  church  witli,  and  carry 
into  the  church,"  his  musket  and  six  rounds,  and  the  Church 
Wardens  were  to  enforce  this  regulation ;  penalties  were  im- 
posed upon  the  neglect  to  comply  with  these  laws,     Noi* 
need  the  apprehension  of  our  ancestors  seem  idle  j  surrounded 
by  a  population  as  they  have  described  it,  such  precautions 
were  eminently  necessary,  and  were  tested  on  more  than  one 
«»cca8ion.    The  West  Indies  furnish  a  lamentable  instance  of 
the  folly  of  filling  the  country  with  a  preponderating  number 
uf  barbarians.     In  Jamaica,  tor  instance,  the  ratio  in  1821,  is 
said  to  have  been  as  28,000  wliites  to  345,000  slaves.     Conse* 
<}tiently,  when  the  mother  country,  like  Saturn  of  old,  raised 
her  hand  to  destroy  them,  they  succumbed  without  a  struggle; 
the  disjointed  fragments  of  their  former  society  floated  awhile 
upon  a  sea  of  enemies,  and  then  disappeared  forever.    In 
those  islands,  where  the  contest  lay  between  master  and  slave, 
jiimilar  causes  produced  similar  results.     It  would  be  woful 
statesmanship  to  overlook  this  effect  of  a  revival  of  the  slave- 
trade,  when  the  history  of  our  own  country,  and  the  West 
Indies,  shows  that  in  such  an  event,  commotions  must  be 
frequent,  and  M^ill  always  be  excited  by  discontented  Africans, 
The  great  Jamaica  rebellion  of  17'>0  commenced  on  a  plan- 
tation,  where   the  slaves  had    hoen   well  treated,   and  was 
entirely  owing  to  a  negro,  wlio  had  been  a  chief  in  his  own 
country,  and  waa  hence  particularly  restive  in  slavery.    Nor 
do  we  enjoy  an  immunity  from  loreign  invasion*     Suppose 
then  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade  to  be  accompanied  by  all 
its  anticipated  advantages,  that  tlie  wliites  be  merely  the  di- 
i-ectors,  each  of  a  great  number  of  slaves,  in  tlie  ratio  of  di- 
recting to  executing  powers;  supp^^se  this  to  be  the  only 
occupation  for  a  white  man,  we  should  be  confronted  by  the 
fatal  example  of  the  West  Indies,  where  this  system  existed 
in  peilection,  where  the  masters  were  afraid  to  appeal  to 
arms  against  the  mother  country,  lest  a  decree  of  emancipation 
should  raise  a  wave  of  barbaric  ferocity  to  overwhelm  them. 
Such  a  state  of  things  would  render  us,  as  it  did  them,  slothful, 
idle,  sensual,  witliout  energy  or  the  capacity  of  resistance, 
and  exposed  to  the  insults  of  every  opponent.     In  a  mere 
military  point  of  view,  then,  the  slave-trade  would  work  a 
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Bcrious  injury  by  siirrouiiding  our  hearths  with  a  race  who 
would  he  eiieniieg  in  peace  and  in  wm\ 

Another  and  most  iniporUiDt  lesson  is  taoght  ub  by  history. 
It  16  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  AfricanB  im- 

Sorted  into  the  Weet  Indiua  since  tlie  opening  of  the  trade* 
ut  it  is  probably  ijreater  than  supposed ;  some  nave  estimated 
it  for  the  British  Islands  alone  at  1,700,000,  others  at  2,lU0,00O ; 
othei'8  higher  stilL  After  178  years^  but  780,9D3  remained 
to  be  registered  for  emancipation.  Between  1680  and  1776  a 
period  of  ninety-six  yeara,  800,000  negroes,  it  is  said,  were 
imported  into  Santo  Domingo ;  at  the  latter  date  290,800 
remained.  The  decrease  in  Cuba  has  been  estimated  by 
competent  anthorities  at  from  five  to  ten  percent,  per  annum. 
Thus  statistics  disclose  the  fearful  fact,  that  in  a  climate  siini* 
lar  to  their  own,  surrounded  by  tropical  abundance,  the 
African  slave  population  has  not  even  preserved  itself  in  the 
course  of  nature,  but  despite  the  continued  renovation,  has 
decreased  at  the  rate  of  huudreds  per  cent,  in  the  century. 
The  fact  is  universally  admitted,  ana  in  the  British  Parliament 
was  lirged  by  the  advocates  of  the  slave-trade  as  an  argument 
for  keeping  open  a  source  of  supply.  In  the  United  States  a 
gratilyiug  dinereuce  meets  the  view.  The  whole  nnmber, 
imported  has  been  estimated  at  400,000.  Since  the  year 
1790  the  increase  has  been  at  the  rate  of  tweiity-eight  per 
cent*  for  every  decade,  and  the  actual  number  is  now  some 
four  mi U ions.  By  reference  to  the  character  of  the  imp^>r- 
tations,  this  fact  will  be  placed  in  a  still  more  striking  point 
of  view.  For  obvious  reasons  the  Africans  imported  are  sel- 
dom without  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty,  thus  iu  the  prime 
of  life,  and  best  calculated  to  increase  the  population  among 
which  they  are  diffused.  Now  the  proportion  of  female 
slaves  in  the  United  States,  between  these  ages,  is  about 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  slaves,  and  of  both 
males  and  females  in  like  manner,  about  forty  per  cent.;  the 
ratio  of  increajso  tlicu  to  the  latter,  instead  of  twenty -eight, 
would  be  seveuty  per  cent.,  and  to  the  former  one  liun(&ed 
and  forty  per  cent,  for  eacli  decade.  Now  why  should  the 
slave  population  decrease  in  a  country  similar  to  tlieir  own, 
and  increase  in  one  altogether  different?  What  can  have 
overcome  the  disadvantage  of  climate  and  produced  such 
contrary  results?  So  irreconcilable  a  difference  iu  the  result 
must  be  owing  to  some  radical  difference  between  the  two 
eysteniB.  They  resemble  each  other  in  every  respect  but  one, 
and  that  is  the  existence  of  tlie  slave-trade;  under  the  one 
system  it  flourished  without  limitation,  under  the  other  it 
never  exist-ed  to  auy  great  extent,  was  almost  suppresBed  from 
1700,  and  absolutely  from  1808*    In  the  one,  the  various  cod* 


BiderationB  already  alladed  to,  debarred  the  African  fi-om  the 
benefit  of  hia  mastered  solieitode,  while  big  clieapnees  deprived 
him  of  any  hold  upon  the  inferior  motives.  His  original 
vices  were  not  eradicated,  they  were  merely  accommoaated 
to  the  new  society  in  which  he  was  placed;  polygamy  became 

EromiBcnoue  concnbinagej  brutal  debaucheries  undermined 
is  health,  and  continued  labor  completed  the  work  of  ruin. 
In  America  the  promptings  of  nature  and  self-interest  alike 
contributed  to  produce  the  opposite  reeult.  Surrounded  io 
hiB  manhood  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  cultivated 
the  paternal  acres  in  his  youth,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
American  planter  to  be  indifferent  to  their  welfare ;  the  kind 
feelings  of  early  days  were  exchanged  on  the  one  hand  for 
the  respectful  attachment  and  obedience  of  age,  and  on  the 
other  for  a  benevolent  Buperintendence,  nature  revolted  at 
treating  one  in  such  a  connection  as  a  mere  instrument  of  toiU 
The  ties  of  marriage,  were  acknowledged  and  respected;  the 
claims  of  helpless  youth,  and  feeble  old  age  recognized,  and 
not  only  moral,  but  physical  wants  supplied;  if  the  cares  of  a 
parent  sometimes  failed,  those  of  a  master  were  ever  present. 
Ilence  this  rapid  increase,  which  would  be  impossible  under 
the  grinding  rule  of  a  tyranny;  the  fact  is  at  once  tlie  conse- 
tjuence  and  proof  of  the  kindest  treatment.  Nor  is  the  con- 
tmuance  of  this  situation  dependant  upon  virtue  alone,  from 
the  influence  of  which  a  considerable  portion  of  mankind 
would  be  exempt,  for  the  dictates  of  worldly  advantage  coun- 
sel the  same  course  to  those  who  are  devoid  of  the  finer  sensi- 
bilities, ill-treatment  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  loss,  for  which 
there  is  no  slave-trade  to  aflbrd  a  cheap  compensation-  Both 
classes  of  owners  are  thus  urged  by  the  motives  respectively 
most  congenial  to  their  natures  to  adopt  the  same  course. 
Revive  the  slave-trade,  and  all  this  will  vanish;  we  shall 
again  find  it  necessary  to  prescribe  by  statute  the  manner  of 
feeding  slaves,  lest  they  be  compelled,  from  want  of  nourish- 
ment, to  seek  refuge  and  subsistence  in  the  forest 

In  taking  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  review  cui-sorily  the  legislation  of  South  Carolinaj  in 
reference  to  tlie  question.  The  British,  having  rested  the 
Aseiento  from  the  SpaniardSj  extended  greatly  their  commerce 
With  Africa,  and  enjoyed,  until  1776,  a  monopoly  of  suuplying 
the  Carolina  slave  market  After  the  peace  of  1783,  tlie  New 
Englandere  obtained  a  participation  m  its  profits.  In  the 
early  history  of  the  Colony,  individuals,  mostly  foreigners, 
holding  high  petitions  under  the  government^  were  interested 
in  this  traffic,  and  it  flourished  greatly,  the  evil  eflects  of 
which  were  soon  felt^  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  statute© 
eoacted : 
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Tfaue  Aoi  of  AsBembly,  of  169S,  for  th«  eooouragement  of  tho  tmporiition 
white  servanta^  after  th«  following  preamble: — Whcreng  Ihe  gr«At  number 
mmoeii  wbi<^h  have  of  late  been  imported  ioto  tbU  Colony,  may  endanger  tbt  I 
Urety  thereof,  if  speedy  meaaurea  be  not  laken^  and  encouragement  given  for 
the  iinportation  of  white  aervawts'* — requires  each  planter  to  take  one  white 
aervartt  for  every  eix  negroea,  ^c.,  A<l, 

The  Act  of  Ataemblj,  of  1712,  '^for  the  more  efTectiial  preventing  of  the 

•preading    of  oontagionB   dborders"    re»t«    npon    the   following  foundation: 

'*  Wbereaa  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbia  Province  have  been  deetroy* 

ed  by  malignanh,  contagious  di«eft»es,  brought  here  frojti  Africa,  and  other  parte 

^'^AmeriGa,  dcro/'    Among  those  enumerat«d,  are  plague,  apotted  fever.  Siaa 

nper,  and  Guinea  fever. 

The  Act  of  Asflcmbly,  of  ltH»  after  the  foUowing  preamble :     '*  And  Whcr#- 

B  the  number  of  negroes  do  extremely  increaae  in  tbis  Province,  and  throoffb 

^^he  afflicting  Providence  of  God,  the  white  |>erfton«  do  not  proportion  ably 

i^tiltlply,  by  reason  whereof  the  safety  of  th^  said  Proviiii?e  is  greatly  endanger^ 

Lad,  for  the  prevention  of  which,  for  the  future,  Ac,  Ac./*  imposes  an  additional 

l^otv  of  £2  upon  every  slave  over  twelve  years  imported  ^'from  any  part  of 

L  Africa." 

The  Act  of  Assembly,  of  1716,  "to  encoorag©  the  import  alion  of  white  aer- 

tante  into  tltis  Province,"  aft«r  the  preamble,  "  Whereas  i^ad  exfierienee  hath 

ght  \M,  that  the  small  number  of  white  inhabitants  of  this  Province,  ii  DOi 

noi en t  to  defend  the  same,  even  against  our  Indian  enemies;  and  where«a 

Jie  number  of  slaves  is  daily  increasiDg  in  this  i'rovince,  which  may  likewiM 

■•ndaoger  the  safety  thereof,  if  speedy  c^re  be  not  taken  to  encourage  the  im- 

.portation  of  white  eervante/*  rec|yires  planters  to  take  one  for  every  ten  slavea^ 

^^«e.,  Ac 

The  Act  of  Aseembly,  of  17 17^  after  the  preamble,  **And  whereas  the  great 
I' importation  of  negroes  into  thia  Province^  in  proportion  to  the  white  inhabitanla 
Mf  the  same,  whereby  the  fotiare  safety  of  this  Ptorinoe   will  be  greatly  en- 
dangered, for  the  prevention  thereof,  Ac,,  &c«,  impos4^5  an  additional  duty  of 
£40  upon  every  negro  alave,  "of  any  age  or  condition,  whatsoever,  aJid  from 
^iny  part  of  the  world." 

The  Act  of  Assembly,  of  1744,  "for  the  further  preventing  the  apreadingef 

I  malignant  and  contagions  diaordera"  has  the  following  preamble:     *' WhefCM 

'it  bath  bi^en  found  by  experience,  that  since  the  importation  of  negroes  ft.nd 

Pilavea  from  the  coast  of  Africa  into   this  Pro vi nee  hath   been  prohibited,   this 

^Province  in  general,  and  CharleBton  in  particular,  hath  been  much  more  healthy 

than  hereioiore  it  bath  been,  Aa,  &c.*' 

The  Act  of  Asaenibly,  of  1740,  and  the  Act  of  Asacmbly,  of  Itfll,  following 
oat  the  Act  of  1716,  impotea  a  tax  upon  the  importation  of  slaves,  to  be  d«- 
roied  to  the  eneonrageoient  of  white  servanta. 

The  Act  of  Asecmbiy,  of  1764,  after  tlie  preamble,  "  Whereas  the  importAtiaii 
of  negroes  equal  in  number,  to  what  have  been  iniportod  of  late  jeara,  may 
prove  of  the  most  dangerous  conaequenee,  in  many  respect*  to  this  Province, 
and  the  beet  way  to  obviate  eueh  dangers,  will  be  by  imposing  Kueh  additional 
duty  upon  them,  as  may  totally  prevent  the  evila^"  imposes  an  additional  duty 
cif£loa 

The  Act  of  Anwmbly,  of  1787,  enaetfl  that  no  negro  or  other  slaTe  fthmll  be 
imported  under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  unlcM  master  come  in  to  reside. 

Another  Act  of  Asaembly,  of  1787,  both  before  the  adoption  of  the  Fedeml 
Constitution,  en  acta  **  that  any  person  Im  porting  or  bringing  into  this  ti^tate  a 
r  negro  slave  contrary  to  the  Act  to  regulate  the  recovery  of  debts^  and  pro- 
riiibiting  the  importation  of  negroeA,  shall,  besides  the  forfeiture  of  such  negro 
I' or  slave,  be  Liable  to  a  penalty  of  £100  in  addition  to  the  forfeiture,  in  ftnd  dj 
I  ftaid  Act  prescribed/' 

The  Act  of  Aflsenibiy,  of  1788,  prohibits  the  importation  of  negroes  or  other 

ilaves,  unloM  at  that  time  the  property  of  eituens  of  the  United  Btatea,  And 

Iwithin  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  and  £100. 

if     The  At<t  of  Assembly,  of  ll'^'i,  after  the  preamble,  ^*  Whereas  it  is  deemed 

Inexpedient  to  increase  the  number  of  slaves  within  the  State  in  onr  present 
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etrcttmatancefl  And  coiaditioQi"  probibito  the  importntioti  of  ilavei  from  AfiiM 
Ibe  Weit  Indies,  or  other  places  beyond  seas,  fur  two  jeari. 

Bv  Act  af  Awembly,  of  ITM,  extended  to  n97> 

Tne  Act  of  Afisomblv,  171)6,  lift-er  tlie  prfaoible,  **  Whereaa^  St  appvars  to  be 
highly  impulitie  to  import  nej^roea  frutii  Arricfi,  or  other  plaee  beyond  fteM^** 
prolilVitB  Btich  hnpofliilion  till  lld%  uoder  pftiu  of  forfeiture  of  tbe  alave,  *tid  A 
flniii  upon  th«*  cnpt-ain^. 

By  Act  of  AHi^emblv,  of  1798,  extended  to  1801. 

Atid  by  Act  of  Assembly,  of  IB 00,  «Jtt«nded  to  1803. 

In  18^^,  all  the  existing  Acta  were  repealed,  and  the  reatriotion  against  im- 
liortation  wa*  confined  to  South  An^ienca,  tins  Weet  Indies,  and  the  other  State* 
of  the  Confederacy,  unless  in  cose  of  the  last,  a  certificate  be  filed  with  tbe 
clerk  of  the  court**' under  the  hands  of  two  magistrates,  and  the  seal  of  Ihe 
clerk  of  the  court  of  the  district^  where  the  said  negro  or  negroet  have  reeid«4 
for  th€  last  twelre  months,  previous  to  the  date  of  the  certificate,  that  suok 
negra  or  negroes  are  peraone  of  good  character,  and  have  not  been  concerood 
in  any  insurrection  or  rebellion. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  sketch,  that  the  injurious  tendenc/ 
of  the  importation  of  barbarism,  is  not  an  idea  originating 
with  yankee  abolitionistB,  and  farced  upon  the  reluctant  South 
88  a  stigma;  it  was  recognized  in  Carolina  as  tar  back  aa 
1714 ;  nor  was  it  then  tlie  creature  of  eicklj  antl  maudlin 
eqaivocators,  who  had  neither  the  firmness  to  give  up  the  in- 
stitution which  they  deplored  and  ej^cused^  nor  to  follow  it  to 
iu  legitimate  deductions.  There  was  no  hint  of  abolition,  no 
distrust  of  slavery ;  but  these  sterling  citizens  had  gufficient 
wisdom  to  perceive  a  vast  difference  between  a  eysteoi  of 
civilized,  and  a  systejn  of  barbarian  slavery.  The  great  hi^ 
torical  Carolinians  of  1789  and  17D1,  many  of  whom  were 
violently  opposed  to  tbis  grant  of  power  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, never  suppohtid  themselves  tliereby  committed  to  an 
approval  of  the  slave-trade,  nor  thought  that  their  condem- 
nation of  this  latter  would  be  inconsistent  with  fidelity  to  th« 
iDstitution  itiself.  They  were  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
developing  it  at  home,  of  keeping  it  free  from  all  foreign  im- 
purities.  Hence  the  preambles;  hence  the  prohibitions  of 
importation  from  Africa,  or  even  from  sieter  States,  unless 
with  evidence  uf  good  character.  Tlie  restriction  against  im- 
jiortation  from  Africa  was  removed  a  few  years  previous  to 
1808,  but  this  was  owing  to  tJie  impossibility  of  preventing 
evasion  of  our  laws,  through  the  want  of  a  State  navy^  and  It 
waft  thought  better  to  bring  them  directly  from  Africa,  than 
receive  them  through  New  York,  as  pretended  Americans ; 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  State  underwent  no  change,  is  proved 
hy  the  subsequent  unanimous  vote  of  her  delegation  in  Con- 
gress. It  is  to  the  wise  statesmanship  of  these  men  that  is 
owing  the  present  felicitous  condition  of  our  laboring  popii- 
lation«  The  progresa  of  a  joint  civilization  since  that  time, 
has  rendered  the  tretitnient  of  slaves  throughout  the  Union 
nearly  the  same ;  there  is  tlierefore  no  longer  any  reaaon  fiar 
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the  Buspicion  which  formerly  existed  with  reepect  to  neffroei 
from  otfier  States,  and  all  laws  against  their  importation liave 
been  repealed.  But  every  day  widens  the  distance  between 
the  American  and  the  native  African  slave,  and  the  wisdom 
which  counselled  the  passage  of  existing  laws  would  imperi- 
tively  demand  their  continuance. 

This  sketch  disclose,  moreover,  that  the  barbarians  them- 
6elve8  were  not  the  only  barbai'ous  things  introduced  by  the 
dave-trade;  it  w^as  accompanied  by  all  manner  of  horrid  dis- 
eases, which  were  not  connned  to  the  city  of  Charleston  alone, 
but  spread  through  tlie  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  irre- 
epective  of  locality  and  climate.  The  West  Indies  have  long 
labored  under  this  affliction ;  certain  species  of  maladies,  ad 
certain  species  of  sharks,  having  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
slaver's  Irom  the  blight  of  Benin  to  the  bay  of  Havana. 

It  shows,  too,  that  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  necessity, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  of  maintaining  a  due  proportion 
between  the  clominant  and  servient  races ;  the  slave-trade  was 
accomp:inied  by  plans  for  tlte  importation  of  a  corresponding 
number  uf  white  servants.  Tlie  message  preft^rring  African 
slaves  to  European  laborers ;  fortunately  we  are  not  compelled 
to  chrjose  between  the  two;  our  own  white  pooulation  in 
creases  with  sufficient  rapidity  for  tlie  slaves  we  bare.  But 
when  it  Is  proposed  to  flood  the  land  with  barbarians,  why  is 
not  60 rue  plan  devised  for  at  least  retaining  our  own  inhabi- 
tants at  home.  A  vast  tide  has  distributed  throughout  the 
West,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
Beventy-niue  native  white  Carolinians  of  all  chisses,  whose 
Tirtues  reflect  honor  upon  the  land  of  their  birth^  but  who 
are  no  longer  devoted  to  her  advancement.  What  means  can 
be  devised  of  preventing  this  evilj  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  certainly 
the  importation  of  barbarians  will  not  render  South  Carolina 
a  raore  attractive  residence  either  to  rich  or  poor,  and  it  would 
be  questionable  statesmanship,  to  embrace  what  the  experi- 
ence of  history,  and  particularly  our  own,  has  shown  to  bean 
evil,  without  providing  in  advance  some  antidote. 

Such  are  some  of  the  objections  to  this  measure ;  the  subject 

not  exhausted ;  many  yet  remain.  The  proposition  cannot 
be  entertained  at  all,  unless  beneficial  to  the  State,  but  the 
converse  does  not  follow;  it  could  be  easily  shown,  that  there 
is  a  vast  diiference  between  bringing  a  Virginia  negro  to 
Carolina,  %vhere  he  finds  nothing  changed,  except  tne  sky 
above  him,  and  catching  one  in  Africa  to  sell  him  into  a  land 
in  every  respect  foreign — but  this  would  lead  into  another 
line  of  argument. 

Tlie  principal  question  having  thus  been  disposed  of^  viz 
whether  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade  would  be  advantageous 
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toSoath  Carolina,  there  remain  certain  minor  points,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  discuBs;  and  suppose  tor  this  purpose,  that 
the  revival  of  the  Bla%"e-trade  would  be  beneficial  to  the  State, 
18  it  deBirable  that  the  qiieetion  should  be  made  an  issue  I 
Few  will  pretend  that  this  measure  is  a  vital  necessity,  a 
matter  of  guch  overwhelming  importance  m  to  oceiipy  the 
whole  political  horizon,  as  did  tlie  claim  of  a  right  to  tax 
America  in  1776.  Will  the  advantages  resnltini^  from  its 
agitation  equal  the  disadvantages?  Place  out  of  view  its  ira- 
practicability ;  admit  for  argument's  sake  tliat  it  is  practicable; 
that  the  nations  at  present  so  violently  opposed  to  it  can  ba 
induced  by  soft  words  or  hard  blows  to  withdraw  tlieir  oppo- 
sition 80  far  as  we  are  con ce rued;  that  the  repeal  of  the  acts 
of  Congress  can  be  obtained.  It  is  undeniable  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  South,  particularly  of  those  who 
take  no  active  part  in  political  agitation,  is  opposed  to  the 
proposition,  and  tliat  if  put  to  the  vote  in  this  State  to-morrow 
It  could  not  obtain  one-tenth  the  suffrages-  And  the  oppo- 
ftition  is  based,  not  upon  considerations  of  expediency  alone, 
but  the  mere  idea  arouses  with  many  a  feeling  of  liorror  and 
disgust;  husband:ii  and  fathers  shudder  at  fiurn»unding  what 
is  moflt  precious  to  them  witli  the  perils  of  a  lieathen  barbarism. 
As  has  been  truly  said,  slaveholders  would  not  view  with 
gratification  a  decline  in  the  price  of  their  slaves;  every  claat 
and  condition  of  society  would  have  canse  of  dissalisfactioOj 
and  the  contest  would  be  fierce  and  bitter  indeed;  tor  the 
inducement  would  be  the  sancity  of  our  firesides.  It  would 
require  long  years  of  unremitting  exertion  and  argument,  of 
continued  and  violent  struggling  to  produce  a  preponderance 
of  aentiment  in  favor  of  the  measure  such  as  now  exists  against 
it;  until  then  the  South  would  be  rent  wiili  convulsive  struff- 
gles  and  pass  througfi  all  the  phases  of  dissension  which  he 
between  unanimity  on  one  side  and  unanimity  on  the  other; 
^laveiiolders  and  non-slavelioldcrs  would  perliaps  be  arrayed 
against  each  other;  the  Northern  and  Southern  slave  States 
would  echo  with  mutual  recriminations  as  the  slave- breeding 
and  slave-destroying  States,  while  the  lurid  glare  of  tlie  abo- 
litionist millcuium  would  illuminate  the  unnatural  warfare. 
The  present  does  not  ajipcar  to  the  undersigned  a  propitious 
time  for  entering  upon  such  a  contest.  It  is  true  the  South 
has  both  greater  power  to  resist,  and  less  cause  to  fear,  uncon- 
stitutional aggression  now  than  ever;  she  has  in  the  main, 
carried  off  the  victory  on  all  the  great  points  which  have 
baen  contested,  and  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  having  obtained 
the  recognition  of  her  constitutional  rights,  without  conmiit- 
ing  aggression  upon  any  other  member  of  the  Confederacy; 
we  have  conquered  a  peace,  but  who  can  prophecy  its  per- 
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petBal  duration?  Should  Carolina  occupy  tliis  respite  in 
Bowing  dissension  broadcast  throughont  the  South!  No;  let 
it  rather  be  epent  in  increasing  her  physical  power,  develop- 
ing her  reBoiirecs,  reconciling  the  dmseneions  among  her 
children  and  sisters,  and  consolidating  by  every  means  in  her 
power  tlie  fabric  of  their  greatness.  Even,  therefore,  if  thi^ 
elave-trade  were  beneticial,  there  would  be  little  room  for 
heeitation  in  this  point  of  riew  between  its  advantages  and 
diBadvantages* 

Suppose,  on  tlie  other  hand,  that  the  slave-trade  would  be 
injurions  to  South  Carolina;  is  the  agitation  of  the  question 
desirable?  This  will  seem  to  many  a  strange  question,  but 
it  must  be  met.  It  is  not  intended  to  impute  directly  or  in- 
directly  a  want  of  sincerity  to  tlie  supporters  of  the  measure ; 
of  coui'se  there  will  be  in  this,  as  in  every  other  party,  men 
destitute  of  political  principle  and  influenced  only  by  motives 
of  self-interest ;  it  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  legis- 
lature to  notice  such ;  but  a  great  many  worthy  pennons  are 
honestly  disposed  to  make  issue  with  the  North  frriin  a  spirit 
of  pure  combativeness,  without  regard  to  the  ostensible  cause. 
Tlie  undersigned  does  not  boast  an  entire  exemption  from 
thifl  failing,  and  is  hence  disposed  to  view  it  with  If  niency  in 
others.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  in  politics  than  this; 
corabativeness  is  a  capital  quality  in  action,  but  in  council 
most  useless  and  injurious.  In  taking  a  false  jMisition  we 
voluntarily  move  down  from  our  Btin:>ngbold  and  offer  the 
enemy  an  advantage;  it  is  possible  to  enter  battle  with  the 
eyes  closed,  but  it  recjuires  a  nmrvellous  constitution  to  keep 
them  closed  after  the  first  stroke,  when  the  weakness  of  our 
defense  must  be  discerned,  and  who  has  not  experienced  the 
Btrengtli  of  that  armour  which  consists  in  the  conviction  of  a 
quarrel  just?  a  defeat  would  sooner  or  later  be  inevitable, 
for  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  truth  must  eventually  pre%*ail- 
The  subject  is  too  important  to  justify  us  in  assuming  any 
ground  not  foilified  by  both  justice  and  expediency.  Mort? 
particularly  would  it  be  unfortunate  for  the  South  to  take  a 
false  step,  since  all  the  propositions  she  has  hitlierto  advanced 
have  been  sustained  by  the  retuniing  good  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  as  we  are  to  tight  a  moral  a&  well  as  a  |H»1itical  bat- 
tle, it  is  highly  desirable  that  we  should  continue  to  l>e 
right. 

If,  then,  it  be  not  for  the  advantage  of  South  Carolina  to 
revive  the  slave-trade,  nor  yet  to  agitate  the  question,  is  it 
deflirable  that  she  should  strive  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the 
existing  laws  upon  the  snbject?  It  tms  already  been  shown 
that  these  laws  were  passed  with  the  approbation  and  votes 
of  her  Representatives  in  Congress,  acting  in  full  sympathy 
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with  their  conetitaent6f  and  that  it  ig  impoBsible  under  the 
circumfitances  to  attach  any  discredit  to  the  inBtitntion,  from 
laws  which  we  ourselves  have  enacted.  For  whose  sake, 
then,  would  this  repeal  be  obtained  ?  Of  course  no  African 
would  be  imported  here,  for,  by  euppositiofi,  tliat  would  be 
injorioas  to  Carolina  and  not  desirable.  If  the  State  would 
not  profit  by  its  revival,  neither  would  her  citizem.  Previous 
to  1808  it  was  carried  on  mostly  by  New  England  men  and 
New  England  capital,  with  agencies  establiehed  in  Charlestonf 
and  since  that  period  it  has  a  clandestine  existence  only  at 
the  North,  No  instance  can  be  adduced  of  a  native  CaroH- 
nian  being  implicated  in  the  remotest  degree.  Our  people 
have  manifested  no  partiality  for  this  commerce,  wnether 
from  a  moral  repugnance  or  from  a  pride  that  scorns  such  an 
occupation,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  the  fact  is  so.  The  ad- 
vantage, thenj  of  such  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  State 
would  accrue  to  the  traders  themselves  and  to  Yankee  capi- 
talists— strangers  who  owe  her  no  allegiance  and  who  have 
no  claims  upon  her  protection.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  trade  itaelf,  few  eulogiums  can  be  passed  upon  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  it.  The  norrors  of  the 
middle  paeeage  have  certainly  not  been  exaggerated,  nor  is  it 
poesible  to  exaggerate  the  crimes  which  will  be  committed  by 
anch  men,  when  engaged  in  an  occupation  where  a  death 
penalty  stares  them  continually  in  the  tace.  Nor  would  the 
impolicy  of  existing  laws  be  any  excuse  for  tlt^ir  conduct. 
Is  there,  then,  any  reason  which  would  justify  South  Carolina 
in  volunteering  to  throw  her  mantle  around  these  outcasta, 
whose  crimes  have  everywhere  driven  them  beyond  the  pale 
of  humanity  ?  Can  we  refrain  from  blushing  at  the  suggestion 
and  from  shrinking  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  guch  con- 
tamination? Never!  let  her  preserve  in  jealous  purity  the 
character  which  has  been  banded  down  to  her  from  former 
generations;  and  if  these  men  need  an  advocate,  let  him  be 
sought  among  those  who  were  bom  upon  the  same  soil  and 
nurtured  under  the  same  heaven* 

In  the  precedent  discussion^  reference  to  such  topics  as 
might  appeal  to  prejndice  ratlier  than  reason  has  been  stndi- 
onSy  avoided.  If  ever  there  was  an  occasion,  when  the  hap- 
pineee  of  South  Carolina  should  be  the  object  of  solicitnue 
and  wise  deliberation,  it  is  this;  but  the  time  for  deliberation 
once  past,  any  hesitation  is  fraught  with  infinite  evil.  The 
qneetioti  having  been  brought  directly  before  the  legislature, 
a  y6»*r  devoted  to  its  consideration,  and  there  remaining 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
State,  it  is  desirable  that  her  position  should  no  longer  bo 
ItuTOcaL    "Die   undersigned^   therefore,  recoamieQ<&  the 
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adoption  of  the  foUowiiig  resolutions,  embodying  to  a  cerfslftl 
extent  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  preceding  report: 

iBt  MeMohfed,  Tliot  in  the  opirtioQ  of  this  body  the  introdaotion  of  bArbAriaiii^ 
whether  eUve  or  free,  from  any  part  of  the  world,  would  be  u^jtiriona  to  the 
beat  interest  of  the  b%t«t<]  of  iSouth  CaroUno, 

24.  BeBohed^  That  iti  the  opitiioa  of  this  bodly  an  endoraement  by  the  legis- 
Iftlure  of  the  propoaition  to  rerlire  the  Africaa  elaTe  triple,  would  be  oalouli^ed 
to  BOW  dtaaeoaion  througbout  the  South  at  a  time  when  ite  union  u  aeoe«saffj 
to  ita  safety. 

Zd.  Eetohedt  That  inaamuch  as  eitisena  of  South  Carolina  do  not  participate 
tn  the  proseoatioQ  of  the  Afrfoan  elave-tradc,  this  State  feels  little  iotereet  in 
tht  apeoiei  of  punishment  denounced  agaic^vt  the  violatora  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  subject,  aad  would  conwder  any  effort  on  her  part  in 
the  axiAting  diriHion  of  aeotiment  at  the  South,  to  procure  their  repeal^  aa  ud* 
Qeeeaeary  and  impolitic  in  the  last  degree. 


ABL  V,-TBE  NATURAL  EQUALITY  OF  MES  TREATED  AS  A 

QUESTION  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  studied  the  Bcience 
of  morale,  that  a  very  important  question  in  philosophy  arised 
when  we  speak  of  natural  principles.  Tlie  quefltion  is,  in 
what  sense  is  nature  the  source  either  of  moral  philosophy  or 
the  principlea  of  social  government  In  otlier  words,  is  na- 
ture an  original  source  of  any  social  rights  in  any  just  sense  t 
We  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  impossible  for  nature  to 
be  tlio  author  of  rights  without  necessarily  being  also  the 
origin  of  wrongs* 

I  am  not  disposed  to  oueBtion  the  importance  or  stability 
of  the  distinctions  in  philosophy,  to  which  wc  give  the  name 
of  rights  and  wrongs.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that 
there  are  moral  rights  and  wroQijB— ^f/€?iW  rij^Iitsand  wrongs; 


sre  are  moral  rights  and  wrongs— ^f/€?iW  ri| 
i,  hence^  the  point  that  I  wien  to  discuss, 


and,  hence  J  the  point  that  I  wieR  to  discuss,  is  the  logical  or 
philosophical  propriety  of  attaching  the  term  natural  to  those 
two  sciences  aa  to  any  of  the  rules  of  conduct  that  go  to  com- 
pose tliem,  I  am,  also,  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  there 
are  natural  rights  and  natural  wrongs,  but  I  purpose  to  con- 
tend that  nature  has  to  do  with  matter  or  material  substances, 
exclusively. 

Matter,  or  material  substances,  may  and  often  does  depart 
from  the  natural  laws  appertaining  to  it  on  them,  and  thisis* 
therefore,  naturally  wrong;  but  I  hold  that  it  cannot  be  called 
moral  wrong,  or  morally  wrong,  because  material  substances 
are  not  the  subjects  of  moral  government. 

Vegetables,  for  example,  are,  if  you  please,  the  material 
body  of  man,  may  in  their  growth  and  development  ^iypart 
from  the  natural  laws  regulating  them,  may  produce  eklfusus 
natuTiBf  as  a  natural  wrong. 

A  Btunted  tree,  or  a  deformed  body,  present  instancee  of^ 
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wrong  in  their  natural  development.  Tbey  are  not  naturally 
riglit;  not  a^  nature,  in  the  fair  and  full  display  of  her  iiniform 
and  coneistent  laws  would  have  produceo,  had  not  some  ex- 
traneuua  or  secondary  cause  operated  to  mar  the  regularity 
of  her  prodnctioDs. 

Tliere  are  certain  laws  of  nature,  fixed  and  uBiform — laws 
that  are  naturally  right,  and  having  relation  to  matter  or  ma- 
terial eubat^ancesj  that  regulate  those  substances  by  way  of 
general  rule^or,  in  other  words,  to  which  material  substance* 
can  form  invaribly,  if  no  hindering  cause  occurs  in  the  history 
of  their  growth,  or  in  the  course  of  their  development,  to  in- 
tertere  with  this  otherwise  invariable  conformity  of  matter 
to  law. 

But  what  I  propose  to  insist  upon  is,  that  natural  rights 
should  not  be  contounded  with  moral  rights,  or  social  prin- 
ciples. If  a  man's  body  is  deformed,  the  body  is  in  that  de- 
formity not  naturally  right,  and  yet  he  may  be  either  morally 
blame-worthy  or  otherwise  for  the  natural  defect. 

You  may  go  into  your  garden  and  find  a  vegetable  de- 
formed, i.  e.,  not  developed  as  nature  would  have  developed  it^ 
had  her  laws  prevailed,  or  been  fully  obeyed  ;  and  alihough 
you  admit  that  it  is  not  naturally  right,  i.  e.^  not  conformed 
to  natural  laws,  you  do  not  attach  the  idea  of  moral  wrong 
either  to  nature  or  the  vegetable. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  make  the  attempt  to  fix  the 
line  of  demarkation  between  moral  and  natural  philosophy 
between  what  is  right,  morally;  what  is  right,  socially;  and 
what  is  right  in  a  natural  point  of  view,  if  those  distinctions 
in  reality  and  truth  exist. 

K  there  be  no  line  of  demarkation  between  moral  and 
natural  philosophy,  such  a  line  aa  will  enable  us  to  pronounce 
witli  confidence  when  we  have  violated  a  moral  law,  and 
when  we  have  infringed  natural  laws,  we  are  nuuiifestly 
thrown  upon  a  sea  of  utmbt  with  respect  to  the  most  import- 
ant subject  that  can  interest  beings  capable  of  being  brought 
under  tne  influence  of  moral  government, 

I  have  studied  these  questions  very  attentively;  nay,  I  may 
add,  I  think,  with  unusual  fidelity  and  zeal,  and  the  result  of 
my  study  is  the  confident  conviction  that  past  philnsophers, 
as  well  as  past  social ogists,  have  confounded  natural  princi* 
plee,  or  natural  philoBuphy,  with  moral  principles  or  ethicB| 
to  the  very  material  detriment  of  both  sciences. 

Even  the  most  important  State  paper  ever  penned  in  this 
country^I  allude  to  the  declaration  of  Amencau  Indepen- 
dence— commits  tliis  error.  It  confounds  natural  rights  with 
the  priociples  of  social  and  moral  philosophy.  It  calls  thee© 
latter  principles  by  the  name  of  fiaturalf  in&tead  of  social  or 
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etliicaL     Hence,  it  speaks  of  natural  rights,  or  applicable ' 
thc5  social  or  moral  relatioTts  of  mankind, 

T/i£^e  relations^  I  admit,  are  under  the  government  of  philo- 
aophical  priuciples,  moral  and  social  ethics,  right  and  wrong 
rules  of  social  intercourse ;  but  as  they  are  not  natural  objectaT 
not  material  substances,  the  laws  or  rules  that  govern  or  regu- 
late them,  should  not  be  called  natural  laws  or  rules. 

I  lay  it  down  as  a  general  proposition,  to  the  soundness  of 
which  I  commit  what  little  reputation  I  may  have,  that  noth- 
ing is  naturally  regulated  that  is  not  matter ;  hence,  I  say 
that  every  natural  object  has  lengtli,  breadth,  and  thickness — 
all  matters  occupies  space  and  time  continuousily.  Hence 
the  pritne  distinction  between  men,  as  social,  moral,  and 
immortal  beijigs;  and  the  natural  objects  of  this  life  is, 
that  tlio  last  are  material,  and  the  former  not ;  but  holding 
individuality  and  immateriality — ^not  having  length,  breadth, 
or  thickness — not  eusceptable  of  being  divided,  measured,  or 
naturally  regulated, 

I  see  no  just  reason  why  the  relations  of  life,  as  they  occur 
in  the  history  of  immaterial  and  intangible  beings,  should  be 
called  natural ;  or,  why  we  should  give  the  name  natural  to 
the  rules  of  government  to  which  these  immaterial  beinga- 
should  conform  during  the  existence  of  the  transitory  rela«  ! 
tions  of  social  intercouree,  when  nature  cannot  be  said  eitkepj 
to  produce  those  relations,  as  to  produce  the  principles  ot\ 
social  morals  regulating  them.    Tlie  relations  of  life  are  pro* 
duced  or  broiiglit  into  existence,  not  by  nature,  but  by  the 
free  agency  of  man— by  man  himself,  by  his  own  actions. 

Man  has  from  nature  physical  strength,  and  that  physical 
strength  he  iises^  and  nature  does  not  use  it  for  him.     Hence, 
every  action  of  man,  which  is  effected  through  the  use  and  i 
employment  ^if  physical  strength,  is  attributable  to  man  as  an 
immoral  and  immaterial  being.     As  such  he  guides  or  directt  j 
the  physical  strength  of  his  natural,  animal,  or  material  frame- 
work, to  the  production  of  the  relations  of  life.     Hence,  the 
relations  of  life  are  human  in  their  origin,  and  the  laws  thafej 
sboiild  regulate  them  are  social  or  etliical ;  or,  if  preferred,  ^ 
philosophical  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 

If  it  were  to  be  affirmed  that  nature  produced  the  regola*  j 
tions  of  men,  and  also  produced  the  laws  that  should  morally 
regulate  those  relations,  I  would  l>e  glad  t^  be  informed  how/ 
the  free  agency  of  man  could  be  maintained.  All  that  wa  j 
underatand  by  the  agency  of  man  is,  his  production  of  the  . 
actions  of  this  life.  If  he  does  not  produce  them,  and  nature*  j 
does,  then  he  is  the  passive  agent  of  a  fixed  destiny. 

Natural  philosophy  is  a  science  of  iteelf.     What  is  natural-] 
philosophy  but  those  ti'uths  that  relate  to  the  productione  00 
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nature ;  or^  if  yon  pleaee,  those  laws  that  regxtlate  the  changes 
of  material  giibrftances. 

Bot  who  ever  heard  of  the  law  that  I  flhoBld  not  kiU  my 
neighbor,  or  by  tliat  superior  phyBical  strength,  I  might,  or 
might  not,  reduce  him  to  gervitiide,  or  ravage  hh  country 
with  fire  or  sword,  or  appropriate  to  my  usee  the  products  of 
liis  skill  and  industry,  being  introduced  into  any  regular  sys- 
tem of  natural  philosophy. 

But  if  there  are  natural  rights  and  wrongs,  or  natural  laws 
applicable  to  men  in  the  relations  of  life,  then,  these  law? 
ought  to  Itave  a  place  in  every  sensible  or  eoneietcnt  system 
of  natural  philosophy,  as  well  as  other  natural  laws  relating  to 
matter  or  material  Bubstances,  Can  this  be  logically  denied? 
A  treatise  on  natural  philosophy  would  Burely  be  incomplete 
that  ignored  any  portion  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

If  it  be  merely  unnatural  for  me  to  kill  my  neighbor;  or  to 
deprive  him  of  hiB  liberty;  or  to  use  his  property  for  my  ben- 
efit, contrary  to  his  wishes  ;  then,  as  the  laws  I  have  violated 
are  natural  lawn,  I  am  only  to  be  accounted  an  erring  natural 
philosopher. 

And  suppose  it  were  charged  upon  me  that  1  had  violated 
U  natural  law,  when  I  deprived  my  neighbor  of  his  property 
contrary  to  his  will  and  wishes,  and  by  the  mere  exercise  of 
my  physical  strength,  could  I  not  reply  that  I  had  only  used 
the  strength  nature  had  given  m*\  aiid  had  acted  only  in  a 
natural  manner,  not  having  any  ability  to  act  supernaturally. 

It  is  clearly  a  law  of  nature,  that  the  trees  of  our  forests 
should  retain  their  vegetable  litCj  grow  and  flourish  from  year 
to  year,  until  in  process  of  time,  doubt,  and  decay  naturally 
occured.  Such  being  the  manifest  law  of  nature,  then  it  fob 
lowS|  conclusively^  that  the  farmers  of  onr  country,  who  have 
belted  or  girdled  tlieae  trees,  whereby  the  death,  and  conse- 
qnent  decay  of  these  previously  living  trees  have  been  effected, 
hare  violated  a  natural  law. 

Now  you  charge  upon  me  that  I  have  reduced  one  of  my 
fellow-creatures  to  servitude,  and  have  thereby  violated  a 
aatnral  law^that  law  of  nature  mentioned  in  the  declaration 
of  our  natural  liberties — that  law  that  declares  that  all  men 
are  naturally  equal  in  respect  to  social  rights. 

Suppose  now  I  admit  tne  charge.  Then  it  follows  that  I 
have  violated  a  natural  law.  Has  there  ever  lived  a  man 
who  has  not  violated  such  laws,  monthly,  weekly,  hourly  i 
Ilave  not  our  farniei*8  in  killing  trees  violated  nature's  re* 
gularity  of  procedure  ?  Do  not  those  men  who  eat  or  drink 
too  much,  or  sleep  more  than  good  health  requires,  violate 
natural  laws  i     What  reason  is  there  that  the  violation  of  one 
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law  of  nature  differs  in  the  moral  or  ethical  aspect  of  the 
question,  so  that  one  disohedience  of  her  code  is  more  or  less 
blame-worthy  tlian  another?  And,  especialljj  what  reaaon 
ifi  there  for  the  opinion  that  one  act  of  disobedience  of  natural 
law  is  wholly  innocent,  and  another  criminal  and  wrong,,  in 
the  face  of  t!ie  I'act  that  the  authonty  of  tuUmre  is  in  both 
oases  equally  violakd  f 

Is  not  nature  the  proximate  cause  of  the  life  of  vegetjiblee? 
Is  she  not  also  the  proximate  cause  of  the  animal  life  of 
human  beings? 

Now,  since  nature,  ae  the  proximate  canse  of  the  lives  of 
men  and  trees,  or  in  other  words,  since  men  and  trees  hold 
life  in  accordance  with  natural  laws,  it  follows  as  a  plain,  and, 
indeed,  unavoidable  ahernativc,  that  the  disobedience  or  vio- 
lation of  these  two  laws  must  be  eqnallv  criminal,  or  equally 
innocent,  if  nature  be  the  only  fountain  of  the  moral  aspect 
of  her  laws,  and  if  she  has  made  no  dietinction  between  them, 
afi  she  evidently  has  not. 

I  desire  t!ie  reader  to  bear  in  mind  tliat,  in  this  discussion^ 
I  am  proceeding  upon  the  supposition  that  the  cliristian 
dchenie  of  revealed  truth  is  to  be  considered  as  apart  from 
and  out  of  the  range  of  the  investigation  ;  I  am  only  discussing 
truth  in  the  light  of  nature. 

Revelation,  1  admit,  may,  as  a  stipemaiural  dispensation, 
come  into  the  spliere  of  human  actions  and  institute,  or  origi- 
nate moral  distinctions.  But  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive, that  nature  and  the  laws  of  her  motion  or  development 
are  now  as  they  were  before  the  period  when  revealed  trnthe 
were  made  known  and  enforced. 

Revelation  distinguishes  between  killing  trees  and  killing 
men;  and,  in  virtue  of  this  distinction, and  in  theli^ht  of  re- 
vealed truth,  killing  men  is  criminal,  wrong,  and  immoral; 
while  killing  trees,  is  innocent,  and  often  praiseworthy,  al- 
tliough  it  is  as  apparent,  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  tliat  they  are 
both  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

If  nature  lias  made  a  distinction  in  morals,  between  her 
laws  declaring  that  the  violation  of  some  of  tliem  is  wrongs 
and  the  violation  of  othei's  innocent,  what  evidence  have  we 
of  that  distinction!  I  know  of  none  but  the  deduction  of 
human  beings. 

It  may  ajqjear  to  ns  to  be  more  criminal  to  kill  a  human 
being  tlian  to  kill  a  vegetable;  but  that  is  simply  human 
opinion  ;  and  as  the  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  fountain, 
it  can  never  possess  a  higher  authority  than  mere  human 
belief.  And  it  may  also  appear  to  be  more  criminal  to  lie  and 
cheat,  than  to  eat  and  drink  beyond  the  temperance  standard; 
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And  yet  the  latter  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature— ia  vio- 
lative of  the  rules  that  naturally  produce  a  state  of  bodily 
growth  and  development,  and  the  tormer  is  not. 

We  do  not  know  why  it  may  not  be  said  to  be  just  as 
natural  to  lie  and  cfieat  as  it  ia  to  deny  the  disposition  to  do 
BO|  when  prompted  to  that  course  by  the  hope  of  some  tem- 
porary advantage. 

WitJi  respect  to  lying  and  cheating,  it  may  be  charged 
upon  nature  that  ehe  furnishes  the  means  of  lying  and  cheat- 
ing; and,  hence,  whoever  does  lie  and  cheat,  only  usea  the 
powers  or  means  conferred  by  nature.  If  a  man  cheats  and 
lies,  he  uses  precisely  the  same  natural  agencies  that  he  doee 
when  he  perfnrniB  acts  of  kindness  and  honeety. 

Becaose  we  employ  natural  agencies  when  we  perform  act« 
of  kindness,  we  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  natural  for  men 
to  be  kind  in  the  relations  of  life,  and  unnatural  to  be  cruel 
and  murderous. 

But  when  it  is  seen  that  the  cruel  and  murderous  mauj  in 
his  acts  of  murder  and  cruelty,  employs  natural  agencies,  and 

!>eribrms  nothing  but  natural  acts,  does  not  manifestly  pcr- 
orm  a  supernatural  act,  why  is  it  not  argued  with  equal 
conclusiveness,  that  cruel  and  murderous  acts  are  natural,  and 
always  pt^rfonned  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  i 

The  philosophical  principle  announced  in  the  Declaration 
of  American  Independence  is,  that  the  people  of  tliis  count ry 
had  certmn  natfi ml  ri^Iiis  ;  and  that,  tlierefore,  the  English 
nders  of  this  country  were  wrmig  in  interfering  with  them — 
and  it  goes  on  to  state  what  those  natural  rights  were. 

Now,  I  desire  to  be  distinctly  understood,  and  I  here  say 
for  that  purpose,  that  I  do  not  deny  that  the  people  of  this 
country  haa  tlie  rights  whicli  the  declaration  claimed  for 
them;  but  deny,  in  the  most  unequivocal  maimer,  and  in  the 
name  of  moral  and  social  philostjph}',  the  ]>rop]*iety  of  de- 
nominating them  natural  riglits.  It  is  as  clear  as  tlie  open 
day,  that  men  have  as  many  gifts  of  nature  to  enable  thenj 
to  do  wrong  as  they  have  to  ao  riglit.  It  is  as  clear  as  tlte 
open  day,  tliat  nature  is  as  ready  to  supply  the  strength  and 
tne  occasion  renuired  by  the  murderer  of  bis  fellow-being,  as 
thoee  demandea  by  the  painstaking  philanthropist.  It  is  as 
clear  as  the  open  day,  that  the  people  of  Enghmd,  in  their 
whole  eifort  to  subjugate  this  country  to  the  English  nile. 
never  employed  a  sunernatnral  agency — always  used  the 
means,  the  occasions,  tne  agencies,  tljat  nature  gave  them. 

Men  have  as  many  natural  liberties  and  natifral  rights  to 
do  wrong  as  they  have  to  do  right.  1  Fence,  the  distinction 
between  acts  accrues  in  virtue  of  moral  and  social  philoso^ 
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phy.  I  claim  to  hald,  that  moral  aod  eocial  pbilosophj — the 
truths  that  regtilale  the  intercoiirBe  of  tiicti  in  the  various  re- 
lations of  life — the  principles  that  should  gni^le  men  when 
their  opinions  and  interest  conflict — are  natural  in  their  origin, 
or  applicable  in  their  operation  to  natural  Bubntances. 

These  tniths  relate  to  immortal,  immaterial,  and  intangible 
beings,  and  are  the  will  of  God,  whether  revealed  or  not. 

Those  truths  relating  to  social  life,  that  are  revealed,  are 
called  religious  principles.  Those  that  are  not  revealed,  but 
afleertained  to  be  truths  or  principles  hj  the  experience  and 
observation  of  men,  are  the  philosophical  and  social  princi- 
ples that  are  recorded  in  our  treatises  on  moral  and  mental 
philosophy,  and  in  our  volumes  of  political  ecunomj, 

Mr.  Malthiis  and  Mr.  Say  did  not  copy  any  department  of 
natural  pliilnsophy  when  they  wrote  their  works  upon  social 
economy.  They  consulted  their  own  improved  intelligence — 
an  intelligence  oUainai  by  their  mim  exertions^  and  the  ob- 
servation and  experience  of  other  men,  whose  reasoning  pow- 
ers had  been  improved  by  them  in  a  similar  manner.  Nature 
gave  them  their  physical  organizations—their  bodies  were 
preserved  by  obeaience  of  the  laws  of  nature — tliey  acted 
Datu rally  and  not  supernaturally,  wiienever  they  employed 
the  physical  strength  supplied  hv  nature,  hut  ihrfj  acquired 
the  IcTKmUdge  of  trutJis  that  regulate  the  social  state  by  their 
Lown  mental  or  intellectual  actions  or  agencj^ 
I  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  nature  gives  us  the  natural  power 
of  acting,  and  another  to  say  that  she  does  the  acts  that  the 
power  giv^en  enables  the  agent  to  do. 

I  am,  for  example,  the  author  of  my  own  acts,  whether 
mental  or  real ;  and,  hence,  nature  is  not  their  author,  al- 
tbough  nature  gave  me  the  natural  power  of  motion  or  action* 

Nature  supphca  to  men  the  power  of  physical  action.    Now, 
to  murder  a  fellow-being,  is  an  action  of  physical  strength. 
If  I  murder  a  fellow-creature,  I  employ  the  power  given  me 
hy  nature.    If  I  reduce  a  fellow-being  to  servitude,  I  employ  , 
the  superior  physical  power  given  me  by  nature-     In  neitlier 
of  these  acts  do  I  pertorm  a  BUpematural  action  ;  hence,  they 
are  both  natural  actions,  performed  in  strict  accordance  witkj 
the  laws  of  nature.    Now,  it  would  not  do  ibr  me  to  say  that  J 
nature   was  the   author  of  my  act  of  murder,  if  it  could  1 

Sreviously  l)e  truthfully  said  that  I  was  the  aulbor  of  itJ 
leither  can  it  he  said  tluit  nature  interposes  any  objection  to 
my  action  in  reducing  a  fellow-being  to  servituae,  if  in  that ' 
action  I  act  in  accordance  with  natural  means,  and  I  can  only 
act  otherwise  than  naturally  upon  the  supposition  that  I  have 
the  power  of  acting  supernaturally. 
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ladeed,  the  whole  system  of  moral  truth  is  predicated  opon 
the  Buppoaitioii  that  men  have  the  oatural  right,  and  liberty 
of  committing  every  action  that  their  phyBical  power  enable 
them  to  commit,  llencej  it  16,  that  moral,  social,  and  reli- 
Eious  rights  or  rules  of  conduct  are  reatrictive  of  the  natural 
liberties  of  mankind.  It  is  because  my  neiglibor  hm  the 
natural  right  to  kill  me  and  eteal  my  property,  and  apply  it 
to  his  own  piirposesj  contrary  to  my  wishes,  that  I  call  upon 
the  civil  power,  with  itB  pain  and  penalties,  to  interfere,  by 
restraining  laws,  for  my  protection ;  but  to  interfere  right- 
fully—that is  to  say,  in  accordance  with  the  truth  on  the  pro- 
per principles  of  social  life, 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  moral  code  leBuing  from  nature, 
for  a  moral  code  rostj-aiua  nature,  and  nature  is  noiform  and 
cofiSiBtent,  Nature  only  confers  physical  Btrength ;  hence, 
it  imparts  the  power  of  murdering.  Now,  if  murdering  be 
afterwards  prohibited,  the  prohibition  limits  and  restrains  the 
natural  liberty,  not  by  any  interference  with  nature  by  way 
of  natural  law  or  natural  alteration,  but  by  a  rule  of  right, 
denominated  social  or  moral,  addressed  to  the  intelligent 
holders  of  lliis  natural  power  of  action.  Hence,  a  moral  law 
days  to  the  creature,  naturally  free  to  kill,  ^'j^ou  must  not 
kill;"  but,  if -the  creature  w^as  not  naturally  free  to  kill — had 
not  the  natural  right  and  liberty  of  killing— it  would  be  the 
merest  folly  io  the  world  to  address  a  rule  of  action  called 
moral,  forbidding  him  iVom  doing  w^hat  he  had  not  the  power 
of  doing,  and  could  not  naturally  do,  or  was  naturally  unable 
to  do. 

There  is  a  very  common  disposition,  and  a  consequent  very 
common  practice,  to  employ  trie  term  unnatural  to  convey 
the  idea  of  unkind;  but,  when  properly  considered,  no  two 
words  can  convey  more  diBsimilar  ideas.  Any  one,  in  any  of 
the  relations  of  life,  may,  if  he  Bees  proper^  act  unkindly, 
cruelly,  despotically  ;  but  no  one  can  act  unnaturally,  unlesB 
empowered  to  do  so  by  Omnipotent  wisdom.  When  properly 
considered^  the  phrase,  to  act  unnaturally,  means  to  act  su- 
pematurally — to  act  as  God.  A  miracle,  for  example,  is  an 
unnatural  action.  The  reason  is  jAmn,  It  is  opposed  to  the 
accustomed  rule  of  nature.  It  is  in  opposition  to  natural 
laws;  and,  because  of  the  opposition,  therefore  unnatural  or 
contrary  to  nature.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  the  will  of  God ;  but  God  and  nature  do 
not  mean  the  same  thing. 
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ABT.  VL-JUSTICE  EVES  FROM  THE  ROBTH. 

Tbm  Hon.  Edmund  Burkei  of  New  BnEupeliirfl^  Ima  n  Ml  undttrstantling,  ai 
.  the  following  pAper,  wbieli  he  aeods  up,  will  show  of  the  relatioiu  exi^tiog  b«* 
'  Iweeo  the  North  and  the  South,  and  the  prepoad^rating  value  of  this  Union  to 
th«  former  8«ctioD.  Tite  views  which  he  takes  are  mm%  remarkahle,  aa  CEuanii- 
ting  from  New  England^  and,  it  might  be  thought,  would  have  large  practical 
injluance,  did  not  experience,  but  too  paiufully,  teach  the  contrary*.  Mr. 
Barkers  idtm  upon  the  Tariff  and  Free  Trade  are  of  the  moat  liberal  character, 
tnd  upou  them  it  once  seemed  that  New  HampBhire  and  South  Carolina  sbuok 
ii&nda.     Anew  edition  of  bb  "  Bundlecuud  Essay  a'*  would  be  very  ueeful  jntt 

BOW.-^EltlTOR. 

The  normal  COKDITION   of  the   NKORO it  IB  that  of  BARBARieii< 

lo  this  essay  we  do  not  propose  to  vmditiate  slavery  in  the  abstract, 
whether  of  the  white  or  the  black  man.  It  is  not  iiecessaiy  for  our 
purpose,  nor  our  argument  Besides^  the  antbor  is  not  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  slavery  in  the  abstract  He  only  proposes  to  speak  of 
things  as  they  exist  and  have  existed  from  time  immemorial,  as  proved 
by  the  records  of  history  and  the  established  facts  of  the  present  time. 

It  is  undeniable  that  s^lavery  has  existed,  in  some  form  or  other,  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  history  down  to  the  present  time.     Not  only 
the  black,  but  the  white  man  has  been  the  subject  of  slavery.     It  ei- 
isted  under  the  Jewish  dispensation.     It  existed  in  the  RepubHes  of 
Greece  and  of  Home,     And  hi  those  ages  of  the  world  the  white  man 
was  eoslaved  as  well  as  the  black;  and  in  Greece  the  Greek  himself 
waa  the  subject  of  sale  aud  servitude.     In  those  early  agci*  the  con- 
quered, whatever  might  be  his  color  or  race,  was  the  absolute  property 
of  the  conqueror,  and   was  either  put  to  death  or  sold  into  slavery. 
Such  are  the  facta  of  history,  sacred  and  profane;  and  they  show  t^iat] 
for  some  inscrutable  purpose  in  the  economy  of  Providence,  which  we, J 
as   religious  beings,  are  bound  to  believe  is  wise  and  beneficent,  and 
intended  for  the  ultiniat43  good  of  the  human  race,  slavery  has  been 
and  is  now  permitted  by  the  Supreme  Being  to  exist  in  various  for 
and  in  various  countries. 

And,  with  regard  to  tlie  negro  race — what  has  been  its  conditiattj 
from  tlie  carlief^t  periods  of  history  to  the  present  time  ?     Its  normall 
condition  has  been  that  of  barbarisin  ;  and   wliat  little  of  civilizatiottj 
the  negro  has  enjoyed  has  been  enjoyed  in  a  state  of  slavery,  or  re»l 
suited  from  that  stat^i.     Free  and  at  home  in  his  native  wdds  and^ 
deserts  of  Africa,  the  negro  has  been  a  barbarian ;  the  victim  of  tl 
most  brutal  despotism,  of  the  most  degraded  superstition,  of  the  foale 
and  most  beastly  habit*.     As  his  own  master^ — that  is,  himself  fn 
and  unrestrained — ^he  is  the  most  unfeeling  and    remorseless  tyran 
over  othtirs.     lie  sells  into  slavery  his  own  blood  and  kindred, '  * 
wives  and  his  children,  and  practices   the   most  beastly  and  bmi 
crimes^  not  excepting  murder  and  cannibalism;  and  he  does  tho 
things  even  at  this  day.*     Such  is  the  native  or  normal  condition  < 
the  African  negro.     Left  to  himself,  and  in  his  native  home^  he  is  ; 
barbarian. 

■  Dunean'i  Triafek  in  AlriciL 
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But  the  Raitie  historical  evidence  which  fihowa  his  nonnal  condition, 
bIbo  establislies  the  fact  that  in  coDiiection  with  the  superior  races  he 
is  and  has  always  been  a  slave;  or  exists  and  has  existed  in  a  subju- 
gated and  servile  condition.  The  hieroglyphics  and  paintings  upon 
the  monuinenlal  remains  of  Egypt  depict  a  negro  in  the  condition  of 
a  slave ;  and  from  that  period,  being  five  thonsand  years  ago^  and  ex- 
tending down  to  the  present  tioae,  he  has  been  a  slave. 

Divesting  the  question  of  negro  slavery  from  all  other  inflnenceR 
than  those  which  effect  the  negro  himself,  has  his  normal  condition 
been  deteriorated,  or  ameliorated  and  benefited,  by  his  forcible  immi- 
^ation  to  this  country,  and  his  rcdnction  to  a  state  of  slavery  as  it  ex- 
ists here?  In  this  country  he  has  nn  question  ably  been  made  to  learn 
the  habit**  of  industry  to  a  certain  extent 

He  has  partially  learned  the  art  of  agriculture  and  some  of  the, 
mechanic  arts.  Re  has  been  partially  civilized.  He  has  been  partially 
ehristianiiKed.  He  has  been  civilized  and  christianized  so  far  as  hiB 
condition  in  a  servile  state  would  admit  In  all  these  respects  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  his  condition  h;is  been  greatly  improved.  If  he 
had  remained  in  Africa  he  wonid  still  have  been  a  barbarian.  He 
would  not  have  enjoyed  the  least  particle  of  civilization.  lie  would 
have  known  nothing  of  the  true  God  and  the  christian  religion.  He 
would  have  stili  been  the  tyrant  over  his  own  family,  and  would  have 
still  sold  them  into  a  slavery  far  more  galling  and  inexorable  than  that 
to  which  he  has  been  subjugated — ^slavcry  to  barbariaiis  like  himself— 
and  would  have  still  held  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  own 
wives  and  children,  exercising  that  power  as  his  caprices  or  passion* 
might  impel  bim. 

Now,  the  facts  which  we  have  above  stated  are  undeniably  tnie  with 
regard  to  the  negro  in  his  normal  state^  in  his  native  country,  his  his- 
tory, and  bis  present  condition  as  a  slave  in  this  country.  Has  not 
hlg  condition,  we  repeat,  been  improved  by  his  removal  here  and  his 
reduction  t^  slavery  ?  And  why  has  the  great  Governor  of  the  Uni- 
verse permitted  this  treatment  of  the  negro,  if  not  for  some  wise  and 
beneficent  purpose,  if  not  for  tlic  fulfillment  of  his  destiny  ? 

In  Africa  the  negro  is  a  cumberer  of  the  ground.  He  lives  almost 
upon  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  earth.  He  toils  not,  and  pro- 
duces nothing-  He  contributes  nothing  to  the  commerce  of.  the  world, 
except  his  own  sable  compatriots,  and  a  few  of  the  spontaneous  and 
indigenous  products  of  his  native  !and*  He  adds  not  an  iota  to  the 
great  cause  of  the  civilization  of  nian^  and  the  progress  of  the  human 
race.  Here  and  elaewhereT  under  the  intelligent  direction  of  a  supe- 
riot  and  civilized  race,  he  becomes  industrious.  He  is  a  worker,  a 
producer,  a  promoter  af  civil ization.  His  peculiar  physical  constitu- 
tion adapt*  him  to  a  warm  climate.  He  delights  in  tlie  fierce  blasie  of 
a  tropical  sun,  and  the  miasma  of  the  swamp  and  the  jungle  he  inbalee 
without  injury,  as  life-giving  alin*ent  In  the  tropical  climes  he  can 
labor,  and  the  white  man  can  only  direct  him  by  his  intelligence.  The 
toil  of  the  negro,  directed  by  the  intellect  of  the  white  man,  cause 
thofte  regions — which  would  otherwise  be  as  benighted  as  the  wilds  of 
Africa,  Uie  home  of  the  savage  and  the  wild  beast — to  blossom  as  the 
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rose,  to  become  the  seats  of  wealth  and  civilizatioD,  and  to  be  the  great 
sources  whence  are  drawn  the  two  most  important  tropical  s^ple^ 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  comrircrcc  of  the  world.  We  allude  to 
t^otton  and  sugar* 

The  quantity  of  cotton  annually  produced  in  the  United  States  can- 
not he  less  than  1,S00, 000,000  of  pounds.  This  large  amount  of  the 
raw  material  is  nmnufiicturcd  into  countless  fabrics,  which  are  spread 
by  commerce  over  the  whole  world.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  this  country ;  it  ta  the  basis  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  \  it  contributes  largely  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  France  and  other  countries  of  Europe ;  and 
it  is  consumed  in  every  land  and  clime  of  the  earth,  by  every  people 
under  the  sun.  Strike  this  vast  production  of  cotton  from  existence, 
and  what  would  he  the  result  upon  the  comforts*  the  civilisation,  and 
the  destinies  of  the  world?  Yet  this  product,  and  all  its  vast  connec- 
tions and  itiHuences,  is  the  product  of  the  labor  of  the  negro»  directed 
by  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  white  man — both  befng  easential 
lo  its  development. 

And  so  of  sugar.  Hie  amotint  produced  in  the  United  States  and 
the  West  India  Islands,  cannot  be  less  than  1^000,000,000  pounds — 
we  do  not  pretend  to  be  precisely  accurate.  It  also,  like  cotton,  enters 
into  the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  employing  thonsands  of  men 
and  ships,  and  contributing  beyond  the  power  of  estimation,  to  the 
welfare,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  mankind.  It  is  also  the  product  of 
the  labor  of  the  negro,  guided  by  the  intelligence  of  the  white  man, 
Andj  in  order  that  this  salutary  relation  between  labor  and  its  direct- 
ing miudj  may  exist,  the  negro  mu^t  be  subordinate  to  the  white  man. 
If  left  lo  his  own  discretion,  he  ceases  to  be  a  producer,  as  his  whole 
history  proves.  He  becomes  idle,  dissolute,  licentious,  and  filthy,  and 
a^ain  relapses  into  barbarism*  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  negro  in 
Hayti  and  Jamaica,  where  be  has  enjoyed  a  state  of  freedom.*     Were 

•  Id  order  to  fhow  the  tftndency  of  the  negro  to  relnp^e  into  babita  of  idle* 
ne«e,  wben  r^elte? e^d  of  the  coepcion  of  slavery,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
irsd^  of  the  BritJeh  West  lEidia  lilands,  at  the  time  of  the  emaDcipation  of  the 
n^roes  in  ISSU,  and  in  1849,  tlic  latoat  date  we  have  upon  the  lubject;  and  to 
the  trade  of  Ilayti  and  St  Domingo.  befor«  the  rebelliou  and  independence  of 
the  negroes  m  178U»  and  in  18S©,  the  lateat  return  after  they  h&d  gained  their 
freedom. 

There  were  imported  tnto  Oreat  Britain  of  au^ar^  rum,  and  coffee,  in  18S0 
and  1849,  from  the  West  India  CoLoniea,  the  following  quAntltiea: 

1891.  1S48. 

Supar,  ponndfl 459.625,660  141 ,081 ,024 

Coffee,  ^onndB 20,030,  SOS  3 ,  146 ,776 

Rum,  gallons 7,844,157  4,829.678 

Ha^ti.,  Of  SL  Domingo, 
The  exports  of  lUgar,  coflTee,  and  cotton  from  Haytl,  or  St  Dofolnf  a,  in  1789 
and  IBS6,  were  aa  followa: 

179».  ISW, 

Sugar,  poimdfl , 141,089,881  16,19fl 

Coffey  IKianda 76,835,219  87,662,672 

Cotton,  pounds..*..; 7,004,274  1,649,717 

8iaea  the  revolution  the  Odternment  of  Hajti  h&a  Tailed  from  republiean  la 
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the  negro  to  be  emancipated  everywhere^  he  would  cease  to  be  a  pro- 
ducer of  the  two  great  staples  of  commerce  to  which  we  bave  alluded. 
The  white  man  could  not  tale  his  place  as  a  laborer.  The  result 
would  be  the  desolation  of  the  warm  and  tropical  rcgiona  of  America; 
the  destruction,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  commerce  and  manufacture* 
of  the  world;  revolutions  would  occur;  the  progress  of  civil izatioa 
would  be  arrested  ;  the  cause  of  liberty  itself  would  suffer;  the  labor- 
ing masses  of  tbe  white  racCj  now  free,  would  again,  in  all  pro!)ability» 
he  reduced  to  vassalage  and  servitude  ;  and  the  negro  race  itself,  for 
whose  imaginary  benefit  tbose  appaling  results  would  be  produced, 
would  be  no  better  ofi^  He  would  again  relapse  into  barbariam; 
again  become  the  victim  of  his  own  petty  despots;  again  be  over- 
shadowed by  his  own  dark  and  degrading  superstitions,  and  again  b^ 
come  tJic  tyrant  over  his  own  blood  and  kin  dependent  upon  him, 
holding  their  lives  at  his  will,  and  selling  them  to  the  merciless  and 
brutal  slavery,  imposed  by  men  of  his  own  color  and  race,  as  uncivil- 
ized  and  barbarous  as  himself. 

Such  is  the  voice  of  history ;  such  the  facts  existing  at  the  present 
liour,  and  such  the  probable  consequences  which  would  result,  if  those 
men  who  can  behold  nothing  but  the  enonnities  of  African  slavery, 
<'an  see  nothing  of  good  in  tbc  whole  race,  and  feel  no  sympathy  nor 
compassion  for  the  white  man,  could  have  their  way  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slave.     We  state  these  facts  for  the  consideration  of 

raoaarobiciLl  in  form,  but  Always  has  bi«n  k  sqbstantml  despotism.  It  is  now 
i  borleeqne  sutocracy,  under  his  »able  and  sublime  mtjeety.  Faustiu  I* 

Id  support  also  of  tlje  position  assumt'd  in  thw  Iftat^  wc  refer  to  the  following 
€XtraetA  trom  well-known  works  on  Ua^  IL  Mr.  Franklin^  in  his  work  on  Hayti^ 
obse  nrea: 

*'U  has  b«eD  ofl«n  assorted  that  the  negroes  are  as  capable  of  receiving  In- 
«truotion  in  morality,  religionp  and  every  branch  of  science,  a»  the  people  of 
tnj  othar  nation  or  color.  This  I  ah  all  not  attempt  to  deny ;  but  it  mtky  not  be 
improper  to  say  that  very  few  iofftances  have  jet  be^n  adduced  to  snpfjort  «uch 
t  fcheorv,  and  that  Iliiyti  is  an  illustrfttion  of  the  contrary  being  th«  fact;  for 
with  all  the  adv&ntftge»,  with  all  the  opportunities  which  ChWstopher  afforded 
his  people  to  improve  their  minda  and  to  seek  for  knowledge  in  tlie  Tarfoufl 
branches  of  science,  Tcry  few  lodged  haY«  be«n  found  who  have  raised  them- 
wlves  above  mediocrity,  while  thonaanda  have  been  found  incapable  of  tuition, 
or  have  neglected  initroction  altogether." 

Maierea,  in  his  letter  to  Sifimondi,  speaking  of  the  negroes  of  Hayti,  says: 

"The  negro  ia  only  a  grown  child,  eball^^w,  light,  fickle,  tboughtless^  neither 
keenly  sensible  of  joy  nor  of  sorrow,  improvident,  without  resources  in  Ms 
f Dirit  or  his  soul.  CarelesAt  like  other  sluggards ;  rejt,  singing,  his  womeUf  and 
htt  dress  form  the  contracted  limits  of  his  taste.  I  say  nothing  of  his  affectione, 
for  affectioDt,  properly  eo  called,  are  too  strong  for  a  soul  to  soft,  so  inactiTe 
iis  his." 

Mr.  McGregor,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  ooDditioii  of  the  negroes  of  Hijti 
under  the  governtnent  of  Petion,  say  a : 

''The  people,  allon^ed  to  follow  their  idle  inclinations,  Indulged  in  the  prcK 
peiuities  of  the  negro  race,  and  to  prosecute  measures  for  the  advancement  of 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  soon  became  impracticable.  AgHcul- 
tare  wu  neglected,  cultivators  relapsed  into  idle^  vicious,  and  unclean  habits. 
Vice  preTailed  and  the  cultivBtion  of  the  soil  was  entirely  ne^le^Jted,  exoept  so 
far  as  mere  subfliatence  rendered  ncceAsarj-/" — McGregor^s  Progresa  of  America, 
vol  1,  p,  1187, 
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wndid  and  patriotic  men.  It  is  not  necGflflsajy  for  the  purpose  of  our 
trgnment  to  justify  in  the  abstract  the  principle  of  slavery,  Wc  take 
facts  as  they  are.  We  treat  slavery  as  it  is.  We  know  that  God 
ha8  ptrrniUeU  it  to  exlnt  rt'ert/  hmtr  from  the  earlifst  jieriod^  of  history 
U>  the  prtsent  time.  It  is  not  our  duty,  nor  onr  right,  to  arraign  the 
goverfimcnt  of  the  Supreme  Being,  nor  to  question  hia  justice,  for 
aafFcrincf  it  relation  to  exists  between  white  and  hlaek  nien^  becaane 
that  relation  is  denounced  hy  the  an  reasoning  fanatic,  the  irreverent 
madcap,  or  the  unprincipled  demagogue.  We  do  not  (question  the 
wi&dom  Tuir  the  justice  of  Providence,  as  manifested  in  its  nianagcmenl 
of  the  profound  and  in^crntahle  prohlem  of  slavery.  As  finite  being% 
incapahle  of  compreheuditag  the  purposes  and  designs  of  the  Infinite, 
we  bamhly  subnnt  to  his  government,  hoping  and  believing  that,  in 
the  fnllnesi?  of  time,  all  things  will  come  out  right ;  all  evils  ho  removed ; 
the  shackles  of  the  oppressed  be  snndered ;  and  all  men  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  bleif^iiigs  of  freedom  and  liberty,  according  to  the  capa^'i- 
ties  with  which  they  have  been  endowed  by  their  Creator. 

Kelatiok  of  thk  States  hifork  tiik  adoption  of  the  Combtitu- 
Tiow,  ANi>  THEiH  HJoHTs  AXD  oiTTtKS, — W^  now  ptopose  to  consider 
the  condition  and  relations  of  the  States  of  this  Republic  with  respe<;t 
to  each  othe3\  Ivc-fore  the  Constitution  wiis  formed,  their  respective 
rights  ai]iJ  duties  growing  out  of  those  relations,  and  in  what  respect 
those  relations  and  rights  and  duties  were  changed  by  the  Constitution 
by  which  the  union  of  the  St^ites  was  perfected  and  cofisoUdaled, 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  until  the  Constitution  wa» 
Adopted  there  was  no  union  of  tlie  States — there  was  nothing  but  a 
limp  I  e  confederation. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  what  was  the  con- 
dition and  relations  of  the  several  States  of  the  Republic  with  respect 
to  each  other?  They  were  independent  of  each  other,  and  sovereign 
awl  supreme  in  their  respective  rights  and  powers.  They  were  in  fact 
thirUeu  imit'pendeni  soifcretpi  natioits^  and  in  that  capacity  or  condi- 
tion, tlie  law  of  nations  applie<l  to  theni,  controlled  their  relations,  do- 
fined  their  riglits,  and  pirscribed  their  duties. 

And  what  were  those  rights  and  duties? 

In  the  firiit  place,  each  State  had  a  right  to  independence  and  abso- 
lute freedom  from  the  control  of  the  other  States,  or  any  one  of  them, 
AO  far  at  least  as  its  domestic  institutions  were  concerned-  It  was 
independent  also  in  ail  the  other  rights,  capacities  and  privileges  which 
appcirtain  to  sovereign  nations.  It  stood  among  the  other  nations  of 
the  eatth  their  peer  aiid  equal,  so  far  as  its  national  rights  were  con- 
ceded* No  other  State  had  a  right  to  invade  or  make  war  upon 
another  without  just  cause.  No  State  had  a  right  to  intermeddle 
^  with  the  internal  concerns  ot^  or  domestic  institutiona  of  another  Stjvte, 
H  nor  wantonly  disturb  its  peace  and  quiet.  In  the  next  place,  the 
^  States,  at  that  time,  stood  upon  the  common  ground  off  quality.  One 
was  the  equal  of  the  other  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  community. 

L Therefore  one  State  could  not  interfere  with  the  internal  concerns  of 
another;  its  domestic  institutions,  its  municipal  regulations,  nof  its 
police  arrangements,  without  violating  the  rights  of  that  State  as  a 
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AOTcreigD  and  mdependent  community*  Each  8tM^  was  bonnd  to  re- 
spect tbe  sovereignty  of  ibe  others,  and  all  tlic  rights  which  appertained 
to  that  sovereignty,  as  our  nation  at  the  present  cky  is  bound  to  re- 
■peet  the  sovereignty  and  rights  of  other  nations. 

Snch  was  the  condition,  Inc  relations,  riglils  and  duties  of  the  scve* 
ral  States  of  tliia  Union,  with  respect  to  eacb  other,  before  the  Coa- 
fititution  was  adopted. 

And  what  is  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  law  of  cations  for  the 
violation,  by  one  nation  or  State,  of  the  rights  of  another  sovereign 
and  independent  State  ? 

That  penalty  is  war.  Tlie  law  of  nations  gives  the  right  of  war  to 
the  ininrcd  nation  or  State,  for  sncli  invasions  of  its  rights  and  peace. 
Nay,  it  authorizes  all  nations  to  make  war  npon,  and  even  to  exter- 
minate, a  meddlesome  and  mischievous  nation,  which  wantonly  and 
wickedly  invades  and  disturbs  the  peace  and  domestic  tranquillity  of 
other  nations. 

Tn  support  of  these  propositions  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  followmg 
extracts  from  YAttel*8  Law  of  Nations. 

With  respect  to  tlie  Equality  of  Nations^  that  distinguished  writer 
aays : 

"8jncc  men  are  nattirAlly  e^^nnl,  unrl  a  pe^rfoct  eqimlity  prevaih  in  tUeir 
rtrhtu  iinil  oblifijatinnn,  as  cqiiQlly  pro^peee^i^^|a^  from  nntnr<f — fintiun^  compoMd 
of  men,  and  CJ>nei<l**red  an  eo  many  free  p4ireon«,  living  together  in  a  stat^  of 
QAtune^  are  nafurallif  fqnal^  and  inhprit  from  nitfire  tlie  Bame  oM^entioDB  and 
nght».  Power  or  weakucfts  doe*  not  iti  tliia  re»[i€eL  produce  any  difrerence.'*— 
Vattel  Introductiou,  &ec.  IS,  p.  61 

And  witb  respect  to  the  right  of  natitms  the  same  author  adds  : 

"A  naKon  is  mbtres?  of  lier  aclione  ao  lotijic  a»  thoy  do  not  ftflTcct  the  perfect 
ftnd  proper  rights  of  other  nutions,  •  •  •  If  fthe  make  an  ill  irae  of  her 
liberty,  she  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty ;  but  other  nations  are  bound  to  a^v 
quiedce  in  her  conduct,  aince  they  hava  no  right  to  dietate  to  her/*— Sam*, 
•ec  20,  p.  63. 

**  It  13  an  evident  eonAequenee  of  the  liberty  and  independeneeof  nationi  that 
mil  have  a  riffht  fo  &*»  ffnvfmed  at  th^tf  think  proprr,  and  Ihnt  no  State  kax  iht 
mn  at  tent  riff  hi  to  ifdrrf^re  in  the  f^overnnient  nf  another.  Of  all  the  righta  thai 
van  belonif  to  a  ruation^  sovereignty  In,  doiibtJeRH,  the  nio^t  prtt'itius^  and  that 
vhieh  oth4*r  nations  ought  most  Mrnpnlously  to  reepec^  if  they  would  not  do 
her  An  injury/" — fcionae,  p.  156.  section  54. 

"And  since  the  perfection  of  a  nation  eonAiete  in  her  aptitude  to  attain  th« 
end  of  civil  lihrrLv-— and  the  perfection  of  her  condition^  in  not  wanting  any  of 
the  tbirgs  neceMary  to  t!mt  end — no  nation  ought  to  hinder  another  from  at- 
taining the  f*fd  of  civil  society,  or  to  render  her  incapable  of  attainingit,  Thii 
principle  fotbifl^  nations  to  practice  any  evil  mano?uvrea  tendiii|»^  to  create  di»- 
tmr6ance»  in  ^ik  r  Staiet^  to  foment  diaorder,  to  corrupt  itx  citiziuM,  to  alienaU 
iit  allifM,  to  raise  enemies  againat  it^  tarnish  tt«  glory,  and  to  deprive  it  of  iti 
natural  advantages,** — Same,  p.  142,  sec*  18. 

"Every  nation  as  well  as  every  man,  haa  a  right  to  prevent  other  natiom 
from  obstmcting  ber  prcaervation,  her  perfection  and  happin<^B» — ^tbat  is,,  to 
fKreaerre  berseif  from  all  injury.*' — Same,  p,  1S4*  aeo.  49. 

And  touching  the  penalty  for  the  dUturbing  of  one  nation  hy  another^ 
Vattel  aaya : 

•*  If,  then,  there  is  anywhere  a  nation  of  a  restleiw  and  raiachievou*  dii^poeitioii 
aver  ready  to  injure  others^  to  traverae  tbeir  deaigna,  and  to  €fcitedameiticdi9' 
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turbanee  in  their  d^minionn — ^it  is  not  U>  li«  doubled  thttt  all  the  otiicm  LftTe  ft 
right  to  form  a  coalition  m  order  to  redrees  and  cha^ttBe  tliat  natioo,  and  ta 
put  it  forever  out  of  tlveir  power  to  injure  them."^ — S*me,  p,  164^  Bee  58. 

And  Vattel  also  remarks  that  one  of  the  foundations  of  a  just  war 
is,  exciting  domestic  disturbance  in  the  dominions  of  another  nation* 

Other  writers  on  international  law  concur  in  the  propoeitions  above 
laid  down  by  Vattel*  And  candid  and  intelligent  men  must  admit, 
that  they  are  but  the  truthful  expression  of  the  dictates  of  national 
right  and  justice  which  constitute  the  basis  of  that  code  which  defines 
the  relations  andjrights,  atid  prescribes  the  duties  of  nations. 

Such,  therefore,  are  the  relations  and  rights,  and  such  the  duties, 
frith  respect  to  themselves  and  to  each  other,  of  sovereign  and  inde 
pendent  nations.  And  such  wero  the  relations,  rights,  and  duties,  of 
the  several  Slates  of  this  Unionj  before  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 

Therefore,  if  one  State  had  interfered  and  meddled  with  the  inter- 
nal concerns  of  another  State — attenipting  to  subvert  its  domestic  in- 
gtitutions,  and  to  excite  insurrection  or  insubordination  among  a  por- 
tion of  its  subjects  or  people,  by  emissaries  or  incendiary  publications, 
or  by  any  other  means— tJie  injured  State  would  undoubtedly  have 
had  the  right  to  make  war  upon  the  defending  State ;  and  other  States 
would  have  had  the  right  to  join  in  administering  wholesome  chastiae- 
iDcnt  to  the  mischievous  and  aggressive  State,  even  to  extermination,  if 
her  mischievous  disposition  could  not  otherwise  have  been  correeted 
and  restrained. 

RkLATIONB,  RIGHTfi,  AND  DVTIIS  OF  THK  StATBA  AITER  THE  ADOP- 
TION OF  THE  CoNSTiTCTiON, — Such  hoing  tlio  couditioo,  relations, 
rights,  and  duties  of  the  several  SUites  of  this  Union  with  re^peet  to 
each  other  before  our  Constitution  was  adopted,  did  that  compact  de- 
prive them  of  their  independence  and  sovereignty  ?  And  were  thete 
rebitions,  rigiits,  and  duties  changed  by  it? 

We  have  not^  in  the  limits  which  we  have  assigned  to  this  esaay, 
the  space  to  go  into  a  particular  and  specific  view  of  the  various  pro- 
visions  of  tlie  Constitution  respecting  the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges 
of  the  States  wliich  adopted  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  it  was 
adopted  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  general  agency  or 
govcTumcnt,  whirh  was  to  take  charge  of  the  exterior  or  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  States.  It  also  defined  and  regulated  the  intercourse  of 
the  States  and  their  citizens  with  each  other. 

It  did  not  meddle  with  the  internal  concerns  of  the  States  except 
with  regard  to  the  power  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  General 
Govermnent  which  it  established,  the  regulation  of  comtneree  between 
the  States,  and  the  right  of  control Hng  the  people  of  all  the  States 
Oidy  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  carry  its  own  ipecijically  defined 
|M)wefS  into  execution.  Under  the  Constitution,  the  General  Govern- 
ment cannot  abolisli  the  freedom  of  speech,  nor  of  the  press,  nor  the 
rights  of  conscience  with  respect  to  the  worship  of  God,  nor  the  trial 
by  jury  in  any  of  the  States,  Nor  can  it  partition  their  Territory,  nor 
meddle  with  their  domestic  institutions  or  municipal  regulations,  nor 
m  any  way  control  their  internal  legislation  or  poticj  when  it  does 
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not  conflict  with  the  legislation  or  powers  of  the  General  Government, 
as  autliorizeil  and  granted  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  in  fact,  cstablitihcd  a  political  copartnership  be- 
tween tlie  several  States,  for  certain  specifically  defined  purposes,  and 
provided  a  general  agency,  or  goveniment,  to  carry  into  effect  and 
execote  the  objects  of  that  copartnership.  And  for  this  purpose  the 
GonstitutioD  granted  to  this  General  Governmental  agency  certain 
powers,  exprcjssly  reserving  to  th«  States,  the  principals  of  this  general 
agency,  all  powers  not  specifically  granted  to  it 

Thus  the  States  did  not,  by  the  Constitution,  surrender  or  cede  away 
any  part  of  their  sovereignty  and  independence  ;  they  merely  autlior- 
lEcd  th£  general  agency  which  they  established,  to  represent  and  to 
act  for  them  as  far  as  foreign  nations  were  concerned,  and  so  far  aiv 
their  general  relations  with  each  other  were  involved — to  exercise  the 
joint  sovereign  power  of  the  whole  for  a  few  limited  and  specific  pur- 
pOBea :  reserving  for  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  other  rights 
of  sovereignty  and  independence. 

This  delegation  of  sovereign  powers  to  the  General  Govcmnient  by 
the  States,  tlirough  the  instrumentality  of  the  constitutional  compact 
between  them,  and  for  the  purposes  specifically  set  fortli  therein,  was 
upon  the  implied  condition  that  those  p/wers  ahoutd  not  be  ixcteded  nor 
(tbu^ed;  that  the  artjcles  of  copartnership,  known  as  the  Constitution, 
should  not  be  violated  by  the  General  Government,  which  is  the  com- 
mon agent  of  all  the  States ;  and  if  they  were,  as  in  all  other  copart- 
nerahips,  the  compact  would  be  violated  and  might  be  dissolved  by  an 
authority  or  power  high  enough  to  pronounce  on  so  momentous  a 

?[ue8ftion.  That  authority,  or  power,  is  (he  people  of  the  several  States. 
1 18  not  tlie  fieople  of  one  Htate,  as  held  by  gome  commentators  on 
the  Constitution,  but  the  people  of  all  the  States,  For  the  people  of 
one  State  have  as  much  right  to  say  that  the  compact  has  not  been 
violated  as  the  people  of  another  State  have  to  say  that  it  has  been 
violated.  And,  therefore,  one  State  cannot  break  up  this  great  and 
beneficent  Government  and  subvei-t  the  Union  when  it  imagines  itself 
*o  much  injured  as  to  justify  a  resort  to  measures  designed  to  eflfect 
ila  disruption  and  dissolution. 

But  these  are  not  practical  ideas.  They  are  mere  abstractions. 
And  they  will  not  weigh  a  feather  on  either  side  when  the  doctrine  of 
secession  is  put  to  a  practical  test-  Then  it  will  become  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  tlie  exigencies  and  stern  necessities 
of  the  moment.  At  no  period  will  alt  the  States  consent  to  disunion, 
or  secession,  which  means  the  same  thing.  And  when  it  takes  place, 
it  must  be  dealt  with  like  all  other  questions  between  aovereigns  and 
e^aab;  by  negotiation  first,  and  if  that  can  not  solve  it,  by  force^by 
the  uitima  ratio ;  therefore,  this  Union  will  not,  and  cannot,  be  dis- 
solved by  one  State — perhaps  not  by  two ;  but  if  there  are  enough 
that  feel  so  much  aggrieved  as  to  resort  to  the  desperate  remedy  of 
duunion,  they  may  accomplish  it  against  the  will  of  the  other  States, 
which  would  be  revolution.  11  tliey  should  be  strong  enough  to  for- 
bid the  possibility  of  coercing  them  back  by  force,  they  may  secede 
peaceably ;  if  they  are  not  strong  enough^  the  attempt  mviy  lead  to 
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war — to  civil  war^ — witli  its  terrific  train  of  anarclij,  b1oo<!sbed,  dcso-^ 
latiofi  and  calamity  to  botli  parties. 

Wtj  neither  bope  nor  expect  to  &eo  such  calamities  befall  this  Re- 
pub!  ic,  but  the  bare  possihility  that  they  may  occur  enjoina  on  th« 
people  and  the  States  the  nece^nit?  of  cuitivating  a  spirit  of  union, 
good  fellowship  and  peace  with  each  other. 

But  to  return  from  thin  disgressjon ;  our  purpose  was  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  the  Constitution  in  any  way  changed  the  relationj, 
rights  and  duties  of  the  States  with  respect  to  each  other?  And 
whether  it  gave  one  State  any  more  right  to  interfere  with  the  inter* 
nal  affairs  of  another  State  than  it  had  before  the  Constitution  wat 
adopted?  The  reply  to  these  tuquiries  must  be  in  the  negative.  It 
did  not.  It  left  all  the  States  as  before — ei^ual,  independent  and 
novcreign  with  respect  to  each  other.  It  gave  to  neither  the  right  to 
intermeddle  with  the  domestic  concerns  and  iustitiitions  of  the  others. 
Nor  did  it  give  the  General  Tlovernment  the  right  to  do  so,  except  »0 
far  as  it  w  as  specifically  authorized  by  the  Constitution. 

ThK  PRtVTLBOKS  OF  TKX  StATES  BITLAROBD  BY  THE  CoWSTITUTIOH.^ — 

On  the  contrary,  the  several  States,  parties  to  the  compact  not  only 
forcbore  to  stipulate  for  the  right  to  intermeddle  with  the  iutemal 
affairs  of  each  other,  but  thetf  exprcsdy  stipulated  to  enlarge  the  prirri-^ 
leges  of  the  States  in  which  slavery  txistftd  with  respect  to  tftat  inxti- 
tution — to  concede  to  them  more  than  they  were  entitled  to  by  the  law 
of  nations^  and  more  than  they  enjoyed  he/ore  the  adoption  of  the  Con' 
stitution. 

This  proposition  may  be  startling  to  those  who  have  clamored  so 
loudly  against  slavery,  and,  perhaps^  to  cjuiet  and  moderate  minded 
men  who  have  said  and  done  reading  upon  the  subject.  But  it  will, 
nevertheless,  appear  to  be  true  to  the  very  letter,  when  we  recur  to 
the  constitutional  compact,  and  ascertain  w hat  those  stipulations  are* 
Let  us  see  what  they  w*ere. 

The  first  of  them  relates  to  slave  representation.  It  provides  thaty 
in  estimating  the  basis  of  representation  and  direct  taxation^  five 
slaves  should  be  counted  as  three  freemen. 

The  second  stipulation  provides /or  the  aholition  of  the  foreign  tlavi* 
trade. 

And  the  third  provides  for  the  extraditiim  of  fugitive  Haves. 

As  these  provisions  or  stipulations  were  the  subjects  of  dispute  and 
debate  in  the  Convention  wliich  formed  the  Constitution— one  party 
opposing,  and  the  otlier  insisting  upon  them — they  bocame  the  sut 
jects  of  concession,  compromise,  agreement,  and  settlement 

CoMpaoMiasia  of  the  Cokstithtion  rklatino  to  blavkky, — The 
fnipoi't^^nce  of  these  compromises  of  the  Constitution  touching  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  justifies  tlie  appropriation  of  a  fihort  space  to  a  summaij 
history  of  their  origin  and  introduction  into  that  instrument 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these  compromiacs  relates  to  the 
ratio  of  slave  rtpreMntmtion,  Its  history  is  indeed  curious  and  in- 
teresting; and  when  it  is  fully  known*  just  and  candid  men  in  the 
non-slaveholding  States ^  will  be  surprised  at  the  noise  and  clamor 
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which  Liu  becTi  raised  in  this  (tbe  tiortbern)  portion  of  the  Union 
aemiikdt  it,  and  the  efforts  which  have  hccn  made  by  at  least  one  New 
EoglsBd  State,  (Massachiisettfi,)  to  effect  its  ex  purgation  from  the 
Cotwtitution. 

The  germ  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  old  Continental  Congress.  It  originated  in  the 
form  of  propositions  to  incorporate  into  the  old  article*  of  Confedera- 
tion a  new  principle  nf  (aToiwii^  and  was  advocated  on  that  ground  by 
the  friends  of  the  proposition.     The  frjllowing  waa  the  proposition; 

'*Abt.  2.  All  chargefl  of  war,  and  all  other  expennee  rimt  shall  he  incurred 
fu^  the  cotDTPon  defence,  and  allowed  by  the  United  States  asBpmbli^d,  thall  b« 
d«fra]red  out  of  a  common  treaeyry,  Which  nhall  bo  9H|>pljed  by  Ihe  aeveral 
GoloDieB,  to  proportion  to  the  nutnher  of  inbabitani«  of  evtr^  age,  aex,  and 
^%aiitjf^  except  Indiana  not  paying  taxea,  in  eauJi  Colony," 

The  proposition  was  opposed  hy  Mr.  Samuel  Chase,  of  Mar)"land, 
OD  the  ground  that  it  included  negro  slaves,  who  were  property. 

To  this  objection,  Mr.  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  replied  that 
the  numher  of  persons  was  to  be  taken  by  the  article  as  an  index  of 
ike  wealth  of  the  JState^  aud  not  as  subjects  of  taxation.  He  contended 
thmt  it  was  not  a  matter  of  importance  by  what  name  people  were 
called,  whether  freemen  or  slaves.  Thet/  were  to  be  regarded  in  refer- 
ence to  their  productive  power ;  and,  in  this  respect^  there  was  no 
difference  between  freemen  and  slaves. 

When  the  vote  was  taken,  the  States  of  New  TIampshrre,  Massa- 
chuaetta,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut^  New  Yoik»  New  Jersey,  and 
Penngylvania  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  and,  of  course^  to  in- 
clude slaves;  and  tlie  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  against  it;  Georgia  was  divided.  These 
facta  will  be  found  set  forth  at  large  in  the  Madison  Papers,  pagea 
28  to  30. 

Theae  proceedings  took  place  in  the  old  Continental  Congresa* 
When  the  Convention  for  forming  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  assembled,  the  proposition  again  came  up,  not  only  aa 
a  principle  of  taxation^  but  one  more  important,  viz;  repratentation^ 
was  connected  with  it. 

The  compromise  finally  effected  in  reference  to  this  matter  was,  that 
in  fixing  the  ratio  on  which  representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  bo 
apportioned  among  tlie  States;  five  slaves  should  be  counted  as  equal 
to  three  white  perstons.  The  following  was  the  vote  of  the  States  upon 
the  adoption  of  this  compromise;  in  favor  of  it:  Ntw  Hampshire^ 
Massachusetts^  Connecltcut^  Pe7i7ut/!vatiia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir^ 
ginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia ;  against  it^  New 
Jersey,     See  Madiiwjn  Papers,  page  12G6. 

Thus  waa  the  fii-st  great  com  promise  of  the  Constitution  adopted 
by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  free,  as  well  as  the  slave  States. 

The  second  compromise  was  in  lefercncc  to  the  limitation  of  the 
time  during  which  slaves  should  be  imported  into  the  Union ;  in  other 
words,  the  tuppremon  of  the  foreign  slave-trade. 

The  clause  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  this  matter,  as  reported 
by  the  Conflmittec  of  the  Conventiou  to  whom  the  subject  waa  referred^ 


JOSnOE  SVEH  FBOH  THE  HOKtB. 

^hibited  tbo  importation  of  slaves  afier  tho  jear  1800.  General 
tnckney,  of  Soiitb  Carolina,  moved  to  strike  out  1800  and  insert 
BOS*  This  was,  in  substance,  a propodtion  (o  extend  ihef&rei^  $imf$- 
l-ade  eif/ftt  years.  Did  ibe  free  States  vote  against  it!  By  DO  moMia. 
rhrcc  of  tliem  voted  in  favor  of  the  anienduieutp  and  <o  €Si49id  ikt 
^ In ve- trade.  In  the  ftffirniative  were  iV>i^  Ifam/Jiihire^  MiU$achu$*iU^ 
?onTuctitut^  Marvkud,  North  Carolina^  South  Carolina,  and  Geoigia* 
llu  the  iH'j^ative,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Vir^ou, 

The  third  and  last  compromise  in  refercjico  to  ulavery  was  ibe  dftoae 
'  in  the  4th  article  of  the  Coneititution  which  gave  power  to  the  XDMier 
to  pursue  and  recapture  his  fugitive  slave.  This  proposition  waa  then 
deemed  no  manifestly  juj»t  and  necessary  that  no  opposition  was  madi' 
to  it  The  clflURe  was  adopted  unanimauiily  ;  all  die  States,  fre«j  and 
slaveholding,  voting  for  it,  as  appears  by  the  Madison  Papers. 

Such  is  the  hintory  of  the  adoption  of  the  celebrated  compromiM's 
in  the  Constitution  in  reference  to  slavery. 

They  are  coftditiom  in  tlie  compactj  without  the  adoption  of  which, 
the  Constitution  would  never  have  been  formed,  and  the  Union  would 
never  have  exiMted.  Now,  if  they  shall  bo  broken  and  repudiated  by 
the  [>eople  t»f  the  North,  does  it  not  absioU'c  the  slaveholding  States 
from  all  obligation,  legal  or  moral,  to  abide  bv  the  Constitution  and 
remain  in  the  Union  ?  Can  compacts  bo  broken  by  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  und  beheld  binding  upon  the  other?  The  proposition 
need  but  to  be  st^itud  to  demonstrate  its  absurdity.  And  if,  after  the 
tonditiom  on  whieli  the  Union  was  formed,  shall  have  been  broken  by 
the  free  States,  or  by  the  (ieneral  Governmental  agency  which  all  tlie 
JBtates  have  jointly  e^tjiblihhed,  the  slaveholding  States  shall  remain  in 
rthe  Union,  will  it  not  be  from  their  own  free  cnoice,  rather  than  from 
^^xiy  legal  or  moral  obligation  binding  on  them  to  remain  f  The  an- 
swer is  palpable  to  every  just  and  right  minded  man. 

BSKKFITS     OF    THK    UnION    TO    THE    No^TH    AMD    SoOTfl    RSSPKCT* 

ivtLv. — We   now  propose  to  consider  the  relative   benefits  of  tht- 
Uaion  to  the  two  great  antagonistic  sections,  the  North  and  South— 

I  'we  aay  antagonist  soctions,  not  antagonist  in  roaJ  interests,  but  an- 
tagonist in  hostile  sentiment,  incited  and  wrouj^ht  up  by  the  ma<:}unu- 
tiens  of  wicked  and  corrupt  demagogues,  seeking  their  own  politieid 
aggrandizement  at  the  hazard  of  the  best  interest*,  nay,  the  tran<j«ility 
^na  the  very  existence  of  tlieir  country.  Such  is  the  origin  and  the- 
cause  of  the  antagonism   of  the  two  great  sections  of  our  glorious 

I  'tJmon,  whose  real  and  true  interests,  mstead  of  being  diverse  and 
1lO0tile,  are  mutual  and  concurrent,  and  equally  depend  upon  ih^ 
peace  and  integrity  of  the  whole  country  and  the  development  of  itf 
illimitable  resourcevS. 

But  wo  propose  to  consider  briefly  the  hentfitit  which  have  result^Hl 
from  the  Union  to  both  its  great  sections,  the  North  and  the  Boutin 
respectively* 

From  the  beginning  of  this  unfortunate  sectional  controversy,  vthwh 

Sisumod  a  specific  and  tangible  form  among  the  Federalists  of  Nt^» 
ngland,  and  in  the  Hartford  Convention  during  the  war  of  1812,  the 
fom enters  of  it  have  constantly  alleged  that  all  the  beoefts  and  ad- 


BSmiFITB  OF  THB  UNION  TO  THE  NOBTH 


BOFTH* 


ranti^es  resulting  from  the  Uuion,  have  been  enjoyeiJ  by  the  South ; 
and  tEat|  in  every  eolliaion  of  interest  between  the  two  great  sectione, 
the  North  has  yielded  everything  and  the  So  nth  has  gained  every- 
thing* 

Such  is  the  stereotyped  assertion  of  the  traitorous  ff>niokters  of  this 
unfortunate,  and  it  may  be,  fatal  quarrel  between  the  North  and  Soutli. 
It  is  an  assertion,  however^  in  direct  opposition  to  the  facta,  as  we  will 
now  proceed  to  show. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  we  will  now  proceed  to  show  the  advantages 
which  the  North  has  gained  over  the  South  in  the  acgnisiiion  of  new 
Urritory  since  the  formation  of  the  Ge«eral  Government,  and  con- 
sequently, in  politkut  power  ;  for  tlic  acquisition  of  new  and  valuable 
territory  always  addii  to  the  wealth  and  jiolitical  power  of  the  State  or 
community  acquiring  it, 

Imtnediately  after  the  Revolution,  and  before  the  ordinance  of  1787 
was  paaaed^tlie  whole  territory  belonging  to  tlie  United  States  wa&  not 
far  from  764,483  square  miles,  of  which  only  163,692  square  mi le*^ 
were  free  and  600,891  square  miles  were  slaveliolding. 

In  1784,  Virginia  ceded  to  the  United  Stiites  the  teiTitory  known 
as  the  northwest  territory,  which  included  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Ulinoia,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  part  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota. 
In  1787,  the  celebrated  ordinance  before  mentioned  for  tlie  government 
of  those  territories,  was  ptissed,  by  whieh  they  were  to  be  free  States. 
Involuntary  servitude,  or  slavery,  was  abolished  within  their  limit*. 
Thus  the  great  and  patriotic  State  of  Virginia,  the  mother  of  President* 
and  the  expounder  of  the  true  theory  of  the  Constitution  embodied  in 
the  Report  and  Resolutions  of  1798,  magnanimously  mirrendered  to 
freedom  more  than  240,000  square  miles — a  territory  larger  tiian 
the  Empire  of  France, 

A^r  this  cession,  and  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  rela- 
tive amounts  free  (or  which  atlerwards  became  free)  and  slaveholding 
territory,  stood  ttiiis: 

Free. a82»087  square  mileft. 

Slftveholdiog »8l,546       *'  *' 


Balance  of  free  territoriei. - 1 ,  391       *'  ** 

Tahlt  thtneing  the  tertUory  potsegted  b^  th*  United  State*  iphen.  the  Comtitutitm 
u^s  adopted^  which  U  rwm  frtt^  t'l'a  ;♦ 


Maine,., 30|O0O 

New  Hampshire. 9,280 

Venuont 10»212 

HaMui43liiia«ttia 7 ,800 

Rbode  Ulaiid 1,S0§ 

Coonecticut 4,674 

New  York ,  46,000 

New  Jersey 8,320 


StfttM.  &i|aarfl  mitt*. 

PonnBljvania 46,000 

Ohio..... .  Sf,M4 

Indiana ,  83,809 

lUin<jia . , ($6 ,40& 

Michigran. . . 66 , 248 

Wi^consiii. 62,924 


I 


Total , 882 ,  937 


t 


*  Mr  Burke  daea  not  u»o  the  corrected  igurca  of  the  Competidium  of  tbe 
Oeaius  which  differ  ftligbtlj  from  these. — Ei»in»K. 
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JUSTICE  EYUff  FROM  l^aS  ITOETH. 

Tahh  fhoving  (he  (erritari/  postrtsed  by  the  United  States  at  the  adoption  of  th* 
Contlitution,  in  which  the  in§tihitioH  of  slavery  now  exists^  viz  : 


Btalea.  Squire  mll{% 

Delaware , 2, 120 

Maryland. 9,856 

Virginia 6J , 352 

Xorlh  Carolina. . . . , , 45  »000 

South  Caroliuft. 24 , 500 

Georgia 58 ,  000 

Alabama 6€»»722 


BUte&.  Square  mllea. 

ML^Bisiippi , . .     47  , 1  Oft 

TeniieHsee .••«•••     46,600 

Kentucky 37,680 

District  of  Columbia,  .,,.•,.  60 


Total , 


381, fi 


The  area  of  tLe  torritor}'  oftlie  United  States  now  comprises  3,210,572 
liquare  miles;  of  wliidi  2,300,428  are  free,  and  844,144  are  slavebold- 
ing. 

Since  ttte  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  area  of  new  temtoir 
acquired  bj  the  United  Htates  is  2,440,089  square  miles;  of  which 
1,983,491  are  free,  and  462,508  are  slaveholding. 

Table  thowifkff  the  free  Urritory  acquired  btf  the  United  Stotf  tino§  iki  mdepHms 
of  the  Cofhstitittion,  viz: 

HtalAB  and  Terrflortei.  Squiire  mUet. 

Iowa,. 60,914 

Califoniia 188,982 


Minneaotxi*. 8a, 000 

Oregon  and  WaahiogtoD.. .  341 ,4A3 

New  Mexico 2l«,774 

VUlL , . .  1 87  ,  ©23 


BLat<»  and  TeirllortM.  Bqaaie  xailea. 

N>bra»ka  am!  Kansa«f . . . .       136,700 

Indian  Territorj • . ,       187 ,  171 

Northwest  Territory. C87 , 664 


Total 1.988,4tl 


TifbU  Mhowing  the  dmeholdintj  Territory  acquired  by  the  United  States  since  th^ 
adoption  of  the  Oimstitutiof^  viz'. 

Statea.  gquaro  mUca. 

1 /ouUiana 46 ,491 

Arkaneas 63.198 

Hiwouri 67»9S0 

Florida. * . .     69 ,  268 


Statea.                     Bqaara  i 
Texas.,,., 2S7.321 


Total,. *  463,696 


Thus  it  appcjiffi  by  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  facts  and  figures,  that 
after  the  magnanimous  cession  of  Virginia  in  17S4,  and  the  adoption 
of  tlic  Ordinance  of  1787,  the  largest  portion  of  the  area  of  territory 
belonging  to  tlic  Union  has  been  free.  And  of  the  territory  since  ac- 
quired, th  re  e-quailera  have  been  rcser\Td  for  the  institntion  offrecdoni. 

And  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  i\\^.  haiancc  of  political  power , 
At  the  adoption  of  the  Constitnlion  there  were  .^fven  free  States,  or 
States  which  have  since  abolished  slavery ;  and  itix  slaveholding  States, 
There  are  now  .sijrtctin  free  States  iind  fifteen  slaveholdmg  States, 

And  aiucc  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  balance  of  politic&l 
power  in  Congress  hii^  generally  remained  with  the  free  States  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  table ; 


*  A  portion  of  I^Iinneaota  wa«  embraced  in  the  eesaion  of  Virginia  and  it 
coTered  hj  the  Ordinnnce  of  1787. 

f  We  cUes  these  State*  a«  free.  The  eitaljIiBhnieut  of  slayery  in  them  de- 
]»eadi  upon  tbe  decision  of  the  people,  precisely  aa  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 
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TaHe  ikowin^  the  apporiionmenU  nf  RepretentcUneg  9/ the  t^eral  States  in  Von* 
grtu  ^ndtr  the  Coniiitvti<m^  and  the  variouM  Ocn9utca^  from  1800  to  18 501,  iV 


ySIKS  6TATCS. 


!Tew  Hftmpaliire. . 
ilaaaacbmetu... . 

VermonL. ... 

Rhode  lilAud 

GoDnec^tieuL 

Under  Uie 
CoDAUtuaun. 

....     8 
....     « 
....     0 
....      I 
. . ..      6 

1802.         ISIl. 
b            & 

17           10 
4             6 
t             2 
7            1 

17  27 
6          e 

18  as 

.0             6 
0             0 
0              1) 
0              0 
0            0 
0             0 
0              0 
0               (J 

7e        us 

iLAVX  ATATKi. 

1B*8. 

6 
13 

6 

2 

U 
34 

6 
2fi 
14 

7 

3 

1 

0 

0 

t> 

0 

123 

1833. 

12 

5 

2 

(> 
4(1 

8 
28 
19 

8 

7 

8 

0 

0 

0 
0 

HI 

ia*8. 

4 
10 

34 

24 

21 

10 
7 
8 
0 
0 
0 

136 

3 
11 

3 

4 

Hew  York. 

...  .      6 

33 

New  Jersey.,,,.. 

raouaylvAuiA 

Ohio 

Mftino 

Indiftoft, 

....     8 

0 

0 

..,.     0 

6 
2ft 
21 

Illinois. 

. ., ,     0 

1^1 

Michigan 

Wi«ei>u«iin 

....     0 

. .  ,  ,      0 

4 

3 

Iowa. , 

0 

2 

Catif'oroiA 

. , . .    u 

% 

ToUl 

. . . .   85 

144 

Delaware, .,,,,,. 

1 

I 

9 

12 
8 
4 

3 

0 
0 

u 

0 
0 

(J 
0 

1 

23 

13 

% 

7 

10 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

t> 

0 

1 

9 

t'l 

13 

7 
VI 
9 
2 
1 
3 
1 

(y 
0 

1 

8 
21 

i:: 
y 

13 

13 
.'> 
2 
8 
2 

0 
0 

t 
6 
15 
\f 
7 
8 
10 
11 
7 
4 
4 
5 
0 
0 
0 

1 

Mar)  land ». 

..  ^.     6 

^ 

Virginia,......,. 

North  CnroliDtt... 
South  CarolLDA... 

Goorgia. 

Kentucky  

TennesBeft.  ....... 

Alabama 

....  ig 

....     5 
....     6 
*...     H 

0 

....     0 
. . . .     0 

Miwisaippi « , 

0 

n 

r^  .  IF' 

LouiSLiana 

....    i) 

4 

MiA^ouri,,... 

Arkauaas. 

0 

0 

7 
2 

Texan. , , . 

Florida 

0 

.,.,     0 

2 

ToUl 

..,.  30 

G5 

78 

89 

yu 

87 

»0 

IHfferciice   in    favor  of 
freeState* ft 

11 

15 

84 

42 

48 

Ci4 

Northern  majority 
Nortlierti  majority 

Gain  hi  fairor  nf 

in  1789.... 

.      5 

ill  1852... 

.  r.4 

tbe  free  States. . . 

.   4fl 

Ja  the  Souate  Uie  relative  |x*litic«l  power  of  fre*  and  slavehoMirtg  Statee,  nt 
tho  dame  date**,  of  thi^  apportioriuieot  of  Ilepreeentattvaa,  waa  a«  follows^  vit : 

IT90.  1909.  ISll.  1813.  1S99L  1842.  IMML 

Fr««SUtea.*...  14  16  18  24  24  26  ax 

SlAve  Btatea....   12  lA  16  24  24  24  30 

There  are  now  eix  organixed  territoriee  in  the  ITuion,  all  of  which, 
wo  have  no  doubt^  will  coiiae  io  free.  Thus  the  baKince  of  political 
power  was  with  tlie  free  States  at  the  adoption  of  the  Conatitotion,  is 
now,  and  in  all  probability  will  be,  as  long  a^  the  Republic  shall  eiiet. 
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JUSTICE  EVEir  FEOM  THE   NOHTH. 


In  coimecdon  with  Uiis  subject  it  ia  proper  to  remark,  that  tlie 
North  ha^  never  given  up  a  foot  of  land  to  dai^erif^  while  the  South 
has  aurrendcred  to  freedom  as  mtich  territory,  originally  slave,,  as  would 
now  more  than  etjual  the  area  of  all  the  slave  States.  In  the  first 
place,  the  slave  States  gave  up  their  rights  in  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tories by  the  Ordinance  of  1787  ;  and  they  also  surrendered  the  whole 
fjonisiana  purchase,  except  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  This 
\WA%  Territory,  surrendered  to  freedom,  embraced  an  area  of  nearly 
1,000/iOO  square  miles^  and  includes  the  State  of  lowji,  and  the  Tern- 
tori  e»  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oregon^  Washington,  and  Minnesota,  The 
repeal  of  tiie  Missouri  Compromise  opens  to  the  actual  settler^i  of 
Xehraska  and  Kansas  the  settlement  of  the  question  as  to  the  establish- 
nient  of  slavery  in  those  Territories.  The  present  indications  are,  that 
they  will  both  be  admitted  as  free  States, 

As  to  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  there  have  been  fourteen 
in  tiie  whole,  viz : 


From  free  States . 
John  Adams 
John  Q.  Adams, 
Martin  Van  Buren, 
Wm,  TL  Harrison, 
Millard  Fillmore, 
Franklin  Pierce, 


From  slave  Stutes, 
George  Wa**hington, 
Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Madison, 
J  ft  me*  Monroe^ 
Andrew  Jackson, 
John  Tyler, 
James  K.  Polk, 
Zacharv  Taylor. 


Of  these,  the  first  five  were  elected  on  account  of  their  great  services 
ill  the  Revolution.  Tlie  remainiiiof  nine  may  be  couaidered  as  of  the 
^^cMcration  succeeding  that  of  the  Revohition;  and  of  these,  Jfw  are 
from  the  free  Statea,  and  four  from  the  slave  States. 

And  in  connection  with  this  matter,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that 
John  Tyler,  a  slatf  eh  older ^  and  Zachary  Taylor,  anoihtr  slamholdtr^ 
who,  just  before  his  election,  bought  a  plantation  with  two  hundred 
slaves,  were  voted  for,  and  elected  by  the  free  Abolition  States  par 
excellence — by  Ma^nsachuaetU,  Vermont,  Ohio,  *kc. — States  which  have 
been  constantly  denouncing  slavery,  and  two  of  which  have  nullified 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  And  it  should  also  be  remembered,  that 
Wm.  H.  Seward,  Chartes  Sumner,  Henry  Wil«on,  and  otiiers  of  the 
prominent  Abolitionists  and  loud-mouthed  denouncers  of  slavery,  ad- 
vocated the  election  of,  and  voted  for,  both  John  Tyler  and  Zachary 
Taylor!     Consistent  jewels  they  are,  and  marvelously  honest  men. 

Taking  the  two  Presidents  from  the  slave  State.s  who  were  elected 
by  the  free  Abolition  Wliig  Staters  and  we  have  *i>  Presidents  from 
thi  slave  States,  and  i^nfeti  elected  by  the  free  States. 

Again :  the  Abolitionists  are  constantly  asserting  that  the  Soulii 
enjoys  all  the  offices  of  the  Government,  while  the  North  enjoys  but  an 
iuconaiderablc  part  of  them  in  comparison  with  its  population.  In 
Ihm  matter  they  are  guilty  of  ignorant  or  willfid  misrepresentation,  M 
in  all  other  matters  touching  the  relations  of  the  North  and  South. 


OFFI€fE-HOLDBB0* 

Attached  to  the  public  offices  at  Wfl^hinnfton  in  1852,  (we  have  no 
Inter  data,)  there  were  about  mven  hundred  and  fifty  office-holdere, 
inchiding  Secretaries,  heads  of  hureaiift,  and  clerks.  Of  these,  the  free 
State*  furnished  at  least  one-half. 

On  the  other  hand^  in  the  North  are  t!te  groat  Cnstom-h oases,  Post 
*^fKcej%  and  Sul>  Treasuries,  In  the  three  great  Co-Htoindionsea  of 
Bi*«ton,  New  York^  and  l^hiladelphia,  there  were,  in  1852,  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  twenty-three  persons  employed — several  hun- 
dre<l  more  than  the  whole  number  attached  to  the  Govemnnent  at 
Washingtfin,  And,  sinee  1852,  the  Custom-house  offieera  in  the  free 
States  have  been  increased.*  Theae  are  ail  injotjed  htj  the  citisens  of 
the  free  Slates,  There  are  many  hundreds  more  attached  to  the  large 
Post  Offices,  and  other  iuHtitiitions  of  the  General  Government  loeated 
m  the  free  States. 

In  the  number  of  offices  and  amount  of  salaries  under  tlie  General 

^lovemmcnt,  taking  the  whole  Union  together,  the  eitizeuf^  of  the  free 

Staters  have  greatly  the  advantage  over  the  citizens  of  the  slave  Statea, 

In  the  benefits   arising  from  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  ad* 

vantage  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  fvca  States, 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  1 852,  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting the  national  revenue  was  about  $53,000,000.  Of  thi»  sum, 
14.1,000,000  was  expended  in  the  free  States,  and  only  ♦10,000,000 
in  the  slave  Stales. 

In  the  benefits  arising  from  the  eTp^iiditnreH  of  the  General  Govern- 
mmt^  the  free  States  have  greatly  the  advantage  over  the  Southern, 

In  four  years,  eoraraencing  with  ISrJiJ,  and  ending  with  1837^  the 
whole  espenditnre  of  the  General  Government  was  $102,000,000;  of 
which  sum,  #6 ">, 000,000  were  expended  in  the  free  States,  and  only 
$37,000,000  were  expended  in  the  slave  States.  An  accurate  calcula- 
tion of  all  the  expenditures  of  the  General  Goveoiment,  from  its  foun* 
dation  to  the  present  time,  except,  perhaps,  in  war,  would  exhibit  a 
similar  result. 

In  the  benefit*!  arising  from  the  fishing  bounties^  the  advantage  ia 
altogether  on  the  side  of  the  free  States,  and  mainly  of  abolitionized 
and  seditions  Massachusetts,  From  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
t*>  1852  the  amount  paid  out  for  bounties  to  fisJiennen,  is,  in  round 
Jiumbcrs,  111,000,000.  Of  this  sum  the  South  received  leas  than 
♦200,000,  the  remainder  all  going  to  the  free  States. 

In  the  expenditures  for  fortijimtiom  upon  the  seaboard,  the  ad- 
\antage  ia  on  the  side  of  the  free  States.    The  Federal  Government 

•  Dttring  tbe  financial  year  ending  June  3J0,  1862,  tb©  number  of  pef^oni  em- 
]t](jy«d  m  tbe  tUree  Ciist^jm-h^uAHfl  of  Boston,  New  Yorlc,  und  I'hilftdelphia  wm 
one  tUonfland  thre^  hundred  and  sixty- three*  The  whole  ti amber  eto ployed 
'luring  the  aame  year  in  the  whole  Unjon  waa  two  thotiAand  nioe  hundred  uid 
tl*irty-fotir ;  of  whom  two  thousand  two  hundred  acid  eighty- seven  were  em- 
ployed in  the  free  States,  and  bix  hundred  and  forty  »even  were  employed  in 
the  elare  States.  During  the  same  year  the  whole  coat  of  collecting  the 
r««TeDue  was  13,366,106;  of  whidi  $2,679J37  was  expended  in  the  free  States, 
ind  |0TC;969  was  expeoded  io  the  ilave  State*.  See  Outhrie*»  Report  of  the 
1  iaaac^  for  185*-'5;  Seiu  Doc*  No,  2,  let  fleaeion,  34tb  Congreaa. 
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had,  np  to  1852,  expended  $838  76  foi  every  mile  of  sea-coaat  in  thej 
free  States,  a.T»d  only  15645   1 7  for  every  raii§  in  the  slaTc  States* 

Tho  Lif/kthouise  ayatfvi  exLibita  e^iiiiilar  result*.     The  whole  Bnn 
ftppropritttcd  by  CoTjgre88  for  lighthouses,  beacouei,   &c^  in  the  United 
States,   up   to   the  year    1854   inclusive,   was  12,226,078  ;  of  whicli 
$1,190,47.3  wiis  for  the  free  States,  and  $I,035,(]i)5  for  tlic slave  Stat 
the  latter  possessing  much  the  largest  extent  of  hea-coaut. 

The  Inttriial  improvcmenl  Sifnteai  exhibits  very  much  gri?ftter  in  J 
congmitich.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Federal  Uovernnienl  to  1845^] 
(the  latest  data  witliiTi  our  reaeh,)  there  bad  been  expended  for  roada 
harbors  and  rivers,  exclusive  of  the  Ohio  and  Miississippi,  (which 
cominoii  to  the  free  and  slave  States,)  the  sum  of  1*15,201,223, 
this  surn  |12,74iJ,407  was  expended  in  the  free  States,  and  onlyi^ 
$2,757,8 ItJ  in  the  fc^lave  States.  The  expenditurt*8  since  then  and  lire; 
amount  of  public  laud  appropriated  to  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
the  free  Stakes,  would  exhibit  a  far  greater  inet|uality  between  tlie 
advantages  derived  by  the  two  sections,  from  sueh  expend iture»  and 
appropriations.  The  specific  facts  are  not  at  our  command  at  pre^ent^ 
or  we  would  give  them. 

The  Ptiiisivn  i<yHt€ra  seems  to  be  ecjnally  beneficial  to  the  free  States, 
»nd  detrimental  to  the  slave  States.  From  17Q1  to  1838,  inclaaive,  the 
whole  sum  paid  out  for  lie  volution  ary  pensions  aJone,  by  tlie  General 
Government,  was  l>J5,598,i>04  ;  of  which  sum  tlte  free  States  rcceiv«Ki 
$28,202,507;  the  slave  States  receiving  only  $7,336,367. 

The  whole  sum  paid  out  by  the  Government  for  pensions  of  alL 
kinds  during  the  four  years  ending  in  1837,  was  $10,698,162;  of 
which  dum  tlie  free  States  received  $8,010,152,  and  the  slave  Stat43^ 
$2,5^8,101.  And  of  the  $8,010,152,  paid  out  in  tlie  free  State*,, 
New  England,  the  fountain  bead  of  treasonable  abolitionism,  receivedj 
$3,924,911,  or  nearly  one  half* 

If  we  had  the  public  documents  from  the  foundation  of  the  Govern*^ 
ment  to  the  present  time,  to  which  we  conld  appeal,  the  results  whicli 
we  could  show,  would  be  still  more  striking.  We  should  then  be  able 
to  present  such  an  array  of  figures  and  facts,  showing  the  immenj»€ 
benefits  and  advantages  resulting  from  the  Union  to  the  North,  in, 
comparison  with  tliose  received  by  the  South,  as  would  confound  and 
overwhelm  the  renegade  preachers  and  promoters  of  ilbblood  between 
the  North  and  South — stainping  upon  their  brazen  foreheads  in  indcl*| 
lible  letters  of  infauiy  the  hypocrisy,  the  misrepresentation,  the  false- 
hood, and  tlie  treason,  of  which  they  are  guilty. 

But,  we  have  not  the  means  at  hand,  but  which  we  know  exists,  la 
recapitulate  all  the  advanUigcs  which  the  free  States  enjoy  over  the 
South,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Union.  Among  those  ad- 
vantages we  will  merely  refer  tct  the  gnat  nav^  yards^  tlie  National, 
Mint^  marine  hospitals,  i&e. 


•  For  TDAQy  of  our  fitatbtical  facts  we  ar«  indebted  to  a  pamphlet  of  gretl 
re<Msarc!i  mnd  ability,  entitled,  •*Tho  Union,   Punt  and   Future,^  pobKfhed  *l 
Waabingtoa  in  IB50;  to  which  we  refer  readers  for  a  vast  amount  of  int^nwti&p 
information  hearing  upon  tht;  lelatiuua  of  tbe  two  great  fieetiotis  of  the  UfU«D 
the  North  «nd  the  gouth. 
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There  is  one  benefit  rosultiu^  from  the  legisUtioii  and  policy  of 
Federal  GovernroeTit,  so  conspicuous  and  striking,  that  wc  f.liouId  1 
injutitico  to  our  aubjfct,  if  we  were  to  omit  allusion  to  it     We  refer] 
the  Tariff  or  protective  s]/stefn,  I 

Our  reference  to  tJiis  subject  will  bo  aa  brief  and  condensed  as  til 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit. 

And  firstj'of  tlie  Cotltm  Manufacture,     It  appears  by  tlie  last  ceni 
8U«  that  the  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in  tlie  luanufacture  ol 
cotton  in  the  United  StMes,  in  1 850,  was  $74,501,03  L     Of  this  arnomul 
$64,361,975  wiis  invested  in  the  free  States,  and  $10,139,056  was! 
invested  m  the  slave  States.     During  the  same  year  the  whole  value  j 
of  the  cotton  manufactures  in   the  United  States  was  $61,869,184. 
Of  this  araoutit  $52,50*2,853  was  produced  in   the  free  Statres,  and 
$9,S66,38 1  was  produced  in  the  slave  States, 

The  laritT  imposeii  a  duty  of  25  per  cent*  ad  valorum  upon  cottc»n 
manufactures  imported  into  thi«  country*  Before  any  can  be  offered 
for  sale  at  leiist  10  per  cent,  must  be  added  to  the  duty,  for  the  charges 
and  expenses  of  importing^  making  the  tax  on  the  imported  article 
equal  to  36  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost.  This  increases  the  price  of  the 
foreign  article  to  the  consumer  to  that  amount.  And  it  aho  increoMtM 
the  price  of  the  domtatic  manu/acttire  to  the  »ame  amount^  viz:  35 
per  cent.  This  goes  directly  into  the  pockets  of  the  home  nianufac*- 
turer,  and  is,  in  effect,  a  bounty  giiwn  to  him  by  the  Government^ 
which  the  consumer  of  liis  product  has  to  pay.  Thirty -five  per  ccnl. 
on  tlie  whole  value  of  the  cotton  manufflctures  produced  in  the  Unit^l 
States  is  $21,653,213.  Of  this  sum  $18,374,9UB  gocii  into  the  pockets 
of  the  Northern  manufacturers,  and  only  $3,278,215  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  the  Southern  manufitctvrrers. 

And  so  of  the  Woofen  MaiutfacturtK  The  whole  amount  of  capv 
tal  invested  in  this  branch  of  mnnufacturea  in  the  United  States,  in 
1860,  was  $28,1]8,250;  of  which  amount  $26,868,090  was  invested 
in  the  free  States,  and  $1,260,560  was  invested  in  the  slave  Statca* 
The  value  of  the  manufactures  produced  in  the  United  States,  in  186t> 
was  $43,207,555  ;  of  which  amount  $41,506,363  was  produced  in  the 
free  States,  and  11,902,192  was  produced  in  the  slave  States. 

The  duty  imposed  by  the  present  tariff  on  woolen  manufactures  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  is  30  per  cent,  ad  valorttm.  Add  10 
per  cent  to  the  charges  and  profits  of  Uie  importer,  and  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  i^  increased  at  least  to  40  per  cent.  Forty  per  cenL 
added  to  the  value  of  woolen  mnaufactures  produced  in  the  United 
States,  would  increase  their  cost  to  the  consumers  in  the  amount  of 
$17,283,<J21  ;  of  which  sum  $16,522,145  would  go  into  the  pocket* 
of  the  Nortlieni  manufacturers,  and  only  $760,876,  would  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  Southern  manufacturers. 

Such  are  the  bcnejiia  which  the  free  and  slave  States  enjoy  re«>- 
peetively  under  a  system  of  duties  upon  imports,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
more  or  less  protective  upon  the  domestic  fabric  coming  in  competi* 
tion  with  the  imported  tabric.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  advantage  is 
almost  entirely  on  one  side,  and  that  on  the  side  of  the  free  States. 
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BUKPlirg  COBrBEQtTBNT   CPON   THE  PROTECTIVE  BVSTKM  AVD  HOW  THST 
ARE    DISTRIBUTED. 

Let  ufl  now  see  what  are  the  burdens  a|x>n  the  consumer  resulting 
from  the  protection  afforded  to  the  two  branches  of  manufactures 
which  we  are  considering,  by  a  duty  upon  the  foreign  import,  and  how 
those  burdens  are  distributed. 

Th«  addit(OQ&l  coat  to  th«  consumer  of  the  eottoa  fabdea  projueod 

ftt  home  in  oonBequence  of  the  duty  m |21,<J53,*II 

The  additional  co«t  to  the  ooDfiunier  of  th«  woolen  fabrics  [irodnced 

at  home  in  ooosoqiieiioe  of  the  doty  b 17.283,0tl 

MftkiDgtb«  whole ...., ..,...*  iS8,9&e,2S4 

The  mm  of  $38,936,234  mwat  be  borne  by  the  North  and  South  in 
the  ratio  of  their  rejipoctive  popuJatiouH,  or  nearly  ao.  Some  allowance 
may  be  mado  for  the  slave  population,  who  consume  leas  of  articlea 
imported  from  abroad,  and  those  produced  at  home  coming  in  compe- 
t-itiou  witli  thcm»  than  the  free  laboring  population  of  the  North.  As 
our  purpose  la  to  show  the  general  results  it  is  unneceisary  for  ns  to 
go  into  a  conaideration  of  this  differeuee,  Wc,  therefore^  make  our 
calculation  upon  the  basis  of  population  alone,  witliout  regard  to  con- 
dition. The  population  of  the  free  States  in  IB50,  was  13^590,491 ; 
iif  the  slave  State.^  9,058/2iJ2,  The  ratio  of  the  populations  of  the 
two  sections  of  the  Union  ia  about  as  fl  is  to  7  ;  and  in  that  proportion 
the  burdtmt  imposed  by  the  tariff  jhystem  on  the  consumers  of  ttie 
cotton  and  woolen  fabrics  manufactured  in  tlie  United  States,  by  reason 
of  the  enhanced  value  caused  by  the  duties  upon  the  foreign  fabrics  of 
like  kind,  must  be  botne  by  the  North  and  South.  Divided  into  tliat 
ratio,  the  $33,038,234  imposed  upon  the  conaumcr«of  domestic  cotton 
and  woolen  fabrics  by  the  tariff  system,  would  fall  upon  the  two  sec- 
Lions  of  the  Union  as  tbllowa  r 

Oft  the  free  States |S1,9m,091 

On  the  fllave  States , 17tOai,60« 

Total .,,,....» |38,9»6,284 

TImii  the  Southern  coritiumers  pmy  under  thla  aysiem. . , .     1 7,03 4 ,603 

And  the  Houtbem  cotUin  nuftoufflctor^jr^  receive. |S,9:79,215 

And  the  t^nthern  woolen  iuanuf»etnr&rfi  reueive 760^876 

Tbtal - , , HoS9,09l 

Leaving  a  balance  a^ainat  the  South  of * 1 2,996, 603 

On  the  other  hiwd,  tlie  Northern  cotton  maoufneturere  re- 

ecive, $18,lt74,91»8 

And  th«  Norifaem  woolen  mauufacturera  receive.  ,....«*     L0,52S,  146 

Total , $U,B97,14» 

And  the  Northern  eoosumers  pay • . .     21,901,681 

Leaving  a  balance  in/am>r  of  the  North  of $12,95&,&1S 

If  we  were  to  go  into  a  calculation  of  the  difference  of  consump- 
tion in  the  South  in  proportion  to  population^  in  coiisequcnce  of  a 
portion  of  the  population  being  slavcj^  it  would  vary  the  reauJts  above 
but  a  very  few  millions  of  dollars.  The  burdens  would  be  greatly 
against  the  South,  and  the  benefits  greatly  in  favor  of  the  NorUi. 
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RussKL,  for  «rulj,  has  more  than  realized  the  earlier  presitige  achieved 
in  the  pages  of  Young  DL-mocracy  on  Politics  and  Litcrriture— not 
nnly  in  the  variety  of  itn  priJ*e  a^d  poetic  recreations,  but  in  tiic  oum- 
txjr  of  its  readable  leading  articles.  The  two  first  on  the  pages  of 
this  monthly,  are  on  Uioso  enduring  subjects — "  ConHict  of  Capital  and 
Labor/*  and  on  "  Eloc|uencc''— which  have  occupied,  indeed,  distract- 
ed the  minds  of  "  Political  Economists,"  and  tbe  erudition  and  taste 
of  classical  scholars  for  the  last  century,  without  approximating  to  a 
i»olatioij  of  either.  Such  would  seem,  on  perusal,  to  be  the  triumphs 
of  these  two  articles — tlie  Jirnt^  of  ability  and  originality  of  thought; 
and  the  second^  more  racy  in  its  conceptions — piiotographin<f  the  lights 
and  shades  of  Anglo-American  oritory  and  itinerant  lecturing,  a^  more 
declamatory  than  eloquent—"  verba  et  prete^ria  nihil — uiooTilight  rc- 
dactioiis;  vapoi-s  mystifying  what  they  conceal^  and  converted  by  their 
mjlammabiliti^  into  cMajje  nicam. 

Neither  of  the  articles  have  shown  any  advance  in  the  si^ience  of 
conciliations,  between  capital  and  labor,  in  their  endless  aiitjigonisms, 
or  exhibited  any  higher  achievements  in  eloquence,  even  on  the  virgin 
soils,  and  in  the  inspiring  atmosphere  of  progressive  Amerii^a,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  the  models  of  Greeks  Roman,  and  meridian  British 
hjjitory.  We  have  truly  degenerated  in  letters  from  the  "  old  fogyiam" 
of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  and  departed  in  our  practices  in  an  ex- 
tended commerce,  and  in  the  courtesies  of  national  intercourse,  from 
the  enlightened  ^  Merchant  Princes'*  days  of  the  Roscoes,  and  of  the 
Oc  Medeci.  Licentious  speculations  on  the  part  of  capital,  in  this 
excitable  and  aggressive — we  might  almost  say  anarcliicai-^age,  in 
the  achool  of  political  economy,  overstimnlating  hazardous  adventure 
or  perverted  enterprise  beyond  the  availability  of  labor  and  produc- 
tion, have  widened  tlie  breaches  between  those  everH^ontending  ele* 
nients  in  a  social,  political  sy!*tcm.  While  "eloquent  preaching," 
^pulpit  oratory,'*  congresj<ional  etfervescences,  itinerant  lecturing,  and 
hot-bed  effusions,  for  an  impatient  and  fastidious  market  of  cheap 
veffgiabieg  and  /thiU^  have  rather  exhibited  in  the  crystal  palace  ot 
Anglo-American  litemture,  a  vulgar  retrocession  from  the  higher 
models  of  the  Creek  and  Roman  schools,  and  an  awJiil  backsliding 
from  the  golden  British  age,  which  drew  its  inspirations  from  the 
crystal  founts  of  ancient  classical  waters— 

'*Tlioufrli  deep»  yet  clear, 
Though  gentle,  yet  not  dull. 
Strong,  without  rage^ 
Without  overflowing  full" 

The  conflict  of  **  capita!  and  labor/'  excited  and  iniamed  by  th» 
over-augmentations  of  the  former,  with  its  unsatisfied  u5urion8  exac- 
tiona,  are  widening  daily  the  breaches  with  the  just  claims  of  labor^ 
and  "strikes"  for  equality  in  the  distribution  of  profits,  if  not  to  be 
harmonized  in  some  equitable  rule  of  division  in  a  recognized  calculus 
of  the  economists,  professing  to  have  worked  out  the  problem.  These 
collisions  most  desceud  to  agrarianiam,  the  nomerical  stronger  of  the 
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parties  in  the  fwcendFint,  revolutiomiig  the  whole  of  tlic  spoil,  until 
capital  sbfiU  again  concentrate  and  rcconibine  in  the  hands  of  the 
"  idlers"  and  the  few,  and  be  restimulatecl  in  its  antagonisms  with 
labor,  in  all  their  changeable  and  vibratory  rolationa,  under  a  social 
•ysteni. 

Influenced  by  this  same  rude  spirit  of  speculation,  mental  labor  and 
asperationi*,  recoiling  from  that  starving  ambition  for  excellence  in  the 
fields  of  flowers  and  of  fruit,  (to  which  the  gifted  savage  became  a 
victim  in  reality^  anil  the  pinions  of  many  an  inspired  genius  have 
been  clipped  in  their  flight  to  Parnassus,)  seek  the  profits  on  the  pro- 
duction of  letters  in  the  marts  of  commerce.  Literature  descends  to 
pettt/  tradinr/^  an«.I  the  profitable  interchanges  of  their  conimoditiefl 
and  unmeaning  tracts  stiimilate  the  market  to  an  over  issue  of  the 
rudest  fVibrics  of  net- work  and  buckram,  **Olla,  Po,  dredaa,"  promi»- 
ing  the  most  remunerate  Jig  returns  from  the  auction  sales  of  traveling 
and  screaming  can-ier  pjgeons  of  a  go-ahead  literature ;  or,  as  moel 
in  harmony  with  the  vulgar  appe titles  of  the  largest  number  of  con- 
sumers who  squat  daily  on  the  stool  of  criticism  and  penance — "like 
the  dogs  that  return  Uy  their  vomit,  and  the  hogs  which  wallow  daily 
in  tlieir  mire.  In  this  enlightened  age,  and  in  a  new  continent  claim- 
ing intcnser  light  as  its  inheritance,  such  may  be  considered  tlie  pho- 
tograph of  its  literature  and  learning,  overshadowing  the  classical 
schools  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  and  of  their  reviving  influences  in 
the  pafjny  days  of  France,  England,  and  of  Spain,  *Mhe  rag  bags'" 
of  the  Fanny  Ferns  enriching  the  prcnlucers,  while  Goldsmith,  with 
diflSculty,  realized  the  value  of  a  modern  meal  for  his  beautiful  ilhis- 
tration  of  the  passing  wealth  of  his  **  Vicar  of  Wakeiield,"  or  fortj 
pounds  a  year, 

Was  the  great  Napoleon  alive,  who  sneered  at  Great  Britain  aa  a 
**  nation  of  shopkeepei-s,"  he  would,  with  more  justice,  pass  the  tribute 
to  go-ahead  descendants  in  their  more  skillful  display  at  shop  win- 
dows, and  more  succe^jisful,  profitable  mails  for  **  petty  literature." 

Mexico. — The  article  on  Mexico  is  one  of  deepest  interest  at  this 
ciisis  in  our  foreign  diplomacy,  as  our  relations  with  tliat  distracted 
and  still  unsettled  country  are  said  lo  be  engagfng  the  consideration 
of  the  Pre.^ident  and  Cabinet,  as  in  connection  with  those  of  higher 
issue,  which  tlireat^m  aggresjiions  in  the  Gulf,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba.  Our  political  adjustments  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  with  the 
tliree  European  Powers  who  claim  a  common  right  of  navigation  on 
tho««  waters  will  probably  be  among  the  most  disturbing  subjects  of 
diplomacy  to  the  present  Administration,  The  Secretary  of  State  has 
already  taken  the  initiatory  in  a  spirit  of  beligcrcncy  ;  and  the  sharp 
lightning  of  a  reconnoisanco  seeics  to  have  been  responded  to,  firom 
both  sides  of  the  Senates,  with  more  thunder  and  menace  than  the 
Secretary  had  compounded  tor.  The  political  electricity  Uireatcmng 
a  storm,  may  have  influenced  the  British  Premier  to  the  eourtooui 
withdrawal  of  the  **Styx**  from  the  theatre  of  mischief-making  before 
the  explosion.  The  apology  of  Secretary  Malmesbury  for  Lord 
Palmers  to  n^s  indiscreet  misapprehension  of  the  suggestion  to  "  tranaler 
Uie  African  blockade  to  the  coast  of  Cuba"  does  not^  however,  snr- 
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render  or  repndmie  the  Tight  of  search  when  the  occasion  may  make 
it  obligator3\  Great  11 H tain  eiraply  wave^i  discussion  on  the  abstrac- 
tions, reserving  the  right  to  act,  when  action  is  imposed  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  *'*»u^Hdt'd  pirate^^  on  the  eoftst  of  Cntm,  or  in  tbd 
Carribbean  seas.  The  alliance  of  France,  Britain,  aiul  tSpain,  what- 
ever of  antagoni.sms  may  be  made  v^isible  in  ihvh'  piihlishe<l  diplomacy, 
IB  in  perfect  hannony  in  the  American  seas  ;  and  they  are  on  the 
politieal  bed  of  rrocrustes ;  and  whatever  of  seeming  derar^jfementa 
there  may  he  in  adjusting  their  limbs  to  li^  fair  propoitionss,  they 
originate  in  svhich  isto  he  lopped,  and  which,  to  be  Rtretched  to  an  equal- 
ity of  dimensions^  unless  that  Icagne  for  Enropean  as  well  as  American 
equilibriums  can  be  dissolved  by  the  superior  diplomacy  of  the  Becre- 
t&ry  at  Wiishington,  nnreproved  FiilibiisteriBiii  will  reign ite  its  forcea 
on  the  shores  of  our  Black  sea;  and  the  explosions  from  more  than 
ooe  Sevastapol,  will^  sooner  than  anticipated  at  Wiishingtoii,  reverber- 
ate on  the  coasts  of  Ciiha  and  the  Gulf. 

The  article  opens  with  an  exposure  of  the  aggrofislve  spirit  of  tbt 
•ge ;  and  on  the  revival  of  handitism,  under  the  more  popular  son- 
hriqnet  of  Filibuster  ism — a  self-assumed  snhlimated  caste  of  sympa- 
thizers in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  Let  the  article  on  thi» 
introduction  speak  in  its  own  puugcut  language,  backed  by  high 
aothority  on  ■*  the  cupidity  of  indigent  power,"  and  "  Anglo-Saxon 
rapacity,''  which,  in  this  progressive  age,  has  reappeared  under  tli# 
more  inspiring  lead  of  **  Fillibnstcros." 

"The  destinies  of  Mexico,  which  at  an  early  period  inspired  the  ag- 
freasi  ve  spirit  of  Burr  and  Jackson,  exposed  the  perfidy  of  Wilkinson, 
and  the  vindictive  rivalry  of  Jefferson,  seem,  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, to  have  been  revived  by  a  new  sect  of  political  propagandists. 

"  Sympathies  in  behalf  of  the  enlightenment  of  oppressed  and  heathen- 
ish humanity  have  heen  awakened,  and  an  enthusiasm  aroused,  long 
lince  truthfully  foreshadowed  by  hAhound  Burlic  : 

*'  *  No  domain  or  property  is  secure  when  it  becomes  large  enough  to 
kempt  the  cupidity  of  indigent  power.* 

**The  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  higher  authority,  as  of  more  experience, 
•peaks  of  the  rapaciitf  of  the  *  Anglo-Saxon*  poldiery,  *  in  the  presmot 
i^  temptation^  as  not  to  be  restrained  by  any  discipline  however  vigi- 
Unt  or  severe. 

"Socialism  in  the  revulsions  of  the  French  revolution  anathematized 
property  as  *  thfi^  and  elevated  sedition  into  a  viitue. 

"In  this  model  federation  of  political  transcendentalism,  Kansas  illue- 
tfiit-es  through  'squatter  pauper  sovereignty,'  and  *  aid  societies;'  and 
Utah  in  the  *  spiritual  book  of  Mormon,'  tiiis  strong  instinet  of  in- 
digence, to  spoil  and  phmder,  as  a  more  inspiriug  mode  of  acquisition 
thAQ  well  regulated  and  legitimately  directed  enterprise.  The  ona 
becomes  a  pastime  for  the  hangers  on  of  society,  elniming  and  appro- 
priating, aa  an  inheritance,  t!ie  hazardously  won  trophies  of  privatt 
adventure  and  honest  endurance.  The  *  witdemcsais  made  to  blossotn 
like  the  rose,*  that  its  fruits  and  its  flowers  should  be  riUcd  by  an  over 
rfgilant  and  pauper  banditti  T' 
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The  denanciations  of  Mexico^  and  the  inaultiog reproofa  on  her  slow 

progress  to  political  Aud  social  regeneration,  as  an  apologj  for  thcae 

missions  of  humanity  to  a  people  suffering  under  an  overshadowing 

and  subduiug  superstition,  are  intelligently  and  plausibly  met  by  a 

response  vvhieh  shows  that  the  writer  has  paid  morti  attention  to  the 

rerolutiouary  history  of  that  still  distractiid  country,  and  knows  better 

how  to  appreciate  the  efforts  tna*:lc  by  a  people  in  the  infancy  of  their 

)  •tru^ofles  for  independence  and  ^elf-government,  not  enjoying,  as  they 

Iconfadeutly  expected,  the  sympathies*  of  a  more  advanced  Federation, 

I  in  whotie  fooUtepa  they  were  ignorantly  e^isaying  to  walk — and  into 

I  which,  they  were  precipitated  by  an  American  Envoy — inspired  him- 

[•elf  with  all  the  aluminism  of  the  French  sehooh     If  Mexico  has  been 

I  ilow  in  reaching  the  goal  of  her  desires,  it  is  fortunate  that  she  haA 

I  eficaped  from  the  precipitancy  of  France,  invoking  the  power  of  the 

'  ffuillotino  to  exterminate  the  arch-enemy  of  liberty,  which  has  itself 

fallen  under  the  »ame  axo  of  military  despotism. 

**  Only  through  careful  study,  and  a  correct  comprehension  of  tht 
conflicting  elemonte  of  disorder  in  the  Itepnblie  of  Mexico,  is  it  possi- 
ble satis tae to rily  to  probe  the  derangement's  which  have  retarded  or 
postponed  her  advancement  to  the  seremUj  of  self-f^operitinent.  To 
m^any  these  disturbing  changes  have  seemed  tbe  ft^rcshadowingsof  dift- 
solution  to  its  social  system,  or  of  gradual  absorption  by  an  "Anglo- 
Saxon  nuijjjlibor,"  asserting  superior  intelligence,  and  more  tutored 
faith  in  the  ndcif  of  law  mid  order  in  political  soriett/.  These  frequent 
hdiTieions,  however,  of  the  unit  of  sovereignty,  these  periodical  Regre- 
I gallons  of  the  central  supremacy,  encourage  a  reliance  that  they  will 
I  ultimately  prove  the  political  crucibles  in  which  the  compound  of  a 
1  federation  of  States  mav  yet  amalgamate  in  harmony  under  a  central 
{band.  Since  the  revulsions  in  Mexico  have  become  strifes  for  civil 
liberty  and  constitutional  self-government^  the  liberal  organizations 
have  eonfidontly  turned  to  the  United  StMes,  as  *thc  beacon  lights,^ 
on  the  unknown  sea  of  political  adjustments.  Without  tftudying  tbe 
origin  or  different  condition  of  the  two  countries  in  population  and 
institution  I*,  a  umrt^  frarjionai  ptrl  of  the  popular  sovereignty  of  Mex* 
ico,  with  the  illnuiinism  of  the  French  school^  embraced  the  phantom 
of  liberty,  like  an  iguu  faiuug  m  a  wilderness  of  ideas,  tlying  before 
absolutism  and  a  crushing  superstition,  they  could  spy  no  refuge  but 
in  disorder  and  anarchy.  The  storm  convulsing  the  political  elementa 
of  civilii^ation,  they  hoped  would  be  succeeded,  as  in  a  neighboring 
federation^  by  tbe  silence  of  a  returning  calm.  On  their  first  triumph, 
when  the  empire  of  Itnrbide  was  overthrown,  the  IjlMTal  party  pre- 
cipitated itself  on  the  cross  paths  of  civil  and  religions  toleration,  upon 
which  tbcir  Anglo-American  neighbors  were  rapidly  advancing;  but 
not  before  they  had  been  previously  exercised  by  a  long  probation  in 
the  lessons  and  antagonisms  of  politicHi  and  constitntional  liberty. 

**TJu8  British  erratic  star  coruscating  from  Kunnymede  in  its  pfo- 
gress  westward,  did  not  slied  its*  light  on  benighted  Mexico,  until  forty- 
five  years  after  it  had  reign i ted  its  decaying  embers  on  a  new  conti- 
nent in  the  declaration  of  Colonial  Independence ;  when,  having 
achieved  national  separation  from  Castiliau  rule,  the  few,  to  whom  its 
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inspiraiioiiB  were  made  viBible^  8truck  for  the  freedom  of  seif-ffovem' 
fnent  as  the  inkeritanee  of  natinnal  »overoignty.  Mexican  gossip  bas 
recorded  that  in  this  political  initiation  into  the  dogmas  of  British 
liberty,  an  American  Envoy  read  out  the  text  without  its  practical 
illustrationJ^  and  mingling  the  mysteries  of  raaaonry  with  tho«e  of  the 
Church  of  Guadalupe,  which  cxerciaed  a  siiperstitSous  stcat^  over  all 
Mexico,  the  receivers  of  the  new  faith  were  to  emply  a  somewhat 
l)o]d  illustTation,  launched  upon  a  fiery  comet,  that  take*  its  departure 
iu\d  makes  its  reappearance  at  intervals,  within  out  political  sphere ; 
without  llie  intelligence  or  power  as  yet  to  control  or  regtilatc  its 
revolutions  in  a  le.ss  erratic  orbit  around  a  common  ceiiire.  Had  the 
Government  of  the  United  Statm  then  interpoacd  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Monroe  manifesto  *  not  to  regard  with  inditfcrence  the  attempts  at 
European  re-colotiization  in  the  America**/  instead  at  this  late  hour 
of  Mexican  tribulations  and  faltcrings,  precipitating  what  ha>5  now  been 
declared  as  determined  pjiici^y  the  land  of  the  Aztecs  would  have  stoo*) 
erect  among  the  progressive  and  equally  unfixed  Republics  of  America. 
Left  thus  however  alone,  in  an  unequal  struggle  into  which  sihe  had 
been  Btimulated  by  a  Northern  light,  untutored  and  undisciplined  in 
this  political  school  of  new  readings  and  interpoIationi>  on  civil  and 
religious  toleration,  unaided  and  un.sympatbized  with  by  her  nearest 
neighhor  in  a  kindred  cause;  her  failure  in  tlie  honorable  attempt  at 
a  re-organ  illation  of  law  and  government  should  not,  at  least  by  tlie 
United  States,  be  made  a  subject  of  contemptuous  reproach  to  Mexi- 
can Elevens,  yet  unmatriculated  in  tbe  horn-book  of  self-government^ 
law  and  order.  Indeed  it  should  be  more  a  matter  of  commendation 
than  of  reproach  or  ridicuJe,  that  this  inconsiderable  and  untutored 
HpartAn  band,  which  had,  through  successive  generations,  been  indoc- 
trinated in  the  dogma  of  the  divine  origin  of  governments  civil,  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical,  jnst  emerging  from  the  damness  of  superstition  and 
bigotry ;  poor  in  resources  and  weak  in  numberii,  should  for  more  than 
thirty  years  have  maintained  their  orffonizationJi^  and  alternated  the 
ptnaers  and  authorities  of  government,  with  the  overwhelming  elo- 
mentB  of  a  most  powerful  op[)osition,  cndoreed  too  by  the  diplomacy 
of  European  and  Salamanca  alliances,  and  ever  in  vigilant  and  endur- 
ing conflict.*' 

In  commenting  on  the  tone  of  arrogance  dispel  ay  cd  in  all  our 
diplomacy  with  Mexico,  and  the  initiatory  and  cupidious  negotiations 
for  territorial  aggrandiaement  and  political  supremacy,  the  inf  uence 
they  have  exerted  in  alarming  and  estranging  where  neighborhood 
fellowship  should  be  encouraged  and  cherished,  is  strongly  exposed. 

The  writer  remarks,  that  in  the  distrust  thus  engendered,  and  the 
revulsions  produced,  where  confidence  once  predominated,  the  United 
StotoAfthould  not  be  surprised  at  the  disappearance  of  respect  for  their 
Qoirflmment  and  institutions— once  looked  to  as  beacon  lights  on  thts 
poHticaJ  paths  yonng  Elevee's  were  traveling,  before  the  more  soothing 
i^rtnpathies  and  ever  conciliatory  spirit  of  France,  Englaiid,  and  Spain, 
vigilaiit  and  suspicious  of  Anglo-American  dt^signa,  and  ever,  in 
Aoemto,  to  expose  and  counteract  them.  The  forcible  Protectorate, 
proclaimed  ^om  the  Senate  Chamber  by  the  hero  of  San  Jacinto,  a 
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iifnonpfie  with  conquest^  and  in  prejudice  of  the  Monroe  Manifesto, 
was  received  as  an  insult  by  Castiiian  pridc%  which  eflfervcBcei  inoell 
under  outraged  weakness  and  poverty.  The  article  forcibly  and  in*  i 
dignantly  vociferatci*,  but  "Carthaginian  faith  becomes  the  symbol  of  J 
modern  VandaliBUL  The  legions  of  American  Rome  have  pronounced  ' 
'  Delenda  est  Carthago.'  Mexican  Peons  and  African  slave*  have  be-  * 
come  alike  ohje*:;t8  for  sympathisiDfi:  Puritanism  in  its  missions  to  suf-  ' 
fering  humanity.  With  Southern  Cavalier  and  the  French  Huguenot,  < 
Monastiam,  and  Jesuitism  have  presumed  to  Christianize  the  heathen;^ 
to  open  their  platoa  and  forests  to  the  enterprises  of  civilization ;  U^i 
unseal  the  golden  gates  to  the  precious  metals;  to  reclaim  swamps ;t 
to  fertilize  deserts  ;  to  preserve  arts  and  ie tiers,  and  with  bloated  wealth,] 
to  rear  up  opulent  States,  and  rich  commercial  emporium.  All  the««1 
trophies  of  lahor»  study,  and  adventure,  have  been  ushered  into  *  th€ 
presence  of  temptaiioUj  and  the  rapacity  of  '  indigent  power,'  de- 
mands its  reclafuati&n" 

The  article,  in  enlarging  on  the  aggrandizing  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  territorial  expansion,  though  she  has  already  overshadowed 
more  of  the  domain  of  Mexico  than  could  be  settled  in  centanes,  by 
all  the  stimali  of  aid  societieSf  and  pro-slavery  African  traders,  thui  j 
proceed.'^: 

**Kumbling  and  insulting  instead  of  fraternizing  in  the  spirit  of  al 
kindred  neighborhood — with  offered  reciprocations  of  political  confi-i 
dencc  of  an  enlightened  commerce — and  the  humanizing  civilizatioiil 
of  social  intercourse  and  commercial  exchanges  in  the  productions  < 
labor.     Toleration,  civil  and  religious;  ftee  trade  ;  moderate  taxation j J 
HuKscrvieDcy  of  the  monied  power  to  State;  no  debt;  and  strict,  con- 
dtniction  of  the  constitution,  have  lost  their  morali  abroad,  in  tli^ 
oversliadowing  home  policy  of  politicians  for  *  place  and  the  spoila/T 
of  antagonizing  sections  for  supremacy  of  power  and  patronage,  anO 
of  mystifying  statesmanship  in  our  foreign  relations^  united  with  the 
vulgarism  of  a  domestic  and  ultra  radicalism.     The  enthusiasm  of  ; 
generating  States,  of  struggling  republics  iu  the  new  school  of  Anglo 
American  toleration,  have  thus  been  paralyzed  abroad,  and  supersti'i^ 
tion  and  fanaticism  retain  their  ascendancy. 

"These  readings  from  our  political  institutes;  tliese  chronicles  ol 
disruptions  and  disagreements  on  the  guarantees  for  harmony  andj 
eauality  in  our  political  system,  have  all  proved  enigmatical  and  be* 
wildering  to  the  younger  American  Republics,  inspired  into  a  nervous 
existence  by  the   *  Northern  light/ 

"  *  These  eV/nes  faiui^^  in  the  obscurities  of  a  political  swamp,  hari 
proven  greater  impediments  to  the  ailvancemcnt,  through  the  laby-1 
rinths  of  a  gloomy  superstition  to  toleration   and  self-government  iy 
Mexico,  than  the  bigoted  and  hitherto  unsulwJued  opposition,  root 
in  a  long  darkened  domain.     While  they  have  alanned  and  disco nr 
aged  the  weaker  element,  the  Liberai^  in  Mexico,  struggling  for  thi 
mastery,  they  have  greatly  confirmed  the  stronger — the  abnolute^  ial 
the  ftigiiment  presented,  that  the  United  States  have  not  yet  cousum*] 
mated  Bclf-control  at  home,  or  been  consistent  in  their  own  declara* 
tioiiB  of  non-intervention  beyond  the  political  moral  of  her  own  toacb- 


ings  abro&d,  but  have  declined  into  a  political  organization  for  terri- 
tori&l  aggrandizement,  stimulating  internal  anarehy  in  tlie  divisions  of 
the  spoils.  Tbc  loni^  protracted  and  beated  agitations  in  the  States, 
roasting  federal  usurpation  of  supremacy,  without  approximating  to 
harmony  in  our  system,  every  compromise  only  stimulating  to  new 
issues.  The  Kansas  embroglio,  with  that  of  Utah,  have  all  become  in 
Mexico  as  much  subjects  of  retort,  on  the  falteringn  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions of  !aw  and  obedience,  without  the  intervention  of  the  bayonet, 
as  thoir  unadjustment  of  hearth  feuds,  between  the  ever-rontending 
elements  in  civil  society — absolutism  and  liberty,  powur  and  freedom, 
i^ovcnors  and  governed." 

Tliat  the  libera!  element  in  Mexico  haK  not  yet  been  amothered  by 
superstition — that  the  intfmal  fires  of  Mexican  redemption  are  not 
yet  quenched  by  the  chilling  frosts  of  bigotry  and  f!t'spotiftm,  that 
ercr  whiten  her  Rnow-capped  mountains;  that  her  volcanoes  stiH 
belch  out  their  burning  lava,  on  every  exciting  occasion^  are  evidences 
that  the  torches  of  civil  and  conservative  constiiiitional  freedom  in 
Mexico  still  burn  hrightly.  In  ilhi»tration  of  this  confidence  of  the 
contributor  to  liussc!,  in  the  triumph  of  tolerant  self-government  in 
the  fand  of  Aztecs — if  tlie  policy  and  diplomacy  of  her  nearest  neigh- 
bor was  more  in  the  spirit  of  ec|uality  and  conciliation  than  of  brag- 
gardiam^hc  remarks,  Uiat  **in  the  feud  of  party  the  constitutional  free- 
govornment  of  Mexico  has  been  four  or  five  limes  in  the  ascendant, 
and  in  recognized  supremacy  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad,  and  might 
nnw  have  escaped  *asa  reproach  to  free  commonwealth,'^,*  had  the 
United  States  sought  on  terms  of  e<iuality,  those  enlightened  relations 
of  neighborhood  and  reciprocal  intercourse,  which  would  have  proven 
stronger  bonds  of  union,  than  the  presumptuous  attempts  to  overshadow 
and  dragoon  into  the  annexation  and  prDtectorales.  lint  the  hallucina- 
tion of  home  policy,  »ecf.ionfif  mipremact/  and  sectional  subHtrvieiM-i/^  has 
been  insinuated  into  the  diplomacy  with  our  nearest  and  most  distracted 
neighbor*  Ko  statesmanship  has  been  manifested  in  any  of  the  re- 
lations sought  with  Mexico;  no  reciprocations  of  an  enlightened  com- 
merce treated  for;  no  generous  rivalry  in  enterprises,  stimulating  tho 
&<ivancement  of  both  to  prosperity  and  security;  but  like  the  planta- 
tion States  of  our  own  Federation,  Mexican  mines  were  too  tempting 
t*"*  *the  cupidity  of  unprincipled  poverty/  to  treat  with  the  possesaoia 
as  equah  or  nnfjhhors.  Envoys  were  lowered  into  land  jobbera  for 
domain,  or  into  agents  and  attorneys  to  negotiate  the  speculations  of 
loafing  Americans,  seeking  contracts  in  the  purlieus  of  the  palace; 
countenanced  by  Secretaries  of  State  and  endorsed  by  feed  Attorney 
Generals  and  confidential  Messengers,  to  kerp  envois  lo^al  to  their 
degraded  vocationJ^ 

The  article  on  Mexico,  in  a  tribute  to  the  doctrine  of  **-  Non-Intcr- 
Tention,'*  with  the  internal  regulations  and  policy  of  nationalities  and 
States,  and  to  the  statesmanship  of  Mr,  Monroe  in  his  early  reaffirm* 
ation  of  it,  as  the  rule  of  relations  among  the  rising  infant  States  of 
ft  new  continent,  claiming  a  system  of  their  own,  concludes,  in  the 
application  of  this  great  conservative  element  of  rrpitbhrrtntHm  and 
tqualUtf  in  our  Federation,  to  separate  aad  independent  nationalitica : 
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"It  was  the  declaration  of  t1ic  United  States,  that  while  she  woald 

sacrcsdly  observe  it  in  all  her  rolations  with  ot^K^r  pnwera,  she  could 
not  be  indifferent  to  its  infractiom  hy  forcii^n  couiumtiwealthatowaTdg 
those  under  a  »y$ttm  of  stlf-f^ovcrnmtnt  of  tJioirown  in  the  Americas. 
Whether  the  occasion  has  not  arrived  whirh  doiiiatids  the  applieation 
in  Mexico,  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  this  governmenL  It 
is  a  dangerous  do^ma,  however,  to  declare  in  this  Pederation,  tJiat 
has  it^  own  domestic  iriljulations  to  quiet;  that  *Hhe  disniptions  and 
degradations'*  in  a  neigh lioriag  and  unsettled  community  become  an 
obligation  to  cast  the  sliield  of  cofifpicst  or  k  forced  protectorate  over 
her  infirmities.  "  If  statesmen  ship''  should  be  invoked  to  determine 
**tlie  manner  of  this  accomplishment^"  the  mode  and  measure  of  relief 
•to  a  suffering  and  abused  State,  the  resiM.>n8e  would  be,  *^leave  Mexico 
aione^^'*  and  eufort^c  these  relations  on  the  other  foreign  disturbers  of 
her  domestic  tranquilities.  They  have  been  stimulated  more  by  out- 
side interference,  than  fire  hearth  feuds — and  tlie  United  8tAtes  haa 
bad  ber  full  share  in  the  in.stigatiou.  Mexico  is  best  acqaainted  witli 
the  apples  of  disconl  and  disorder  in  her  system.  What  are  the  an- 
tagonizing interests  and  discordant  elements  in  ber  political  society  to 
be  reconciled?  In  these  she  is  much  less  a  unit;  her  civil  breaches 
are  wider,  and  more  difficult  to  repair  than  those  which  disturbed  the 
United  States  when  she  cast  off  British  dependence^  and  claimed  a 
self-go vernraent  of  their  own.  In  her  wcaknessesj  however,  she  had 
to  invoke  the  Rnc*«or  of  a  powerful  ally;  and  LaFajettofi,  Stuliens, 
Pulaskies  and  Kosciuskos  rallied  to  the  sacred  cause  to  which  its 
eftrlter  cis- Atlantic  votaries  bad  pledged  * /(/V,  hmor,  and /orfurw/ 

**  But  Ilritisb  liberty,  civil  and  religious  toleration,  bad,  in  tbe  American 
colonicSj  buen  ne^r  two  centuries  on  the  calm  journey  of  reform,  to 
tl)c  goal  of  deliverance  and  triumph.  Not  so  with  still  bleeding  Mex- 
ico.  It  is  scarce  thirty  yeai's  since  tenjpti^d  to  eat  of  the  forbidden 
fruit;  inspiring  in  the  knowledge  "of  good  and  evil ;"  eJipelled  from 
her  Etien  where  ignorance  was  contentment,  she  is  still  progressive  in 
ber  near  forty  years'  journey ings  tbrou<«[b  a  wilderness  of  ideas;  and 
though  faction  and  dissention  agitate  in  ber  camp  at  l*isgatb,  the  pro- 
mise is  still  insight  if  her  propagandist  neighbor  does  not  obscure  and 
eclipse  it.  Though  onward,  the  cross  and  by-paths  to  advancement  arc 
rugged  ;  bb^cktnl  up  by  superstition,  and  a  long  subduing  despotism;  and 
choked  with  a  barliarism  of  a  semi-civilized  and  christianized  casti%  con- 
«tituting  full  live-sixths  of  tbe  entire  population  of  the  Republic.  To  re- 
move tluH  diflicully  to  t!ie  advancement  and  reform  of  a  deluded  land, 
populated  by  two  distinct  castes,  Tohnz  and  Ebona — the  inferior  greatly 
outnurtdiering  tbe  supt;rior— is  full  of  intricacies,  involving  grave  specn- 
lationsontbe  influences  this  history  must  exercise  on  thedestinics  of  Mex- 
ico. We  have  incurred  responsibilities  enough  at  home  to  quiet,  on  the 
cit citing  iliriagreements  of  castes,  not  to  charter  Don  Ciuixotcs  to  more 
than  double  tliem  in  sympathies  for  an  e(|ually  distracted  neighbor, 
In  tbe  sympathy  and  magnanimity  of  kindred  neigh borhood,  let  tlie 
United  Stati-s  leave  Mexico  to  work  out  the  problem  of  her  own  re- 
generation, and  in  ber  own  way*  If  she  is  more  familiar  with  the 
oaifonet  than  tbe  ballol-box,  it  is  that  she  can  triu^t  the  lirst  and  not 
the  last ;  or  that,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  baijomi  haa  been  found 
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Deccssary  to  proket  the  ballot.  Leave  Mexico  to  hernclfi  and  spare  to 
Uic  generous  and  eiiligbt^^ned  people  of  the  UI^U^d  *States,  the  reproof 
in  tke  invocatioti  of  a  neighhor  in  it<f»  political  trihulationB." 

**TIiy  spirit  Independenoe*  let  me  shure; 
Lord  of  the  Li(tn  heart,  and  Eagle  <?je» 
Thy  %tep»  I  follow  with  my  honom  bare.'* 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


I.— CULTURE  OF  THE  TINE  IN  TIJE  SUUTIiWEST  ALLEOnAKIIffi, 
BY  DAYJD  CHRISTY, » 

NO.  I. 

0K2IERAL    REMARKS    Olf    WISE   ANU   JT*    PRODUCTION — FOllHS  TO    9K  UlTBTIOATn^— 

QBAPS  HOT  IN  KUKOFC— TflKOttltS  ON  TIJK   BUBjKLT^^AMKfttOAN    VIMIS  IN  KUIt«ri 

mKKAKRft — CO*T    l>F    FORKIOM    Wt^]»    TO  TUE   UNTTKU   STATUS AMERICAN  WIflAKXT 

iUBflTITUTSO    POft  THE   JUICE  OF  TUE   OHAPE: — ^B^TIVAL   OF   TUE   EUROPEAN    VINSH 

AVKRICA    I»tdPROVI}(U  THE  THEORY    RKF£Ra£I»   TO OFIA^IONS  OK   TUX  eiTIWECT TUB 

DlBOUiBlON  TO  BE  OOHTraVKDi 

The  culture  of  the  grnpe  and  the  mamifactor^  of  winp,  in  all  igoa,  have  b^en 
object*  of  mrfcli  ^conotnicitl  vajne  amonc  enlightenftd  DRtiona.  With  the  ^d- 
TEDce  of  ci\ilizati«in  the^^  have  lost  nothing  of  their  interest,  hut,  on  the  con- 
tnry,  ore  rapidly  g  row  in  jf  in  import  mice.  Thi»  is  evident  i^rom  the  fact  that 
tho  produi'tiufi  of  wine  now  falle  far  helow  the  deiDand ;  ao  far,  ii^deed,  thAl 

*  Tho  articles  herewith  girea  to  the  puhHe,  wi^re  prepared  under  the  follow « 
in^  ctrcnTnitnncea :  Ab  geologist  of  the  Nnntahdlft  and  Ttjckaeege  Land  and 
Mmeral  Cuiajmny;  of  North  Ciirolitia,  I  had  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  mineral 
proepects  of  the  property  of  the  company,  aod  the  value  of  their  landd  for  pac' 
turage  and  grape  culture.  The  latter  division  of  the  snhjict  demanded  mote 
extended  details  than  would  be  appropriate  for  the  report  of  the  conipatiy-^ 
b«nce  the  artioleg  are  iiised  only  as  an  appendix  to  iL 

Another  motive  fi>r  adopting  thia  plan,  has  been  to  furniph  ijiforotation  to 
other  parties  who  bad  desired  nie  to  eonjuiurdcate  the  information^  in  my  pci»- 
teeaion,  upon  theee  aubjectA.  Tho  eonventicm  of  the  Greeuville  and  Fren<*h 
Broad  Railroad  Com)>flny,  which  met  at  Aahville,  North  Carolina,  in  August, 
1867,  appoint^^d  me  on  a  committee  to  report,  among  other  things,  upon  the 
agriculturul,  manufacturing,  and  mineralogical  resources  of  North  Carolina. 
As  I  could  ci>nly  repttrt  upon  the  points  upon  wliieh  information  bad  already 
been  collected,  the  following  ariicleii  are  intended  as  a  response  to  that  appoint- 
ment—the additional  topics  eoh  tempi  at  ed  being  left  for  the  other  members  of 
the  committee.  I  could  only  confer  with  two  or  three  of  ita  mem  here,  aa  tl»« 
post  offiee  address  of  the  others  were  unknown  to  me. 

Another  motive  ^r  the  adoption  of  thi«  plan  exists  b  the  fact,  that  the 
Sootbern  Commercml  Convention  at  Kn ox vi lie,  Tennessee,  in  1H67;  also  appoinl- 
ed  me  on  a  committee  to  report  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Grape  in  North  Caro- 
lina ;  hut  as  the  official  notice  of  ray  appointment  never  reached  me,  I  eotild 
not,  with  propriety,  forward  a  formal  report  to  the  Convention  of  the  preoent 
year — hence  tliis  informal  mode  bus  been  adopted  to  meet  that  case. 

TliQ  beanngs  of  all  the  articles  will  be  seen  at  once  by  the  reader,  exeepl 
that  on  *'  Fog  and  Rain  in  the  Mouutsme."  The  fact*  whieh  it  eoibraeot  ora 
important,  a:*  showing  why  it  in  that  the  mountain  streams  of  North  Carolina 
art  so  welt  sustained  during  summer,  and  why  its  highlands  will  thus  be  oaOFi 
valuable  for  pa^turngc  than  those  seetionit  of 'country  where  the  springt  cesM 
to  flow  in  the  uiontbs  of  summer  ond  autumn. 
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^dutteratetl  nrul  spiiiioiis  wines  nrc  Acild,  to  riti  enon&ous  extent,  in  all  marketo 
where  the  po|>tiliitH»n  care  not  to  diaoriminate  between  the  counterfeit  and  th« 
l^anuine.  Hut  there  is  a  superadded  ne<_'e8eit\%  beyond  ihat  of  ihie  mere  increaa- 
ing;  demand  fur  wine.  I  hut,  in  tiie  opinion  of  many,  calU  for  it«  fxl ended  pro* 
duetion,  Le^islatimi  hna  proved  itself  impotent  in  the  enpfjrea?iun  of  tlie 
Qurse  of  inTemptTance.  The  people  at  large  are  unwilliD^  to  t<jlerale  anj  legal 
interferei^ce  with  Ihtir  fr^^edom  m  the  n&e  of  beverapei',  Tlu^  mnmifaeturera  of 
thei  common  drinks  of  the  country^  it  is  charged^  have  le&a  regj^nl  for  the  pnblie 
health  ihftn  for  tiieir  own  private  gains.  The  d<  letenouA  (^ompoynda,  paaeed 
off  for  wines  atid  biandieB,  or  other  popular  liquors,  it  ia  liolieved.  tend  to  6r« 
the  brain,  and  prodiwe  morbid  condition*  of  appetite  which  irreijtly  aggravate 
Uie  mania  for  intoxicating  drinks,  Kor  ie  it  etrange  that  the  avarice  of  men 
•hould  tempt  tli*^m  to  the  adulteration  of  the  common  beverngea  of  the  people. 
ft  ifl  in  prtiof  that  the  ordinary  drugs  of  the  apothecary,  itidij#pen»able  to  tha 
preBerva(ioti  oflifi?,  ore  now  Inrecly  adulterated  by  mifrtTeanta  whose  cupidity 
would  lend  them  to  highway  robbery,  were  their  liven  na  free  from  dangar  in 
Uint  pursuit  tka  in  the  seertt  chambf  ra  of  their  laboratories^ 

It  cannot  lie  denied  that  intemperance  b  on  the  iiicrea9>e.  The  manufacturt 
of  ardent  spint«,  for  the  last  few  years,  has  vastly  increased;  and  there  Reemi 
Uj  be  iio  probnbil!ty,  under  present  circumstancea,  that  its  upo  can  be  diminiah- 
ed.  The  belief  h  gaitiing  ground  that  an  ample  supply  of  the  pore  juice  of  tha 
grape  would  displace  the  ooxiotjs  beverage*  now  on  sale,  and  creally  promot* 
the  cause  of  temperance.  It  is  also  believed  that  it  is  no  longer  sttfe  to  admin- 
iater  the  comTPon  wines  and  brandies  in  those  claeies  of  dit^eai^eei  where  alcholia 
rernodiea  are  tn  lt!*pL»n*rtble.  Hence  there  ia  a  double  motive  prompting  to  eflfori 
for  the  production  of  pure  wine — temperance  and  hetilrh  being  both  involved 
in  the  js^sue.  The  present  practice  of  many  physicians  U  to  [irescribe  whiAky, 
*H  the  »afe:^t  of  all  drink.*,  to  ihoae  who  eanoot  pnrchase  pure  Itrandiea  or  wiuea 
at  their  present  costly  rate*;  but  thiii  is  to  encourage  the  cotjiMm»ption  of  thai 
article  among  the  cla»A  of  persons  most  likely  to  fall  into  the  exceas^ive  iiae  of 
eheap  liquors,  and  to  sanction  the  employment  of  a  remedy  far  inferior  to  pura 
wine. 

Whether,  then,  the  lubject  h  considered  in  its  benringi  upon  temperance  or 
health,  there  is  an  urgent  neceasity,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  f"r  an  extended 
cultivation  of  the  grape.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  apparent  that  any 
eoQQtry,  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  must  find  it  very  remtmerativa  to 
engage  vigoroiisly  in  its  prmluction. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  remark,  that  the  writer  disapproves  of  the  use  of 
winea*  or  other  intoxicating  drinks,  except  fur  medical  purpo^es^  and  that  ha 
eannot  judge  of  the  quality  of  Ameriean  wines  as  compared  with  those  of  Em- 
rope.  Ttiis  point,  therefore,  must  be  left  to  others,  and  bis  inveifliigationfi  limit- 
ed to  such  questions  as  are  connected  with  temperature,  humidity,  aoils^  tha 
geology  of  the  dis-tricts  coming  under  consideration,  and  the  Information  nc^ed 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  beat  wines  of  Europe  are  pr«idoeed. 

To  gain  A  correct  view  of  the  causes  which  have  recently  ctdled  puWie  at- 
iantion  to  the  necessity  for  extended  grape  culture  in  the  (Tnited  States,  it  is 
necessary  to  refi-r  to  it*  eondition  in  other  countries,  aa  well  aa  to  the  reaults  of 
tlie  dimiriutitm  of  the  production  of  wine  in  Europe. 

For  several  year*  past  the?  discouragement  to  European  vine  dressers  hava 
been  very  serious.  j/iWrw  and  pra^e-rot  extensively  affected  their  grapes^  and 
aran  the  vine^  theniHeWea  sufferea  from  decay.  These  result*  led  some  to 
adopt  the  opinion  that  the  vitality  of  their  vines  was  involved,  and  that  their 
extinction  was  not  at  all  improbable^  This  view  was  liased  u]>on  the  theory  of 
carta! ti  naturalists,  who  hold  that  each  separate  individual,  nf  any  vegetablt 
•pmsi^a,  possesses  a  vitality.  wh»-n  produced  from  the  »fedy  which  gives  it  a 
duration  of  existence  eqtiat  to  the  first  created  individual  of  the  species;  but 
that  the  bmh  or  branchr*,  used  either  as  graft*  or  for  independent  gri*wth,  can 
have  no  lon^yer  durfition  of  life  than  if  they  had  remained  upon  the  pareol 
plant.  Tliat  \^  U\  say.  the  propagatifin  from  cttttiinri.ii  dilTer  from  the  propagar 
tion  from  s^fd  hi  Ihis  re.<<pect;  eiit^h  ptant  produced  from  mtthtff^  muel  cease  to 
live  when  the  original  plant,  from  which  the  irst  cutting  was  taken^  baa  futl- 
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fillod  ttft  ftlntted  period  of  existence;  but  each  plant  derived  from  ierd  hns  an 
independent  vitality,  gi^it^g  it  an  existence  co-exteiisive  with  tlie  lur*  allotted 
to  Uie  flr*t  nne  uf  tli«  epeeied  to  T^liieh  it  beloiigA,  Tlie  term,  plBut,  ia  ber* 
used  in  ita  b<tUnieal  §i'nft\  aa  repreaenling  tlie  wbole  vegeJnble  kingdom, 

Tbe  vine  bji»  bt>en  y*r4jpflg8t«d  from  cutltn^e  for  many  thun.saiid  of  joan  in 
Earope.     The  advot-utefi  of  the  foregoing  theory^  th<?r<?ifoi  e.  on  wttiit'jit'tug  iht 

J  general  decliti**  of  ihe  fpnitfulness  of  tJic  vine  upon  (bat  eonlincnt.  for  the  pji«t 
ew  yeftrs,  concluded  that  its  vitolily  had  become  exlifttisttd,  and  Ihnt  it«  dv- 
•truction  wiL*  jit  hand.  To  rt^medy  the  thr*^ut.ened  evil,  itn  asnru**  weri*  adopted 
t9  necure  imHiiijyfi^  from  llie  youthful  vines  of  the  Unitfd  Slakis  or  elBewher«»  lo 
enable  thu  vintiiera  to  coiumence  &  Dew  career  of  anorbi.r  two  or  three  thou- 
sand yea  r&,  Snch  has  been  tbe  irajjortftnee  attucbed  to  tbin  j<ubjeet,  and  such 
tlie  boAring»  of  ibo  prodnction  tif  wine  upon  the  public  prorpriitv,  that  even 
the  crowned  headi»  hnvi»  interposed  to  aid  in  tesltui^  the  adaptatioti  of  the 
native  grapes  at  North  Carolina  to  tbe  dioiate  and  soiJe  of  thr^ir  domaina.  The 
Catawba  and  l^ibtilla  are  ctow  growing  in  Roy aJ  Vineyards ;  and  abould  the 
experiment  prov*^  bueeesoful,  these  vioea  wiU,  if  necesearj,  be  made  to  replM4 
the  effete  European  varieties. 

Were  the  diminirthtd  supply  of  pure  wine  the  only  result  of  the  late  failart 
of  the  vintfli;e^  of  EiJro|>e,  the  lo«a  would  not  be  a  subject  of  inucb  regret,  ex- 
cept aa  it  atlVt'ttfd  the  poor  vrhose  labor  was  devoted  to  its  prodnction.  Men 
in  healtb  have  little  need  of  &timulanU  beyond  wlmt  thi^ir  tea  and  coffee  Asd 
ordiuary  food  iitford.  But  the  life  of  wine  having  becotne  c^etieral,  for  Agee, 
both  as  a  btiveia^^e  atbd  for  kiedicnl  purpuee^,  the  dentandna»  not  leaeened 
with  tbe  dimiiiij'hcd  product  iom  To  eupply  this  demaijd  spurioos  wfnea  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  accepted  by  the  greater  part  of  eonsumera 
•i  genuine.  Tli<*  extf-nt  of  ihi*  adulteration  eaiinot  hv  dt-t*:'riidni'd,  but  eeeor<l- 
Ing  to  tbe  best  aullioritieft  it  haj*  been  eiiomn»us.  The  uiiiyunt  imported  into 
the  United  States,  for  1855  and  1856,  was  valued  nt  $n/i72,770,  bein^  at  the 
rate  of  more  tlmn  three  Uiillione  of  dollar*  worth  per  liimuin.  C'f  ihe^e  importa 
il  is  believed.  Mirtt  very  lillle  eon sh ted  tif  pure  wijus;  and  tlie  n mount  of  »|>uri- 
OUB  wines  manufactured  in  the  United  Stalea  mui^t  havtj  been  4til!  greater  tlian 
that  imported*  French  brandiee,  also*  have  dirainitihed  with  the  le'<wened 
quantity  of  wine  from  which  thej*  are  produced,  and  Ametivan  com  whinkey 
hie  been  lar^idy  ex|^Hjrted  to  enable  Ihe  Freueh  diatiller^  to  supply  tbe  lack  of 
the  pure  ai  tide  by  tUo«e  of  a  oouoterfeit  cbaractffr.* 

But  the  eventfl  of  the  year  1867,  togetlier  with  the  liittory  of  Ameriean 
grape  43ulture,  ea^t  much  doitbt  upon  tbe  theory  of  diruiniKhing  vitality  in  the 
vine.  ftA  a  can^e  of  failure  in  tbe  European  vintJiges*  Tbe  ^rupe  eiojt  in  Europe, 
lor  1857,  hao  been  an  abundant  one  in  many  diatriels.  Tikis  fact  seenifi  to  indi- 
cate, with  certainty,  that  the  vine*  have  recovered  iheir  funiicr  bealthful  con* 
dition.  The  American  Catawba  gmpe,  ba»  been  affected,  oectteionally,  bj 
miidfiiff  and  rot  during  nearly  ihe  whole  period  of  its  enltivatiou  j  and,  in  the 
last  year,  enp*3 daily,  the  crop  waa  verv  malerially  injured  throughout  Ohiuv 
Keutueky,  and  the  Went  generally.  I'he  fact  that  the  Cutawba  baa  been  ia 
•criouaiv  alTeeted  by  the  grape  di-^ea^e,  though  not  vet  twfiily  years  from  the 
native  forest  of  North  Carolina,  caet*  an  additional  dotiht  upon  tbe  theory  of 
lorti  vitalitv,  from  long  production  by  cuttingi,  aa  the  eau^e  of  failure  in  the 
vintagei  of  Europe,  and  demanda  that  invediigationa  ahall  be  conducted  in 
another  direction. 

The  conelusion  to  wbieh  tlie  best  vintners  are  led,  after  a  careful  review  of 
the  whole  nue^tion,  l\  that  the  grape  dit^eajse^  ccimmon  to  hoth  Europe  and 
America,  will  be  of  only  oceaaional  recurrence,  like  tbe  mntU  and  ru»t  in  wheat, 
ihepf>tai0  rvtt  or  epideimcs  among  men;  and  thai  while  \\s  prevnlence  in  aome 
dlatrieli  may  be  too  frequent  to  allow  of  tbe  continued  profitable  culture  of 
the  vine,  in  other*  it  may  be  no  more  fatal  tbaij  fro«*t*  are  to  the  peach  and 
the  apple.  But  could  "there  be  a  section  of  country  diflcovereit,  having  a 
ehemical  composition  of  noil,  or  an  altitude  above  the  vallc\^  which  would 
yield  wincaof  liner  flavor  and  be  exempt  from  the  grape  (Tweasc.  ile  prodoc- 
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ttTenoM  of  wen! til  woii!^  far  purpoas  every  other  diftriet  devoted  to  ordinanr 
Agrioulture.  Stich  &  regiou  would  be  a  aOMderdLtuim  to  llio  natian,  and  it  u 
beliered  that  it  hoe  be«n  discovered.  The  facte  from  which  ttiich  an  opinion  U 
formad,  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter* 

2.^TnE  GROWTH  OF  ENGLISH  GARDENS. 

Wg  arcao  accustomed  to  certain  ireaaiire*,  both  of  knowledge  and  of  pot- 
acMion,  that  we  forget  how  they  were  firat  acquired;  with  what  4iffieulW  the 
motit  iimignifteant  importation  from  foreign  eonntriea  was  6r^t  made;  ana  how 
many  noble  tinman  lives  were  Mjent  In  solving  mieati una,  whiuli  now  that  won- 
derful beings.  Every  Schoolboy^  baa  by  heart  Heirs  to  all  the  ftgoa,  we  are  too 
often  ungrateful  to  those  from  whom  we  inherit,  and  by  whose  iDfioite  paii^ 
tnmble,  risk,  arid  aometimea  sufferiii^^  our  prcf^ent  g^^od*  were  gained- 

Now»  in  the  special  matter  of  fruita  ana  vegetableBt  who  cares  to  reflect  on 
the  original  brrtnnlace  of  those  which  are  of  present  daily  oae  and  nni verbal 
eoiuumption  I  They  have  become  so  naturalised  and  »o  familiar  that  we  treat 
them  a:!  iridtgenous'^  and^  indeed,  most  of  ua.  in  our  secret  hearts^  hold  a  va^ue, 
floating  kind  of  belief,  that  they  are  British  by  origin,  rather  than  bj  adoption, 
and  belong  to  ua  by  aboriginal  grace  oi  nature*  instead  of  by  the  toil  and  intel- 
ligence of  man.  l'*or  insitanee,  in  timt  commoneat  of  all  vegetables,  the  potato^ 
who  ever  thinks  of  ilie  history  lying  between  the  present  time  of  national 
abundance^  and  the  days  when  tho.^e  untried  foreign  root*  grew  wild  and  uo- 
tai«ted,  about  Quito  I  h\r  Walter  Riileigh^  amongst  iiiany  other  great  and  good 
things  that  he  did,  brought  thoee  roots  as  rare  claintiea  from  Virginia  to  Eng- 
land, in  Bfteen  huaJred  and  eighty  six;  but  G^rarde.  Queeo  Elizabeth's  famoua 
gardener,  received  them  as  curiosities  only  in  fifteen  hundred  and  iiine-aeven. 
I'^Ievon  youra  had  rjot  made  thera  known,  or  brought  them  into  foshioo.  What 
r<»v*)luLion^  ti>o,  have  paascd  over  society  ftinee  sijttecn  hundred  and  sixteen, 
when  potatoes  were  eaten  at  the  royal  table  of  Fraiiee  as  a  regal  luxury; 
though  soon  after  to  bo  abandoned  to  the  oomraoualty  with  contempt— ei nee 
sixteen  hundred  and  Dineteen,  when  they  ware  one  shilling  a  pound,  here  in 
English  market^^»and  even  since  Beveuteen  hundred  aod  ninety,  when  Suffolk 
firet  began  topo*«!ess  them,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Arthur  Young.  Why, 
the  most  important  changes  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  have  occurred  ainee 
thea.  The  whole  map  of  Europe  has  been  re-caet,  and  the  whole  fabrie  of 
haman  si>ciety  has  been  remodelled ;  couiitrits  have  beenaimihilated,  and  natioD- 
alltiea  have  been  extinguished ;  while  religious  dogmaa,  politieal  questione,  and 
mural  views,  have  all  been  as  thoroughly  taken  to  pieces,  and  patched  into 
new  shapes^  as  if  we  had  pulled  downn  barouiat  castle,  and  made  a  row  of  model 
cottage*  with  the  stonea. 

The  first  potatoes  grown  In  Ireland  were  from  tubers^  given  to  Sir  Robert 
8i>uthweira  grandfather  by  Sir  Walter  Rnleigb.  They  soon  bet-ame  popular ; 
bat  no  one  then  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  poorof  thi2  nation  would  live 
almost  exclusively  on  them  ;  nor,  when  a  foilure  in  the  crop  would  produee  one  of 
the  most  heart-rending  famines  on  reeord.  An  Irish  ship,  laden  with  theroot«,  waa 
wrecked  off  Lancashire;  at  least,  so  mna  the  tradition;  when  the  i>otato«i% 
taking  root,  soon  spread  far  and  wide;  and,  in  a  short  time,  Laneasuire  waa 
filled  and  famous.  They  were  introduced  into  the  south  of  Europe  by  way  of 
Spain  and  Italy.  Thti  i^paniarda  brought  them  from  Quito  direct,  and  passed 
them  itito  Italy,  whence  they  journeyed  to  Vienna^  through  the  patrouage  of 
of  the  governor  of  Mona  in  'Hainnult  It  was  not  until  fifteen  hundred  and 
ninety ^eight  that  they  were  sent  to  Glusius^  a  year  after  the  time  when  G6rarde 
received  them.  In  Spain  they  were  called  papaa  and  bolotas,  in  Italy  arlufi 
bianohih,  (white  trti  Hie  \)  and  iSao  potatooa^  ana — like  the  French  and  Germ  ana — 
'"earth  applea.  Potato  ii*  our  version  of  balata,  or  patataof  the  south.  Hough- 
ton  aavfl  that  in  Ireland  in  sixteen  hundred  and  uinety-nine,  tliey  were  roaated 
or  boiled,  and  eaten  with  butter  and  sugar;  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  of  late 
yenra,  that  anything  like  a  rational  or  Bcientific  method  of  preparing  them  has 
been  discovered.  And  even  now,  few  good  plain  cooks  understand  the  proper 
manner  of  cooking  them.  You  may  flii^d  coots  who  can  make  exqulite  sumoi 
aod  delioious  mdringuca^  ioe  puddings   vobau-vents^   and  ail  the  latest  refine 
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m«DU  of  the  Cat^  do  Paris,  bat,  to  find  one  who  omn  properly  cook  a  po- 
tato, U  aA  difficult  a»  to  discover  a  new  planet,  or  a  new  pleasure. 

The  love^pple  or  totrAto  ie<  of  Hw  same  tribe  as  the  potato.  Both  are  sola^ 
nnuLBt  or  nightabades,  and  both  caoie  originally  from  Soutb  Amejicn.  Chopi 
and  tomato  sauce  were  not  kmiwn  two  hundred  ycara  ago;  and  the  Pickwicas 
of  that  day  mn  one  danger  the  leaa.  JerusAli^m  artichokes  are  Btin  flow  era — 
grraaolefl — from  Brazil  Mr.  Jolin  Goodyear  received  in  Huctecn  hundred  and 
»«ventven,  two  email  root*,  no  bigger  than  hent'  egge,  from  Mr  Fran<jnevill  of 
London;  the  one  heplantid,  and  the  other  he  gave  to  a  friend.  The  root 
he  planted  produced  a  eufl:k'i«nt  miwber  to  enpplj  all  Ilampaliire.  But,  there 
i«  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  known  in  Qutfeti  Kli/.ebelli*is  time;, 
though  not  generally  cultivated,  nor^  indeed,  generally  known.  Society  waa 
neither  ao  communis! ativc,  nor  ao  democratic  as  at  present ;  and  what  the  grsn- 
deal  and  nobles  got  for  themselves,  thev  didnot^eck  to  make  general  among 
the  people*  At  first,  Jerusakm  artiohokea  were  boiled  ten der,  then  petW^ 
and  B tewed  with  butler,  wine,  and  epices;  they  were  alao  made  into  pieSp 
with  marrow^  dates,  ginger,  raiein^^  aack,  dte.  Tlie  French  brought  them  in- 
to Eorope  from  Cani^a,  but  their  original  home  was  in  Brazil  The  com- 
jnon  artichoke — which  is  only  a  more  delicate  kind  of  donktn-'e  food  after 
all  for  it  ia  nothing  but  a  thistle — wbs  evidently  known  to  the  Greeki  and 
Honiana;  but  no  one  now  can  trace  its  birthplace.  It  i»  found  wild  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  Italy,  Sicily,  tbe  south  of  France,  die;  but  it  la  a  wilding  after 
transportation,  not  by\he  dignity  of  vegetable  autticliony.  It  ia  said  thatita 
use  had  been  forgotten  in  Italy  between  the  time  of  the  Roman?  and  the  year 
fourioen  hundred  and  aixty-aix,  when  one  of  the  StrozjEi  fftmily  brought  to 
Florance  Aome  of  the*e  dainty  thijstles  from  Naplea.  which  had  juat  received  a 
cargo  of  root*  from  the  Levant  TJie  first  articliokcs  seen  in  Venice^  sny**  Her- 
molaos  Darbaru^  were  Been  m  fourtueii  hundred  and  seventy -three.  The  arti- 
choke is  common  in  Persia ;  though  jl  in  aaid  to  have  been  carried  thither  by 
the  Carmelite  monks,  who  transplanted  many  of  the  European  garden  vegeta- 
bles to  I  ran  is  tan, 

Haleafy — goai'n  beard,  buek»-beard,  Jaek<go-to-bed-at'noon»  Joseph*!  Flower, 
Star  of  Jerusalem — by  what  name  soever  it  may  pleaise  the  reader  to  designate 
it — came  from  Siberia.  It  i*  not  of  any  striking  popularity  in  Entiliind,  but  it 
U  a  more  delicate  kind  of  parsnip  in  taste,  and  rmght  be  more  cnltivat^^d  than 
it  ia  with  advantage,  Tlie  broad-bean  was  originally  an  Egyptian ;  by  the 
by^  forbidden  to  the  priests ;  b  Jt  it  h  nlm  found  in  Cbina  and  Japan,  and  boa 
b^n  known  fur  centuries  in  Europe*  The  kidney*bean,  which  means  the  scar- 
]«l  runner  as  welJ,  came  from  the  Ertst  Indies;  the  delicioua  nea  is  from  the 
BOUlh  of  Europe,  China,  Cochin-China,  and  Japan«  Tike  garaen  carrot  was 
brought  from  Aleppo,  though  wobavr?  plenty  of  wild  carrots  in  our  waatedand 
hedgea;  turnip  are  partly  wild,  and  partly  frora  Sweden  and  Holland.  Tur- 
aipe  also  were  known  to  the  Romanw:  were  they  eaten  with  boiled  beef  and 
leg*  of  mutton,  by  thone  stately  robbers  in  sandals  and  togas?  Parsnips  are 
natives^  improved  by  cultivation ;  en  are  cabbages  ;  but  cauliflowers  were  brought 
from  Caudia,  Cj'prus,  and  Constantinople,  to  Itftlyi  by  the  Venetians  and  Ge- 
onese;  and  broccoli,  or  little  aproutu^  eatiie  from  Italy  to  France,  towards  the 
Rud  of  the  sixteenth  century.  CeletT  is  native;  good  for  nothing  wild,  but>  as 
we  all  know,  one  of  the  mrK-^t  delicmus  of  our  vegetables  when  cared  for  and 
cultivated.  Cres^  horse-radi:^li,  and  mustard,  are  partly  native  and  partly 
foreign.  Asparagus  is  doubtful.  It  is  found  wild  in  some  parts  of  England, 
ajul  it  also  comes  from  the  Eaat ;  but,  it  is  not  exactly  known  whether  our 
garden  beds  are  peoj>lcd  with  improved  Briton  a,  or  with  foreigners.  Anyhow 
they  are  peopled  with  escutentii  which  almost  deserve  the  strange  kind  of 
eanonixatlon  given  to  vegetables,  as  well  as  to  cows  and  birds^  on  the  banka  of 
old  Nilel  Spinach  is  in  the  same  condition  of  uncertainty.  It  was  known  to 
the  Arabian  physicians;  and  probably  by  them — through  the  ilo^ini — intro* 
daood  into  Spain,  whence  it  spread  through  Europe;  but  who  was  the  benafae- 
tor  to  the  human  race  who  fir^t  brought  it  into  use  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
Neither  oan  we  raise  i  monurneuL  to  Ove  memory  of  that  sainted  man  who 
Mkea  Mt  %  onoumber  in  the  far  East,  and,  fired  by  a  noble  patriotism,  pocketed 
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the  eeeda  for  the  everlasting;  delectation  of  the  Wept  RndishM  eome  from 
Cbina,  C^iiliin-China,  an<1  JHpfln  ;  beet  root  comee  from  !he  et-a  coast  of  ihf  \ 
loaili  of  Kurtipe ;  ©n<3ive,  from  China,  Japan,  and  Italy;  vepelable-marrow,  ^ 
(»(}uaf«li,)  frofn  AiUf  riea ;  lettuce,  from  the  I-evatiti*  m  tlit  second  iiiBtanee,  hot  I 
m  tbo  tiriit  unknown;  garlie,  from  the  East;  ^hnllota  from  PfiUeetiiie;  and  i 
OQiO&a  from  Spain  and  Portngai  I 

Before  all  tiiesff  importations  were  made,  aubstitutes  and  pr^?decef8or»  w«?9 1 
found  in  plants  which  now  rank  litl!«  liiirlier  than  weifd^  I)anilelion  left^et  I 
were  ii»ed  oa  ^alad,  a^  they  are  to  this  day  in  the  North,  and  the  blanched  roottl 
•ervefl  the  pkcc  of  endive  ;  winter  crew  waa  also  a  ctniim*J!i  fjilad  ;  po  was  rot^keli  i 
which  isfttiU  ii&ed  in  Italy  ;  bulboua  chicropyUued,  or  chervil,  and  eomwilAd,  «  ] 
Toleriao,  wer*;  ttitj  aneienl  lettiiccfl;  Fran ee,  the  country  of  gaMtronocjiea  pani- 
mount  aboveall,  knowa  the  valueof  both,  though  wclmTuturned  thuin  uiit  iiiuong 
the  rank  and  tile  of  w«»eda.  The  Viennese  are  notorious  consunie*^^  of  cherril,  I 
Rampmn  was  a  ealad,  so  wertj  sorrel  leaves;  eomnion  Alexanders  did  duty  for  J 
oelery ;  and  ^ikiiTet.  a  poor,  rank  water-parsni|},  was  eaten  cold  with  oil  and  | 
Yinegarf  or  hoilcd,  like  the  cultivated  civilized  ]iar«nip  pliiinly  boiled,  even  wttik  I 
Oielted  biittrr  in  addition.  Monk*s  rhubard  was  used  a^  spinach;  and  eT«il  I 
after  the  introduction  of  Bpinach  in  Ihirtetjn  hundred  and  fifty-one,  some  feeble  J 
minded  individuals  Boujj^ht  to  restore  it  to  ita  former  place,  to  theprejudieeof  ] 
tbe  new  plant:  EDgli&h  mercury — good  King  Henry,  or  goo^e  foot — 1«  still  mueh  | 
eulitvatcd  in  lieu  uf  the  aauit; ;  Lincolnshire  being  especially  notorious  for  itaj 
wealth  in  mercury,  and  its  dearth  of  spinach.  Vetches  were  ancient  peas  and  I 
beaDs;  the  leaves  of  the  pepper  wort,  or  poor  man's  pepper,  were  ii»^cd  instead  of  1 
our  modern  East  India  spice;  parsley  was  a  favorite  salad,  and  3'oung  rettleef 
made  a  recherchu  dinh  of  greens.  Borage  leaves  were  ui^ed  for  soup,  and  the] 
beautiful  blue  flowers  of  borage  were  used  for  salad  and  wine,  to  strength  en  j 
the  heart.  The  sea  cabbage^  or  oolewort^  was  the  cabbage  most  in  reqnealjj 
ftnd  Bcorzouera,  or  viperVgrassj  vaa  eaten  freely  as  an  sutidote  to  snake  bitea,] 
Actual,  or  possible.  Hume  eaya  that  "it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  reign  off 
Henry  the  eighth  that  any  salads,  carrots,  turnipB  or  other  edible  roots,  wer#| 
produced  in  Ktigland ;  tfie  little  of  these  Tegetnble«  ilmt  was  used,  was  ihIpI 
ported  fnini  Holiund  and  Flanders,  Queen  Catherine,  wht-n  she  wanted  a  SAlad^J 
was  obliged  to  deispatch  a  messenger  hither  on  pur[»o§e.'*  Bnt  he  forgote  Ihtl 
eommon  roots  and  plant*  which  we  have  now  disregarded — morc's  the  ptty  iai 
•ome  instances — and  how  the  poor  made  op  for  the  loss  of  foreign  eeenlents  j 
by  the  use  of  d  a  live  weeds.  I 

Of  fruits,  we  have  very  few  of  home  prod!uce;  even  the  commonest  haT#J 
been  transformed  out  of  ell  likeness  with  the  original  i^tock,  i^artly  by  eultiva- i 
tion,  and  partly  by  the  introduetion  of  foreign  sort*;  so  that  it  can  »*carcely  be  I 
aaid  of  any  of  t!i*yii,  that  they  are  purely  native.  Goo^eberneseame  <*riginalljf  1 
from  Sibt-ria ;  currant?,  though  indigenous^  have  been  so  re-crossed  with  stocksl 
from  AmeHcft,  and  the  south  of  Europe^  that  it  would  be  hard  to  say  how  moeb  / 
of  native  juic<t  is  left  in  them.  Blaek  currants  are  wholly  Ameritan;  and  thtj 
pink,  or  champui^Tie,  are  French.  Strawberries  are  tndtgenons;  and  are  aai^i 
to  have  been  under  coUivation  ever  since  the  time  of  Kichard  theSeeond.  Bul^l 
John  Tradescant,  the  elder,  who  was  gardener  to  Charles  the  First  in  sixt^eiiJ 
hundred  and  twenty-nine^  and  who  knew  every  flow^er^  and  herb^  a  ad  tree,  b/^l 
heart,  lirst  saw  Ih ©"straw berry  plant,  as  a  cultivated  and  cherished  plants  in  •■ 
womau's  garden  near  Plymouth.  Her  little  daughter  had  seen  it  growing  wild  j 
in  the  woiidf',  and  had  transplanted  it  to  the  home  garden  for  ssk©  of  its  beaii*! 
tiful  flower  and  fruit  If  it  had  been  in  anything  like  general  cnltivation  b^  I 
fore  then,  TradoMLant^  the  Paiton  of  those  days»  would  uave  sorely  known  oil 
it*  Afterwards.  WilkT  saw  it  in  Hvde  Park  and  Hampslead  Woods;  end  (p^a^f 
ually  it  has  hecume  a  prime  public  favorite.  The  hautlioy  is  aaid  to  bav#| 
oome  from  America.  Is  it  not  nghtl^"  hautbois,  or  from  the  high  woods?  Th«| 
wood  strawberry  is  in  much  esteem  m  France,  and  the  high  wood  would  Datii<fl 
rally  be  the  best  flavored,  Raspberrie*  are  indigenous,  too,  hnt^  like  cnmnt^J 
hftve  been  crossed  and  culttvated,  till  litllf?  of  the  original  is  Uti.  Bilb«*rrietl 
are  wild  now,  and  ever  have  been  ;  so  are  cranberries  ;  but  the  beat  eranbefrietl 
oome  from  America;  barberries  are  til  o?er  Europe,  bat  they  were  not  origi*  J 
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BiIIv  wi!<l  in  EnglaiwL  Peare  came  from  the  mhjIJi  of  Europe  to  France,  thence 
lo  England  ;  fto  did  the  best  kind  of  apr>lc5f  though  i^e  have  our  native  crah  in  it« 
Ml  p€rfection  of  sournesfi  and  indigealibility.  The  bullen  is  native  and  wild;  ao 
ti  the  flloe;  but  the  realrip^  purple  plum  came  from  Asia  to  Europe^  paasing 


gage  10  French,  or,  indeed,  are  most  of  the  beat  varieti^e  of  almost  every  Iruit 
Cherriefl  wild  in  Eagl&nd  m  in  other  j^arta  of  Europe,  but  the  beat  8ortfi  ore  Eng^ 
Ush  neither  by  ongiu  nor  by  cultivation.     It  b  said  that  chetrieB  were  first  cul- 


tivated in  th«  time  of  Henry  the  eighth  ;  there  is  written  evidence,  however, 
that  they  were  eried  about  by  hawkers  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  een^ 
tury ;  for,  Lydgate,  the  black  Benedictine  of  Bury  St  Edmun4'i,  who  lived  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century^  says  in  his  poem  of  lickpenny: 
**not  peacode  own  (owe)  bej^an  to  ery, 
Straberryo,  fjp^  *^^  chernes  in  the  ryoe." 

Our  befit  varieties  came  from  Spain  and  France;  and  the  fineat  we  have  are 
to  be  found  in  Kent^  that  moat  beautiful  garden  of  England.  Aprieota  came 
from  Armenia,  They  were  known  to  the  ancieatai,  and  are  mentioned  by  Dios- 
oorides.  Breda,  Rome,  and  Turkey,  supplied  u&  with  our  beet  kinds;  Portugal 
oeut  ua  quinces;  the  ooatb  of  Europe,  Germany,  and  America,  medlars;  the 
East  peach^e  and  nectarine*;  the  aouth  of  Europe  the  sorb  apple,  or  service- 
troe.  In  France  the  wood  of  the  c^rvice  tree  ia  used  by  turners  and  mathe- 
matical instrument  makei-s,  also  for  the  gauging-atick  of  excisemen,  and  for 
fvUier  purpo&eei  The  black  mulberry  came  to  the  aouth  of  Europe  from  Persia ; 
the  white,  from  Spain  and  the  south  of  Europe  generally;  the  paper  mulberry, 
from  Japan,  China,  and  South  CaroliQa.  The  white  mulberry  feeds  the  silk* 
worms;  it  is  the  black  which  the  old  Flemish  weavers  have  planted  eo  thickly 
about  London.  The  olive,  also,  comes  from  the  south  of  Europe;  and  every  one 
knows  who  firat  planted  the  vine  aitd  where — with  the  fatal  eonaequenee^ 
thereof.  Mi?lons  are  nati  ves  of  Galmuc  Tartary  and  Armenia ;  but  the  best  kinds 
eame  from  an  taaignificant  little  village  near  to  Home.  Almonds  are  East  Indian 
aud  Chinese, 

The  firat  fi^  tree  planted  in  England  was  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
white  Marseilles  kind  planted  by  Cardinal  Pole  in  the  palace  garden  at  Lam- 
beth. It  was  certainly  brought  to  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth; 
and,  as  Cardinal  Pole  had  been  a  great  deal  abroad,  and  eccleaiastiea  are  famous 
•a  eonnolsaeura«  it  is  aa  Likely  aa  not  to  be  a  true  tradition.  Another  verr  an- 
cient tree  wae^and  may  still  be — in  the  garden  of  the  Manor  House  atMitcnom, 
formerly  the  [private  residence  of  Archbishop  Granmer^  a  third  was  in  the 
Dean's  garden  at  Wiucheater.  This  was  of  the  r«dkind,  and  was  alive  in  seven- 
ieen  hundred  and  fifty -seven,  protected  by  a  rude  wooden  frame  and  gloaa. 
On  the  stone  wall  to  which  it  was  fastened  was  this  inscription  :  ''In  the  year 
•ixieen  hundred  and  twenty-three.  King  James  the  First  tasted  of  the  fruit  of 
this  tre«  with  great  pleasure."  The  tree  died,  for  want  of  repairs  to  the  frame. 
Dr.  Pocooke  planted  one  in  aixteeu  hundred  and  forty-eight,  in  the  garden  of 
the  Rogiue  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford.  The  learned  doctor  brought  the 
olips  from  the  East,  and  the  planting  of  them  was  an  event  of  no  amall  magni- 
tiiae>  The  hiaek  fig  tree  was  first  cultivated  in  ^fleen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
•eeording  to  Turner;  in  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  G^rarde  says  of  it: 
^*The  fruit  never  cometh  to  a  kindly  maturity  with  ua^  exoeptthe  tree  be  planted 
onder  a  hot  wall,  whereto  neither  north  nor  north-east  winds  can  enter.  But 
the  country  which  produced  vin^c!  in  the  abundance  in  whieh  they  once  grew 
here,  ought  not  to  have  found  much  di^culty  in  growing  figs.  We  wiah  there 
were  more  south  walls  at  the  i>rvsentday,  covered  with  theirmagnifieentleaves 
ftnd  Ittirarious  purple  fruit!  They  came  to  us  from  Spain  and  Ischia,  but  their 
origin  k  Asian. 

Pine- apples,  that  royal  fruit,  are  from  Africa  and  the  West  Indies ;  orangM 
and  lemons  passed  from  Asia  to  southcru  Europe,  Genoa  was  long  our  nurseiy 
for  lemons ;  but,  Genoa  had  gone  to  Media  for  her  first  seeds ;  uow,  we  import 
«hiefly  from  Spain  and  Portugal  The  shaddock  was  brought  from  Batavia  to 
Japan;  and  though  a  citruSi  woa  named  after  Captain  Sbaddock^  its  first  im^ 
porter,  Crom  the  East 
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Afl  to  niit« ;  the  wulnnt  is  from  Botithem  Europe  tnd  Amerioft,  th«  faielrorT' 
from  AmeHcA,  the  hassel  oripfin&Oy  from  AYellino,  a  town  in  N&plet;  lience  it» 
name,  Cor^lua  aTelliQo.  Filberta  came  from  Pontua;  chestnuta  w«re  brought 
by  the  Romans  from  8ardia  id  Lydm,  to  Italy.  They  are  iudigenona  also  in 
Asia;  ftoUbly  in  Chioa*  Coeliin-Cnina^  and  Jiipaa.  Evelyn  says,  that  the  cheat- 
nut  is  a  nati  ire  of  Great  Britain;  and  3,  Dncarel  <|Uotes  an  old  deed  of  gift 
from  Henry  the  Second  to  the  monks  of  Flexly  Abbey  *  by  which  be  grants  them 
a  tithe  of  bia  cheat  nuts  in  the  Foreat  of  Dean.  The  Honorable  Dalies  Bar* 
rington  ssys,  that  it  is  not  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  is  not  found 
wild  north  of  the  Trent  It  sometimes  grows  to  an  enormous  si20.  Tliefamoiia 
Castagno  ^i  eenti  cavalli  on  Mount  Etna,  was  reported  in  seventeen  hundred^ 
and  seventy  to  be  two  hundred  and  seven  feet  in  girib  ;  but  it  was  supposedly 
that  this  was  more  than  one  tree:  another,  equally  famous,  and  indubitably 
aiDgle^  called  il  Caatagno  del  galea,  was  twenty-six  leet  in  girth,  at  the  distance 
of  two  feet  ahore  the  gronnd ;  instances  of  extreme  bulk  and  longevity  migbl 
be  multiplied  if  we  had  time  and  spaee.  Onr  forefatbers  had  but  few  nut^ 
though  compared  to  our  wealth  in  tbat  item.  They  did  not  import  cashew- 
nuts,  or  Brajsilian  cocoa-nuts^  or  American  nuts  of  r&rioiis  names  and  moltita- 
dinona  sizes ;  but  they  had  beech  mast,  which  they  shared  with  the  forest  swine, 
and  they  made  the  moat  of  wild  hazel.  Anyway,  we  ara  better  off  in  our 
gardens  Chan  they  were  ;  and  it  m  not  one  of  the  Uaat  of  the  Meaain^s  refera* 
ble  to  steam  and  commerce,  that  our  dinners  have  pleasantAr  Tegetaoles,  and 
our  deaserta  rieber  trails,  than  in  the  days  when  Queen  Elizabeth  ruled,  or 
Muff  King  Harry  »o  nobly  brought  the  headi  of  sweet  women,  who  had  lai» 
on  hie  boMflit  to  the  blook*  ^' 

S.— THE  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMITTON  OF  RICE. 

Thx  following  are  the  number  of  persons  in  the  East  whose  food  ia  ohieBj 
rice,  either  grown  on  their  own  soils  or  procured  from  each  other: 


atom  oovNTEtisa. 

PopalaUon. 

China. , - 4M,000.(K>0 

Hindostan , ,,,   I'M, 301 ,000 

Ceylon, 1,710,000 

Msuritius ,. 192,000 

Japan ,..     60,000.000 

Sumatra..,  .* , 8,000.000 

Pbillipine 4,200,000 

Java. 6»O00tCK)O 

Cochin  China. 15,000,000 

Siam. • 8,000,000 

Birmah 4,000,000 

Aracean  ..,,..,....,•,,.,,..,• , . ,  •  600,000 

Beloochiatan 8,000,000 

Malabar ,, 1,140,9!« 

Malay , 800,000 

Assam 16,000,000 


pef  aimain. 

40,60O,00O,OO8l 
19, OflO, 000,000' 

i6s,ioo,ooa 

17,280,000 

4, 500,000, ooa 

270.O0O,0Oi 

a6i  ,000,00(1 

640,000,000 

l,86O,0O0,0Or 

270,000,009 

SSO,O0O,O0<^ 

46,000,000 

270, 000,009 

103,682,000 

87,000.000 

1,360,000,000 


Total....... eftl,348,»16     68, 176, 062,000 

These  countries  produce  other  graina  and  articles  of  food  to  some  extent^  bill 
riee  is  the  chief  fare,  and  when  ieah  is  used  it  is  usually  cooked  with  ri4Mh 
The  consumption  of  the  aboTe  countries  being  about  62,176,000,000  pounds,  theft 
remains  for  export  a  eonsiderable  quantity,  which  linds  ita  way  to  the  ooun^ 
tries  of  Europe  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  rates  of  freight  and 
the  dearness  of  food  in  Europe.  The  rice  of  the  east,  however,  then  ei> 
counter  that  of  the  United  States,  which  is  largely  Imported  into  the  moal 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  There  is  a  great  Tariety  in  the  qualitie*  of 
rioei    That  of  Boogai  is  large  grained,  eoar«e  and  of  a  reddish  east^  and  ia  par* 
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b(4t«d  in  Eastern  ports  to  mnke  it  ke«p.  Patnft  no«  is  the  moat  estaemed  of 
AjiAtio  rit:«,  but  tfa&t  of  the  Unites!  States  is  far  Boperior  to  ahj  other. 

In  Adilition  to  the  rice  producing  countries  meDtioticd  in  the  abore  table,  W* 
mtj  state  that  the  ItAU&a  States  grow  rioe  largely,  exportitij^  on  an  arermga 
to  the  amount  of  about  eight  million  francs.  Portngall  grew  in  18S1.  1 1,0{>0,000 
povoda.  Spain  grows  exteoaively  on  the  eoaat  of  the  Mediteranean.  Ruesta  pro- 
ducM  a  hardy  variety  of  rice  on  the  coast  of  tbe  8ea  of  Aiof  and  the  Black  SeiL 
Aiistria  grew  in  1841,  105,000,^00  pounds  chiefly  on  the  const  of  the  Adriatia. 
In  llgjptk  i^iid  on  the  Inland  of  Borneo,  rice  is  grown  in  large  ouan titles.  The 
l>pe  Verde  and  Ionian  lalondji,  Europeao  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the 
Statee  of  Brazil,  New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  La  Plate,  Paraguay,  Urugqay,  and 
the  Quianaa^  in  South  America,,  produce  rice,  and  in  some  portions  of  their  ter* 
tiUmaa  in  eonsiderable  <|ii]antit]ea. 

The  crop  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  national  centus^  waa  in  1840 
and  1850  aa  follows: 

RIOK  <mO|>  or  THE  UVITBD  WTATER. 

ilabama 140,019  2,512,301 

Arkansas. «,4fi5  68.17» 

Geoi^a ,.. 12,884,732  39,950,671 

niinois.. 460  ..,.,. 

Kentucky , 16,376  6,6e§ 

Ixmisiana. 8.604,634  4,43S,S49 

MiMiseippi ,, 777|190  2,Tl9,8fie 

MisBoan , , , , , , 50  700 

North  Carolina 2,820,888  6,466,868 

«outli  Carolina. 60,590,861  159,930,611 

Tenneaaee.. 7,977  268,864 

Texas 88,808 

Virginia. .-....,.,            2|986  17.164 

Hlorida. 481,420  1,076,890 

Total. lbs.  80,841,422     215,218,497 

The  surplus  of  the  United  Statesi,  one  year  with  another,  exported,  ranges 
from  12,000,000  to  f  2,500,000  in  value,  and  tU  use  in  Germany  has  much  lU' 
ceased  since  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  1838.  In  years  of  short  crops  ia 
Europe,  the  rice  of  Ada  cornea  in  freely,  and  at  rates  cheaper  than  the  United 
States  article  can  be  sold.  It  is,  of  course,  the  ease  that  in  those  yeare  when 
the  grain  crops  of  Europe  fail  and  food  is  dear,  that  rice  is  drawn  in  greater 
quantities  from  those  Eastern  coyntriefli 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  this  rice  finds  its  way  to  Europe,  and  th# 
^lau  titles  i  id  ported  into  the  leading  conn  tries  were  aa  follows : 

Ponnda 

Great  Britain •.*.. 415,096,9<» 

Holland , 110,511,201 

France 70,000,000 

ZoH irerein 60 , 7  99  J9l 

Switaerland. 12,547,811 

Denmark 7,788,462 

QreMe ,, 1,»87,144 

ft^mtfi 16,101,000 

Lnbec ...,., 1.191,104 

VatiLbiarg 8,600,001 

Tot^ 896,021,401 

( CT.  S,  EamomitLl 
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1.— DIALOGUES  ON  FREE  TRADE  AND  DIRECT  TAXATION. 
NO.  n. 

D,  a  Farmer  ;  0,  a  Politician  in  office ;  B,  a  Planter. 

iX  The  last  time  we  w«re  together,  jon  conviaced  me  that  the  tariff  is  nn- 
eqoal  and  unjust^  and  AgAinst  the  poor  iind  in  favor  of  the  rich.  I  h&T«  been 
iidkitig  to  0  about  it,  and  he  «ay»  the  tariff  in  UDei^iial,  but  the  Congress  can'l 
m&ke  a  tax  law  to  bear  eoualiy  on  alL 

B.  I  know  they  cannot  if  they  do  not  try ;  mad  I  know  they  will  EOt  try  until 
the  people  make  them.  The  tflriff  afford*  Congresameu  too  man  J  opportunities 
of  mlin{];  their  pock^ta  and  fatteniDg  their  kin  to  Ije  given  tip  etieily.  Suppose 
each  pt- reon  in  the  United  States  is  requested  to  pay  aceordiDgly  to  the  aruouDt 
of  ye  property,  (as  we  do  in  Georgia^  wilt  it  not  be  just  and  ifuualT 

i>.  I  ASKed  him  that  and  he  agreed  it  would;  but  be  said  the  people  wodH 
bciir  it 

B.  The  people  1  the  people!  That  is  always  the  way  with  your  eraflj 
Talleynind  politiemna.  When  they  are  required  to  do  something  to  benefit  the 
country  ann  ^uard  the  treasury^  and  which  they  have  no  mmd  to  do,  tbej 
make  you  believe  they  are  willing,  ob,  yes,  very  anxious.  Who  are  the  p^^- 
pie  f  I  am  one,  you  are  one,  and  C  is  another.  Wo  are  willing,  and  %o  are  all 
our  neighborsu  1  eay,  I  am  willing  to  pay  a  t^uc  to  Himport  the  Government 
according  to  my  ability,  beesUi^e  I  believe  it  to  be  fair,  just,  and  equal  So  tfe 
Y(^Q,  BO  i«  C,  and  all  our  neighbors;  and  still  he  tells  yon  they  won't  and  you 
believe  him, 

J}.  C  says  if  we  abolish  tke  tEiriff  and  establiith  free  trade  and  direct  \MXt^ 
the  Government  will  send  swarma  of  tax  gatherers  to  vex,  harrase,  and  e«t  us 
out;  and  it  wilt  cost  a  much  higher  per  eent  to  collect  direct  taxes  than  to 
collect  duties  on  import*  by  the  tariff. 

B,  Who  rs  the  Government,  that  is  to  exceed  the  plaguee  of  Egypt  F  Four 
Mm  mefnher  of  6'on^rfit.  Now  do  you  think  Judge  Warner,  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  will  recommend  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  appoint  a  man 
Id  his  district  to  vex,  harraas^  and  eat  out  the  voters  who  elected  him  f  Certainly 
not ;  and  the  Secretaiy  will  apjioiDt  who  the  member  reeommeuds.  Admits 
however,  that  th©  Secretary  and  member,  from  perversity  or  folly,  appoint 
such  a  man  ;  how  can  he  vex,  or  harass,  or  eat  yoti  np,  or  out  i  Tlie  law  eaji 
you  shall  return  your  property  and  value  it  on  oath.  You  do  bo  ;  then  tbe  law 
says  you  must  pay  ten  cents  on  every  hundred  dotloTS  worth,  and  you  do  it 
Horn  can  the  tax  colhetor  haran  i^w  t  If  be  is  eivil,  tr«at  him  civilly — if  he  \B 
insolent,  kick  him  out  But  Csavs  the  per  ceiiiage  for  collecting  wifj  be  much 
higher  than  under  the  tariff.  Admit  it ;  (although  1  do  not  believe  it  v)  if  ▼* 
pay  dirciit  taxes,  so  that  every  man  will  know  how  much  he  pay?^  the  member 
who  votes  for  high  taxes  and  exorbitant  pay,  will  be  tiirni'd  <»ut,  and  the 
revenue  will  be  brought  dowo  ty  one-half  or  oue^^hird  of  what  it  is  now;  and 
it  strikes  me,  we  bad  better  pay  sixteen  per  cent  for  having  twenty  or  twenty 
millions  collected  off  of  us^  than  to  have  sixty-foyr  milHona  collected  off  of  us 
for  eight  per  cent,  or  even  for  nothing* 

D.  Let  me  hear  that;  kuw  do  you  moke  out  we  will  have  less  to  pay  or  to  b€ 
ooMected  f 

J5.  The  money  collected  by  the  tariff  duties  on  imports  is  drawn  from  the 
people  by  small  amount«^  and  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  price  of  the  goods^  that 
no  man  knows  how  much  be  pays,  and  very  few  have  any  idea  how  much  he  is 
taxed,  and  many  do  not  know  they  are  taxed  at  all ;  consequently,  nobody 
watobee  the  Government,  and  the  public  funds  are  S4|u an dered  reckl^sly  in  the 
irildeat  schemes  of  extravagance,  or  worse  still,  applied  to  the  basest  purpoaea  of 
<M>rraption  to  bribe  your  members  to  betray  your  interest,  or  to  reward  the 
favorites  of  the  party  in  power,  be  it  which  it  may,  for  election  service!^    Other 


large  iama  Are  iooaadcred  to  buy  the  influence  of  popular  men  to  the  support 
of  Uie  party,  Toit  u  one  reason  why  the  tariif  i§  eo  framed  as  to  favor  tlie 
rich  and  oppreia  the  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  tf  the  money  to  eupport  the 
Ooremment  was  raised  by  direct  taxe^  eiKsh  vot«r  would  have  to  Know  ex- 
actly bow  macb  he  paid ;  and  when  the  United  Statea  colleetor  called  on  poor 
yoting  ckrka,  sphool  masters,  overseers,  and  rnechanicSj  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
doUara  tax,  and  oa  the  planter  for  the  ftame  amoQot  on  ^v«ry  htiodred  dollars 
worth  of  goodahe  oonBUmed^  and  twenty  dollara  on  every  bag  of  cotton  he  sold, 
and  on  the  pork  and  grain  farmers  for  eimilar  amount^s  there  would  be  county 
meetings  all  over  the  Union,  and  every  man  who  voted  for  the  extrnvagant  tax, 
or  for  the  extravagant  appropriations  that  made  iuch  a  tax  neceseary,  would 
be  tarned  out,  party  or  no  party. 

J).  I  thick  that  quite  likely  ;  but  whst  amount  of  money  do  yoa  think  will 
be  neoessar^  to  support  an  honeit,  econonii^^al  govenim«ntF 

B*  That  is  hard  to  nay  ;  and  we  can  only  form  a  tolerable  correct  opinion  of 
what  can  be  done,  by  reoollecting  what  has  been  done.  Mr.  Jefferaon  believed 
the  money  of  the  country  better  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  than  in  ih« 
Treasury;  be  acted  on  that  opinion,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  last  year 
of  his  administration,  wai  three  aiid  a  half  railltons,  or  fifty  cents  per  bead— for 
then  the  population  was  ee^en  millions.  Tlie  population  is  now  about  thirty 
miliioiifl;  on  tliat  data^  the  ordinary  expenses  ought  not  to  exceed  Bfteen  mil- 
Liona. 

i>.  You  seem  to  forgot  our  country  lias  greatly  expanded  since  Mr.  JefiTerson^a 
day,  i&d  the  expense  of  living  has  greatly  increased. 

B,  No;  1  had  not  forgotten  it.  Nor  bad  T  forgotten  that  the  profiisioo,  ex^ 
travagance,  and  coiTuption  of  the  Federal  Governmentp  which  is  overspreading 
the  land,  has,  more  than  anything  else,  stimulated  and  produced  that  extravA- 

nt  style  of  expenditure  which  renders  us  the  butt  for  the  ridicuk  of  the  world. 
aSf  Eowever,  about  to  make  the  necessary  aOowauce  for  the  depreciation  of 
money,  and  I  think  I  do  so  when  I  say,  noney  is  now  worth  only  half  what  it 
Wli  Uien,  That  w<iuld  give  |30,0(MJ/MKX  liyt  the  country  has  greatly  ex- 
panded; I  think  not  much  faster  than  the  population  ba9  increased,  dtill,  I 
deny  that  the  expenses  of  any  establishment  ought  to  increase  step  by  step  at 
it  expanda  For  example,  our  friend  Wheatly  runs  three  pur  of  stones  in  Ills 
niill^  at  an  annual  expense  of  11,000;  if  he  were  to  run  six  pair  it  would  not 
eost  him  $2,000  ;  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  would  cost  him  f  1,250 ;  consequently, 
£  think  I  am  correct  when  I  insist  that  the  expense  of  the  Government  ought 
not  to  exceed  |30,00O,O00.  From  1800  to  1810,  the  sales  of  the  publio  landt 
netted  |7tOW,000  or  $700.0^0  a  year;  the  average  population  was  about 
five  nuUion.,  or  one- sixth  of  what  it  Is  now.  Seven  handled  tbouBand  by  six  ia 
four  miition  two  hundred  thousand— -whtch  the  land  ought  i<o  produce,  every* 
thiflg  alft  baing  eaual.  But  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  increased  ten-fold* 
Sfty  only  five,  anJ  multiply  four  millions  two  hundred  thousand  by  five,  and 
you  have  twentj^one  milltons^  which  the  public  lands  ought  to  Dring,  and 
probably  would  bring  annually,  if  the  lands  were  sold  as  they  should  bS»  and 
not  appropriated  to  build  railroads,  to  be  giveu  to  companies  of  rich  speou* 
latont  It  would  leave  only  nine  millions  to  be  raised  by  direct  taxes,  which 
would  bear  very  light  on  thirty  millions  of  people,  owning  twelve  thousand 
millions  of  pro^>ef'ty. 

D.  Still  C  insists  the  per  cent  for  eolle^ting  will  be  greater  than  under  tlit 
tariff^  and  the  people  will  rebel. 

B.  Well,  suppose  the  expense  fsr  collecting  Is  twice  as  much  as  it  i«,  had  w€ 
not  better  pay  sixteen  per  cent  for  collecting  ten  or  twenty  millions  out  of  ua, 
than  to  have  sixty-four  millions  colieeted  for  nothing!  But  again,.  '*the  people 
will  rebel ;"  you  and  I,  and  all  the  people  of  Creorgia  have  been  paying  a  direet 
taar  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  and  now  they  will  rebel  against  a  dirtot 
tax. 

D»  How  do  you  mean  I 

B,  You  give  in  and  value  y<mr  property,  on  oath,  to  the  receiver;  nine  eetttt 
«n  the  1 100  is  put  on  it,  you  pay  thai  to  a  collector — thai  is  a  Sffct  taj^  Undef 
liie  tariil^  th^  man  vh»  bnnga  goods  mto  tho  United  Stales  pays  a  tax  on  them 
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of  abot]t|30  on  the  |]0G^— tbey  usually  pas»  through  two  handfl  between  tht 
importer  and  the  funoer,  aud  each  pay»  the  $30  tax  aod  proBta  on  the  tmx, 
untilp  finally^  th«  farmer  who  wears  them  out  pays  it,  and  there  it  ends,  Thi« 
ia  an  iudirect  tax,  beeaui^c  the  Qovenuneut  get«  by  indir^^etion^  aud  the  ohJ6e% 
it  to  cheat  and  swindle  the  people  out  of  mor«  taxea  ikaii  an  hoDeat  goverument 
inight  to  collecL 

J),  Is  that  all  I  I  thought  n  direct  ifuc  a  ttionstroua  affair,  and  ]  have  h%etk 
pftyiug  it  all  my  life  and  thought  tt  right  and  still  think  it  right 

i.  There  h  another  important  fact  connected  with  the  quefition  of  how  much 
money  muAt  b«  raised  to  support  the  Government  If  our  meuilxra  will  do 
their  duly^  and  aiaud  up  bolaly  and  iirmly  to  our  interest^  iustead  of  giving  tl 
up  to  get  the  Northern  DeraocraUs  in  power  and  keeping  them  in  power,  the 
^OTtrnment  need  eolleet  no  taxea  for  eeveral  ycara.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treaaary  makes  the  receipt*  into  the  Treiwury  at  the  close  of  the  political 
year  I86d,  $V^2,d50;il7,  and  eatimatea  the  receipts  for  the  current  ye^r  al 
|72.965,ai0  67,  and  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  119,866,686  4fi — making 
|(J2,31l,M7  U2.  Then,  the  President  and SeeretaiT  both  eay  the  Government 
tAn  be  carried  on  with  $48,CH>0,0(K),  (1  think  ftO,(KlO,(K)0  ample.)  leaving 
fH, 8 56, 6 31)-  This,  with  the  reeeipta  from  the  pale  of  the  public  landa  will  b* 
iufiieient  for  three  yeai's  if  the  Congressmen  are  made  r*58|>oiJsible,  by  a  aya- 
tem  of  direct  tasea;  the  more  especially,  if  it  adds  I^U.OOO^UOO  or  t^lOpOOO^OOO 
&om  the  n&le  of  cuetom-housee,  ware-houeei«,  and  all  other  property  of  tb« 
Umted  States  connected  with  the  collection  of  the  tarif  dutiea.  Recollect  that, 
I  take  it  fur  granted  the  lands  will  he  sold  if  we  resort  to  direct  taxei^  and  noi 
^ve  to  companies  of  rich  speculators,  as  of  late  they  have  been. 

jD.  C  sa^^a  the  people  don't  know  what  taxes  they  pay  under  the  tariff,  aod 
they  pay  it  without  grumbiiag  becaui^e  they  don't  feel  it — that  if  they  had  to 
pay  the  same  directly  out  of  their  pocketa  ther«  would  be  one  uaiveraal  w^r 
»bout  it 

£.  And  do  you  not  UDderetand  the  meaning  of  all  thatf  Let  me  explain  il 
to  you.  In  the  fir^jt  place,  however,  only  half  i*  true.  It  u  mt  true  that  the 
people  da  not  feel  the  e^ect  of  the  tariff;  they  feel  it  most  gnavomly.  Bup- 
Doae  some  person  knocka  you  down  in  the  dark,  don't  you  feel  it  becauae  yoo 
io  not  know  who  did  it— a  man  or  woman  ;  white,  black,  red,  or  yellow,  or 
what  with  P  Bo  when  a  poor  man  looses  |dO  on  his  three  l>ags  of  cotton  «iid 
pays  fifty-four  and  a  half  per  cent,  more  for  gooda»  and  ou  settling  dav,  imU 
abort  $fn\  ai^d  ia  iA&ued  befurc  the  justice,  aud  tne  execution  sells  one  of  his  two 
•0W8,  and  his  litUe  children  cry  for  milk.  1  think  he  fetfla  it  if  he  loves  hb 
•hildren,  although  he  may  not  know  the  tariff  did  it,  or  when  he  can't  send  the 
little  brightrcyed  boy  to  school  that  may  be,  God  made  for  the  high  est  bonon» 
because  he  is  bare-foot^  and  ragged,  and  the  ice  thick^  and  the  wind  cold.  I 
tlii!ik  he  feels  it  if  he  lovos  his  child.  But  tbe  people  dou*t  know  what  they 
pay  aud  pay  it  willingly  ;  if  they  did  know  there  would  be  a  roar.  Now  I  un- 
deretand  tli^is  Government  is  a  Government  of  the  people  for  tbe  benefit  of  the 
people,  and  the  people  are  capable  of  wise  self-government;  I  think  1  beard  C 
aay  all  that  when  he  was  stumping  it  for  Congress.  Now  he  is  elected. 
■  Presto  change.*'  The  people  are  so  stupid^  such  fools,  so  mean,  so  unpatriotie, 
thjit  they  are  unwilling  to  support  their  own  Government;  and  the  men  thej 
h4ve  chosen  to  take  eare  of  their  interest  have  to  cheat  tbera  out  of  enough 
money  to  support  the  Government  Or  C  may  r«ad  it  another  way  as  ao;  to 
feather  oar  own  neats  we  are  taxing  Hie  people  three  or  four  times  aa  much  as 
we  ought^  and  if  we  let  them  see  it  they  will  turn  us  all  out,  and  put  honeal 
men  in. 

B.  You  said  tlie  other  day  God  made  the  world  for  free  trade.  Why  ao  jim 
Ihinkao! 

S*  You  must  believe,  if  God  had  so  willed  it^  he  could  have  made  each  and 
♦very  part  and  portion  of  this  earth  to  produce  all  the  products  of  the  whole 
«arth.  ]le  would  have  made  corn,  wheats  cotton,,  rice,  tobacco^  and  all  fruiti 
and  vegetableg,  flourish  all  over  the  world.  He  haa  not  so  willed  it;  on  the 
•ontrary,  no  one,  or  two^  or  three  parts  can  minister  to  all  the  wanta  of  the 
people  of  the  world,  but  that  each  snail  be  dependant  on  all  others  for  ita  ooo- 
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Torti  AQil  emoyments.  I  bare  not  a  Abadow  of  doubt  he  so  willed  it^  tfaftt  com- 
inercG  ehould  floumh  and  bring  civilizAtian^  and  acience^  and  knowledg<%  ajid 
peace,  and  religion,  and  liberty,  aud  prosperitYj  and  Iiappioe«a  to  every  peo* 
pie.  Wbat  can  conduce  more  to  tliia  greats  tfiis  magnilicent  design  gf  Deity 
tli&a  a  free,  nniramcaeled,  unobetmcted  oomtiierc!«t 

2.— FREE  TRADE  VERSUS  PROTECTION, 

TSKftE  ifl  a  nunierous  cIbss  in  the  Northern  States,  who  have  no  appreciation 
of  the  benefits  of  the  federative  alliance  beyood  the  promotion  of  their  indi^ 
vidunl  iDterefttR  With  them  all  the  legxalation  of  the  country  mnst  be  made 
cobaervieDt  to  some  particular  object  of  Yankee  enterprise,  or  conducive  to  the 
gtfncTftl  proaperity  and  Aggrandisement  of  that  section.  Thua  have  the  inaatiate 
^orsnoranta  of  Yankee  thrift  cl armored  for  protection  to  home  industry,  by  tneana 
of  high  tarlflfs  of  duties  upon  foreign  importa.  The  cotton  factories  of  New 
England,  ©specially,  have  conetantiy  be«ic^ed  the  Federal  Legislature  with 
«arDeBt  netttioni  for  diicriininatiug  im|30Bia  in  favor  of  domestic  fabriG&  The 
price  of  labor  in  this  country  is  so  much  higher  than  in  Europe,  as  to  make  it 
lEnposaible  for  them  flneeosafully  to  compete  with  foreign  looms.  Thia  will  ap- 
pear to  full  advantage  by  a  comparative  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  manufac* 
ture  of  cotton  goods  tn  France  and  the  United  States.  The  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  rovcalB  the  fact  that  in  France  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  million  pounds  of  cotton^  valued  at  117,600,000  dollars,  after  having 
passed  through  the  loom,  is  worth  |62, 000,000;  the  charge  of  eon  version  being 
in  round  numbers: 
138,000,000  pounds  raw  cotton,  at  about  twelve  oenta  a  pound. . ,  $17 ,  500,000 

Wagea,  at  fifty  cents , , 24 , 500,000 

General  expenses,  intarast,  and  dividends  on  capital  invested  aud 

profito. _,., 20,000,000 

$62,000,000 

Thus  a  pound  of  raw  cotton,  worth  twelve  centa^  is  sold  in  France  in  the  shape 

of  tissues  for  about  forty-two  eenta.     Now  let  us  »ee  what  a  poundl  of  fabrics  of 

the  same  iiueuess  or  q^u«titr,  manufactured  in  America^  would  cost,  for  this  it 

the  main  point. 

We  have  the  advantage  over  France  in  the  greater  cheapness  in  raw  material. 
EstknaLing,  then,  a  pound  of  raw  eotton,  delivered  at  the  factory,  at  six  cents: 

138,000,000  pounds  would  amount  to *..* t8»760,000 

Wagea,  atll  per  da)^,. ,_._,. 49,000,000 

While  iu  France  capitalists  are  satiated  with  from  three  to  five 
per  cent,  oure  demand  from  seven  to  ten  interests  and  dividends, 
and  so  general  expenses,  interests,  dlvidenda,  and  protita  will 
have  to  be  put  down  at  about. |4O,2{S0.O00 

$96,000,000 
This  is  about  seventy  cents  a  pound,  nearly  Ihirtv  eenta  more  than  the  same 
quaniitr  of  ti^ues  cost  per  pound  in  France,  To  make  competition  at  all 
aTailable  under  these  circumstances}  would  require  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  nearly 
fifty  per  cent.,  when  we  consider  tlie  immenae  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
French  manufacturersi— £!f  una  di»eit  otnnet.  The  same  result  would  be  ob- 
tained by  comjpartng  most  other  arUel^  of  forelgu  and  home  manufacture.  But 
this  stat«nient  la  ^ufhcient  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  the  free-trade  [>olicy  of  oar 
Govemmeut,  and  the  iniquities  of  a  protective  tariff,  which  servea  only  to 
enhance  the  profits  of  one  small  section  of  the  country  at  the  expeniM?  of  the 
rest. — 8mtth-Side  DemocrML 

a— LUMBER  TRADE  FROM  VIRGINIA  TO  FRANCE 

LiGATtoN  OF  Tui  VwTTKD  &TATB8,  Paris,  Btll  JuDft,  1658. 
Dzah  Sia:— I  have  read  your  letter  of  the  Ist  May,  ult,  with  great  intercat 
The  incoasafui  eatabiiahment  of  a  line  of  first  clan  iteaQieis  between  France  and 
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Norfolk  la  deitined  to  «xert  a  wonderful  iafiuDnc«  on  tbe  prosperity  of  Norfolk 
And  Portsmouth,  on  the  great  works  of  iraproveraent  of  Vii^inm  and  the  con- 
tiguouB  Stat«flr  and  on  the  r«1atioiiB  of  the  two  coantriei,  which  have  &lwaj» 
been,  and  I  hope  will  oontiiiae,  to  be  good  frienda.  The  oommercial  iu  tereotuie 
of  the  United  Statet  and  Frauee  h  mutually  advantageous  For  som«  ye&ra  • 
polioy  haa  preyaileB  in  France,  and  is  cherished  by  the  enlightened  hejid  of  ita 
preeenl  GovemracDt^  to  c^ularge  it«  merchant  marine^  as  well  as  to  add  to  ita 
Navj  the  best  olaee  of  ships  with  iteam  |M>wer.  There  is  but  little  timber 
8tan5ing  in  France  which  is  euitable  for  flhjp  buildiuff,  and  for  many  ^^ears  the 
large  iuppliea  of  that  important  mat«riat  bafl  been  brought  from  the  United 
Stttt«a.  iJeeply  intereated  in  all  that  concor&ft  the  prosperity  of  my  native 
State,  I  learn  with  pleasure  what  you  tell  mo,  of  the  new  facllitiea  which  ar« 
being  ereatet^i  to  bring  to  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth^  wood  of  the  beet  quality 
for  construction  and  repair  of  vcbsoIb.  The  Burplua  beyond  your  own  wants 
will  tiud  a  ready  and  advantageous  sale  in  France.  Indeed  it  »  hardly  possible 
to  anticipate  all  the  adrantagea  which  will  result  from  the  eBtablishmeut  of 
direct  trader  At  thb  moment  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  make  any  pros- 
pective arFangement  for  any  considerable  quantity  of  lumber*  the  opportunity 
will  follow  the  eatabtbhmeut  of  the  line — that  eheuld  be  done  witu  the  least 
poeuble  delay.  I  will  be  ^apP^  to  ace  it  suoceaafuUy  in  motion. 
With  great  eateamp  your  friend^ 

J.  Y.  MASON, 
Edwakp  H.  HxKuxaT,  Esq.,  Norfolk^  Va. 

4— MERCANTILE  CHARACTER  AND  SUCCESSEa. 

WBKt  TBE  knEaCnAirT  aBOUL1>  BX— TJ«  EOCK  UPOJC  WEICH  BK  I&  BT»AIfim>— ADTICl. 

Tire  editor  of  the  Memphis  Enqmrer  indulge*  eome  very  jodicioua  reflootiona 
in  regard  to  the  mercantile  profeAsion,  whieh  ought  to  receive  especial  uitention 
at  a  time  like  this^  when  the  oommeretal  interest  from  ooe  end  of  the  Unioii  to 
the  other  is  Btruggling  to  recover  from  one  of  the  moat  ierious  diaaaters  th^t 
haa  ever  fallen  upon  it^  The  trouble  ie,  that  eveiybody,  now-a^daya,  hurriot 
tato  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  agricultural  pursuits,  and  that  the  standard  of 
ezcelloQce  haa  been  reduced  so  very  low.  We  have  tradera  and  fpeoulators — ' 
and  even  pettUatotJi^-hfiyond  ntiniberj  but  few  ycficiUKi^ 

Among  the  multitudefl  who  enter  iMiiive  life  with  very  good  proapeot»  there 
are  few,  very  few,  who  do  no t^  in  the  course  of  their  career  beoome  inBolrent 
A  northern  merohant,  onoe  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Boetoo,  who  was  gtreo 
to  stattetica]  inquiries,  t&me  years  ago,  announced  the  faet  that  only  three  per 
cent  of  the  busineee  men  of  that  city,  prior  to  his  time,  escaped  insolvency 
aomettme  in  the  eouree  of  tlieir  mercantile  career.  This  may  m  setting  the 
ratio  of  insolvettta  rather  high,  but  it  can  easily  be  seen  by  every  obeerver  that 
nine-tenths  of  those  who  enter  active  businetfl^  fall  within  twenty-five  years 
from  their  entrauoe  into  mercantile  life. 

Ilia  eaoses  of  this  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place  not  one  man  in  ten  of  thoee 
who  aspire  to  be  a  merchant^  have  any  proper  qualifieatioua  for  the  position* 
The  common  idea  is,  that  any  body  can  buy  and  flell  goods,  and  that  whoever 
can  buy  and  sell  is  qnaliiied  for  tne  mercantile  profi^ssion.  On  the  contrary^ 
the  merehant  needs  m  undue  ehare  of  circumspection,  patienct\  peraeverauGe, 
industry  and  eeouomjr*  If  he  lacks  any  one  of  theae  qualities,  he  is  almost  sure 
to  get  eilupwrecked;  not,  perhaps,  at  once,  but  in  the  course  of  his  inercuitile 
voj^age.  The  aeeompliefaed  and  successful  merchant  has  no  superior  in  any 
prmeBsion.  The  extenstve  knowledge  that  he  muet  posaesa  of  marketa  and  the 
oauses  which  produce  f!actnations  therein;  the  keen  disoemuient  of  human 
nature  which  he  must  posaess ;  the  perseverance  which  is  neeessjLry  to  cling  to 
a  business  which  looks  unpromising,  but  which  holds  out  hopes  of  ultimate 
s^iocess;  ail  these  and  more  than  these  must  belong  to  the  individual  who 
maans  to  become  eminent  *^on  'ohaDge.** 
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HOW  TO  BE  SUCCESSFUL. 

Boah  merchfiiitfli,  when  we  find  them,  mre  ABcertaiaed  to  be  tliceo  who,  in 
their  early  career,  did  not  (veoni  the  drudgery  of  their  buaiiiesR.  They  began 
at  the  heginoingj  and  thoroughly  mcistered  every  et^p  a*  they  proceeded  up 
the  ladder  of  trade.  They  teamed  the  di^tpoBifcioii  of  men  with  whom  they 
were  brought  iq  ooutaot,  and  fiaally  could  tell  at  a  glance  wLum  it  would  do 
to  credit  with  their  luerchaudlae.  By  Boppljiug  tbemBelres  with  only  euch 
articlea  aa  they  could  aeli  they  early  learned  to  avoid  an  unsaleable  ebc^ck ; 
and  hATiDg  nooe  byt  staple  ^ckmIb  on  hand,  they  were  not  under  the  neceaeity 
of  crowding  off  ^oods,  on  oredit^  to  unsound  customerB.  A«  their  capital  accu- 
mulated, it  was  Lovested  safely  and  Burely,  either  In  the  goo^a  which  j>ertatned 
to  their  buaineaa  or  in  readily  convertible  valuea. 

Such  were  the  merehanta  of  olden  time,  of  which  there  are  now,  here  and 
there,  ipecimena.  Such  men  are  the  conservative  forces  of  the  community. 
Their  property*  the  certificate  of  industry,  prudence  and  economy,  givea  them 
a  position  in  society ;  and  that  position  is  not,  as  aome  falsely  uuppose,  given 
merely  to  monejr*  It  ie  the  ju«t  reward  of  prudence,  patience  and  perseverance, 
which  are  eithibited  in  the  results  of  a  weil-spent  life. 

In  latter  days,  all  this  is  changed.  The  young  man  eeta  out  in  life  with  a 
•toek  which  would  have  frightened  his  father.  He  hires  a  store  at  three  times 
tbt  rent  which  his  father  ever  paid,  and  engages  a  i^uperabun dance  of  olerks 
Hid  salesmen.  He  neglectj  a  personal  supervision  of  his  business,  and  cotnmiti 
his  interest  to  those  who  are  interested  only  in  procuring  their  respective  sala- 
Heai  with  the  least  amount  of  labor  they  can  perform.  His  customere  are 
waited  upon  if  he  happens  to  be  in  the  mood,  but  if  not^  they  are  turned  over 
to  his  employees. 

in  order  not  (o  press  his  customers,  he  omits  to  seud  out  his  hills  as  soon  as 
they  become  due.  Consequently  bills  become  two  or  three  times  as  large  as 
they  should  be,  before  settlement.  Bv  and  by,  such  a  merchant  becomes  short 
of  money.  His  customers,  who  have  been  trusted  beyond  their  ability^  canoot 
raise  the  means  to  pay.  The  modern  merchant  applies  for  a  note  and  gete  one 
it  6  or  8  months^  by  adding  interest  He  offers  tliis  at  a  Bank.  The  Directort 
see  that  the  amount  is  too  large  for  the  condition  of  the  promiser.  Concluding 
that  the  merchant  was  unwise  in  extending  so  large  and  so  long  a  credit  to 
iuch  a  customer^  the  note  is  rejected  and  his  own  reputation  aa  a  shrewd  mer- 
chant  ia  jeoparded  at  the  bank.  He  must  then  apply  to  a  broker,  and  be  ahaved 
much  more  than  the  profit  on  the  goods. 

Do  the  inearpcrienced  reply  to  ua— Well,  after  one  such  transaction,  the  mer- 
chant will  not  again  be  caught  in  such  n  trap?  Our  obeervation  shows  just 
the  contrary,  Mortified  at  losing  more  than  all  bis  profits,  by  such  a  trans- 
action, the  merchant  is  very  apt,  under  sttch  circumstances,  to  become  recklesa. 
He  knows  that  he  can  get  the  money  of  tome  broker,  at  some  riite,  on  almost 
any  kind  of  paper.  Instead  of  bending  his  energies  to  recover  hid  position  and 
avoid  the  future  effects  of  his  unmercantile  practice,  he  finds  it  easier  for  tli« 
present  to  commit  himself  to  the  tender  meroi^  of  note-ehavers,  and  let  the 
world  ?lide.  It  does  slide,  and  slide  him  along  with  itself  into  the  vortex  of 
bankruptcy.  Under  such  circumstances^  busineaa  is  neglected,  bills  are  not 
collected,  credit  is  given  to  unworthy  customers,  the  merchant  attends  his 
store  less  and  less  frequently,  waste  begins  to  prevail  in  ev«ry  department,  and 
finally  comes  a  crash  which  extingnuthes  his  mercantile  career. 

In  this  connection  we  have  said  nothing  about  household  expenditures  But 
thefte  demand  a  share  of  our  notice.     Tbey  are  not  generally  tli«  f  the 

ruin  of  the  merchants,  but  when  the  merchant  becomes  recklesa  fr  iat- 

ment,  hLi  liLiosehold  expenditures  are  apt  to  keep  nace  with  his  c  l...^  v...:^ar«e- 
meuts.  In  olden  times  the  young  trader  thought  three  hundred  dollars  per  an- 
num for  store,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  house  rent,  enormous.  He 
only  increased  theae  Hmita  after  he  had*  become  the  owner  of  a  large  auipltts 
capital.  Now-a-daya  a  store  at  a  thousand  and  «  bouse  at  six  hundred  doUarB 
aee  the  very  lowest  priced  edifi<&ea  which  the  trader  tKiinks  he  can  occupy  as  a 
store  and  dwelling.  The  differenoe  between  these  rents — eleven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  year-*was  the  nuelaus  of  the  fortunea  which  were  made  in 
olden  times.  * 


■ 


Our  merclianta  do  oot  continue  poor,  and  At  length  become  innolvent,  beeftuie 
they  do  not  muke  money.  For  a.  tfuie  Cbey  make  more  money  th&n  their  anoes- 
tora  did;  bnt  tli4J3'  have  not  the  prudence  nor  the  pcr&overanctj  which  cbarao- 
terized  the  latter.  They  estimate  their  gai^ft  befure  they  are  made,  and  wi»h 
their  loFBCft  out  of  eight  as  mncb  aa  posaiblcw  They  have  an  abhorrence  of  the 
debtor  side  of  their  profit  and  }om  account^  and  tnetead  of  earrjing  the  bad 
debta  from  year  to  year  to  that  page  of  the  ledger,  they  iaffer  taose  debts  to 
make  np  an  aggregate  which  they  call  net  profit*. 

Thia  la  the  reason  why  aa  many  indotvent  eetates  pay  00  poor  a  per  eeotftg* 
eocnpared  with  what  the  ereditom  anticipated  uuoii  the  flTfit  exhibit  of  an  In- 
iolvent  loveDtuiy.  It  i*  bad  enough  to  deceive  tne  public  and  creditors  in  thia 
manner,  but  it  m  mere  fatuity  to  diHjeivc  one^a  self  by  anch  a  Bhallow  parade  of 
fi^area.  It  i«  mid  that  figures  will  not  lie,  and  that  is  correct;  but  false  pre- 
miaea  may  be  apparently  f^ii^tained  by  figures^  which  in  tbemsclvea  are  eorreet, 
ftlthouffh  the  applientioti  of  them  ia  false. 

We  have  but  a  word  of  advice  to  the  young  merebant  or  trader,  and  with 
thia  we  will  close.  Undertake  no  busine^  on  your  own  accmint  with  whieb 
you  have  not  a  prcvioua  acquaintance.  Keep  your  stock  small.  Trust  nobody 
who  is  unsound  or  dilatory.  Increase  the  quautity  of  your  etock  only  as  tbe 
demand  for  good^  tncreaaea.  Collect  your  bilk  promptly  as  they  become  dii& 
Do  not  trade  on  temporaiily  borrowed  capital.  If  you  need  more  capital  than 
you  potsdesa,  burrow  it  of  friends  who  will  allow  you  a  long  lime  to  repay  it  in; 
bat  it  is  better  not  to  borrow  at  all  Above  all,  never  rely  upon  a  bank  or 
broker  to  supply  you  with  any  portion  of  your  permanent  capital ;  for  sneli 
toons  will  be  called  in  when  it  is  most  inconvenient  for  you  to  pay  theno. 
Moreover,  keep  out  of  the  hand*  of  note-ahavers,  for  there  i^'eure  dei^truction. 
Heed  theoe  suggestions  and  attend  to  your  boAmeei  and  we  will  guaraot«t 
auoo«e& 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANDFACTORES  AND  MINING. 


1.— WOOL 

TliE  quantity  of  wool  grown  in  Great  Britain  is  a  mere  matter  of  estimaleA, 
and  these  vary  fh>m  120»000,000  lbs.  to  275,000,000  Ibj*.  The  former  e«timaU 
ii  on  40}000,000  eheep  at  an  average  of  3  tb».  per  fleece  at  the  present  produeei 
The  import  and  export  of  foreign  wool  boa  been,  during  the  pree*)nt  ceutury,  m 
follows : 

IMPOttT  AMU  EXPORT  OF  WOOL  INTO  AKD  f  ROM  QKSAT  BRITAIN. 

Tear.  Impoited.  Exported.  Net  im|>orts. 

1800. ..Jbfl.  6,006  p7»2           None.  6,005,792 

1828 28,846,947  1,669, 869  27,a76,6fli 

1841 56.170,974  2,6H,465  &3. 61ft. 519 

1842 4fi, 833,983  8,637,789  4t2J96,lM 

1843 49,24.H,09S  2,961,282  46,282,811 

1844... ..,. 66,668,686  1,972,674  63,691,016 

1846 76,813,856  2,662,363  74,l5l,60a 

1846.. 65,117,668  3,011,980  62,106,688 

1847. .  * 62,692,698  4,809,726  57,782.875 

1848 70,621,967  6,576,6&4  63,946,376 

1849 76,766,183  12,450,497  64,406,686 

I860...* 74,a26,77e  14,388.674  69,988,104 

1861 83,076,881  13,729.988  69,846.898 

1862 98,679.647  11,316.938  82,768.614 

1863 119,383,489  11. 736, 867  107.698,073 

18M 106.121.996  24,467,284  81,664,711 

1866*. 99.800.446  29,412,062  69,888,884 

1866 = 116,211,392  26,679,793  89,631,699 

1867..,. 129,749,898  36,487,219  93,262,679 


flTATIBTIOS  OF  GBOWTH  AITO  nUPOlITA'nON   OF  WOOL. 

The  export  of  Dritinh  wool  boa  increased  largely  in  the  last  t«n  yehn^  althoucb 
it  did  not  mu<!h  during  tbe  first  twenty  yeari  ufter  export  was  allowed.  Nearly 
one-half  of  Uie  long  combiug  wools  t^fEnglaud  are  i4!Qt  to  France,  and  have 
there  served  greatly  to  protiiotti  tbe  quality  of  the  clotKa,  There  i&  alao  a  larg« 
(^tiaoiity  of  the  A  antral  lan  wouta  re-ejtported  to  France^ 

If  we  take  this  i'olumn  of  net  import  and  compare  it  with  the  eathnate  of 
Biitiah  wool  the  reeuLjba  are  aa  foUawe : 

0BOWTH,  IHPOaT,  AND  OONflUMPTIOIf  OF  W<HiL  HT  GRE^T  BEITAtM, 

QrowUi,  Brtilflh  Wool        Brltkh  Wool         Net  Itnport,        CoasDinptkiii, 

Ibg.  exported.  iwed.  Ib^.  Ibc 

1800..  78,064»5fl0           None.  78.064,560  &,0O5,*I92  84,O70,»fl8 

1828..  92,280,560       1,669,889  90,6H,411  id9,376,947  119.967.368 

1848..  120,000.000  8,978.842  116,9*21,150  63,946,:i73  179.967.631 

1849..  120,000,000  11,013.641  108,916.855  64.806,686  175,222.041 

I860..  120,000.000  12,002.773  107,997,227  69.988,104  167,935.831 

1861..  120,000,000  8,617,600  111,482.500  69,846.898  180,829.893 

1862.,  120,0<X).OCH)  13,919.^1^7  106.080,933  82,753,614  188.834.647 

1853..  120,000,000  6,671,410  118.323.590  107.698,072  220,926.662 

1864..  120.00<J,000  12.901.294  107.098,706  81,654,711  188,763.417 

1866..  120,000.000  16,172,409  103,727,591  69,888,384  173.616.976 

1866..  120,000,000  14,378,774  105,621.228  89.681,609  196,162.826 

1867..  120,000,000  15.142,881  104,857,119  98,202,679  198.117,798 

Hence  it  appeare  if  tlie  Britiah  prcMini^t  waa  the  same  last  year  aa  iQ  1863, 
there  have  beeo  need  twenty-four  nQiIliou  ]>ounds  less  foreign  wool,  and  niiM 
nilllioa  pounda  leas  Britiiih  wool,  or,  together,  fifteen  per  cent  lesa.  In  Fntoea 
and  on  the  Continent,  there  is  already  great  activity,  wbicb  muat  neeeaearily 
be  enhanced  by  the  removal  of  tbe  Frenob  duly  on  wool.  Wool  imported  into 
the  United  States  under  twenty  cente,  at  the  jilace  of  shinmeut,  waa  made  fie* 
in  1867,  ftller  July  L    The  importa  of  the  three  nationa  are  aa  folio Wi: 

Great  Brttata.  Fraoee.  Up1t«l  Btalca. 

Duty  tn>9,  l>Qlj  34  per  cL.  Duly  80  per  eL 

16S8 119,876,449  64.147,960  21,696.079 

1864 106.121,995  47,357,776  20,200,110 

1866 99,800,446  84,507,100  18,634.416 

1866 116,211,892  86.715.520  14,737,393 

1867 129,749,898  83,304,760  16.602,0^0 

The  imports  for  1858,  since  tbe  remoral  of  the  duty,  have  been  large  into 
Boston,  and  if  the  South  Americau  wools  can  be  auecessfolly  cleansed,  the  anp^ 
ply  may  be  large. 

The  soarcea  whence  the  United  Statea  haye  derived  their  wool  have  been  at 
follows : 

DtFomx  or  WOOL  into  tbk  mriTKD  erATzs,  with  tiix  AOQaicaATx  valok 

1347.  186L  1808.  1806.  18S«.  I8BT. 

Koff^and 681, 4TT      4,8018,041      8.884,5S)6      1,0411,  M2         843.140         615,m 

Brttiih  Am.  Oolonlet      161,967         ««1,M0         484, 6TT  T4,4*l S» 

mX^.'*'::::;*::::!^     «*^8i    ^^m    m,m    49i.imJ   ^^-jg    ,g;jg 

rnxicoV/.V.VX.l...     88,917    a,8i8,aer    t,in,a79      94»,838      sor'ooi      981,78] 

BelfftntBu... 19,817  n,68t  88,886  I.AIO  44,784          

Ifal]r »0«,&<5  813.SS8  407,S8a  SSl.fiiO  1MH8&B 

TMesle.... 488,668  1,609  1T6,T88  88,986  9,760 

Torkey.. 8,816,718  6.888,899  4,861,959  4,070.747  8,434,700  8,447,881 

Meatoo*.  ..: 561.909  ........  49,869  Sd,4a9  141,198  88,478 

BnxU ia7,4B6  400,846  ft4,B04  60,164  188,794  197,411 

RloJaneLro 1.099.7^  19,10«.688  &,745^BST  6,988,909  6.810,498  5,809,698 

ChUi.. 1,982,672  9,100,846  9,664.300  9.848,908  8.698.888  8,644.898 

Pem. 450  :..-....  6<i.7T7  848,704  194,869          

Other  placet. 614,689  1,667,084  1.071.146  ],41&,46S  77,798  1.400,799 

Total 8,4fl0,000    89,64^,496    31,696,079    18,0a4.416    14.787,899    18.609,080 

Agsnff>l«->- bO«,aSS      8,888.107      9,600,717      9,079.189      1,886,884      9,136.744 

Afvnce... 7c  ll|e.  is.88e.  U.io.  tSo,  I8<^ 


WOOL, 


Tlic  qtiantities  and  vatuee  imported  Annually  were  u  follows: 

PoundB.                   TftlQ«.  PriMb 

1847 ,-..     8,460,006  |666,622  7c 

1848 n,a81,42d               857.034  7i 

1649 17.86&,022  1,117,347  H 

leao *-.,.,.. 18.669,794  1,681,691  9 

1861. 52,M8,495  3,833,157  111 

1852 18,841,298  1,930,711  lOi 

1653 21,596,079  2,669,727  141 

1856 18,364,415  2.072,139  Hi 

1866. 14,737,393  1. 666,0^4  1% 

1857 ,.,. le, 502,060  2,125,744  IS 

Willi  tbe  removal  of  duty  from  wool  «ame  the  pAnic,  which  haa  cheeked  tlit 
demand  for  wool  and  lowered  the  pricei.  The  high  prke»  abroad  during  tht 
paat  few  year^  hav^  drawn  moet  of  the  disnosable  wools  from  the  Amerkaa 
marketa,  tut  for  tbe  couuog  year  the  demana  will  be  more  equalixed. 

The  above  aggregate  result  presents  a  coutinued  rise  In  the  price  of  imported 
wooli  up  to  1855.  Tliis  fact  indicates,  with  tht^  high  pricea  sufitaiued  here  for 
the  domeatie  wool,  notwiUistanding  the  conHiderftble  quarititiea  that  were  kepi 
out  of  the  market  on  ispe<:iilatiou,  how  vigorous  bad  l>een  the  demand  from  the 
oiADufacturere  for  ^onBamptioD.  The  duties  on  cloths  had  been  oomplalned  of 
aa  too  low  to  ensure  prospi^rity  to  the  manufacturer,  who,  nevertheleis,  had 
been  io  active  in  the  wool  market  oa  to  raii^e  prtoee  steadily.  Tbe  fears  en* 
tertaiped  in  1863  that  the  Aiistrftlian  auppliea  would  be  cut  off  by  the  gold  «x- 
eitemeut,  were  not  reatizeil ;  on  the  contrary,  more  wool  than  ever  waa  received 
into  England  frara  that  quarter.  It  is  to'  be  remarked  that  while  tbe  prioe 
of  wool  has  doubled,  the  duty  has  doubled  olao  : 

OtatM,  Doty.  ToCaL 

A  pound  of  wool  in  1849  coat 6.76  2.02  8.77 

Do.  do.       1853   do, 12.80  8.70  16.00 

Bo.  do*       1866   do. 11.20  3.60  14.60 

Do.  do.       1856   do. 12.00  8,60  16,60 

Do.  do.       1857   do. IS. 00  8.t0  16  ftO 

Making  a  ri^  of  over  eight  centa  per  pound.  Thia  evidently  operated  pow- 
erfully agaifiat  our  manufacturers,  who  have  had  to  cotilend  against  foreign 
goods,  of  wbieh  Ibe  material  woa  free.  The  quanttiiea  of  wool  which  Europe 
can  apare  above  the  wants  of  its  own  manufacture,  are  yearly  dirainifthing ; 
eonBeguently  the  cost  of  it  is  rimngon  their  handa;  hence  any  movement  whieli 
i^houla  create  a  greater  demand  for  that  wool  would  diniinish  the  ability  of  tht 
foreign  maniifaeturera  to  compete  with  tho*e  of  the  United  States. 

Pricea  in  New  York  have  been  aa  follows: 

AmericAQ*      Amer      - — — S»  America.—^  Smyr* 
|.  8  axon  J.     Wuhed.  Uuwubed.    ua. 

1843— Ocbober 26c  30  9  6^  11 

l844_February,.., 37  44  11^  71  13 

1845— June 83  39  11  6  11 

April 31|  30  111  7  Hi 

l847^Tune.....%.. 80  42i  10  fi  llj 

1848^une ,......,.  82  42  12     7  1ft 

1849— ^une S3  39  11      C  U 

1850— June .  86  44  15^     8  Ui 

1851— June 40  47  18     9+  U 

lasa-^une.. 31  41*  ^H  H  1* 

October..,,... 44    ,   55  14     9  It 

1863— Jane ......471  67^  15  10  IH 

November 52  60  14  16  li    ' 

1864— March. 46  66  16^  11  16 

July S8i  61  18*  lOi  U 

December. 82  41  13i  ^  iH 
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2,— CLEANSING  COTTON  SEED. 

An  intelligent  corresnondent,  reeidiniff  at  Antwerp^  writ<«  under  date  of  Mat 
I9ih,  1868,  that  a  machine  for  cleansing;  cotton  seed  has  lately  been  invented, 
Aiid  u  now  in  operation  in  that  city.  From  two  to  three  tone  of  seed  can  b* 
•iMuited  p«r  day  by  a  machine  of  foiir-bon*e  power,  with  the  aBsiatance  uf  three 
penoos.  The  cotton  but  rounding  the  seed  i»  taJien  elean  off,  and  can  be  sold  to 
curpet-manufactarerd  and  papez^makere  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  fraiif*  the  one 
hundred  kilogram m;€«.  After  the  oil  is  presaed  out,  tlie  cakea  renmining  Qtkh 
be  sold  for  the  ?aine  price  as  other  cakei  of  oWaginou?  seedB.  The  cwftt  of  the 
maohtnery  is  aaid  not  to  be  exp^nfiive,  Thia  is  an  innportant  invention  and 
» to  be  of  incaleulablc  advantage  to  cotton-g^rowera. 


3.-^ALT  RESOITRCES  OF  YIRGINIA. 
Iks  Riebmond  Enquirer  baa  been  for  aometitne  pnbli&bing  a  sfiries  of  i^apera 
upon  the  "  Reflonrcea,  ImproFeraentfl,  and  Conriinerce  of  Virginia."  Though  we 
arc  unacqaainted  with  the  writer  or  bia  antecedenta,  we  havt:  consulted  hh 
papers  with  wme  interest,  m  without  doubt,  the  emanationa  of  a  very  practical 
mind.     Upon  the  aubject  of  aalt,  be  say  a: 

**  Common  ealt  for  domestics  or  culinary  pnrposea,  is  not  only  an  Importaot 
item  in  onr  natural  re«uurce»,  but  also  one  of  tho  great  necessitiea  of  bfe,  and 
one  for  which  there  ia  no  subetituto — we  must  either  buy  it  or  make  it 

"  The  consumption  of  salt  throughout  the  world  »a  prodigious.  It  ie  comput'ed 
that  a  half  bushel  per  annum  to  each  inhabitant  ia  ua«d  w  her  ever  it  can  be 
eonvenientlv  obtaine<3,  and  prupottionntely  lese  in  all  countries  where  it  la  leee 
aceeaaible ;  but  Nature  has  so  uni  re  really  di«trihut«d  her  proriaious  for  tbd 
human  family  that  there  ia  scarcely  a  country  on  the  globe  where  this  article 
eaatiot,  or  could  not  be  obtained  through  the  intelligence  of  iu  people;  and, 
we  may  remark,  in  the  conoectiou,  that  this  rule  ia  alike  univcraally ;  for  all 
people  and  all  countries,  protit,  prosper  nnd  enjoy  the  provijiiou* of  future,  ac- 
cording tu  their  standard  of  intcJligenee  or  iudui*try.  It  ia  true  that  some  por- 
tions of  the  world  are  peculiarly  favored  in  the  distribuUou  ii^f  natural  reaourcat 
and  gifts*  but  it  does  oot  follow  that  the  people  are  naturally  rich,  or  propor- 
tionately proBp«!rouB ;  that  depends  on  their  eiteiiiona,  their  industry  and  tnelr 
knowledge, 

**  The  saliferoiis  formations,  or  aalt  deposits  of  Yirginio^  «fe  on  tbe  same 
grand  char  act  eriatic  acale,  which  diHtinguishea  her  eoal,  her  iron,  and  bar  cop* 
per  formations.  In  the  West*,  on  the  great  Kanawha,  that  uoble  *  river  of  the 
woods,'  the  ^  salt  wella/  are,  perhaps^  the  tnust  eittenatve  in  the  world,  and 
the  probability  is,  that  Kanawba  alone  could  supply  the  world  with  salt  for 
Agea,  since  it  la  known  to  exht  for  over  twenty  miles  through  the  valley  of 
that  river;  and  thia  would  be  no  small  number  of  bushels,  even  if  we  only 
«llow  twenty  pounda  to  each  of  the  otie  thousand  oiilliona  who  use  it  more  or 
leea. 

**  In  this  region  peculiar  facilities  exist  for  manufacturing  the  article,  sinee  it 
lies  in  the  midst  of  the  great  coal  region  of  the  State;  and  so  convenient  it  this 
fuel  deposited  and  obtained,  that  it  can  be  mined,  In  many  caaea,  immediately 
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ia  the  vicinity  of  tbe  salt  worlra,  wid,  freqwciitlj,  it  can  be  delivered  by  tb« 
m^ttoa  of  scbuUfl,  inclined  planes,  dbcf  directly  fri>m  the  minea  to  tlie  fumaee^  i 
wilhont  the  aid  of  itiachinerj,  ThegasAes  which  ame  from  coal,  carl>oDif«roiii^  I 
or  bitTimiooug  formatioiiB,  as  in  China  and  many  other  places^  here  escane  from  | 
unoieroue  salt  wells  In  abundance,  and  effect  a  great,  economy  in  the  Mil  mak-  I 
tng  operation,  though  it  is  cYidently  not  umd  aa  judiciouely  and  e^eotively  i 
a  icieotiftc  op]>lieation  would  warrant  ua  to  expect 

*'  The  depth  at  which  the  salt  water  ia  rtineheil  ia  TariouE,  and  generally  ei^l 
tends  from  a  few  feet  to  about  one  thousand^  though  it  is  found  much  deeper! 
and  probably  *?3ti9ta  many  thousands  of  feet  below  the  surface.  With  tbegr 
extent  of  the  Kaimwha  salt  formationH,  and  the  facilitieii  for  manufacturing  il^  | 
there  can  he  no  limits  placed  to  the  production  of  the  article  but  the  demand,  i 
aa  soon  as  this  ma^nificont  region  can  be  fully  opened  out  and  developed  by  | 
means  of  railroad  €">mmuuication  with  tbe  East  and  West^  but  partitutarly  by  I 
the  river  itself,  wh*in  improved  as  designed.  The  quantity  of  salt  which  thtj 
West  will  denmiuil  from  the  Kanawha  salt  welb^  will  he  prodigious  in  thil 
OQurse  of  a  few  years,  when  the  supply  will  be  regular,  with  the  meane  of  eon^i 
iiant  traosportalion  and  the  permaaence  of  a  market  oot  liable  to  the  auddeiibj 
fluctuations  which  now  seriously  effect  the  Kanawha  salt  manufacturera. 

**The  quttuiity  of  salt  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  United  States  !■ 
not  leas  than  firtoen  million  bu«^bels  per  annum^  or  about  half  a  bushel  to  each 
inhabitant.     It  has  been  stated  that  we  require  a  boshel  to  cuch  inhabitant, 
but  that  is  evidently  too  much,  though  it  is  probable  that  we  use  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  the  average  consuTuptiou  per  Wad  in  nio&t  other  countries.     In 
England  the  consumption  of  aalt  per  head,  is  calculated  at  twenty-five  pounds, 
and  in  France  at  twenty  f^Kiundo.     But  even  supposing  that  we  consume  an- 
nually a  half  bushel  each,  or  fifteen  mjilion  bushels  per  aQniiia,  the  buainesa  of 
supplying  that  demand  beeomef  one  of  great  importance,  and,  if  imported,  ii 
must  oecesaarily  cauae  a  great  drain  of  the  preeiouK  motaU,  or  their  eguiFallenti 
But  great  as  tlie  business  may  be^  there  arc  three  States  in  the  Union  which 
can  BUp|>ly  the  whole  of  that  demand  with  ease,  at  moderate  prices.     Yirginia 
feewilf  could  profitably  supply  berfletf  and  furnish  the  South  and  We«t  with 
fire  million  bushels  per  annum  ;  the  great  bulk  of  which  would  be  prod  need 
in  the  Kanawha  region ;  but  there  are  salt  deposits  on  the  east  of  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  southwest,  which,  though  less  in  extent^  are  probably  eanally 
as  valuable,  on  account  ^f  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  saltwater  and  tbe  lo* 
eation  of  the  wella.    The  most  eastern  deposit  of  salt  that  has  been  found  ap-  I 
pear«  to  he  located  in  Pittsylvania  county,  but  the  most  important  is  that  mag-  j 
nificent deposit  of  almost  pure  brine  in  Smyth  county,  in  southwestern  Yii^iniap  j 
where  tbe  celehrated  Preston  salt  haa  been  manufactured  for  the  last  centurTi 
The   Preston  salines  at  Saltville  produce  about  three  hundred  thousand  buu-^ J 
eU   of  salt  yearly ;  the  charact>er  of  which,   when  carefully  manufactured,  iiJ 
not  excelled  by  any  aalt  now  made  in   any  nart  of  the  world;  and  we  haTi.! 
no  doubt  that  on  article   equal  to  the  reHnea  salt  of  the  Dutch,  from  whi<' 
the  celebrated  "Dutch  herrings''  receive  their  peculiar  fiavor,  might  be  prt-^j 

Cared  from  those  well^,  with  a  email  amount  of  additional  care  and  labor.  l1k%l 
rine  is  the  strongest  known,  one  fourth  of  tbe  bulk  being  pure  salt,  twenty  1 
bushels  of  brine  produce  five  bushels  of  salt.  Tlioee  salines  are  aa  capable  off 
producing  one  million  bushels  per  annum  as  the  amount  now  furnisiied,  and,f 
we  should  judge,  with  a  correspcmding  degree  of  profit;  and  yet  the  drain  oml 
the  natural  suoply  would  he  too  limited  to  be  seriously  felt  forages  to  conae-^l 
A  branch  roa<i  from  the  Vii^inia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  is  extended  from  th^l 

I  Glade  Spring  depot  to  Saltville^  which  waa  built  expressly  for  the  produce  of  J 
tbe  Preston  salines  and  pi ast«ir  banks,  and  which  are  nere  worked  in  cloee  proivl 

I  linity  to  each  other. 

**  Coal  has  been  found  within  sight  of  the  furnace^  and  it  is  supposed  to  fl 

I  in  quantity  and  quality  sufflcieiit  for  every  purpose.     With  such  desirable  faiil»  ] 

I  itiee  and  natural  richness,  we  cannot  Imagine  another  locality  where  Nature  1 
been  more  liberal;  for,  in  addition  to  the  immeztse  quantitiea  of  the  pnreilJ 
gvpsum  and  salt,  both  iron  ores  and  coal  are  abiindaiit^  and  black  lead,  piii#] 
iiliofl,  limcatone,  .Jiarble^  null  stone,  or  bnrr,  and  other  nulneraU,  are  plfi&UfuV  j 


wtiieh^  with  tho  ioile,  ibat  ^re  wonderfully  richf  ev«ii  to  the  pe^kt  of  tlie  UiB«- 
«tone  knobi,  render  Sftltville  and  the  region  uround  one  of  the  righeat  dkiric(« 
in  that  peculUrlj  rich  portion  of  a  naturally  Heh  and  prolific  State.  A  larg« 
ptart  of  the  Southwest  is  mountainous  and  rugged,  but  th«  valleys  and  uplandi 
are  wooderfullj  productive ;  and  e?en  the  moQnlainn,  which  yield  nothing  to 
the  band  of  the  farmer,  contain  countlead  ireaAures  which  can  only  be  revealed 
tnd  o1>tained  by  the  pick  of  the  miner. 

**  We  may  not  be  censured  for  remarking  that  we  import  and  use  more 
foreign  ealt  in  Yirgiaio^  than  we  use  of  our  own  mnQufuctming,  notwiUiBtand^ 
tug  uie  immense  quantiiiee  we  have  nattirally  stored  away  on  every  hand 
tkigland,  whose  naiUfAl  depositA  of  salt  arc  but  little  greater  than  otir  own-* 
thai  ifl,  in  Virginia  alone,  without  those  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky, 
Illinois  and  other  Western  gtatee — jiroduces  thirty  milltona  of  bushels  per 
onnuuit  of  which  d early  twenty  Tuillions  are  exported^  and  much  of  this  vast 
exceae,  in  the  manufacture  of  a  single  article,  is  sent  to  the  Soiitbem  Statee. 
YirglQia  contains  salt  in  abundance,  in  the  East,  South,  and  West,  and  yet  she 
buy*  the  article  from  EnglHiud  and  the  North,  paying  nearly  a  million  of  dollapi 
per  year,  for  that  which  might  be  obtained  at  home  witli  advantage  to  the 
^tate  as  well  as  the  manufacturers.  We  need  not  say  that  such  a  state  of  thin^ 
reeulta  from  the  anti-iraprovemeut  spirit  that  ha^  been  manifested  In  YirgiDia 
ao  exclujively,  which,  in  turn,  la  the  natural  conftequence  of  the  single  pursuit 
of  tilling  the  soil,  excluding  all  others,  and»  of  courae,  nil  the  great  branchee  of 
industry,  which  developo  the  natural  r<wources  of  nations  and  build  up  cities 
and  commercial  centres. 


DEPABTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS, 


1  —EUROPEAN  HAILROAD  ECONOMY* 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Col  barn 
presented  some  etntement«  of  the  coit,  working,  and  construction  of  English 
kail  ways.  The  average  receipts  and  expeuBcfi  of  all  English  and  French  Unea, 
p«r  mile  run,  were,  for  185ti  : 

Receipts^  |1  44,   Great  Britain ;  |2  0^,  France. 

Expenses,  7S|  "  87* 

For  the  railroads  of  New  York,  for  186S,  the  receipte  were  |1  'IG,  and  the  ex- 
p«iiae»  of  operating  |1  per  mile  run. 

^e  cost  of  maintenance  and  renewal  of  way,  and  of  **  engines  and  working,*' 
wta  for  the  railroads  of  New  York  70|  ceuU  per  mile  run,  against  but  3B^  cents 
in  England,  and  424  cents  in  France,  Maintenance  of  way  averaged  upon  all 
tJie  British  linea^  for  t8S5  and  1856,  10. 5&  cents  per  mile  run.  In  France 
(1865,)  7.8  cents;  in  New  York,  23. *2  centa. 

For  the  railroads  of  Massachusetts,  thia  item  of  expensea  has  been  as  follows , 

IB&5 ..-- .,..,.,  26.40  cents  per  mile  nm, 

1856. 28. 6S    "         " 

1867 26.77    " 

Eighty  mtlee  are  mn  for  each  Ion  of  coke  or  coal  consumed  on  all  French 
railways.  In  Great  Britain,  the  mileage  per  ton  of  coke  or  coal  ia  77  mtlea. 
In  the  Northern  United  States^  equaling  wood  to  coal,  the  average  is  44  milet 
run  bo  a  ton.  The  average  co»t  of  fuel,  per  mile  run,  is  about  6  ceiits  io  Eti|p 
land,  11  cents  in  Prance,  and  18  cents  in  New  York  and  Massaehnsetta, 

The  average  weight  of  pasfienger  trains,  including  engine  and  tender,  was 
fiTio  M  efi  tons  In  England,  and  ISO  tons  in  New  Yt»rk.  On  thtj  other  hand, 
the  speeds  in  England  average  25  per  cent,  higher  than  in  this  *  ountry,  being 
IB  miles  an  hour  for  passenger  and  15  miles  for  freight  trains,  including  stopa. 

The  grades  of  English  lioes,  though  on  the  whole  more  favorable  thsn  in  tht 
Kisiem  United  States  ware  some  times  lerere,    Tliere  were  frequeal  uiatanMa 
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of  grA^lea,  of  80,  100,  M7,  120,  14 S,  and  some  even  of  196  feet  per  mile,  on  Eng- 
liftli  linea»  in  every  ca«e  worked  by  locomotive  power. 

Tbe  aHgiiment  of  EugliBh  aod  French  lines  wim  more  favorable  tLan  tb&t  of 
Amenoaa  linc«. 

The  climate  of  England,  though  cot  preeenting  tncb  trying  eircumstancec  of 
frost  aod  snow,  and  severe  sammer  faea^  bad  nevertheleea  eome  severe  pefitl-^ 
liariiiefl,  m  compared  with  that  of  tbe  United  Statea.  There  is  an  average 
annual  fall  of  over  sixty  inches  of  rain  in  England^  much  of  which  falU  on  a 
treaeheToUB  clay  soil,  reuderlag  liable  frequent  elips,  besides  soaking  and  eet- 
tling  of  roadbeda 

Tne  prices  of  labor  and  iron  were  on  an  average  two-thirds  of  those  in  the 
United  IState&  Groos  tiea,  on  the  other  hand,  coat  from  foor  to  five  times  as 
much,  and  balla^H  nearly  double.  Coke  averaged  |4  50  a  ton  in  England,  ftod 
|9  a  ton  in  France, 

AJlowing  for  all  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Colburn  believed  there  was  an  ab- 
solute economy  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  results  on 
Americafi  railways*  He  attributed  this  chiefly  to  superior  coostmction,  em- 
braoing  the  cartliwork,  drainage^  ballast,  distribution,  and  preservation  of 
•leepers,  the  make  and  form  of  rail,  raiijoints,  Ae. 

Ifuch  of  the  notoriously  great  cost  of  English  lines  had  gone  for  items,  wholly 
independant  of  the  qaality  of  tbe  permanent  way^  and  to  eucb  extent  the  cost 
o>  English  Hoes  was  not  cbargeable  to  their  superior  construcUoQ. 

Of  Buch  items  were  the  following* 

1.  Parliamentary  expenses,  |7,600  per  mile, 

2.  Land  aod  damages,  $43,000  per  mile. 

3.  70  mil««  of  tunnels,  costing  #5,000  for  every  mile  of  railway  in  the  king- 
douL 

4.  68,300  cubic  yards  of  earthwork  per  mile  on  all  British  ^ai^way^  costing 
120,000  per  mile, 

6.  30,000  railway  bridges,  varying  in  coatj  from  the  Britania  bridge  of 
$S,(K)0, 000,  down* 

6.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  lines  are  double  track. 

7.  Stations  2|  miles  apart  on  all  the  lines  in  the  kingdom,  many  of  them  very 
large  and  expensive. 

8.  Station  approaches  including  viaducts,  of  which  were  over  fifty  miles. 

9.  Equipment  Thut  of  the  London  and  North wifetern  line  cobt  f  22,000  a 
mile  \  and  on  otlier  roads  the  cost  was  proportionately  heavy. 

A  mile  of  first  elass  Eogiie^h  permanent  way,  at  English  prices^  coet  but  little 
more  than  a  mile  of  ordinary  Ameri^^au  railway  at  American  pnees^  including 
only  earthwork,  btiHuiit,  slef[>ers,  rails  and  fastenings  and  laving, 

In  answer  to  a  cjue^tion  from  a  member  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Colburn  ala^ted 
UiAl  the  average  divided  on  atl  English  railway  share  capital  was  for  18^6,  9% 
per  cent 

The  earth' work  of  English  lines  was  more  carefully  laid  up  than  is  usual  here ; 
the  cuttings  and  banks  were  wider  at  furmation  level,  the  slopes  flatter,  and 
grassed  or  sown,  the  drainage  ver^'  thorough — ^sub-drutnage  being  much  prac- 
tioed  in  dlQlcult  situations.  The  Lallasting  was  deep  and  thorough,  being  26 
feet  wide  on  double  track,  and  2  feet  deep,  one  foot  of  which  was  under  the 
tiea^  Tbe  ties  w*ire  9  feet  long,  10  by  &  inche*  section^  generally  sqaared, 
spaced)  in  most  cases^  S  feet  apart  centres^  and  were  generally  preserved,  either 
by  aaturalioQ  with  coal  tar^  creosote,  or  sulphate  of  copoer.  The  rails  were 
mostly  of  the  double  head  form,  &  ijiches  deep,  and  weiguing  72  |>ounda  per 
yard.  There  wa.'^  a  general  conviction  in  favor  of  lighter  rails;  70  to  75  p<»iuid 
rails  were  tuklng  the  plate  of  8fi  and  T2  pound  iron.  So,  on  the  continentf  62 
to  74  pound  raili^  were  taking  the  place  of  heavier  bars.  The  height  of  the 
raila,  G  inches,  wafi  preserved,  but  the  stem  and  head  were  lightened.  A  lighter 
head  was  found  to  give  an  advantageous  elasticity,  whereby  the  iron  was  saved 
from  battering  out  Much  more  pains  was  being  taken  in  the  manufacture  of 
rails.  The  continental  rails  were  flat  footed,  and  fastened  by  spikov  aa  on 
American  roads. 

The  best  form  of  EngUah  rail  joint  faiteaing  was  believed  to  b^  A  pair  of  angle 
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irODH^  each  18  incbea  long,  bolted  by  four  bolt*,  throuffh  the  rail  of  the  joints, 
and  fiplk«d  also  to  tbe  ale^pert  If  the  boIU  got  kiase,  the  pressure  of  the  r4it  on 
the  hc«ds  of  the  angle  irons,  tended  to  nip  tliem  oloaer  together  ;  &o,  the  angle 
irons  gave  the  full  great  lateral  support  About  eight  tons  of  angle  irons  and 
bolt*  were  required  per  mile  of  single  tracks  for  an  ordiBary  weight  of  rail 

2.— ENGLI3H  HAILROADa 

Last  year  there  were  twenty-tlirec  ooUisions^  twenty  accidents  of  other  kinds 
connected  with  the  manflgement  of  the  linea,  and  two  trains  set  on  fire>  Be- 
sides tbe«e  examples,  even  in  the  twenty-one  in staucea  where  engine*  or  carriages 
ran  off  the  rails,  seven  only  are  reported  as  due  purely  Ut  unaYoidable  casual!- 
tiea,  leaviog  twice  that  number  to  be  more  or  less  accounted  for  by  some  species 
of  neglect.  In  1863  there  were  seventy-six  accidents  to  trains  reported  upoii, 
of  which  five  only  were  purely  aceidentnl,  and  eleven  partly  so.  In  18fi4  the 
aggregate  was  dghtytive,  of  which  sixteen  were  wholly,  and  five  partially 
attributable  to  "  accidents'*— the  term  being  here  iidcd  as  deiniog  a  casualty 
against  which  there  bad  been  no  obvious  means  of  guarding.  In  18fi6  the  pure 
aeoidenta  were  only  ten  and  the  partial  accidents— or  those  in  which  uncontrol- 
Uble  0ftui«8  eould  be  charged  with  some,  though  not  all  the  blatne^ — only  thir- 
taen  ont  of  a  total  of  ninety-four.  In  tlie  succeeding  yearBtho  oase  becomes  still 
stronger.  In  1856,  out  of  seventy^one  caaualties  but  three  pure  acoidenta  could 
be  selected,  and  in  1857  only  sixteen  out  of  eighty-one. 

It  18  not  yet  thirtyeigbt  yeara  since  George  Stephenson  drove  the  Erat  engine 
over  tiie  first  English  railway  opened  as  a  public  highway;  yet  the  number  of 
piBftengers  now  conveyed  by  railway  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  about 
184,O0Cv,QO0  per  annum.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  passenger  trafl3c  of  the 
collective  lines  is  marvellous.  Id  1851  there  were  81,000,000  i  in  1852,  8«,000* 
000;  in  1863,  102.000,000;  in  1864,  114,000,000 j  in  1856.  118,000,000;  and 
in  1856,  129,000,000  of  pasaengera  carried  by  railway.  The  returns  for  the 
last  half  year  of  18^7  are  not  given,  but  those  of  the  firat  half  year  ehow  an 
«xceM  of  ne&rl}'  five  millions  over  those  of  the  eorresponding  period  of  1866  ; 
and  even  If  we  assume  that  the  passenger  traffic  waa  no  greater  than  that  of 
the  Autumn  preceding,  still  we  shall  get  a  gross  number  of  134,000,000  posaen- 
gers  in  that  year.  To  conduct  this  enormous  traffic  over  U^OOO  miles  of  railway 
and  through  S,121  stations,  the  different  companies  of  the  United  Kingdom 
employ  no  fewer  than  109,660  persons  in  various  capacities^  To  speak  first  oi 
thoae  classes  of  officers  who  are  immediately  concerned  in  contributing  to  the 
safety  of  traveling,  there  are  2j47l  station  moaters,  3,66S  engine  drivers,  with 
sa  many  assistants  as  firemen  ;  3,716  guards,  8,260  switchmen  to  attend  to  the 
pointa,  2,000  gate^men,  2,400  policemen  or  watermen.  Of  porters,  plate  layeH, 
and  laborers,  cloflsce  which  generally  supply  viclima  rather  than  agenta  in  rail- 
way *ceidanta»  there  are  63,000  employed 

3.— THE  DISMAL  SWAMP  CANAL. 
Was  the  first  of  the  artificial  lines  leading  from  Norfolk  into  the  Interior. 
It  was  sufficiently  ndvanced  for  the  poaeage  of  larffo  boats  in  1628,  but  was  not 
completed  on  til  1841,  under  the  preaidenoy  of  the  late  Marshall  Parks.     It  coat 
hilf  a  million  of  dollars,  of  whicn  wero  auDaiiribe4  by 

United  States  Government $200,000 

Btateof  Virginia, 200,00<» 

Individuak 100,000 

|6O0,O0O 
The  canal  is  fed  from  Lake  Drum m on d,  or  tlie  '*  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp," 
which  affords  an  abimdaot  and  unfailing  supply  of  water  It  has  five  Io«lca 
seventeen  and  a  hilf  feet  wide  and  ninety-four  feet  long,  capable  of  passing  vea- 
seLs  of  one  hundred  ton&  It  connects  the  waters  of  the  Elixabeth  river  at  a 
t>o  inl  six  milea  from  Norfolk,  with  tho«e  of  the  raaqnotAnk  river  in  North  Car«- 
UDA.    The  latter  ia  a  narroW|  tortuous  streoni,  ^e  dif&cult  oavigition  of  which 
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"thr  pttbuo  sohoo^  of  orarlsbton, 

ha»  materiiilly  interfered  with  the  tn^e  of  the  eunal  Thi«  dilHcnlty  h  being 
obTUted,  however,  by  the  ex  ten  si  (»n  of  th«  canal  several  raik«  further  South, 
and  the  completion  of  thia  improTeroeiifc  will  <!c»ubtleeia  do  tnneh  to  increase  the 
trsde. 

Below  wo  present  a  table  of  the  trade  of  the  canal  la  twonty-five  of  the 
principal  article*,  from  1841  to  I867»  incluaiTe.  The  Uble  is  full,  piM-fectly  re- 
liable, and,  therefore,  of  great  value.  It  preacnta  »ome  inUresting  facta  of  the 
comparative  atat«  of  trade  on  the  canal,  which  could  only  hr>  exhibited  by 
going  back  to  an  extended'  period, 

Thue  in  a  compariBon  between  the  cotton  trade  of  the  firat  five  and  last  five 
years,  given  in  the  table^  a  Min  ier  shown  in  the  latter  over  the  former  period  of 
eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twentj-three  bales.  In  fiih  there  has  been  a 
fallings  off.  In  naval  storea  there  is  a  gam  of  thrrty-four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  busheU  In  bacon  of  three  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred potrnda;  and  in  lard  of  nine  hundred  and  forty  ketg9.  In  grain  there  has 
been  a  very  decided  increase.  Corn  having  increased  from  two  million  eevcnty* 
9ix  thouaand  and  iiinety-four  buflhela  in  the  first  named  five  years  to  five  million 
nine  hundred  and  seventy -three  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty -four  bmbcls 
in  the  last,  or  a  f^ain  of  three  mi  It  ton  eight  hundred  and  seventy- one  thonaand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  seven  buaheK  equal  to  one  hundred  ana  eighty-aix  per 
cent  In  the  wheat  there  has  been  an  increase  of  eighty-five  per  cent. — a  slight 
gain  in  pea*,  and  a  gain  of  forty-five  per  cent  in  potatoes. 

In  lumber  there  ii  alfto  a  gain.    In  mast  timber  we  have  no  comparative  data, 
but  in  merchantable  timber  there  la  an  increase  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-fire 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- eight  cubic  feet,  or  ninety-one  per  cent; 
and  in  plank  and  scantling  of  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  aixty-one 
feet»  or  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent.     In  pipe  staves  we  observe 
'  a  considerable  fulling  off,  also,  a  small  falling  off  iu  barrel  staves— *while  there 
19  a  gain  in  hogshead  staves  of  about  two  millions.     The  receipts  of  pipe  and 
barrel  stave  iu  1857»  show  an  iucreaae  of  the  formi^r  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  latter  of  fifty-four 
thousand  over  the  previous  year.     In  long  shingles  there  has  been  a  decrease 
f  <>f  five  millions,  while  th^re  has  been  a  gain  in  building  shingle*  of  sixty-three 
'  millioiui^  the  per  cent  of  gain  on  the  last  two  items  being  re<ipeotively  about 
•evsn^-fi ve  'and'fifly  per  ctent 
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1841,  ISfll 

lOoium «.i«»  4,eea 

Barrels  FfflkL ..,,.... .  S»,il3  14,761 

''      Naval  e tores,,  S8,(M»1  19,9m 

•*     TarMuUnot.-'  *&*  1,081 

OwLBaooQ.... S.800  1,080 

SukeaiOoni.........  991JM  T4S,0&§ 

**       tnaiSeed...  »,TST  1,BM 

«       W»i(*t, «a,685  1T1I.6M 

^       Pau «,B0»  1«,9TB 

^      PAtaloas. 1B,»H  91,640 

Mssl  Timber «,llft           J 

FeelTkmbef 111,463  444,083 1 


1S4t 

Feet  Plaali  SeaoUJiun  S,ttT,9S$ 

Pipe  »ta vet a8L,0M 

Hogshead  Staves S,  M4,  «ta 

Bar7e]6tave« 49A,StO 

X^agShlnffle*.-.,  ...  4.6TB, ISO 

T  wo  F<M'  t  B  h  [ng\m. ...  8, 146, 510 

Bunch  t^hlngles 88,41S,7»0 

Garden  Falc»«. ,  IB, 048 

Ooopen  bolts.........  1,S49 

Ooopen  Staves.......  899,  MO 

Fence  Ralls 10,77S 

Fire  Wood  .........  4,4M 


9,IBa,l8B 

141,MI 

4,0IHl|iiO 

lis,  MO 

1,M0,44» 

4,<I9T,S40 

40, 915,150 

88, 4M 

ais.sio 

14,0910 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 


L— THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  CHARLESTOK, 

In  ao  aection  of  the  Union  does  there  esciat  at  this  time  a  more  eorreot  up* 

preciation  of  the  benefits  of  an  efficient  Common  School  ayatem  than  in  the 

city  of  Charlealon,  and  nowhere  are  its  results  more  gratifying.    The  improve- 

ment  hu  t^ea  clitedy  within  the  laat  few  yeard,  and  the  greatest  emalation 
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p«rrftdea  Among  citixens  of  all  cliMdB  in  elevating  and  perfecting  whaX  Itaa 
bean  bo  well  begun. 

We  hare  be«n  rt;f*eni1y  furniih«()  with  the  reports  and  other  dooumenta  read 
at  the  aecond  anniyereai-j  eelchratioo,  And  cannot  reaiat  thu  deaire  to  extract 
from  tbem  for  the  benefit  t>f  our  readers  in  other  quarters.  Our  early  recol- 
leetionft  of  Charleston  and  ita  puhljc  Bchotilfl^  and  of  onr  own  great  indebted- 
nesa  to  them^  are  very  ¥lvid,  und  the  acknowledgment  for  this  indebtedness  is 
made  gratefully  here. 

The  leading  report,  by  tbc  Uon.  C.  G,  Memminger,  wbo  it*  himself  one  of  the 
proadeat  monumenta  of  the  system,  in  another  of  ita  forms,  is  a  most  excellent 
paper.  The  schools  are  sii  in  iiuniben  ftod  the  children  under  instruction, 
l^f^9%  The  whole  expense  for  the  year  was  |21pl45,  which  was  an  average  of 
|13  19  to  each  pupil,  including  bookSj  maps,  <&c.,  furnished  to  them  free  of  oost. 

The  sum  of  ^10,000  was  appropnated  by  the  State,  and  an  equal  amount 
made  up  among  the  citizens  for  the  eatabUehment  of  a  Normal  School,  for 
training  female  teachers^  in  eonnectiou  with  a  High  Sobool  for  girls.  In  regard 
to  the  importance  of  female  education,  and  of  educatlun  geaerully,  Mr.  Mem- 
minger  remarks: 

"To  forward  this  moat  important  and  desirable  result  as  speedily  as  b  con* 
•Utent  with  the  means  of  our  citUenB,  it  la  onlv  necesaary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
adTantagea  of  general  education,  nnd  ita  absofute  necca^nty  where  the  people 
govern.  A  government  withuut  inteUigenee  would  be  a  body  without  a  head. 
In  other  countries  where  one  man,  or  a  privileged  class  exercise  ail  the  power 
of  the  State,  it  is  sufficient  to  educate  the  few.  In  fact,  the  few  would  prefer 
to  keep  the  luhject  people  in  ignorance.  But  where  every  individual  ia  a 
rtiler — where  his  opinion  is  felt  in  making  up  the  public  opiuion — where  each 
man  it  an  actual  and  positive  part  of  the  great  moving  whoIe»  it  ia  neceesarj 
that  all  should  be  educated.  If  we  will  look  back  throujicb  a  sincle  year,  and 
mark  the  important  quei^tionB  of  municipal  and  international  rigbt  which  are 
brought  before  our  people  for  their  action,  we  will  appreciate  the  value  of  ani 
enlightened  public  opinion.  And  if  we  turn  our  steps  to  the  Court  House  and 
tee  the  Juryman  taken  from  the  workshop  or  the  counter,  and  aittiDg  in  judg- 
ment Bpofi  the  life  and  fortune  of  his  neighbor;  if  we  liBtcti  to  Ibe  argumeata 
which  are  addresfl^d  to  biJi),  and  find  that  they  involve  nice  que^ttious  of  law,, 
moral  probabilities  and  social  duty  ;  if  wo  hear  the  judge*  with  all  his  learning. 
Appealing  to  the  u ad er$ta tiding  of  the  jury  and  deelnriug  to  them  that  they 
are  the  arbiters  of  the  Question  at  issue,  we  will  Uien  perteive  the  necessity 
wftueh  calls  for  prccioua  knowledge  and  cducatioo. 

**  Whether  then  we  entruat  to  a  man  power  aa  a  juryman  to  sit  in  judgtneat 
upon  our  lives  and  property,  or  as  a  voter,  to  confer  political  power  upoa 
whom  he  may  please;  or  as  n  citbt^n,  to  become  invested  with  the  roUe  of 
office;  or  as  a  soldier^  to  sustain  the  honor  and  defend  the  interests  of  his  oaua- 
try,  we  compel  ourselves  to  provide  for  his  education. 

*'  If  we  torn  to  the  female  portion  of  aociety,  considerationa  of  equal  iraport- 
aaee  plead  for  their  education.  The  ^reat  moral  lever  of  fvoeiety  has  Veen 
Miirasted  by  the  Creator  to  female  hantk.  The  principk-fl  uf  religion  and  vir* 
toe  are  Implanted  by  the  mother  upon  the  plaalic  mind  of  infancy.  Her  hand 
niwt  foster  ber  care  must  guard  the  tender  plant.  In  the  hour  of  Irial  she 
aitti  fostain,  in  the  day  of  affliction  she  must  comfort  The  fii'«t  rays  of  iotel- 
ligence  mtu$t  be  eolle4-ted  by  her,  and  the  child,  Ihe  youth  and  the  man  miiat 
find  his  Burest  am!  most  sympathijting  fHend  in  the  sister,  the  wife,  tliemolker. 
Shall  these  be  educated,  or  snail  they  be  left  iu  ignorance  I  Shall  the  mother 
be  ioeapable  of  reading  to  her  child  thnt  Word  which  God  has  gtveo  for  her 
goidADce  and  support!  Shall  the  wife  be  iocajuble  of  reading  or  responding 
io  her  husband's  letter— or  to  rise  higher — of  tuking  her  fitUiig  pUee  as  hta 
eompuiioo  and  belptueetf     It  ia  evident  that  the  best  interesi  of  Mciety  de- 
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xnAnd  for  the  one  sex  nn  eduoAtion  oorreipondiiig  in  all  r«ip«i3t«  to  the  adnea^H 
lion  of  tlie  other,  ^f 

*' Another  view  of  this  Bubjeet  ib  pr^ented  by  the  want  which  ^its  of 
higher  etlucatioD  amung  tlie  working  part  of  our  population.  We  aU  desire 
to  make  Chfli'lestou  a  eeotre  of  indiiatry  and  commercial  enterpriae.  This  can 
only  he  fjfTected  bv  superior  intelligpnce  and  education  among  those  who  ar€ 
prscticaUj  to  con&uctthe  biiMnets  of  life.  A  well  educated  roechantc,  or  store- 
Keeper,  or  merchant  has  in  himself  adTantageis  which  give  him  anpertontj  in 
hla  Tocation,  and  which  enable  him  to  improve  every  opportunity  to  ad  ranee 
his  t^oaiDeBi.  Hib  bucc€AB  is  the  gain  of  the  whole  community,  and  the  united 
•iieeeaB  of  many  ench  men  h,  in  fact,  the  advancement  of  that  community  to 
the  podtion  of  a  ^eat  mart  of  trade  and  industry. 

"Public  education  eearchee  out  and  finds  these  men.  They  are  generally  to 
he  found  among  those  who  have  no  means  of  educating  themselves.  A  aingle 
l^ranklin  counts  for  millionB  in  the  history  of  a  nation^  and  itia  tli|weU  known 
declaration  of  one  of  our  distingniahed  eiateAman,  that  the  whoh&pense  of  the 
Bouth  Carolina  College  was  eompenfiated  by  the  single  act  of  edneafiiigMeDi]£Be. 
II  la  in  this  enlarged  view  that  the  Board  would  desire  this  subjeot  to  be  eon- 
■tderedf  nod^  following  that  direction^  they  would  submit  that  the  amounts 

Said  by  our  citizens  for  education  should  not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  tax. 
t  IS,  in  fact}  with  all  who  send  children  to  the  school  a  mere  substitute  for  the 
tuition  raonev  paid  to  a  teacher ;  and  when  these  seboola  shall  be  extended 
over  tho  whtile  city,  the  tax  will  bear  thnt  relation  to  everj*  jjareut  To  those 
who  seek  for  their  children  a  ht^er  education  than  we  are  at  present  able  to 
offer,  we  would  suggest  that  they  are  already  furntslied  with  a  full  equivalent 
la  the  colleges  which  are  sustained  at  the  public  expense  by  the  city  and  by 
the  State.  And  to  those  who  have  no  children,  we  would  submit  for  reflection 
the  deep  stake  which  they  have  in  the  proper  training  of  thoee  children  who 
are  soon  Ut  fitand  forth  as  men,  and  to  take  Into  their  Iceeping  the  destinies  of 
the  State." 

The  Hon.  Wm.  J*  Grayson,  one  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  eonclndes  his  report : 
**  From  all  that  has  passed  under  their  observation,  the  Board  of  Visitore 
have  no  hesitation  in  eafpresaing  their  thorough  conviction  that  tlie  advantages 
^f  the  Common  School  system  cannot  be  ti>o  highly  appreciate^-  'Th^J  think  it 
a  dtity  to  the  people,  to  express  this  conviction  in  tne  strongest  terms.  Their 
tnoat  sangiiifie  expectations  have  been  surpassed.  They  looked  an  with  delighted 
attention,  while  the  various  exercises  of  the  school  were  passing  in  review 
before  them.  Whnt  hitherto  may  have  been  experiment,  eeems  to  the  Board 
io  he  now  established  fact  They  look  upon  the  system  as  a  great  success. 
Kothing  remains^  as  they  believe,  for  the  community  to  do  but  to  give  amply 
^every  help  that  may  be  needed  for  the  cxteniiion  end  completion  of  the  work* 
TTiis  would,  without  doubt*  be  the  most  acceptable  reward  toall  thoee  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  this  system  of  instruction  into  the  city  and  the 
State.  Tlioir  diligence  and  eare  for  the  best  welfare  of  the  people— the  edoea- 
tionof  their  children  in  the  most  efficient  manner — cannot  be  too  warmly  ae- 
knawledged  or  readily  promoted.    Their  scrvicea  are  beyond  all  other  reward." 

CvL  ¥s  W.  Capers,  of  the  State  Military  Institute,  adds  his  own  iestimoDy : 
**Yocir  Committee  were  gratified  to   witness  such  an  exhibition  of  pnbUs 
^  "  ist  as  was  evinced  by  the  throng  of  citizens  that  crowded  the  approaebet 
)  Examinatii^n  Hall,  and  whatever  available  space  within  it  had  not  basa 

4r<ed  for  their  convenience.     They  retired  from  the  ball  moat  fully  imprssied 

p^ih  the  value  and  importance  of  this  new  feature  in  tlic  eduealional  provisloiis 
Vmi  tbe  ^tate,  and  report  to  you  their  conviction  that  HUch  returns  as  they  have 
\  witi»eBs^ — such  en  exhibition  of  that  upward  levelling  of  society,  which  ele- 
^Tatesthe  whole  body  of  our  citiienshiji — would  amply  compensate  any  ear« 
r  aost  that  might  secure  it* 

"Tbsgr  contemplate  those  Bchools  as  involving  in  a  large  measure  the  b<H 
IttPisla-af  the  community,  and  rejoice  in  the  new  impulse^  which,  throagb 
IbsiA,  has  been  given  to  public  education  in  the  State.  It  may  not  be  poflnss 
|>  aiaaate  every  oitixen,  but  they  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  the  mmm 
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of  Vacation  aliuoit  to  every  door,  aod  they  deprecate  opposition  for  any  second- 
ary ooriflideriiUoa*  It  must  diminisli  tlie  inttfllecturtl  rt»4jourceB  of  lueSUte« 
*nd  hinder  tliG  progrefia  of  popular  enlightenment,  Jind  cannot  effect  any  val* 
uable  piirpofle.  The  day  is  not  far  dietaot,  when  the  tk'ht  we  owe  our  fathers, 
and  wLieh  cfln  be  paid  only  to  posterity,  ahiill  be  put  in  lioufldsLtiun  by  pre- 
paring and  fiting  out  the  nsing  genei-ation  to  meet  the  <leve[npQ]enta  and  de- 
manda  of  the  ag&  Could  the  word  be  spoken  which  should  inspire  the  heart 
of  every  parent  in  South  Carolioa  with  a  full  aente  of  hU  obligations,  how 
gloriously  would  our  future  glow  upon  the  pug©  of  hiatory*  Not  only  should 
t]ie  five  per  centum  of  illiter&tenesa  charged  agaioat  us  disappear  from  the 
census  records,  but  nowhere  in  all  the  land  should  a  free  bom  Carolinian  stand 
bewildered  before  the  trophiea  of  scieoce  and  art,  or  liUrature  proper  to  bis  age,** 

Rev.  John  T.  Wightman  speaks  as  follows  of  the  practical  workings  of  the 
primary  dmrtment: 

"The  p^Mflt  command  and  thorough  trainrng  of  an  army  of  four  hundred 
children,  iuSh  cleonlj  attire  and  smiling  faces,  tneir  nutt^kness  in  reply,  their 
vivacity,  confidence,  good  behavior  and  order,  call  form  the  highest  eoiumetid- 
ation  for  their  faithful  teachers.  After  reviewing  the  whole  department,  both 
the  depoilment  and  proficiency  of  the  children,  the  moat  pleanDg  ImpraMioa 
Wfts  left  on  the  minda  of  the  Committee,  and  they  left  better  persuaded  than 
ever  of  the  efficiency  of  the  plan  in  training  up  the  masses  of  society  to  a 
poeition  of  intelligence  and  virtue/' 

Mr.  J,  P.  Tustin  enters  very  fully  into  the  coneidcratioii  of  many  interesting 
topies  in  relation  to  the  education  system  of  our  own  country  and  of  Europe 
He  aays : 

"  There  are  two  views  which  need  thorough  eifting,  in  order  that  our  people 
may  be  prepared  to  go  forward  in  the  movement  One  of  these  relaleB  to  the 
alleii^ed  imprac  tic  ability  of  having  such  a  gyatem  of  schools  among  us,  as  is  ao 
tnuci)  lautled  in  Germany,  Scotland,  and  in  the  Northern  States.  It  is  said  that 
the  distribution  of  wealthy  and  of  population  will  not  admit  of  a  graded  and 
progreasive  sericfi  of  schools. 

**  We  do  not  here  toueh  the  question  of  taxation,  nor  the  equity  of  levying 
upon  the  capital  of  a  State  for  providing  a  sound  education,  which  is  only  an 
equivalent  expression  for  the  safety  of  society.    These  material  and  finanoial 

aaestiona  may  be  left  to  the  temper  of  our  people.  The  sptrit  of  justice,  and 
le  aigumenta  of  facts^  will  ii<^t  fail  to  vindicate  the  aystem  of  public  education* 
Th«  only  queetion  is,  whether  it  is  as  attainable  and  practicable,  as  it  is  con- 
fiMMdly  desirable. 

"We  assume^  then,  that  to  a  verv  conftiderablc  extent,  there  should  be  a  aelf- 
origijiating  and  s^lf  sustainiu^  method  of  general  education  carried  out  in  this 
State.  We  are  too  apt  to  look  to  the  precedents  and  analogies  of  other  States, 
and  of  other  lands,  before  we  can  make  up  our  minds  to  devise  and  eustain  a 
general  system  of  education  suited  to  this  commonwealth,  or  even  to  this  citv* 
We  mi^e  a  dilEcultv  to  begin  with^  by  not  considering  what  should  naturally 
be  the  outgrowth  of  our  own  state  of  society.  It  h  very  easy  to  look  at  New 
Tark  and  Massachusetts,  at  Scotland,  Saxony,  and  PruBsif^  and  to  conclude  that 
becatise  a  given  Bvatem  works  well  there,  we  need  only  to  ordain  it  so,  and  it 
wiU  spring  up  and  work  well  here ;  or,  that  if  sucb  a  special  system  does  not 
thna  work  well  here,  no  other  system  worth  having  is  suited  to  us* 

''It  was  by  such  a  process  of  thinking  that  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania 
was  for  a  long  time  kept  on  the  background,  with  regard  to  public  education. 
The  leaders  of  the  cause,  iu  that  State,  had  New  York  and  New  England,  aa 
well  aa  certain  foreign  countries^  before  their  eyes;  and  they  prematurely 
attempted  a  system  which  was  too  successfully  opposed  bv  many  parte  of  that 
State  at  the  very  bt ginning.  The  obstacles  were  at  length  overcome  b}'  adopt- 
log  the  outline*  of  a  general  system,  provided  for  by  State  laws,  but  which  waa 
Uitto  county  administration  in  such  a  way,  that  each  county  could  adopt  or 
reject  a  system  of  tasation  for  its  own  schools.  While  the  plan  was  supervised 
hy  State  authority,  it  became  effective  only  by  being  adopted  by  degrecsi  and 
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by  impoaingf  no  burdens  od  those  conn  ties  iDrbioh  declined  its  |yroTltioiit  la 
this  way,  the  benefits  resulting  in  lho8«  dUfcricU  which  adopted  the  tytlAiD, 
■oon  carried  the  impreeAion  and  practical  demoustratioii  of  tlieir  oTershadowiai^ 
influeiiee  upoa  region  a  which  hm  beeo  behind. 

*'The  conformation  of  our  treaty,  and  tlie  peculiar  distribution  of  our  popn- 
latlon,  are  obviously  not  fftvoralde  to  a  system  of  popolar  education  oFenving 
equally  ail  parU  of  the  Btat-e.  Roughly  epeakins;  w©  may  aaeume  ooe-uiirS 
part  of  the  rural  population  of  this  Commonweal£  aa  being  a  situation  for  the 
immediate  introduction  of  a  series  of  primary  and  of  regularly  graded  and 
elawificd  achoola.  In  this  one  third  part  of  oar  territory,  tt  is  estimated  that 
the  Dumber  of  children  from  six  to  sixteeQ  years  would  be  found,  on  an  average^ 
to  he  not  less  than  forty  to  every  four  square  miles.  This  would  giTe  a  system 
of  adiool  districts,  of  which  the  centre  id  each  would  not  be  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  extremity.  The  distribution  of  population  affbrdinis^  this  epectfied 
number  to  the  given  space^  would  make  a  system  of  popular  education  at  ono« 
practicable  and  economical.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  Cornraonwealth  should 
aanetioQ  a  system  based  on  a  thorough  analysis  of  facts,  ond  to  provide  for  ita 
fixecutioD  in  a  spirit  of  candor  aod  patience,  to  make  Bouth  Caroliaa  a  Dobl« 
patron  and  model  in  the  training  of  her  own  children. 

"  But  there  is  another  view  which  require*  to  be  thoroughly  canTasaed^  aa 
peculiar  to  our  eoiidition  as  a  city.  Charleston  is  a  metropolis,  in  many  of  ita 
features  ;  and  yet  id  many  respects,  it  is  remarkably  ins^uloted-  Like  the  fre« 
cities  of  GeiTuany,  orliko  Venicttiii  the  days  of  her  power  and  glory,  Charleston 
must  have  a  sphere  of  operations  ia  many  important  interests^  exeluaivcly  her 
own*  Cities  are  always  the  centres  and  sources  of  commercial,  political,  and 
moral  in^uence  to  theVegions  of  country  wide  and  far  around.  It  was  in  tha 
chief  cities  of  ancient  nations,  that  the  apoailes  of  Christianity  preached  ib« 
Gospel,  and  wrote  their  epistle;  and  theae  were  among  the  providential  ageaciea 
by  whidi  the  Gof pe!  raaiated  to  every  district  and  province,  and  in  a  fiiogla 
generation,  fuimd  its  way  through  Asia  Minor,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Medi- 
terrfloean  to  the  Straita  of  G  ibraltar.  It  was  in  view  of  sueh  facta  that  Napoleon 
said  to  the  gifted  danf^hter  of  France  already  mentioned:  'Give  me  Paris,  and 
I  will  give  you  the  rest  of  France.* 

"It  la  readily  allowed  that  many  precineta  of  the  purely  rural  population  of 
our  State  confd  at  once  sustain  their  district  school  as  well  as  those  in  anv 
Btaie  of  the  Union.  A  system  of  education,  could,  therefore,  be  properly  legal- 
ixed,  and  so  devised  that  the  districts  which  are  locally  and  phTsically  adapted 
to  ita  working  may  at  once  proceed  to  the  adoption  of  a  plait  of  primai^'  «Jid  of 
general  ednnution  through  all  the  stages  of  its  proper  classification.  But  eaab 
thould  be  allowed  to  accept  the  provisiona  of  atiy  tjystcm  for  itself;  and  tbit 
iriew  applies  breemineutly  t^  this  city* 

"  It  would  be  for  the  glory  and  pafely  of  Charleston  to  compass  and  execuU 
a  system  of  education  which  shall  include  all  classes^  ha^-ing  as  it*  head  a 
KoKMAL  Sen  no  L  which  could  be  sustained  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  this 
city  and  vicinity,  without  looking  any  further.  We  would  ignore  and  repudi- 
ate, at  the  outsVart,  the  invidious  terms  of  '  poor*  and  '  free  schools.'  Charii^ 
scholars  are  not  the  miterial  which  a  State  should  look  to  lor  forming  her  citi- 
zens. Our  people  are  ciHtem,  not  tubjeetn—^nd  the  training  of  citJECoa  by  tha 
State  ia  iiot  a,  debt  of  charity,  but  of  justice.  Tlie  true  idea  of  pMic  edhtcaium 
which  boa  been  so  greatly  actnalixed  and  matured  in  some  Statea  of  this  coun- 
try, and  in  other  lande,  is  the  be*t  education  for  the  ^ttated  numbfr,  and  at  th» 
UaH  expentie.  A  well  devisi^d  and  well  executed  system  of  popular  education 
would  at  once  carry  its  provisions  to  the  sources  of  community— that  is,  to  th« 
familiea  of  the  poor— always  the  great  majority  in  every  population.  It  would 
call  the  children  of  poverty  within  it*  walls,  and  thus  to  a  great  extent  fore^ 
dose  these  demands  whie&  pnyic  charity,  or  the  stern  appliances  of  public 
justice^  may,  in  a  few  years  later,  be  otherwise  compelled  to  meet  It  would 
set  the  generous  example  of  softening  down  aud  removing  the  distinctiona 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  by  anticipating  acid  removing  the  canoes  of 
misery  in  the  mass  of  the  comm unity/' 
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Tns  ttiAt  number  of  our  Review  wa» 
«dited  mainly  at  Olij  Puint  Comfoht, 
of  which  we  epoke  in  becomiag  terms. 
It  haa  BubBequenUy  Ijeeo  the  resort  of 
ft  very  large  company,  renderiog  th« 
aeftaOD  one  of  the  mo^t  brilliant  and 
•ucceaaful  in  Ihe history  of  the  '*  Point, 

The  month  of  Aapist  was  tftken  iip 
in  exotiretons  among  the  MoDtitain 
SpriDga  of  Virginia,  For  nearly  two 
we«ks  we  enjoyed  the  invigoratingr 
breeze^  the  deliji^htful  ehade^,  the  ex- 
cellent fare»  and  luxurious  batba  of  the 
BEuctxT  Speings,  which  are  on  the 
rout«  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, and  within  five  or  six  houra  ilia- 
tAtiee  from  Baltimore,  There  is  but  a 
mile  or  two  of  elat'ing  to  be  overcome 
on  ft  beantiful  road,  whi<:h  ia  in  favora- 
Vie  ooDtrai»t  to  most  of  our  mountain 
retreata.  Mr.  Strotber,  the  proprietor, 
ti  ftti  exeellent  caterer,  and  wo  have? 
n<l  dotibt  that,  were  the  same  meane 
adopted  to  bring  into  notice  the  Berk- 
ley apriDgf,  that  are  adopted  by  othe^^ 
they  would  be  largely  reeort«d  to  by 
Southern  people.  At  pr^^ent,  the  num- 
ber of  gueMa  ranges  at  about  two  bun- 
dredf  midnly  from  Maryland  and  Vir- 
giDio.  Amon^  them  are  many  families 
abounding  in  thoee  goodly  gifta,  ycleped 
ehildreo,  who  are  here  for  the  aeason  ; 
and  judging  from  the  rotund  pereona, 
the  gleeful  faces  and  froliekiome  gam- 
boli&ga  of  the  little  crowd  on  the  lawn 
before  ua,  they  are;,  uodoubiedly,  in 
the  higb^t  beaveo  dreamed  of  in  their 
philoeopby.  Among  tbe  number  is  our 
own  eofitributioii  to  the  infant  world — 
*  fftir-faced,  laughing-eyed,  light-hair 
ed,  ale nder- formed  thing  of  Aome  three 
aummerst  who,  under  the  invigo- 
rftyng  inftueuces  here  at  work,  hae 
leaped,  aait  were,  from  the  arrni  almost, 
into  ft  aemi- womanhood,  practicing  the 
^oquettlah  little  airs  ^'beyond  the  reach 
of  artj'*  which  belong  to  the  sex,  and  are, 
perhftpi^  inteparable  from  it  at  any  age. 
In  Iho  wide  range  of  tbe  gronnde,  and 
under  the  far  e hading  treetv  ahe  timy 
roaiEL,  and  froliek,  and  prmoce,  illus- 
trating perpetual  motion  m  practiee, 
with  a  freedom  which  recoffuiEea  no  re- 
atrainL  Rove  on  gay  and  bright  child- 
hood, cbaae  the  butterfly,  gather  tbe 
pebblea,   float  leavea   upon    the   titi}' 

2 ring  rivulet;  rove  on!  the  thorns  and 
ittlei  muet  soon  sprout  up  And  choke 
the  ways  that  now  are  all  flowery  ; 
tbe  asp  will  hies  where  the  butterfly 
apreads  his  colors;  and  the  pebbles 
will  change  to  ^arp  aad  ^ty  ro^ks  f 


Suob  is  the  world,  fairgamboler,  which 
to  thee  h  vet  but  an  enigma.  I  would 
uot  for  a  diadem  have  it  seem  else  than 
a  garden  now  to  one  so  gentle  and  con- 
gding  as  thou  art 

The  Berkley  Springs  were  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort  before  the  Revo- 
lution, and  were  visited  very  frequent- 
ly  by  General  Washlcigtoa,  who  owned 
a  cottage  here.  Ttiousands  of  guesta 
were  annually  in  attendance,  and  these 
Springs  became  the  most  cousiderable 
Bummer  resort  in  America.  Tbe  com- 
petition of  Saratoga  and  Wliite  Sulphur 
afterwards  turned  the  tide  from  them ; 
but  the  recent  great  improvementa,  and 
the  construction  of  the  railroad  almost 
to  its  doors,  is  restoring  Berkle}'  to  lia 
former  rank  *  The  hotel  is  u  large  and 
commodiciuB  building,  and  there  are 
aliio  a  few  outside  eottagetk  That  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  David  Strother,  the 
"  Porte  Crayon"  of  Harpere*  Magadne, 
is  most  elegantly  fitted  up.  The  moun- 
tain Bcenery  in  the  neighborhood  is 
quite  impoemg,  and  the  walks  are  pic- 
turcaqucr  From  the  peak  which  over- 
looks the  hotel,  the  view  is  boundleaa 
and  grand,  beyond  measure,  ftnd  bring* 
witbiu  its  scope  the  forests  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  The 
waters  oau  scarcely  be  denominated 
mineral,  but  are  pure^  and  of  a  tempera^ 
tiire  at  all  seasons  of  about  72"  or  74^ 
They  are  claimed  as  having  medicinal 
properties,  and  undoubtedly  constitute 
a  most  luxurious  bath  The  chief  basin 
is  sixty  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wtdtli, 
and  Dve  feet  depth,  containing  fifty 
thousand  gallona.  There  are  beaidea 
privafe  bathSp  ladies'  baths,  etc,  etc. 

The  detail  of  our  further  sutnmer 
ramblings  through  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia to  '*  Rockbri<lge  Alum,  "White 
Sulphur,"    "Sweet  and   Red    Sweety** 

Hot"  and  '*Warm  Springs,"  and 
thence  to  Old  Point  must  be  deferred 
to  our  next  iseue. 

In  a  letter  from  Athem,  Geo.,  Prot 
George  Stcuekrath  writes  as  follows: 

^'Athens  is  the  handsomest  town 
south  of  the  Potomac,  and  contains  a 
number  of  beautiful  private  residenoea, 
adorned  with  flue  shade  trees  aud 
flower  gardt^na  The  so^jiety  is  refined, 
intelligent^  and  hospitable.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Univeraity  of  Georgia,  the 
commencement  exerciaee  of  which  id* 
stitution  are  now  in  progress.  The 
speaking,  so  far,  has  been  creditable  to 
the  studenta  aud  instructors.     This  iu- 
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atitulion  h  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
Sonthf  having  been  e^tablialiedm  1801, 
fts  I  noticed  th©  following  inecription 
on  one  of  the  buUdiQga  :  *  The  site  of 
this  building  waa  chosen  on  the  6th  day 
of  April,  iebl»  in  the  2Uh  year  of  tbc 
Independence  of  the  United  Statee  of 
AmericB^  by  George  Walton,  Abrahnm 
Bal'Jwin,  John  Mnledge,  John  Twiggs, 
and  ETngh  Lawson,  a  committee  of  the 
SenatuB  Academicofl  of  the  University 
of  Georgia^  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
institution  ;  the  adjacent  land  was  on 
th  at  d  ay  give  n  by  Joh  n  M  ill  edge.  *  Th  e 
Fre«fdent  ia  Dr.  Alonzo  Churchy  sup- 
ported by  a  faculty  of  learned  pntle- 
men.  Several  gentlemen  of  distmetion 
have  graduated  in  this  inBlitutlanf 
among  -whom  may  be  numbered  seTeraJ 

govemoffl  of  the  State,  several  Unitad 
tates  Senators,  and  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  tlie  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  the  Hon,  Howell  Cobb. 

"The  popuUtion  of  Athens  Is  about 
tire  thouaand.  The  majority  of  the 
families  are  wealthy  planters,  who  have 
chosen  this  place  oa  a  tesidence  on  ac- 
count of  Lbe  4tiperiur  edtieational  ad- 
vftntiigea^  deUghtfal  climate,  and  gene 
1^1  heaUh;  the  thenxioineter  rarely 
reaches  OTer  92",  and  thij  is  tha  warm- 
eat  weather  ej^perienced  for  a  number 
of  year& 

**  I  bad  almost  forgotten  to  mention 
the  new  and  beautiful  female  institute 
juet  completed.  The  conuuanity  is  tn- 
debtcd  principally  t^  the  energy  and 
liberality  of  Thoa,  R,  R  Cobb,  Esq.,  a 
brother  of  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  for  thifl  institution. 
As  an  acknowledgement  of  thb  indebt- 
ednesa^  the  trustees  have  named  the 
Aeademy  in  honor  of  a  favorite  child 
of  htfl^  who  died  a  few  months  since^ 
*  The  Liicif  Cobh  Inttiiui«: 

*' Athens  contains  from  thirty  to 
forty  stores,  which  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  notwithstanding  that  the 
money- pressure  ha^i  been  so  heavy. 

**  There  are  also  two  excellent  hotels 
in  Athens ;  the  principal  one  called  The 
Lnnier  House,'  the  proprietor  of  which 
is  S.  M.  Lanier,  a  very  pleasant  and  in- 
telligent host ;  and  the  other  one,  call' 
ed  *The  Newton  House^'  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Crawford. 

**  Altogether  I  have  been  very  much 
pleased  with  my  short  stay,  and  ahAU 


not  forget  the  kindnese  of  tlie  editon«l 
eorpse. 

Ofn  of  the  ablest  and  tmeat  of  1 

sons  of  the  South,  wntei  us  as  follow 

from  Alabama  : 

"Wbrnt  1ft  the  one  prornVnent  (p-oat  pollUeal 
IkcU  obTlotii  to  overy  houcst,  lEite1flg«nt  miii^ ' 
oonTem^nt  wlUi  our  public  alEaln  t    II U  thtl, 
lb»l  tL«  only  vital  Is^ue  now  before  the  freopliL 
— thfti  defa<fto  conjitUgUou  moulding  sod  laiU 
making  power  of  Ifae  oountry— ts  ibat  of  slaf 
very  ftmd  antt-slaTurj ;  to  othof  wcmltf  Ul*i 
qaestlon  of  wh^tlicr  Boulhcra  clTiliz&iioa  ill  " 
msJataln  ita  tndiivldnnlUj,  or  pcriah  nncier  t 
toarcJi  of  the  ndvers^  id aj  or!  17  MDtlmenl^ 
qnotllon  of  whether  iht?  whii«a  of  lbe  Sotlt] 
bj  pre«en^ln|(  the  pr^e^^ut  relHlloni  of  mftsu 
ana  BlaTe^  nhali:  mainlAsn  thi'ir  Aupremnfif  ova 
&n  Inferior  race,  together  w](b  tbelr  ooim 
oiuml  moral,  tntellectual,  and  material  we 
befnif  and  progreiit;  or  wbelher  Umldly  1 
wickedlj  succumblDi;  to  the  Tnadneaa  t 
would  insugnralc  an  oanatural  frniernit;  1 
cqnalHf,  we  fthall  bocome  ■  people  debased  I 
blood,  beggared  and   brutallwd ;  a  bjwo 
and  a  reproach  amon^  »]1  astlona  of  lbe  e    ' 
The  great  landmarkH  of  tMfii*fl«  Uias  moi 
toQi,  must  mem  becomo  so  palpable  that  th« 
will  be  no  ncalraLt  as  ibore  can  be  no  neuir 
ground.  Te mporlxlng  exped lenta  cannot  mud  ^ 
loag«r  mjsltlyand  Ignore  ibis  mlghtjr  iMue."" 

We  beg  leaver  to  say  to  our  friend,  in 
the  mildest  way  in  the  world,  that  I 
has  grown  to  be  a  veritable  **  Old  Fo 
gie;"  and  thai  it  is  fifcahiunabk  now,  i 
the  circles  in  which  he  onee  figured,  1 
ignore  all  such  views  as  entirely  behin 
the  tiroes,  The  new  epoch  which 
upon  us  dates  frotn  that  great  even^ 
the  *'  Kansas  settlement,*'  {luen»  a  1 
luceiido,)  and  was  proelaimed  ve 
nearly  among  the  fint  by  our  giftc 
frieod  at  Montgomery,  who  had,  prioi 
to  that,  out'Heroded  all  the  He 
among  us  the  other  way*  Siaoe  th^ 
new  hghtshftve  been  ihowing  bright 
and  brighter,  and  zcalote  have  be 
orowditig  to  them^  one  csnnot  but 
YQtj  much  puzzled  to  know  hoir  diffej 
ent  onea  ever  came  t«  be  followe 
and  must  be  much  aahamed  ever 
have  tolerated  them.  Our  Alab 
friend  bad  better  grind  down  his  ewoi^ 
into  a  pruning  book^  and  take^  like  Cm 
cinnatua,  once  more  to  the  plough. 

*'  I*  not  the  Kamaa  oucMtion  tHttcdf 
Certainly.  That  which  waa  maiutain« 
by  us  to  be  the  true  constitution  of  t* 
people,  by  virtue  of  ita  slavery  eleinen 
has  Wen  potential  enough  to  keep  thei 
ont  of  the  Union,  and  Kansas  is  i 
come  before  ua  next  winter,  with 
new  free  State  Constitution^  and  be  1 
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eoired  ta  itioli,  u  every  noophvU  in 
politicftl  matters  i«  well  awiire,  i3eflpite 
of  the  hopes  flod  wiflh<;e  of  Suuth€ra 
roea,  who»  driveo  to  the  weiJl,  made 
what  BeenxMl  to  them,  and  Tve  have 
every  confid^Dce  in  their  patriotiariij 
the  very  best  po««ible  coniproniise. 
For  this,  if  &  mamber  of  that  august 
body,  (Oongresa,)  it  is  not  unlilfely  in 
prefcronce  to  a  e^eparation  froru  old  and 
tried  frieodSf  a  reluctant  vote  would 
h Ave  been  given  byus ;  but  in  what  pan 
of  the  South  could  a  stigoia  attach  to 
th**  tminortal  name  of  the  lamented 
Quitman  who  thought  and  acted  other- 
wiae  t  ft  beconiea  us  to  be  more  con- 
siderate, too,  of  our  censure*  hereafter, 
for  it  may  be  that  even  the  "little 
giant**  of  tlie  West,  whom  we  are 
tauglit  just  now  Uy  pelt  with  every 
David's  fllij^g*  though  but  recently 
"iick  of  hearing  of  Arbtides  the  ju?t/* 
ia,  deapite  of  sopne  idioByncraaiea^  with 
whioh  we  are  as  angry  a§  any  body 
elie,  QQite  aa  Bound,  reliable  and  wor- 
thy of  the  eon fi  deuce  of  the  people  of 
Uie  South  Oft  ait  q^ieitions  etnmtial  to 
them^  as  any  of  the  present  etat€smeii 
i»f  the  North,  or  even  a*  Bome  from  our 
own  section  who  are  talked  about  in 
Preeidential  connectiune.  "So  rutts 
the  world  away." 

h  tfn^re  Hill  a  change  thai  a  Biaek 
R^ublUan,  Anti'Siavnyf  Seward  ad- 
minittration  may  be  prttipitaUd  upon 
tti,  from  which  the  <&«cape  wa«  so  nar- 
row two  yeara  aj'o,  and  in  regard  to 
which  we  were  all  much  agreed  that 
disunion  would  follow  ai  a  matter 
of  course  f  An  able  and  most  enlighten- 
ed  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who 
did  more  than  any  one  else  by  hia  fear- 
leBB  expD«itionfl  fast  winter,  to  arouse 
the  ire  of  the  North,  tellB  ua^we  hope 
he  IB  miareported,  but  up  to  thi^  time, 
there  ia  no  denial  of  the  n«w*i paper 
report  of  hia  speech — that  the  thing  af- 
t^rall  of  abolition  rule  is  not  ejo  intolera- 
ble, but  that  -we  may  stand  it  on  a 
pinoh  for  a  few  years,  meekly  hoping 
for  '•  something  to  turn  tip."  Thua 
was  it  among  the  Atheniana,  that  even 
the  wise  Fhocian  counseled  »MhmU»%on 
whilat  the  great  orator — was  appcftling 
to  the  dead  of  Marathon,  against  the 
eomoion  enemy  of  Greece. 

Ha*  the  discuition  of  the  Slavery 
q%u(ttion  tfttufied  the  South,  that  it  la 
ifiirifuieallif  right  and  not  tffratg,  and 
that  in  printipU  nlavery  and  tht  ilave- 
trade  itand  upon  a  cofnmon  ffrotind^  and 
that  one  cannot  be  denotninated  piraci/ 
m4>re  than  the  ather,  {the  cxiateuce  or 


prohibition  of  the  latter  being  a  qnei 
tion  only  of  expei/ieficy)— a  federal  Judg«l 
(placed  upon  the  Supreme  Coart  mainTfl 
on  aceount  of  his  sound  atates-righta 
views,  and  known  at  the  time  to  be 
one  of  the  extremest  of  all  the  extreme 
and  bold  men  of  the  Soutb  in  aaeerting 
her  rights  and  defending  them)  in  a 
eharge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  New  Or- 
leans, not  only  telle  them  what  the 
law  IB,  but  as  it  were  enters  gratuitous* 
ly  into  iU  defence,  making  hia  appeals 
to  th  e  judgment  of  Chrittetulom !  t 

For  the  suppression  of  the  alave> 
trade,"  he  says,  '^  tlie  efforts  of  the  en- 
lightened, humane,  and  just  of  all 
nations  of  ehriatendom  have  been  en* 
liated.  Treaties  exist  among  christian 
nationa  binding  them  to  use  their  efforts 
for  ite  suppreaaion.  The  ablest  juriaU 
of  the  world  condemn  it  as  contrary  to 
natural  justice,  and  there  is  no  ehria- 
ttan  State  where  the  laws  do  not  con- 
demn it.  We  hare  no  expectation  that 
this  trade  will  be  revivea,  or  that  the 
United  States  will  take  steps  backward 
in  regard  to  their  policy  of  humanity ^ 
and  rights  Their  laws  have  the  sup 
port  of  the  moral  Bonse  of  the  peopu 
of  this  Union  ** 

Have  ipe  bfpn  tftuuht  that  the  Uni& , 
hai  been  endanpered  h/  the  affitation  of 
un*crupulous  tnen  at  the  Not  thy  makm| 
use  of  the  slavery  question  and  thf 
passions  of  the  people  there,  aa  offea>i 
sive  weapons  against  ua  and  our  inatiJ 
tutions,  and  rendering  rettiliBtion  una 
voidable  and  patriotic  f  A  sentence  ii 
quoted  from  the  speech  made  in  Newi 
England,  by  almost  the  leading  man 
in  the  ranks  of  the  South  since  the 
deftlh  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  confounds 
and  proscribes  altogether  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern  eida  We  trust  th# 
passage  is  ausceptible  of  another  mean- 
ing, and  will  be  soon  interpreted  [thus 
by  the  eminent  gt-iitleman  in  question* 
if  not,  we  are  indeed  at  sea. 

Finally,  however,  after  the  lonf 
episode  through  which  we  have  wanH 
dered,  provoked  by  the  fogie  views  of 
our  Alabama  fritMid,  it  has  been  our 
fate  to  meet  with  another  fogie  in  the 
person  of  a  leading  son  of  the  Old 
Dominion.  From  the  speech  of  the 
lion,  Willoughby  Newton,  before  the 
societies  of  the  Military  Institute,  which 
he  ia  good  enough  to  send  us^  we 
quote  the  following: 
'^The  »cp4mtloti  of  the  Colonies  ftma  the 


mother  coimtry,  rnjjMwt  the  splrll  of  Ibe  sm 
and  gare  new  scope  lo  the  encricics  of  mankiad* 
Who  caa  ssj  that  It  Li  not  the  purpose  of  a 
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4%tM  ProvMen^e,  ^y  erenti  now  in  prof^rew, 
UOOff^i^^rr'  ^'  i  !^  fmporUnt — ^toglTV&ew 
fSftTelopT'  I'Sw^ltr  ttti*l  progKtuive 

jMmer  of    ,  txon  fmJe,  imd  to  bring 

wLLh^ti  therun^*'  ut  rreeevvenkmcnl  and  regu- 
lated libertff  the  leml'DarbBrouJi  liordes  that 
now  cncuonbcr  the  lotitlieni  |)ortioit  of  th[i 
oontinetilY  But  however  this  mty  h«,  Ui« 
effect  of  s  Sonlbflrn  C<»nfcdeniicy  In  Rdvsnctnf? 
all  tho  (creat  iut<'refttA  fjf  Virginia,  would  he 
Immrdi&to  and  Incalculablo.  Hrr  papula* 
tion,npTiciiUore^  eommefce^  nnd  [lumurnrlirr*^ 
woiLid  adTance  with  i]ni'xntii|ii;<  vt  ritptdltj. 
Tho  capital  and  enerjfy  ncce^RMrv  io  rarry  on 
all  u«eru1  otttcrprtMM,  would  pfiVliij^r  kd  li  by 
maf^ic  to  to  bctng.  A  tarifT  for  the  mii^ipori  ot 
the  new  government  would  0ve  surU  pMu.-c- 
tion  to  maiiiifhcti]j^r9.lhat  all  our  watiT  ftill/i 
would  hriiille  with  machinery ^  nniT  Lhu  hum  of 
m an ufao luring  induflrv  would  Iw  benfil  In  alt 
inland  lo*rn»  of  the  State.  Tho  *p1ndlfs  ot 
Lowell,  Lawrence,,  nntl  ManchcAtvT  would  tu* 
trmirerred  to  the  fnlls  of  Lhifr  Foluinnr,  Iht- 1 
Rappahannock,  and  the  .)am««,  and  the  In* , 
dnatrlouA  artinann  of  the  North  would  be  inins*^  I 
fprred  with  Ihera.  The  tn>n^  coal,  and  other  I 
mineral  treasoiret  or  our  monnlalnn  WMitId  he 
broaght  Into  tmoiadlato  nujuiaUlon,  aod  ax- ' 
tensive  Jbreffn  commerce  would  no  lonntr  be  I 
tb«  dr«ftni  of  tho  <Mi»biiila*t,  Undt-r  ]>iiH<^i*»ui» 
F«veiinc  an^navigalion  lawA,  ibfi  Bhlpf^tiralJ 
aationn  would  crowd  ihij  r>orlj  of  lh<>  t^outli, 
and  ihti  products  of  other  tandA  be  brought 
dtrvcUy  to  our  own  #horea,^  In  exchanere  furomr 
own.  Norrolk  woald  become  thu  gr«at  em* 
porium  of  re>reiaTi  coma]«'rc«  for  Virginia,  and 
all  Lhu  clllc*  on  oar  navigable  wauirs  would 
partake  of  her  proaperlty.'* 

There  is  reafOD  io  hope  for  tha  ee- 
Ubliahrneiiltinder  thu  present  A dminb- 
tr&tion  of  u  wiser  ajslem  of  diplomiujj 
thao  hii*  heretofore  pre v filled  jq  regard 
to  OUT  rdaiiona  witb  Mexico;  and  we 
eommend  to  the  attention  of  Gen.  Ca^ 
the  viewfl  on  that  subject  which  appear 
in  the  present  number  of  the  Review. 
In  the  tangtiage  of  a  correspondent* 
'*  there  ne?er  htia  been  aught  but  a 
Tulgar  UD meaning  diplomacy  practised 
upon  Mexico,  without  reference  as  to 
what  party  or  power  is  in  BUprctnaej-. 
The  Court  of  Moxicohft5  rather  been  ad 
arena  for  jioiitieiaoa  and  RpewulatorB  to 
play  their  game.  We  iiave  never 
allowed  a  policy  ■  and  hnve  been  in- 
Tariably  beat  by  the  superior  manage- 
ment  and  diiploinacj  of  foreign  Euvoye. 
Tbej  interfere  witb  the  Government  at 
will,  ftnd  have  succeeded  in  over* 
■hadowing  the  United  Stutee  on  all 
oeoAsions. 

"Spain  had  every  motive  and  interest 
to  harmonize  with  us  m  AmerieaDB^ 
and  to  break  the  eord  of  bondage  be^ 
tween  Great  Britain  aiMl  herself  par- 
tionlarly  in  Cuba;  she  hoa  long  been 
reatle**  under  French  and  British  over- 
ahadowtug  in  our  Black  sea;  and  it 
waa  ottr  true  policy  to  jjrevent  her  from 


a  forciHc  reliiince  on  Knglftiid  ftpd 
France,  and  induce  her  to  nannonia« 
with  tJie  United  States,  which  tiht  waa 
awakening  to  as  Bhe  found  a  correepond- 
ing  spirit  in  our  federalism;  hot  the 
eonfinminatioii  of  such  an  alliance  or 
commercial  union  in  the  American  seaa 
has  been  poRtponed^  and  Mexico  and 
Spnin  remain  suspended  aa  to  their  r^ 
Utions  with  us,  until  a  new  line  of 
policy  is  marked  out  by  the  present 
Administraiioo.  The  ^©eretai^  pio- 
fn^^t:^  to  be  acting  in  accoiniance  with 
the^e  viewe^  and  promises  decisive  *«- 
tion  to  regulate otir  Gtilf  relations,  1%* 
Binrk  tiea  belong*  to  Mexico,  Cuba,  ftud 
the  United  States;  and  oar  Sevastopola 
at  Vera  Crua^  Havanna,  and  Pens*- 
ufjtiv  with  our  Gibraltar  at  Key  Wealy 
*»hoold  not  be  disturbed  by  French  «Bd 
Etifiliah  interference,  TKey  may  dis- 
turb Europe  if  they  please,  and  etieck- 
ij]ateEuj*sia;  but  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  th« 
I 'nited  Statics  cannot,  and  ahonld  not^ 
tolerate  interference.'^ 

In  order  to  understand  the  vast  pro- 
gress which  haa  been  made  by  tba 
United  States  in  the  laat  forty  ye«ri» 
we  have  only  to  examine  the  national 
blue  book,  and  see  how  the  political 
and  civil  establifeliraent  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  grown.  Mr.  Letchefi  of  Va., 
one  of  the  strictest  political  eeonomirta 
on  a  recent  occasion  presented  the  con- 
trast between  1816  and  1858.     Hesaya. 

**And  first,  as  to  the  nnmber  of 
Statcji  and  organised  Territories^  and 
their  area,  in  1815;  and  the  number  of 
States  and  Territories,  and  their  area,  ia 
1858.  At  the  former  period  we  had 
eighteen  States^  coverinj^  an  area  of 
5U4,412  square  railed  and  tive  organised 
Territories,  (exelusivie  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,)  covering  an  area  of  264,46S 
square  miles.  In  1868  we  have  thirty- 
two  States,  covering  an  area  of  1,602,- 
ODO  square  mileav  six  organiied  Terri- 
tories, (exclusive  of  the  District  of 
Colnmbia.)  covering  an  area  of  1,401,- 
OOOsqare  miles.  Besides  this,  we  have 
the  M*^silla  valley,  embrocing  78,000 
square  mile*,  and  Indian  TerritoiT, 
embracing  187,000  square  miles.  Io 
1816,  therefore,  the  Stales  and  TerH- 
toriea  covered  759.864  square  milea, 
while  in  1868  they  cover  3,268,000 
square  milesj  an  area  four  times  and 
one- third  larger  now  than  in  1816. 

In  1815  the  strength  of  otir  Army 
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If, 000  men,    while 
■ircngth  ia  17,984  men. 

]d  1815  the  Nftvy  comprised  968 
officers,  of  nil  grades,  (tTiictndiitg  nm* 
rioes,)  In  1S58  the  otHcers  had  in 
erf  ASM  to  1,H36.  In  1815  the  numWr 
of  QMn  cmnnot  b«  ftsccKttined,  hut 
from  tho  b«st  evidf>tic«  that  can  be  ob- 
tainei),  the  niimber  was  about  5,870, 
IJow  the  namber  a  g,500.  In  1816 
wo  hnd  52  vessels,  currj  iiig  1,119  giins^ 
25ves8cU  with  ni>  fir'""f'i' 'i«  i  i-^t-.t^- 
and  U  gun  tx>at«  ; 
we  have  10  shipa  i  : 
Bit  guns;  10  f riKUti'd^  car r)  i n g  '  ii< iO 
guns;  %l  iloopft-ofwar,  carrying  42ft 
gtini:  8  brig!^,  carrying  Id  guna;  1 
Bcliooner,  cflnying  3  guTi«;  d  eor^w 
•teamera  of  the  fir^^t  cla^i^  carrring  268 
guns;  0  of  the  second  elaia*  carrying 
69  gons ;  2  of  tlie  third  cla^,  carrying 
11  guna;  3  fitde-whee!  steamers  of  thi 
fiffat  class,  carrying  24  guna;  1  of  Vhm 
aeoond  elaaa,  carrying  6  gum;  2  of  the 
third  cla«a,  carrying  6  guo§ — making  a 
total  of  2.221  guna.  Besides  thcfie 
there  arc  two  tenders  for  the  screw 
atcatner#,  arid  one  tender  ft»r  the  aide- 
wheel  ateamera,  and  fife  permanent 
itore  and  receivhig»hip9» 

Captain  Wright,  of  the  engineer  de* 
parLjiieut>,  to  whom  I  applied  for  inform- 
ation on  the  BTsbject  of  fortificationSf 
laya : 

•*  I  am  not  aware  of  any  reeorda  in 
thii  office  giving  the  number  of  fortifi- 
cittOBB  in  the  United  States  in  IBlfi, 
and  believe  it  would  be  a  work  of 
much  labor  and  time  to  ascertain  with 
certaa  n ty  w  hat  ih  c  n  u  m  bo r  w  iia.  Man  y 
of  the  works  bearing  tlit?  name  of  foru 
were  merely  iniprovised  fii^ld-wurka  or 
batteriejs;  wliiPe  olhera,  like  those  on 
StateQ  Island,  for  the  deiVfrnse  of  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
were  State  works." 

A0  to  the  number  of  fortificatlona  in 
1868,  Captain  Wright  aaya: 

"Til ere  are  at  the  present  time,  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  engineer  depart- 
ment, fiftyaix  distinct  permanent  work* 
of  fortificationa  on  .the  Atlantic,  Qnlf, 
and  Piici^e  coaat^  and  on  the  northern 
lake  frontit-r,  whith  are  either  com- 
pleted or  in  covirae  of  confitruetion.  in 
addition  to  tUes4i,  appropriationa  were 
mada  at  the  la&t  regular  sea^ion  of  Con* 
grim  for  ten  additional  works,  on 
which  little  ur  nothing  bus  been  done 
toward  the  conimeiiiicemenl." 

The  uomLber  of  Lighi-houaea  and  light 


veaaelfl  prior  to  1815  waa  49.  In  185a 
lighta  of  all  kmda,  including  beaoon 
lifj^hta  and  light-yeaaela^  existing  and 
authorized  to  be  built,  number  602. 
Abuut  S3  have  not  been  finished,  but 
are  in  the  course  of  construction 

In  lfil5  we  had  9»  coliectora  of  the 
revenue^  and  77  aurveyora,  and  in  1821 
we  had  tjSl  inferior  olTicera  in  the 
I  rvice.     In  1S58  th«  number 

:■■*  \i  \H,  and  the  ntimber  of 
^...^,.11  O^m aki  n  g  2 2 6.  Th  e  nmn- 
ber  of  inferior  oflScera  employed  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  la  3,068. 

The  number  of  land  oflfcea  in  1816 
was  19.     The  number  in  1858  ia  86. 

The  expenditure  for  the  Indian  aer- 
vice  in  1815  amounted  to  |1 11,750. 
The  ttame  eervicc  now  require*  ao  ex- 
penditure of  |4, 158.430  39.        X 

In  1815  the  number  of  peoaioners 
waa  eatimated  at  1,400.  aud  tne  amount 
paid  t4>  tlwm  waa  $98»O0O-  At  thia 
time  the  number  has  in  creased  to  13,186, 
and  1 1, 335, 7  n  64  ia  now  required  for 
their  payment 

W^  have  always  maintained  that 
k-uMj:  MCQEoEs  eujoyed  a  very  moderate 
iihar*  of  popularity  and  favor  in  tha 
Northern  Statea  The  opinion  ia  well 
austaiued  by  Mr.  Vallandigbam,  of  Ohio, 
who  recently  in  hia  couteat  with  th« 
Hon.  Mr.  Campbell,  for  a  seat  in  Con- 
greia,  admirably  show*  up  their  <|ub1- 
itiea : 

*'dir,  it  La  thia  aame  apurioaa  and 
mougrel  race  who  constitute  your  "fk"** 
negroea,"  North  and  South.  They  will 
not  be  alavea,  and  they  are  not  fit  for 
freemen.  And  when  thia  Government 
ah  all  be  broken  up,  and  the  fanaticiam 
of  the  age  shall  have  culminated  in  the 
North  in  Red  Republicaniam  and  negro 
equality,  and  the  South  ah  all  have  dri- 
ven out  her  free  m-grde^upoa  you,  and 
you  ahall  have  stolen  away  her  alavea, 
then  your  Iroublci*  with  this  race^  wliich 
already  has  plagued  America  for  a  oen* 
tury,  will  but  hate  beguo.     They  are 

f'onr  petty  thieves  now  ;  they  rob  your 
ardera  aud  ytiur  aheep-eotea ;  they  do 
§11  up  your  peiiitcntiariea,  and  they 
woula  nil  up  your  hospitala  and  your 
alma  ho  uses,  lY  you  vN^ttld  let  them. 
Then  they  will  be  your  highwaymen; 
your  banditti ;  they  will  make  up  your 
moba.  With  ju*t*  enough  of  intelli- 
gence, derived  from  a  white  ancestry, 
to  know,  and  enough  of  brutiahneai^ 
inherited  from  the  old  Afrioan  stocky  tft 
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free,  «B«5  ^''*'""^.^.rfrec.lom.  »"d  ""'^nwcm^afor  ibe'      ^,^„  ^^t    b* 

to  &U  SUU  >"  f'-"";         i„  this  P**-  W^!^^^  littU.  «ro«n  *  ^V.unce,  •• 
,,cul.r  the  °-*„2f:;tt„,.85l.     H  tb.J  P'^'^^  tj^ograjO.^-     ,^v.*- 


«  ,   the  t«f^^  ^^""^^  i^Ohio.! 
"The  eo«rt  ft'J^^'^,,^  citiMB*  »I  *•  •  Jfl 
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Mr. Tfcscottis  a floTiapicOfim  omftment. 
We  <ji]ote  a  few  pafisa|;rea  from  the 
conolading  pages  <ke<jribiiig  the  resu!t« 
of  the  foreijffi  policy  of  Waahingtott's 
Administrtttion  : 

"The  irtieat  piiLHoI«  ttilatrasted  «mch  olhor^ 
tod  mUinUTpr^ttng;^  ««cli  other'i  motlTwi  wltli 
tlui  nenieneaH  ofoxcitcd  and  Jeii]oQ«  ttuipldon, 
tbelr  oppotltJon  threntenea  lo  rcndtr  any 
moderwle  polloy  Impnicti table.  Without  a 
fl»d  poUerfWlihs  SUiitUv]  iLnd  em-^inj-bouml' 
ed  lemtory,  and  enfoeb]pd  by  radical  potltlcal 
diMeuloiL  at  home,  II  iA  now  Almost  inipoMibli* 
torwifse  Uia  exrleol  of  oqt  iterlL  And  timd 
ftildka  powen  b«>«ti  allDwed  to  obtain  eam- 
mattmng  tnaumoe  tn  ibe  Natlanftl  Coundla. 
tkn*  eliftniotor  of  the  country  would  h&re  been 
dlmlnbtie'd,  ita  Inten^^La  miUU»t«d,  and  oar 
national  exiatenee  mumliavtj  dmggiid  its  ptow 
nay  from  a  crippled  and  etclly  Infancy  to  a 
maiiocMl  and  il^>{>undcnlninnhood. 

**  FortmitttelT  for  u%  bawi?vi»r,  «iislaln«»d  hj 
wlie,  taforou^d  mid  Ann  C-nunwillonpi,  Wa*h- 
tngtan  succeedt'id  even  against  a  ttmnffly  i>x- 
cllnd  popular  prejudice,  la  efllabllahtng  the 
perfect  Naimnal  lodep^ndtmct;  of  Ihu  couuirj. 
And  l*i  bave  offected  thLi,  aa  the^  dld^  without 
war.  and  In  tho  far*  of  tbe  dlJIIeullipat  botli 
fimlgn  and  dorneatic,  of  Ibe  new  Oovcmmenlt 
li  the  erovnlnK  m\^>ry  of  tbosti  trrtfai  men^ 
wluMO  arntit  enlVatichlaei!  an  «;it]|>]re^  whii>fl« 
wlBdnm  created  a  Constitution,  and  whoa« 
ileadfa«t  lAi^aelty  fna  unruled  n  null  anal  Jlfc 
of  unbroken  and  almost  fabuloLJs  proApti'rliy. 
Tboy  dlfTereri,  m  men  will  do^  A^unelimea  In 
]|riiorafic«,  somellmt-*  In  paa«ifnti :  but  In  tlntUr 
labors^  they  were  t4*ine'd  to^eihrr,  finii  hi  their 
Ikme,  tbey  ihould  not  t>e  dlvldi^d.  Honored 
bo  their  momoriet,— tho  tevei-e  ■Impllclty  of 
Jay's  aiiti<|ue  rirtue,  the  aublle  and  eloipient 
re-atonine  of  JtufTenoti'A  wonderful  InieUect, 
the  broad  and  ample  sweep  of  tlamilt4:m'»na* 
Uonal  prlde^  the  inipotuous  and  aboundinic 
patrlotum  ol^  the  elder  AdRmR.  IhKi  varied  ex- 
oeUeociy  of  Finc^kney  and  Morris  and  Munroo, 
iMil  above  ali,  the  calm,  sureJudRm^nl  of  hlra 
!■  wboM  oiBJeatlo  pr«aenee  eren  ihtae  mon 


**  With  ffeieble  inpitnii^  tbi»y  achlereKl  greni 
mi»\  In  doabiand  dflllcnity  tboy  ne^vt^r falter- 
ed kn  a  great  nurp<»fle.  Tbey  wei«  men,  tme 
and  bfare,  and  elevaled ;  tbclr  temp&ra  €:haatp 
mad  by  aloof  and  paiiont  oxperru nee,  their 
aoBlMtton  lemj>ered  by  a  wlae  fnrbearmnoe,  and 
IhelrabtllUn  (inlekenM  by  a  de^ot«»d  pairiot- 
Ihb,  vhleb  gave  rigor  and  pnrpoao  to  ihelr 
1Kili«y.«* 

Wshavc  received  from  the?  ptiblisber, 
Chsrlea  De  Silvep,  of  l^hUadelphia, 
througb  Morrison,  of  Washington 
elty,  the  inierlinear  traDalAlioii  of 
HorQce,  being  one  of  a  s^jHeft  of  transla* 
tions  of  tbe  ulacisles  intended  for  the 
use  both  of  toaeher  and  pupil  The 
trmnalation  \h  the  well  known  one  of 
Stirling,  arranged  by  tfuttall,  aod  re- 
Tiaod  by  ThomasCUrL  Itia  generaUy 
eoiT«ct  so  far  vs  we  have  examiaeo, 
Altbough  we  think  that  Srtiart>  tmne- 
latioD^  upon  the  whole,  h  saperior, 
«pite  of  iQme  inaccuracies  of  rendenng, 
Aod  Mafiy  iuelegancie^  of  dietion.  We 
doubt  very  much  the  policy  of  placing 
fcruialRtioQA  of  any  kind,  but  mare  par  « 


iictjlarly  \\ieint*>rlirtfari  inta  thebandu 
of  atudijtita,  who,  at  bcet^  are  too  much 
diajHwed  to  avoid  labor,  without  whicht 
excellence  can  never  be  attained.  We 
attribute  the  eu peril cirility  in  scholar- 
ship of  the  preaeot  question,  in  a  large 
meaaure,  to  the  indiscreet  use  of  trans- 
latiouB  which,  in  these  days,  unfortu- 
rjately,  are  eo  acce^ible  to  youth.  ]t 
is  but  right  to  state,  however,  that 
there  are  some  high  authorities  laijiTor 
of  the  tnethod  of  teat.*hing  languages 
by  inti;rlineiLr  tran&IatioTi.%  and  among 
other.4  it  bad  the  approbation  of  even 
fto  vigoroi^a  and  practical  a  thinker  «« 
STdtiey  Smith.  The  views  of  this  gen- 
tleuiau  upon  thi»  important  subject  will 
be  found  etrongly  stated  in  no  article 
coctributed  by  him,  in  1826*  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review*  entitled  IIam%U*jn'* 
Method  of  Teathing  LGuquafftt;  (Mod- 
ern British  Essayists^  vol.  3^  p.  233,  et 
seq  j  rhiL  Ed.)  For  ourselves^  although 
we  acknowledge  the  force  of  some  of 
hifl  argiiDienti^,  we  take  tlio  libertj  of 
dissenting  from  bia  oooqIubioq, 

The  new  Latin  Engiiith  LeituK^n^  hj 
Dr,  Crooks  and  Professor  Scheoe,  of 
Dickiri&om  College,  which  was  an- 
nounced  in  our  July  number,  has  aince 
b«en  issued  frum  the  pre^a  uf  Ljp|H;ii- 
cott  &  Co.,  of  111  il  ad  el  phi  a.  U  is 
founded  on  the  popular  work  of  In- 
ger^ber,  which  has  been  received  witli 
great  favor  throughout  Genuauy.  The 
American  authors  appear  to  bave  ex- 
ecuted their  undertakmg  with  care  and 
thoroughneeOf  and  have  furBiahed  a 
book  admirably  adapted  to  the  wanU 
of  studdnte.  The  aigntficatora  are 
philosophically  arranged,  the  leading 
definitiotii*  being  imiieated  by  a  type 
which  instantly  arrosits  the  eye.  Sy- 
uouymous  worda  are  distinguished  with 
a  preciBioa  which  we  have  not  noticed 
in  any  similar  work.  We  observe,  too, 
that  the  plan  of  thii  lexiooti  embrueea 
e«pecially,  the  iiluatratiou  of  the  Latin 
authors  iinive really  read  in  iaatitutiona 
of  learning — ^the  classic  authors />ar  «r* 

Wi  are  iodebted  to  W.  J.  Daflie,  of 
Newberry,  South  CaroHtia,  for  a  copy  of 
a  most  admirable  reprint  of  Jianuay'M 
ffiU&rif  of  South  Carolina,  Thia  work 
thougb  of  univwrsally  reeogtiised  iu- 
tarest  and  valuo,  has  been  for  maay 
year«  found  only  in  the  largest  Ubra- 
Hee,  ptjblio  and  private;  and  tlie  r«- 
publieatloti  is  a  service  to  ihe  State.  It 
IB  a  Carolina  work  to  every  parUenUr, 
paper,  priut,  biDdiog,  aadinDJefit;  and 


I 
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not  furpaaswd  by  aoy  of  Nortbern 
fabricfltioD.     Fi'iee  $S  60. 

Tuio  MUlionn,  by  Wm.  Allen  Botlcr; 
author  of  Nothing  to  Wear;  New 
York  *,  D,  A|>ptetoa  &  Co. 

A  little  voiome  isaued  in  Tery  hand- 
tome  «tyle.  Tli«  pci^m  WB9  read  be- 
fore  tb«  Societies  of  Yale  College^  and 
ia  only  ftiirpassed  in  graphic  power»  and 
inimitftble  satire  by  the  auihor'a  earlier 
gem. 

Tab  article  on  the   Atlantic   Tele- 

'aph,  whi«ih  appears  in  the  present 
,jiie  of  the  Keviow,  though  greatly  At 
fAtilt  in  its  predietioii,  reUtive  to  the 
laying  of  the  telegraphic  eabli^,  and  itb 
capacities  for  tlie  tran^i mission  *jf  intel- 


UgencG»  i»  nevertheless  a  very 
and  vain  able  paper.     The  autho 


iiwful 
or  ia  an 
eiperieuced,  practical  telegrapher,  and 
has  aome  very  large  views  in  regard  to 
electrical  matter*.  We  bave  not  won- 
dered at  hia  doiibta  however— for  if 
atiecesA  has  boeti  utlaint^d  which  now 
seema  probable,  it  has  been  by  *' con- 
quering impoHnihilitics."  Indeed  many 
of  tiie  greatest  feaU  of  every  age  have 
been  accomplished  in  spite  of  oppoaing 
demonitratioa  and  it  may  almost  be 
considered  as  9cifntificalhf  correct,  aa 
WB0  held  by  one  of  the  early  fathers  in 
T^ard  to  (iilh— "this  b  impossible,  it 
is  therefore  true.'* 

That  the  great  Atkntic  b  belted  or 
bridged  and  that  Ihoogh  t  is  sent  through 
it  with  the  Telocity  of  light  may  be 
considered  the  great  event  of  the  age. 
All  honor  to  the  origin  a  tors  and  execu 
tors  of  the  herculean  work.  Mr.  Cal 
honD  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  said 
twelve  years  ago. 

"  Magic  wires  are  atretching  tben> 
seWea  in  all  directions  over  the  earth, 
and  when  their  mystie  meshes  shall  at 
length  have  been  perfticted  onr  globe 
it*3f  will  be  endowed  with  a^ensitive- 
neas  which  will  render  it  impofcjiblc  to 
touch  it  on  any  one  point  and  the  touch 
not  be  felt  from  one  end  of  the  world 
to  the  other.  •  *  •  And  this  work 
ia  at  yet  but  eommertced  ;  it  ia  but  the 
bre&ktng  of  the  dawn  of  the  world's 
great  jubilee.  It  promises  a  day  of 
more  refinement,  more  intellectual 
brigbtness,  more  moral  elevation,  and 
eonseaucntly  of  more  human  felicity 
Ibau  Uie  world  bos  ever  »»een  from  its 
ereation 

TiuR£  are  on  our  table  two  or  three 
manuscript  articlea  advocating  tbc  rt'- 
opeuinrf  of  the  alave-tf  tide^  and  discus** 
ing  the  general   aubjcct    with   much 


ability.  Having  completed  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Pettigrew*8  &dvers«  ei- 
poaition,  we  shall,  in  our  next  and  other 
laaaes*  be  enabled  to  give  attention  to 
these  articles.  Regarding  the  subjeet 
under  the  existing  state  of  thioga  as 
perhaps  not  a  Vi.'ry  practicable  one.  w« 
are  unwilling  to  occupy  with  it  too 
much  of  our  space. 

Sra  in  our  advertising  columns  the 
card  of  the  Mew  OriMnM  8ch&ol  of  Medi- 
cine^ whose  regular  course  of  lee  tare* 
commeuces  on  the  15th  November, 
1858.  Though  only  in  the  third  year 
of  it*  existence,  Ih'e  reputJitioo  of  thia 
school  is  so  well  established  that  about 
two  hundred  students  will  receive  the 
benefit  of  itn  inHtru<.'tions  the  coming 
sea.'ion.  Among  the  Professors  ia  Dr. 
Fenner,  who  is  largely  known  as  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  &otithern 
Medical  Reports,  and  as  editor  for 
many  ycar«  of  the  New  Orleans  Medi- 
caKlournal,  and  now  of  the  New  Orleans 
Medical  News  and  Iloj^pital  Gaaette, 
to  whoEe  energies  and  zeal  the 
liihment  of  the  school  may  be 

referred.     The  otUer  Professors 

men  of  ability,  and  large  or  growing 
practice.  In  dieeojsea  of  the  e^e.  Dr. 
Baird  bae  established  a  reputaUon  en- 
joyed by  few  in  America.  Dr.  Flint, 
recently  eleeteJ,  was  long  the  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  and  is  the 
author  of  several  very  valuable  medical 
works  upon  **  Continued  Fever,"  "Tba 
Respiratory  Organs,"  "Heart  S<mzidt 
in  flealtb  and  Disease,"  etc,  etc  He 
ha*,  also,  for  a  number  of  years,  oeeupied 
chairs  in  the  Buffalo  and  Louieville 
Medical  Colleges, 

^^  Tint  folio wlngf  nombera  of  Ih©  BctI«w 
»re  waat&d  by  ihe  |rabliab«;ra  wbo  wtll  give 
their  Traliio  for  Uiero,  if  forwarded  lo  New  Or^ 
leans  o(Bc«.  Agenl*  will  plcaa«  procare  thain: 
ia+6,  January,  February,  Marcb,  AprU^JuJy, 
fieplemlMir,  and  October;  1J*4T,  Janaarj, 
March,  May,  and  Juaot  1849,  AaKOSl;  ISai, 
Kubniary  and  Jttnc ;  IS^.  Jane  and  Oetaoor ; 
ISM,  Sopiember;  ISM,  Oelober;  IfflC  Jano- 
ary  and  August;  IBST,  Ma/  and  0«tober; 
1S5S,  January,  March,  May,  and  Jano. 

^^g^  A  raw  seta  of  our  indastrlal  Eesourcat 
of  tbe  Souibwesi  itlll  remain  on  haadj  8  vota* 
FrlMi  16,  postage  free. 

^-SavaaAi.  proToklng  tynoeriipblc  emn 
QTept  into  ihe  artiolc  on  ltuj»*elVft  Maifailn©  sod. 
Mexlti>,  r.ir  whitjh  tho  proof  reader,  aar 
the  editor,  mml  be  respoasible. 

I^^Saa    the  card  of  th«  MeComb's 
ton  Tie  aad  Tress,  which  ate  anlolcs  of  gti 
Interest  to  our  agrlouluiral  world  at  the  Boai 

^r*  It  is  the  iutsnllon  of  the  Editor  of 
Hoviow  to  resamft,  in  December  next»  his - 
deuce  (for  some  time  Inlfirmptod) /wm 
lif  in  Nwt  Orlmm^  where  iho  mala 
the  EoTlew  wtU  tw  again  eUabliitea.. 
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DE  BOW'S  REVIEW. 


OCTOBER,  1«58. 

\ 

ART.  L-AFRICAH  SLAVERY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  HORTH  AND  HOBTH- 

WEST.  v..  . 

THE  PEAOTIGABILITT,   AND   POLICT,   OF  INTBODUCIKO   AFRIOAN  BLAVS 
LABOR  INTO   THB   WI^BTBRN   8TATBB   AND  TXRRJT0RIB8. 

ToB  vital  relation  which  negro  slavery  BOstainB  with  the 
growth  of  Sonthem  interests,  is  ample  apology  for  the  intro- 
auction  of  any  facts,  or  suggestions,  whicn  mav  show  how  the 
lefiitimate  sphere  of  the  institution  maj.  be  enlarged. 

The  eager  and  general  scrutiny  which  the  subject  is  now 
undergoing,  and  the  cordial  zeal  ^ith  whiqh  our  thoughtful 
writers  and  statesmen  have  embarked  in  the  discussion  of  its 
possible  uses  and  expansion,  mi^e  this  a  fit  time  for  canvass- 
ing the  subject-matter  of  the  present  article.  Without  fur- 
ther preface,  therefore,  I  engage  at  once  in  the  task  which  I 
have  imposed  upon  me. 

For  the  more  lucid  conduct  of  this  examination,  it  is  made 
under  the  three  following  divisions : 

I.  A  CONSIDKRATION  OF  THB  OBJECTIONS  TO  NEQRO  SLAIAWY^T  THE 
NORTH,  ON  THE  SCORE  OF  CLIMATE.  ^  ^    -^  ^ 

II.  The  value  of  neoro  labor  ATT|unii6ETH,  as  compared  wi 

THAT  OF  NEGRO  LABOR  AT  THE  P'  f^ 

IIL    A  OLANCB    AT  THE  RE  i  OF  THE   SLAVE-TRAD 

NECTED  WITlt  TnE  6L  CC£«an:  iRODUCTlOK  OF  NSOBO  LAB 

NORTH. 

It  is  a  lonff  clierished  aud  favorite  delueic 
em  people,  that  the  degree  of  a  uegro'°  ^^^ril 
ratio  of  fiifl  ''^''\^nce  from  the  equate  i 

^  ^i  the  l^ss  prosper"^" ' 

can        aeyo^d  a  certain 
leiesB  as  a  laborer. 


kFBIOAH  8LATEBT 


Tills  belief  has  obtained  sncb  general  prevalence,  that  it  ifl 
now  an  adinitteJ  tiling,  by  the  advocates  of  tbe  institution  in 
either  section  of  the  country,  that  slavery  north  of  SO'*  30' 
iinpractieable. 

Tliia  opinion  has  taken  root  in  tlie  minds  of  the  most  dis 
tlnguiehed  defenders  of  the  system,  and  even  Doctor    Yafi 
'  Em%e^  its  most  philosophical  analyst  and  advocate,  has  de*l 
claimed   with  notable   vigor  against  the  folly  of  AfrieaDLi 
slavery  in  a  Northern  latitude. 

This  theory,  it  is  believed,  has  been  accepted  upon  insnb-| 
stantial  groniids,  and  holds  its  place,  up  to  this  time,  from  the 
simple  fact,  that  it  has  escaped  a  deliberate  inquisition.  It  is 
not  of  Southern,  but  of  Yankee  extraction,  and  founds  itself g 
chiefly  on  the  emancipation  of  slaves  at  the  north,  Tlial 
whole  arcjnment  of  the  proposition  seems  to  be  summed  npj 
is  this — that  negro  shivery  existed  at  the  north,  tliat  DegroJ 
slavery  was  abolished  at  the  north,  and,  tlierefore,  that  Uaetj 
north  was  too  cotd  for  negroes. 

Regarding  this  emancipation  as  the  hypotliesis,  which  give 

the  form  and  clmracter  of  the  above  theory,  it  would  be  well  j 

enongh  to  explore  its  history.    Several  causes  contributed  taj 

its  accomplishment,  and,  among  these,  the  plea  of  a  hoetilQl 

'  climate  makes  but  a  trifling  lignre. 

It  may  be  set  down  as  a  general  role,  that  slaves  are  al 
comparatively  nujiroductive  capital,  when  employed  in  thel 
tillage  of  very  small  tracts  of  land.  This  is  more  especialljj 
r*liservable,in  the  cultivation  of  all  growths,  outside  of  the  greatj 
staples  of  the  south.  In  the  instances  of  cotton,  sugar,  anc" 
tobacco,  slaves,  upon  small  plots  of  ground,  may,  to  a  certain  1 
degree,  be  profitable,  but  in  the  culture  of  grainy  under  sim- 
ilar conditions,  the  rennmeration  must  be  extremely  meagre.! 

At  the   time  slavery   prevailed  at  the   north,  the  great 
majority  of  the  planting  commnnity  were,  what  tliey  are  now,  j 
Btnall  farmers.    Tliey  worked  a  soil,  often   tlien,  not  imfre-l 
ouently  garniehed  with  stones  and  difficult  of  cultivation.     On! 
this  soil  they  grew  paltrv  crops,  which  were  only  in  bi-annual  j 
demand  of  attention.     Added  to  this,  labor  was  at  a  largaj 
,  discount  in  Europe,  emigration  was  becoming  active  and 
heavy,  and,  as  a  consequence,  free  w^orkmen  abounded  in  the 
community,  aud  coubl  be  employed  at  moderate  wa^es. 

Opposed  to  all  this,  the  sonthern  products,  for  which  a  de*j 

land  was  rapidly  building  up,  could  only  be  euccessfullyf 

tilled  witli  tlie  assistance  of  slave  labor.     Tliev  could  not.! 

ilike  the  nortliern  growths,  lie  risked  in  the  hands  of  wagereal 

|riervant& ;  and,  therefore,  white  laborers,  in  tlieir  behalf,  wer" 

ftlto^ether  unavailable. 

Tho  consequence  is  obvious.    Where  small  crops  of  onj 


kind  may  he  grown  as  well  with  the  help  of  free,  as  of  filave 
labor,  and  peniaps  cheaper,  and  where  large  crops  of  another 
kind  can  only  bo  cultivated  by  employing  elave  labor,  it  re- 
sults, that  the  large  crops  will  greatly  outbid  the  small  crops 
for  the  possession  of  slaves. 

Thns  it  turned  out,  that  the  Yankee  farmer  discovered  it 
would  be  ]>ro!i table  to  dispose  of  lijs  slaves  to  the  Virginia 
planter.  This  discovery  sharpened  his  moral  perceptions, 
and  ripened  bis  intellect  for  the  entertainment  of  these  senti- 
mental  heresies,  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  urged  with  such  die- 
tempered  pathos,  Tlie  jingle  of  the  Virginia  dollars,  which 
fretted  ninsically  against  each  other  in  his  breeches  pocket, 
aroused  the  Yankee's  philanthropy  from  its  long  torpor.  He 
huggefl  Wilberforce  with  ferocious  energy,  wept  cojnouely 
ftver  him,  abjured  the  unclean  practice,  and  grew  suddenly 
pious. 

This  suggests  the  consideration  of  another  great  canse, 
which  operated  to  abolish  slavery  at  the  north.  Tliat  self- 
interest  was  the  controlling  motive,  I  do  not  question ;  bit 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  general  sentiment  of  con- 
demnation, whicli  prevailed  everywhere  against  tlie  institu- 
tion, also  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  ite  northern  over- 
throw. 

Popular  prejudice  ran  strong  against  it.  The  relation  of 
master  and  slave  was  ignorantly  regarded,  and  its  defence 
was  throughly  en-oneous.  In  fact,  the  system  was  not  de- 
fended,  bnt  excused. 

Its  npliolders  were  mere  apologists.  Tliey  started  out  with 
the  admission  of  an  oltense,  and  their  bravest  approach  to 
advocacy  amounted  to  simple  pleas  in  extenuation.     They 

?uailed  before  the  tempest  which  was  loosed  from  Exeter 
lalL  They  acknowletiged  that  their  institntion  was  an 
enormity,  but  pleaded  that  it  was  an  inherited  and  a  necessa- 
ry evil. 

Tliis  plan  of  weak  apolopy  was  pnrsned,  nntil  the  encroach- 
ing instmcts  of  our  free-soil  neighbor  threatened  tlie  existence 
of  the  institution.  Under  the  stimulus  of  this  peril,  the  slave- 
liolders  were  nrged  into  a  closer  inspection  of  their  system. 
Evidently,  on  an  apologetic  basis,  it  could  not  stand.  No 
nation,  claiming  to  ue  enlightened,  can  long  persevere  in  a 
practice  obnoxious  to  the  nniversal  sentiment  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  which  slie,  herself,  acknowledges  to  be  wrong. 
Palpably,  then,  tlie  system  had  either  to  be  advocated  or 
abandone<l, 
I  In  the  discussion,  which  arose  under  that  necessity,  the  right- 

^H        fulness  and  policy  of  the  system  was  fully  elicited  and  an- 
WBf    nounced.    The  investigation  descended  to  the  radical  nature        - 
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and  relatioDs  of  tlie  institution,  and,  at  last,  African  slaveiy ' 
was  vindicated  upon  fnndamental  gronnds. 
t  It  18  conceived  that  ample  reasons  are  above  given  to  solve 
fHie  abolition  of  slavery  at  the  north,  without  resorting  to  the 
I  JiypntheeiB  of  a  too  vigorous  climate*  Believing  it  has  been 
FBliown  that  other  causes  7?iay  explain  it,  I  yet  undertake  to 
rorove  that  frosts  and  snows  cafuiot  explain  it;  and,  diereforei 
[that  the  objection  of  climate  is  a  groundless  objection. 

In  setting  out  on  this  nndertaking,  it  is  assumed,  as  an  ele- 
mentary propositionj  that  the  influence  of  climate,  or  any 
pailicular  class  of  people,  inust  lie  shown  in  the  population 
statistics  of  that  people;  or,  that  the  comparativo  value  of  a 
tclimate,  considered  with  reference  to  health,  must  be  exliibit- 
"ed  in  the  registry  of  births,  and  the  nuirtality  reports,  which 
taken  together,  determine  the  increase  or  decrease* 

It  only  remains  to  find  the  necessary  fiicts  and  establish 
their  correctness.     All  of  the  population  statements,  which 
interlard  this  article,  are  from  De  Bow's  census  reports  of  I 
1850.     After  this  announcement,  no  other  voucher  will  be 
required  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statistical  tacts. 

y  nder  appropriate  lieads,  in  tliese  census  returns,  will  bo 
found  full  and  circumstantial  records  of  the  health,  sex,  age, 
and  average  increase  of  the  negro  population  of  the  United 
States,  in  eitlier  division  of  the  country.  From  these  recordi 
may  be  deduced  the  comparative  clemency  of  the  climate 
above  and  below  the  line  of  SG""  30'. 

The  following  summary  exhibits  the  general  average  of  < 
negro  increase,  respectively,  in  tlio  slaveholding  and  non- ' 
slaveholding  States.    The  estimates  embrace  a  period  of  fifty 
years,  beginning  in  the  year  1800  ; 

Esiimuie  of  increase  in  the  slaveholding  Siiit£S* 


1800  to  1810. 

88.52 


1820. 

30.04 


1880. 

32.23 


1840. 

23.51 


1850. 

27.40 


EaUmate  increase  in  the  fion-alavekolding  States, 
isoototsia  1820.  ism  i64o.  i8i»a 

27.19  15.43         15.65         21.80  14.38 


Tliese  averages,  it  will  be  seen,  are  estimated  upon  decade i 
from  1800  to  1850.    To  obtain  tlie  annual  average  of  increasci 
it  is  necessary  to  take  the  average  of  the  averages.     Tliis  . 
calciVhition  suoavs  that,  whereas  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the 
slaveholding  is  about  three  per  cenL^  the  ratio  of  the  increa^, 
in  the  non-slaveholding,  is  near  about  two  per    ceni.  j)tT  ' 

While  on  tHs  comparison,  and  the  remarks  pertinent  to  ir 
it  is  wtjll  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  object  of  this  paper  is  noti 
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to  advocate  the  snperior  stiitableness  of  tlie  northern  over  the 
scnitliern  climate  for  a  system  of  African  &laverj%  but  to 
vindicate  the  northern  climate  against  the  charge  of  hostility 
to  the  noffro  const!  tut  ion. 

Returning  to  the  comparison,  it  is  observed,  that  the  ave- 
rage in  the  shive  States  is  fully  cms  per  cent,  larger  than  the 
mtio  of  iiicreaee  in  the  free-soil  Statee,  Before  enumerating 
the  caufiCB,  which  may  possihly  explain  this  di&parity,  it  may 
be  contended  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  difference,  that,  even 
admitting  it  as  it  stands,  unsoftened  by  explanation,  ac- 
knowledging the  fact  of  the  greater  southern  increase  just  as 
it  is  recorded,  without  examining  into  the  reasons  of  the 
smaller  northern  increascj  yet^  that  no  fatal  discredit  thereby 
attaches  to  the  colder  climate,  and  that  a  ratio  of  increaBe  of 
two  per  €€7it,  pet  anrmnij  so  far  as  the  question  of  latitude  Is 
involved,  justifies  the  employment  of  any  slave  population, 
among  whom  such  rate  of  increase  is  observed. 

But  there  are  circumstances  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  this  question  of  northern  per  centage,  wliich  preatly 
qualify  the  signiticance  of  the  statistics  by  which  tnis  per 
centage  is  determined. 

The  first  great  explanatory  fact,  which  of  itself  %vonld  solve 
tJie  question,  is  furnished  in  the  condition  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation at  the  North. 

The  inexorable  Iiistory  of  the  negro,  when  emancipated 
from  the  restraints  of  elaverv — his  inveterate  instinct.s  to  vaga- 
bondage, his  profound  and  invincible  indolence,  his  uncon- 
querable dcfiire  for  self-indulgence,  hisdegrading,  euperstidous, 
and  hiB  inevitable  descent  into  barbarism — have  been  urged  so 
orf'ten  by  our  writei*s,  and  illustrated  by  go  many  startling  ex- 
amples from  aliroad,  that  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  discues 
them  here.  Tliey  address  themselves  to  us  from  every  place 
where  emancipation  has  been  tried,  and  from  no  where,  more 
eloquently,  than  trom  the  free  negroes  of  the  North,  Isolated 
hy  a  bitter  eliissqiroscription,  and  unimpelled  by  the  magnet- 
iSDi  of  a  Buporior  will  to  provide  for  daily  wants,  they  exhibit 
tk  wretclied  squalor,  and  an  abjectness  of  poverty,  which  rarely 
distress  the  eve* 

Under  sucli  a  condition  of  things,  the  marvel  is,  not  that 
the  ratio  is  so  small,  nor  that  it  is  as  large  as  it  is,  but  that 
there  is  any  ratio  of  increase  at  all.  Yet,  there  is  a  ratio  of 
incj'ease,  and  that,  too,  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum ,'  and  tlio 
question  arises,  if  the  negroes  of  the  Korth  have  thus  mul- 
tiplied under  abnormal  circumstances,  how  fast  would  they 
iuoroase,  if  the  guards  and  ftistering  protection  of  a  humane 
a)'stera  of  servitude  w^ere  extended  over  them  ?  Nor  are  we 
left  only  to  speculate  upon  tbeir  improved  welfare  under 
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sTicli  a  cliatige  of  government,    A  state  of  tljings,  analaeonS^ 
to  tlie  one  proposed,  and  now  existing  in  the  Northern  slave 
States,  illufit rates,  and  pnietically  exemplifies  tlie  bappy  work- 
inma  of  eiich  a  r^overninent. 

Ill  Maryland  and  in  Delaware,  and  in  the  mcnintainoiis 
regions  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  the  eliniate  is  to  the  full  as' 
inelonieut  as  in  tlie  Northern  States  and  TerritorieB.  Wien,' 
therefore,  it  is  shown  that,  in  these  latiludes,  the  brawniest 
and  the  heidthiest  negroes  of  the  Sontbern  country  are  grown, 
no  reason  apj^eai-s  why  they  should  not,  under  slavery,  thrivo' 
as  heartily  in  the  free-soil  conimnnities. 

This  description  of  the  negroes  in  the  border  slave  States 
will  be  endorsed  by  every  man  who  has  had  occasion  to  criti- 
cise their  condition,  and  slionld  temper  the  tone  of  those  who 
advucate  the  utter  fatality  of  cold  to  negro  pr<>sperity. 

Another  prominent  cause,  in  the  solution  of  the  small  in- 
crement in  the  free  States,  is  supplied  by  the  mixed  character 
of  their  colored  race.  Perhaps  the  truth  of  no  hypothesis  in 
physiology  is  more  generally  attested,  than  that  hybrids  are 
maiidy  unproductive,  and  strongly  disposed  to  absolute 
barreiines.^.  All  of  animated  nature  teems  with  examples  of 
its  truth.    Illufetrations  of  it  are  to  be  observed  wherever  ono 

(type  is  crossed  upon  another.  Added  to  %vant  of  fertility,  a 
charactenstic  feature  of  the  mongrel,  is  luck  of  nervous  vigor 
and  general  physical  stamen.  Ibese  traits  are  especially  ex- 
eniplitied  in  the  mixed  progeny  of  the  whites  and  blacl^,  and 
of  a  consequence,  in  this  progeny,  are  exhibited  great  bodily 
ill-health,  and  a  large  per  centum  of  early  deaths. 

Keeping  in  view  the  nuproductiveness  of  this  class,  we  find'  | 
that,  whereas,  in  the  slaveliolding  States,  the  iiinlattoes  con- 
stitute a  proportion  of  only  (me-ninih  in  the  negro  pojmlation, 
they  nuike  up  iu  the  uon-slaveholding  States  one-half  of  their 
colored  inhabitants.  Willi  so  large  an  unproductive  element 
in  the  population  of  one  section,  and  so  small  an  unj^rod active 
element  in  the  population  of  another  section,  it  is  no  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  one  should  be  much' 
heavier  than  the  ratio  of  increase  iu  the  other.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  burden  is  rather  thrown  ou  the  South  to  show  why, ' 
10  the  face  of  this  fact,  the  comparative  ratio  of  her  inoreaso  ^ 
is  not  larger  tlian  it  is. 

Having  discussed  the  rate  of  fecundity  in  the  Korthem'J 
States,  and  the  causes  elucidating  it,  the  other  element  whichj 
entei^  into  tlie  detennination  of  average  increase  naturally  ] 
presents  itself.  It  has  been  seen  upon  wliat  excellent  grounaa] 
the  greater  procreation  among  the  Soutliern  slaves  is  based j 
and  it  is  now  left  to  compare  the  rates  of  mortiUiif/  among  th^ 
negroes  of  the  two  regions. 
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Concei\"ing,  tbat  for  tLe  purpose  now  in  view,  the  climate 
of  the  extreme  Northern  slave  States  fairly  represents  the 
climate  of  the  Western  States  and  TerritorieSj  I  Iiave  selected, 
in  tlie  following  comparison,  the  average  rate  of  mortality  in 
the  States  of  Ddaware^  Manjland^  Missouri^  and  Virginia^ 
and  a  like  average  in  ih^d  ^iVit^^  oi  Ltmisiaiia^  IliMisifij^jii^ 
AluhamGy  and  Georgia,  as  re8}>cctively  showing  the  per 
centum  of  mortality  in  a  Southern  and  a  Xorthern  latitude : 

Average  per  centum  of  mortality  in  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Misfionri,  and  Virginia. ♦ 1 .482 

In  Louisiana,  Mississippij  Alabama,  and  Georgia 1.723 

The  larger  fruitfulness  of  the  Southern  is  thus,  to  some  ex- 
tentj  offset  hy  the  smaller  mortality  of  tlie  Northern  States ; 
for  altliough  none  are  horn  at  the  South,  yet  fewer,  in  a  given 
time,  die  at  the  North. 

Looking  at  all  these  fact^,  it  eecms  not  unwarrantable  to 
believe,  tliat  if,  in  place  of  the  mixed  and  diseased  negro 
dase  at  the  North,  a  pure  and  vigorous  type  was  substituted, 
and  over  this  a  slave  administration  erected,  the  present  dis- 
parity in  the  rates  of  increase  of  the  free  and  slaveholding 
States  would  notably  disappear. 

Another  argument,  w^Iiicn,  though  it  only  negatively  com- 
bats the  idea  that  cold  is  tiUal  to  negroes,  is  yet  in  positive 
conflict  with  the  received  opinion  that  they  must  thrive  in 
the  tropics,  is  realized  in  the  State  of  the  British  West  Indies. 

On  the  basis  of  the  received  opiniun,  the  argument  in  favor 
of  the  AVest  Indies,  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  would 
be  correctly  stated,  thus: 

The  nearer  a  negro  is  to  the  equator,  the  more  thrifty  he  is, 
San  Domingo  is  iieai*er  to  the  equator  than  the  United  States; 
therefore,  tlie  negroes  in  San  Domingo  ai'e  more  thrifty  than 
the  negroeB  in  the  United  Statea. 

This  is  the  argument  of  the  doctrine  put  in  its  simplest  form; 
and  yet,  how  a[>palliiigly  do  tlie  statement  of  travelers,  and  the 
facts  of  statistics,  contradict  and  belie  its  conclusion.  In  con- 
trast with  the  unrivaled  ])rc>sperity  of  tlie  American  negro,  San 
Domingo  presents  a  picture  of  thorough  defelitution,  and 
noisome  wretchedness,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  olfends  the 
eye  no  where  else  on  the  inliabited  eartb. 

Statistical  records  show  us,  that  for  every  on^  negro  im* 
porteil  to  the  United  States,  from  eight  to  ten  are  now  to  be 
found ;  whereas,  for  every  jiue  imported  to  the  Isle  of  San 
Domingo,  but  tVoni  a/w  to  two  can  at  prt^sent  be  discovered. 

Nor  is  this  explained  by  the  attiiction  of  freedom,  with 
which  England  persecuted  her  West  India  possessions.  This 
frightful  descent  towards  ultimate  depopulalion  was  not  ia- 
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angTirated  by  tlie  act  of  emaBcipaHon  passed  by  the  BritisSj 
Parliament  It  dated  from  the  earliest  importation  of  slaves  Jl 
find  even  under  the  reign  of  white  proprietors^  it  attainedj 
finch  fearful  inipetns,  that  at  the  time  emancipation  took  etfect|i 
put  of  the  071S  7mllum  and  seven  hundred  thmisaiid  negrooOT 
tvho  had  been  imported  to  the  Indies,  only  nx  hundred  thm^^ 
sand  remained  for  the  curse  of  freedom  to  descend  upon. 

Since  the   abolition  of  shivery,  this  ratio  of  decrease  lis 
largely  augmented,  and  the  unfortunate  negroes  are  marchingd 
^'itli  appalling  strides  towards  absolute  extioction,  1 

Whetlier  or  not  there  are  some  great  reasons  nuderlyingj 
the  naked  statistics  in  the  history  of  slavery  on  the  Islands  \ 
which  would  reconcile  it  to  the  approved  theory,  that  thejj 
area  of  the  institution  is  circumscribed  by  nature,  I  do  not'j 
nndertake  to  say.  But  be  that  as  it  may,,  it  cannot  be  dcnied|J 
that  up  to  this  time,  the  experiment  in  the  British  West  In* 
dies,  towers  up  massively  in  the  records  of  African  slavery  m¥ 
open  rebellion  against  the  popular  dogma,  that  negroes,  under'; 
slavery,  in  a  tropical  latitude,  are  necessarily  prosperous. 

Some  space  has  been  devoted  to  tliis  tirat  division  of  thai 
article,  because  it  discusses  the  objection,  which  strikes  radi-.J 
cally  at  the  suggested  extension  of  slavery,  and,  because  npoa 
the  truth  of  its  propo&itions,  is  built  the  whole  scheme  of  theA 
argument    Having  reached  that  point,  at  which  it  is  believed  I 
that  tlie  objection  of  climate  may  be  fairly  tleemed  as  an- 
swered,  the  discussion  passes  to  the  second  division,  which 
undertakes  to  consider — 

"  The  value  of  negro  lahor  at  the  2fortK  «^  compared  with 
thai  of  negro  Imor  at  ih^  SonihP 

Setting  ont  of  view  the  question  of  climate,  it  will  bo  readily  ' 
conceded  that  the  negro  is  as  capable  as  the  white  man  in  tlie 
culture  of  all  growths  common  to  the  higher  latitudes.     la 
other  words,  that  there  is  notlnng  in  the  cultivation  of  those 
growths  which  requires  the  exertion  of  particular  skill.    There* 
tore,  a  fair  estimate  of  the  annual  worth  of  a  white  man's  la- 
bor at   the  North  will  accurately  measure  the  value  of  a 
ne^o^s  labor  under  like  circumstanccR.     As  the  justest  means 
of  ascertaining  this  information,  a  full  enumeration  will  be- 1 
made  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the   free   States,  the*] 
average  quantity  that  each  man  can  successfully  cultivate, 
and  tie  average  j)rice  wlucli  each  product  conunands  in  the 
pubUc  market. 

Tlie  article  of  wheat  is  raised  in  immeasurably  larger  qn an* 
titles  than  any  other  article  of  produce  grown  in  the  free-soil 
region  of  the  West.    The  facts  germaiu  to  its  production  are,f 
theretbrcj  fii*st  compiled. 
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Tlie  lands  in  the  western  eonntry,  of  which  the  black  prai- 
rie lands  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  a  fair  type,  are  capable 
of  producing  annually  from  twenfi/  to  Jtfti/  bnshels  of  \vheat 
to  the  acre.  The  size  of  the  crop  depends  upon  a  variety  of 
natural  fortnitiea,  bnt  rarely  ascends  above  the  latter  or  sinks 
below  the  former  of  these  two  extremes.  An  estimate,  there- 
fore, of  twemtfj'Jive  busliels  per  acre,  annimllj,  would  he  an 
extremely  moderate  average- 

The  continnous  system  of  labor,  which  is  essential  to  the 
tillas^e  of  the  Southern  staples,  not  bein^  demanded  in  th« 
pro^iuetion  of  wheat,  it  follows,  that  one  Imnd  may  attend  a 
mnch  larger  nnmber  of  acres  sown  in  wheat  than  is  appor- 
tioned to  a  single  hand  planted  in  cotton*  Accordingly,  w<j 
find,  in  Illinois,  that  one  man  may  cultivate  forty  acres  of 
wheat  Tliis,  in  truth,  is  a  very  low  estimate;  for  since  the 
introduction  of  the  various  cutting  and  thrashing  macliines 
into  agricidtnre  at  the  North,  one  man  is  competent  to  plant 
and  harvest  a  mnch  more  considerable  quantity  than  is  grown 
on  forty  acres.  Eut  reducing  the  average  to  the  estimate  of 
forty  acres,  and  calculating  upon  this  the  ascertained  product 
per  aero  of  twenty-tivo  bushels,  we  iind,  as  a  net  result,  that 
one  man  in  the  'iVestern  States  is  capable  of  producing  on4 
tkousand  hmhels  of  wlwat  per  annum. 

The  market  value  of  this,  as  of  other  products,  is  extremely 
fluctuating ;  and  during  the  course  of  perhaps  every  half  de- 
cade, runs  a  gamut  of  prices,  beginning  at  thirty  cenU  and 
ending  at  two  dollars  per  bushel. 

Preserving  a  uniformly  reduced  standard  of  estimation,  the 
average  price  of  wheat  ia  stated  nt  ffty  cenU  per  bushel} 
multiply  this  upon  the  annual  result  of  one  thousand  bushels, 
and  the  calculation  shows  that  the  proceeds  of  one  man's  la- 
bor, in  the  single  item  of  wheat,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  Jiv4 
hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

In  the  production  of  corn,  also,  as  nnight  be  gathered  from 
the  prodigious  quanlities  of  it  shipped  annually  to  the  South- 
em  ports,  tlie  lands  of  the  West  are  peculiarly  adapted,  Ttie 
customary  yield  of  corn  is  from  forty  to  one  hundred  bushels 
per  acre;  but,  for  present  purposes,  the  average  will  be  taken 
at  the  lowest  estimate.  Of  this  corn,  one  man  can  handily 
till  twenty-five  acres,  which  adds  up  as  his  yearly  proiUielion 
one  thonsand  bushels,  Iteserving/'owr  hundred  bushels  of 
this  for  domestic  consumption,  «i>  hundredh\\^\\^\^  remain  for 
market.  The  prices  of  this  article  seldom  sinks  to  twenty 
eents  per  busliel;  yet,  assuming  that  to  be  its  average  price, 
we  have  in  the  item  of  corn  o7i€  hundred  and  eighty  aoUirrs 
as  the  annual  result  of  each  hand's  work. 

Ab  much  land  may  be  appropriated  to  meadows  as  the  pro 
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prietor  can  afford  to  reserv^e ;  but,  jiiBt  dow,  twenty  acres  will 
be  regarded  ha  the  customary  {pmntuoi.  From  these  meadows 
two  tona  of  hay  totlie  acre  may  be  gathered.  Keeping  back 
one-third  of  this  for  home  uses,  the  balauco  is  sent  to  market, 
and  for  diis  balance  we  of  the  South  pay  from  tweoty  to 
thirty-iive  dollars  per  ton.  But  reducing  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  producer  \n  fen  dollars  per  ton,  it  is  found  that  in  the  item 
of  hay  two  hundred  and  Sirventy  dollars  per  hand  is  realized. 

As  a  tinul  result,  therefore,  it  is  discovered  that  the  farmer 
in  the  West^  on  the  articles  of  whuat,  corn,  and  hay,  may  net' 
a  yearly  revenue  of  nitie  humlred  and  jifty  dollars  fi/r  eoery 
laborer  he  employs. 

There  are  numerous  other  small  products,  such  as  Irish  po- 
tatoes,  which  are  prolific  and  ^^aluable ;  apples,  wliic!i,  in  largo 
quantities,  are  exceedingly  remunerative;  and  other  trifling 
growths  of  a  farm,  which,  if  taken  into  account,  would  en- 
large the  above  stated  result  consideraldy  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  tliousand  doOars.  To  be  sure  these  last  are  minor 
matters,  but  trivial  results,  repeatedly  multiplied,  sw^ell  into 
colossal  aggregates, 

Ynnn  this  yearly  income,  the  Southern  planter,  removed  to 
the  West,  would  have  but  a  trifling  subtraction  to  make  for 
the  exi>ensc8  of  his  negroes.  Almost  every  article  of  cou* 
sumpti^ui  would  be  produced  at  home,  and  one  hundred  and 
iifty  dollars  per  annum  woidd  three  times  more  than  purchase 
the  addilional  requirements  of  each  individual  slave.  Allow*- 
ing,  however,  these  additional  expenses  to  reach  $150,  there 
is  left  eifj/d  hundred  dollars  as  the  annual  value  of  a  negro  s 
labor  at  the  North, 

It  has  been  objected  that,  for  a  large  season  of  the  year,  a 
negro  North  would  not  be  employed ;  that  he  would  be  en- 
gaged in  the  seed  and  harvest  time,  but  that  in  the  long  in- 
terim he  would  have  nothing  to  do.  In  the  first  place,  the 
soundness  of  the  proposition  is  very  questionable,  which  ad- 
vocates that  there  is  any  season  of  the  year  M^iich  may  not  on 
cxevy  farm  be  turned  to  profitable  account.  And,  in  the 
secoiul  phice,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  pobsiblc  moment,  whetlier 
the  slave  is  employed  the  whole  or  a  |>art  of  the  year.  He 
does  not  consume  any  more  wjiile  idle  than  when  at  work, 
and  tlie  great  fact  remains,  tlmt  be  can  clear  $800  j)<?r  annum. 
Whether  he  does  it  by  the  labor  of  one  day,  or  the  lubor  of  thre^ 
hundred  and  slxty-Jire  days,  does  not  by  i>ne  scintilla  increase 
the  sum  of  his  earnings,  nor  lessen  the  sum  of  hig  exi>enses* 

It  is  next  to  be  observed,  that  we  do  not  tind  in  the  Western 
States  and  Tcn-i tones  the  objections,  which  are  so  fatjil  to 
the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  jN'ew  England  States — a  scarcity! 
of  land,  and  a  rock-sown  and  sterile  soil. 
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InBumerablo  millioDs  of  %nrgin  acres  lie  id  tiie  great  Wesf, 
which,  under  the  vigorous  dominion  of  our  labor  sybteni,  would 
*'  bourgeon  and  bloasonij"  into  the  fairest  agricultural  land* 
icapes  that  adorn  tlio  earth. 

Another  inducement  held  out  to  the  agriculturalist,  is  found 
in  the  admirable  manner  in  which  theee  lundri  dittribtite 
themselves.  They  expand  into  illimitable  vi&iong  of  verdur- 
ous and  unwooded  lields,  into  aeas  and  heaving  oceans  of 
prairies,  which  to  the  dred  eye  give  back  the  impretittion  tliat 
the  world  is  all  grass,  and  waves  continuously. 

For  these  knds,  all  that  is  required,  is,  that  a  fence  be  built, 
and  that  their  bowels  be  mowed  with  plows,  and  every  seed 
given  into  their  teeming  wombs,  is  fraught  witJi  prolitic  re- 
sults. 

In  the  South,  on  the  contrary,  before  tlie  soil  of  tlie  Missis- 
sippi bottom  can  be  prepared  for  cultivatiMn,  it  requires  an 
expenditure  of  labor  equivalent  to  $100  jjcr  acre.  So  tliatjn 
reality,  the  investment  of  labor,  necessary  to  Jit  the  Mississippi 
lands  fur  planting,  is  adequate  to  achieve  a  moderate  for- 
tune in  the  ehainpagne  country  of  the  West, 

Kow,  it  is  to  be  seen,  what  oflsetting  items  the  South  can 
furnish,  to  balance  the  imposing  array  of  net  results  exhibi- 
ted by  our  western  farmers. 

With  ue,  the  great  staples,  of  cotton  and  sugar,  include  the 
only  contributions  whico  are  made  to  tiie  public  markets. 

When  the  Southern  planter  makes  his  annual  shipment  of 
c<itton  or  sugar  to  New  Urleans,  and  receives  from  his  mer- 
chant the  account  sales  of  the  same,  his  connection  with  the 
public,  in  the  character  of  producer,  is  at  once  disftulved. 
Everything  else,  or  rather  the  nothing  else,  which  is  grown 
on  tlie  plantation  remains  whero  it  grows. 

Tlie  capacity  of  our  Southern  lands  for  the  production  of 
cotton,  I  shall  not  discuss.  The  capacity  is  different  in  dif- 
furent  localities — in  some,  being  equal  to  the  growth  of  more 
than  one  bale,  and  in  othei"s,  inadequate  to  the  production  of 
half  a  bale  p^-r  acre.  The  determination  of  this  question  is 
not  essential  to  the  present  discussion.  All  the  information, 
needed  in  tltis  comparison,  is  supplied  by  asccrUduing  how 
many  bales  of  cotton  a  negro  is  capable  *)f  producing  annu- 
ally. 

Ten  hilc^  to  the  hand  will  be  assumed  as  the  general  aver- 
age throughout  tlit  cotton  region  ;  althou^^di  this  assumption, 
outside  of  the  immediate  bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  is  nothing 
lees  than  a  playful  absurdity.  In  vastly  the  greater  luirt  of 
the  districts  where  cotton  is  grown,  from^/i^w  to  tieven  bales  to 
the  hand,  may  be  regarded  as  a  princely  average.  Yet,  with 
the  view  of  showing  how  competent  is   the  negro  at  the 
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North  to  compete  with  the  negro  at  the  South,  the  eonthem  ^ 
figures  are  put  at  tlie  highest,  and  the  northern  figures  at  thej 
loweBt  average  notch.    Thus,  ten  hales  to  the  hand,  will  bo^ 
allowed  m  the  average  product,  five  hundred  pounds  to  th€ 
bale,  as  the  average  weight,  and  ten  cents  per  pound  as  the 
average  price. 

Onthe  hasiB  of  these  inflated  estimates,  the  gross  yield  perl 
hand  is  shown  to  be  $500  per  annum.  When  this  issaid,^ 
alt  is  said.  Nothing  under  heaven  remains  behind  by  whick  j 
the  aunuul  average  may  be  enlarged.  No  tbrce  is  diverted 
the  cultivation  of  minor  growths ;  every  other  creature  of  the  i 
vegetable  kingdom  is  neglected,  and  all  agricultural  ener-J 
gy  concentriites  on  the  imperial  staple.  Thus  it  results,  that^ 
the  food  and  clothing  of  slaves,  and  every  other  expense  in- 
cident to  a  plantation,  must  be  deducted  from  the  gross  re-  | 
cemts  of  the  cotton  crop. 

It  is  true,  that  on  many  places,  enough  of  com  and  meat« 
is  made  to  supply  the  annual  wants,  but  this  is  chiefly  on  tlidii 
interior  and  rolling  lands,  where  rarely  more  tlian  six  baletl] 
to  the  hand  are  grown.     In    the  MisBissipin  bottom,  whereJ 
tlie  great  yields  are  to  be  found,  not  more  t!ian  one  out  of 
twenty  plantei*s  makes  these  necessaries  at  home;  thej  allegei| 
tliat  it  is  cheaper  to  purchase  these  things,  than  to  set  apart> 
the  land  and  force  essential  to  their  production. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  then,  that  whenever  an- 
average  of  ten  bales  to  the  hand  is  produced,  the  items  of 
meat  and  corn  are  procured  from  abroad ;  and,  therefore,  if vj 
ten  bales  to  the  hand  are  to  be  taken  as  the  average  in  all  the* 
cotton  regit U19,  it  must  be  coupled  with  the  condition  that* 
bacon  and  bread  are  not  made  at  home. 

From  the  gross  result  of  $500  to  the  hand,  therefore,  must 
idl  the  cost  of  domestic  consumption  be  subtracted.  This 
consumption  is  perhaps  more  considerable  than  one  un versed 
in  plantation  details  would  incline  to  believe.  It  has  a 
mountainous  look  to  the  eyes  of  the  desponding  planter,  and 
mounts  lip  under  his  rueful  nose,  until,  finally,  Irom  three  /itsn^ 
df\*€l  to  three  h und reel  and Jifty  dollars^  more  than  compv«»- 
he-ud  the  annual  value  of  a  negro's  lahor  at  the  South, 

In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  I  exceed  the  truth,  when  I  ^tate 
tliat  there  is  hardly  a  planter  in  the  cotton  country    wltoj 
would  not  accept  $250  per  annum  as  the  fair  equivalent  of  a 
negroes  services.  « 

In  sugar,  the  gross  receipts  are  considerably  larger  tlian  in 
cotton  ;  but  tliey  are  frightfully  reduced  by  the  inhuman  cata- 
logue of  plantation  expenses.  The  dullest  grower  of  sugar 
^^plodes  into  eloquence,  when  he  enlarges  on  the  barbar 

%  style  in  which  these  expenseg  deplete  his  yearly  income. 
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On  the  sugar,  as  on  the  cotton  places  of  the  Miseiseippi 
river,  nothing  is  raised,  and  everything  is  bought.  Added  Do 
this,  a  considerable  capital  is  on  the  sugar  places^  necessarily 
invested  in  machinery,  and  tliie  machinery  requires  the  nn- 
gnent  of  a  largo  annual  appropriation  to  keep  it  smoothly  in 
play.  So  that,  everything  considered,  it  may  he  safely  con- 
eluded,  tliat  the  net  receipts  of  a  cotton  and  a  sngar  place, 
with  an  equal  number  of  hands,  do  not,  for  any  given  time, 
very  materially  vary, 

liut  to  put  the  comparison  on  the  most  liberal  footing  for 
the  South,  the  average  per  hand  will  be  raised,  and  for  every 
negro  employed  on  a  cotton  or  a  sugar  place,  it  will  be  allowed 
that  the  planter  nets  the  sum  of  $400  per  annum.  Compare 
this  with  the  calculated  value  of  a  negroes  work  in  the  higher 
latitude,  and  there  te  exhibited  in  favor  of  the  planter,  in 
Western  States  or  Territories,  an  annual  balance  of  $400  per 
hand. 

Now,  from  this  balance,  a  great  and  vital  fact  is  elicited. 
It  is  this.  That  admitting  the  climate,  South,  to  be  even  otu 
hundred  per  cent  better  for  the  negro  than  the  climate  North, 
yet,  that  African  slavery  in  one  would  be  as  remunerative 
as  African  slavery  in  the  other.  For  allow  that  just  lia!f  as 
many  negroes  are  born  at  the  North  as  are  born  at  the  Soutli, 
or,  that  for  every  one  that  dies  at  the  South,  two  die  at  the 
North ;  nevertlieleBS,  as  one  negro's  efervices  at  the  North  is 
equivalent  to  the  work  of  two  negroes  at  the  South,  it  fullows, 
On  either  suppoeition^  that  the  net  proceeds  of  negro  labor  in 
one  would  equal  the  net  proceeds  of  negro  labor  in  the  other 
section. 

In  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  it  must  be  alloived  that  th*fr 
objection  of  climate  sinks  into  subordinate  importance. 

1  believe  that  the  facts,  collated  in  the  preceeding  para- 
graphs, go  far  to  establish  the  proposition,  that  for  all  obje€' 
lions  heretofore  advanced,  our  p!an  of  slavery  would  work  in 
the  westei'n  countiy  with  highly  satisfactory  results.  Tha 
only  thing  which  might  obstruct  its  triumphant  operation,  is, 
that  the  demand  for  negroes  would  not  meet  with  a  sufficient 
supply.  Therefore,  in  this  third  and  last  division,  the  diacns- 
iion  embraces — 

*'  A  hrirf  considerafton  of  the  reopening  of  th4  dam-trade^ 
as  connected  with  the  suc<}essful  inirodtiction  of  slave  lobar 
into  the  Western  States  and  tetritaries.'*^ 

All  of  the  tjthieal  aspects  of  this  subject  have  bt-en  scruti- 
nized with  snch  searching  candor,  an^  treated  with  so  much 
ability  by  Mr.  Spratt,  of  South  Carolina,  that  I  shall  consider 
it  sheerly  as  a  question  of  policy,  Mr,  Spratt's  oxpositioni 
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have  as  tTif>ronglily  established  the  sound  morality  of  thi 
trade,  that  I  proceed,  with  the  abstract  right  of  tho  traffic,* 
taken  as  eooceded. 

It  has  been  seen  that,  with  negroes  at  even  their  present 
pHoes,  it  would  be  profitable  to  employ  them  on  the  grain 
farms  of  the  West     But  as  things  now  are,  the  Western  sup- 
ply of  uegroes  would  have  to  be  obtained  trom  the  Soutn, 
and  Bitiiated  aa  that  section  i^,  it  could  not  stand  the  draught,  i 
The  Sonth  is  already  pinched  fur  labor,  and  the  smallest  enb- 1 
traction  from  her  working  class  would  send  the  price  of  j 
negroes  to  a  monstrous  height.     The  West  and  South  would  j 
thus  be  forced  into  a  competition  for  the  poasessiou  of  elaveSij 
and  in  this  struggle,  the  West,  though  now  the  more  profi-j 
table  field  for  African  slaves,  would,  in  tlie  end^  be  incurablj] 
defeated»    That  Puch  wotdd  be  the  issue  of  the  contest,  a  fe\ 
considerations  sutfice  to  demouBtrate, 

Cotton  has  become  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  world. 
the  daily  subsistence  and  the  lives  of  thousands,  and  the 
poHtical  peace,  and  commercial  importance  of  nations,  measur- 
ably depend  upon  its  successful  culture.  Suppress  it  for  a 
single  twclve-ninntlis,  and  such  mad  cries  wonla  burst  loose 
from  the  famislied  lips  of  England  86  might  shake  the  sta^i 
bility  of  her  ancient  throne. 

The  Southern  States  are  the  principal  producers  of  this] 
commodity.    They  ccftitrol  its  foreign  and  domestic  markets ;  [ 
and,  therefore,  any  cause  which  tends  to  increase  or  lessen  the 
expense  of  producing  cotton  in  America,  inflates  or  depresses  1 
its  market  vahie.     But  being  a  TwceMitt/,  it  must  be  had,  and 
since  it  must  be  had,  no  expense  can  defeat  its  cultivation. 
Thus  it  follows,  that  however  great  the  price  of  ne^oes  may] 
become,  yet  as  negroes  are  essential  to  the  production  of  1 
cotton,  the  price  of  cotton  mnst  inexorably  keep  pace  with  [ 
the  value  of  slavce.     If,  therefore,  from  any  canse,  the  price  J 
of  negroes  were  tn  reacli  an  average  of  $5,000  per  head,  they 
woula  yet  be  employed  on  the  Southern  plantations,  and  the! 
price  of  cotton  would  of  necessity  advance  in  proportion* 

With  regard  to  the  products  of  the  West,  on  the  other  hand,] 
A  VQry  material  difterence  is  to  be  observed.  Tlie  price  of  I 
f/rain  would  not  necessai'ily  vary  with  tlie  price  of  negroe8,| 
fi>r  the  conclusive  reason,  that  the  cultivation  of  grain  would] 
not  necessarily  depend  on  the  labor  of  negroes.  White  men  j 
do,  and  wdiite  men  could  again  answer  all  agricultural  de-j 
mandg.  Obviously  then,  negroes  at  t!ic  Nor  til,  above  a  cer- 1 
tain  price,  would  cease  to  be  productive  capilab  It  may  bej 
set  down  as  a  consequence  then,  that  whenever  the  North  andj 
the  South  bid  for  African  slaves,  the  South  will  assuredly  bea 
them  oft*. 
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Tlie  sovereign,  and  the  only  means  of  preventing  this  con- 
flict of  iuterestB,  is  to  re-open  the  trade  witli  Africa,  All  in- 
harmonious colliaiong  wonld  thus  be  avoided,  the  prices  of 
nefi^oes  wonld  fall  to  a  moderate  standard,  the  entire  West 
could  be  amply  supplied,  and  the  great  hiatus,  wrought  by 
Sonthern  importatiun  in  the  negro  popniatirm  of  Missouri , 
Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  would  he  rapidly  tilled  up. 

To  the  Southern  man,  it  would  be  useless  to  enlarge  upon 
the  many  and  multiplying  advantages  that  would  accrue  to 
Southern  interests  under  the  active  operation  of  the  slave- 
trade.  The  hugely  iucreafted  value  of  new  lands,  the  redemp* 
tion  of  old  landi^,  tlie  rapid  multiplication  of  slave-holdei*s,  and 
the  general  enrichment  of  the  South,  resulting  from  this  tralHc, 
!iave  been  argued  so  cogently,  and  with  such  a  luminonti 
array  of  details,  tliat  it  would  be  worse  than  vain  to  advocate 
them  here. 

It  is  to  the  happy  influence  which  the  trade  might  exercise 
upon  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  West,  that  the  attention 
ot  the  Southern  citizens  is  particularly  invited.  Open  this 
commerce  in  negroes,  and  not  only  U  the  incretised  prosperitj* 
of  the  South  secured  J  hut  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  Western  Staters  and  Territories  will  resume  or  adopt 
the  institution  of  slavery.  Tims,  the  immediate  and  narrow 
interests  of  section,  and  the  more  remote  hut  larger  pupose  of 
future  expansion,  prompt  the  Southern  people  to  advocate  the 
great  measure. 

To  the  Northern  people  the  traffic  will  address  itself  with 
uniform  success,  when  they  realize  that  African  slavery  is 
adapted  to  their  climate  and  growth.  Tlie  exterminating  war, 
which  morality  has  waged  upon  the  system,  is  jirosecuted 
witli  a  weakening  sinew.  The  thorough  and  candid  sifting 
which  the  institution  lias  undergone,  has  fixed  it  npnn  its  true 
basis,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  illogical  to  conclude,  tliat 
inasmuch  as  slavery  was  discarded  under  the  united  iniluence 
of  self  interest  and  compunctions  visltings^  it  would  be  rein- 
•ft^ted,  if  the  same  self  interest  prompts  it,  and  no  sentimental 
"scruples  combated  it. 

In  fact,  several  papers  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  have  already 
advocated  a  moderate  infusion  of  the  negro  element  into  the 
labor  economy  of  the  States.  This  advocacy  was  based  on  a 
want,  which  is  being  generally  felt  tliorougliout  the  freesoil 
States — the  want  of  a  sufficient  and  reliable  class  of  hiborens. 
For  houeehold  and  for  fanning  pm^poses,  the  Western  planters, 
as  a  general  rule,  are  dependant  upon  raw  employees  import- 
ed from  abroad.  An  uncouth  miscellany  of  Irish,  Dutch,  and 
Germans,  comprise  the  hired  workmen  of  the  North,  The 
majority  of  these  are  Irishj  the  general  of  whom  greatly  unfits 
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them  for  the  duties  they  are  employed  to  fulfill.    Tliey  are  as  ^ 
capricious  as  only  sons— lacking  m  priuciple,  impatient  of  con-  ' 
trol,  disposed  to  cliuler  and  whiskey,  and  in  the  main,  unreli- 
ahle  for  the  purposes  of  tiie  house  and  field.     And  even  tliefce 
are  hcctaiiing  scarce*    The  increase  of  wages  in  Europe,  and 
tJie  inducements  held  out  by  the  clieap  lands  of  the  extreme 
West,  have  stimulated  emigration  in  both  directions.     Tlie 
deduction,  arising  from  these  sources,  have  so  thinned  the  work- 
ing classj  tliat  labor  is  at  a  high  premium  in  the  free  States, 
ditiicult  to  obtain  at  any  time,  and  unpiu'chasable  often  whett  j 
most  re(|uired.  i 

This,  among  many  other  reasons^  nrgently  impresses  upoa 
the  Western  people  the  necessity  of  establishing  some  fixed 
and  reliable  system  of  labor.  Once  persuaded  to  consider 
this  question,  and  it  is  not  apprehended  that  moral  t|ualra8 
will  binder  their  action*  It  requires  the  least  rudimental 
knowledge  of  Yankee  nature,  antl  no  argument  at  all  to  show, 
that  when  a  real  interest,  and  a  question  of  abstract  morality 
conflict  in  a  Yankee's  mind,  abstract  morality  will  sustain  a 
grievous  overthrow.  i 

There  is  yet  another  consideration,  which  addresses  itself] 

,4o  the  Southern  and  Western  people,  in  favor  of  a  closer 

dentity  in  their  domestic  systems*     From  the  relative  situa- 

.tiun  of  tlie  South  and  West,  there  springs  up  a  vast  mutual 

dependence.     Between  tlie  two,  the  Mississippi  river  is  the 

freat  circulating  medium— a  medium  undisturbed  by  the 
evices  of  capital,  and  indiiferent  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
money  market.  A  big  highway  of  water  is  a  mai'velloui 
assimilator  of  feeling,  because  a  big  highway  of  water  appe^ils 
to  seltish  instincts.  It  aifurds  the  clieapest  channel  to  market, 
and  trade  seeks  the  cheai>e8t  chamiels.  On  this  principle, 
the  Western  products  naturally  seek  the  Mississippi  river. 
Tlie  West  buys  from  the  South  those  things  which  it  cannot 
grow ;  and,  in  exchange,  sends  tlie  articles  which  the  South 
j^refers  rather  to  purchase  than  produce.  From  New  Orleans, 
throughout  the  Southern  country,  is  distributed  the  AVestera 

firnducts  of  meat,  corn  and  fiour;  and,  at  New  Orleans,  the  , 
rVestern  dealer,  in  return,  purchases  the  Western  necessities 
of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton. 

Thu^s  there  is  built  up  between  the  two  great  sections  a 
mutality  of  interests,  which  must  intimately  connect  their 
futures.  Interests  seek  ratlier  to  tighten  tlian  relax  their 
hold,  and  therefore  the  Soutli  and  West  will  continue  steadily 
to  multiply  and  cement  the  relations  now  between  them. 

To  the  South,  the  question  assumes  a  vast  politicid  import- 
ance, when  it  is  reflected  how  largely  the  projected  expan- 
sion would  swell  the  list  of  slaveholding  votes.    The  dangcfv. 
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wliich  tlireatens  tig,  from  an  obnoxious  majority,  wotild  pass 
away,  and  the  amplest  fieeurity  aiforded  for  tlie  integrity  of 
Sontheni  rights. 

The  foregoing  sentence  offers  a  bnming  temptation  to  do 
a  little  cheap  but  extremely  fierce  declamation  on  tlie  score 
of  Southern  rights.  But  our  politiciana  have  discoursed  that 
theme  bo  oftenj  and  with  such  an  abundance  of  savage  fervor^ 
that  I  should  not  perliaps  come  up  to  the  Btanflard  of  public 
requirement.  The  acute  paroxysms  of  sqneamisliDess,  which 
certain  of  these  gentlemen  affect  on  the  subject  of  the  slave- 
trade,  hardly  comports  with  tlieir  eaugiiiuary  Soiitherniam, 
and  if  a  politician  were  an  accountable  being,  this  discrep- 
ancy would  look  curious. 

If  the  Union  be  desirable,  (and  with  a  rigid  regard  of  mu- 
tual rights  by  the  North  and  South,  no  one  will  deny  its  es- 
timable value,)  it  is  earnestly  considered,  that  the  mostelfectual 
means  of  giving  it  perpetuity  will  be  realized  in  the  opening 
of  tlie  slave-trade,  and  the  introduction  of  our  peculiar  insti- 
tution into  the  "Western  States  and  rcrritories.  By  this  we 
will  construct  a  honid^eneons  system  of  labor,  and  tlirough 
this  bond  of  sympathy  will  be  re-established  that  community 
of  sentiment,  ana  the  old  mtenU  cordial^  without  which  the 
Constitutiun  is  a  rope  of  sand,  and  the  Union  a  shallow  mock- 
ery. 


ART.  n -IMPROVED  AGRICULTIJIIE  FOR  THE  SODTIIERX  STATES. 

The  importance  of  some  improved  system  of  tillage  for  the 
Sonthern  States  is  admitted  by  all.  We  need  this  improved 
system  especially  in  tlie  old  cntton  States,  for  the  puq>ose  of 
retaining  what  little  soil  is  still  left  us,  as  well  as  in  order  to 
renovate  onr  old  worn  out  lands. 

Quite  a  number  of  writers  have  arisen  to  discourse  upon 
the  laws  of  agricnltnral  chemistry^  which  should  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  our  improved  agriculture.  But  they  so  over- 
whelm the  ordinary  farmer  with  technical  terms  that  he  finds 
it  qiiit^  as  difficult  a  matter  to  understand  these,  as  he  does  to 
malce  new  his  old  fields.  To  accomplish  this  latter  feat,  he 
finds  hard  enough ;  but  when  he  nnist  learn  liow  to  do  it 
through  the  medium  of  a  language— which  is  as  iucomprehen- 
sible  to  him  as  Patrick  Henry  asserted  the  language  of  the 
Choctaws  was  to  royal  George — good  heaven,  how  his  honest 
rustic  heart  quails  before  the  tasKl  Either  to  undei'stand  the 
technicalities  of  chemistry,  or  to  improve  poor  land,  is  difficult 
enough ;  Imt  when  you  require  the  common  run  of  our  farm- 
ers to  do  both,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  jou  require  of  tUem 


Titter  impossibility.  No  wonder  their  hearts  sink  within 
them  at  the  bare  mention  of  book-farming. 

It  is  forgotten  by  most  writers  npon  agriculture,  that  tbe 
learned  professions  have  aa  yet  absorbed  almost  all  the  learn- 
ing ill  the  land ;  and  that  when  they  pen  an  article  for  farm- 
ers, they  write  for  a  elasa  of  men  who,  as  a  body,  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  chemistry  and  its  hard  words.  And  even  when 
some  pedant  pretenda  to  popularize  chemistry,  so  ae  to  bring 
it  within  the  capacity  of  those  he  designs  to  benefit,  he  really 
has  not  got  sense  enough  to  know  what  is  comprehensible  to 
the  masses.  How  long  will  agricultural  writers,  politicians, 
fio-called  statesmen,  poets,  novelists,  and  public  speakers 
forget  that,  in  all  their  fictions,  nine-tenths  of  the  numan 
family  belonging  to  that  class,  whom  their  want  of  sense  ex- 
cludes from  then*  lucubrations  as  to  the  means  of  benefiting 
their  fellow-men  ? 

It  is  my  design,  in  this  article,  to  pen  a  few  thotights  for 
those  of  our  farmers— being  a  majority  of  them — who  can  read 
the  i^lain  English  version  of  the  Bible,  w^ho  peruse  their  news- 
paper and  an  occasional  pamphlet,  md  who  do  not  aspire 
above  common  parlance  in  what  they  read  or  what  they  say. 
Eeing  a  common  man  myself,  I  shall  write  what  can  be  un- 
derstood by  common  men. 

Living  in  one  of  the  worn-out  counties  of  Middle  Georgia, 
upon  an  old  plantation,  I  know  what  I  am  disco m-sing  about, 
I  say  our  lands  can  be,  and  onght  to  be,  improved.  And 
those  which  are  fresh,  ought  to  be  kept  in  as  good  condition 
as  they  now  are,  aithon^h  yielding  us  no  bountiful  crops. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Nature  has  arranged  things  so  badly, 
as  to  make  it  necessarv  for  us  to  wear  ont  our  lands  in  order 
to  make  from  them  a  living,  I  believe  that  if  we  would  re- 
turn to  the  soil,  year  after  year,  all  the  corn  and  cotton  stalks, 
and  wheat,  and  oat  straw,  together  with  the  stable  manure — 
whicli  is  the  resnlt  of  feeding  our  stock  npon  the  grain  grown 
upon  our  land — that  tlrat  land  would  liold  its  own,  if  it  did  not 
improve.  I  once  mentioned  this  theory  to  a  friend,  and 
pointed  him  to  a  majestic  forest  growing  hard  by  as  a  proof 
of  it8  correctness.  There,  said  I,  is  that  piece  of  wood4and. 
Bee  what  a  tremendous  growth  it  produces  year  after  year. 
It  makes  a  better  crop  than  is  produced  upon  any  of  the  land 
which  you  have  in  cotton  or  grain  ;  and  there  is  no  rotation 
with  it,  but  the  same  crop  every  year.  And  yet,  it  does  not 
become  impoverished;  but,  if  anything,  improves. 

My  friend  replied,  that  the  essence  of  the  s^il  which  we 
cultivated  was  concentrated  in  the  fruit  which  we  took  from 
it,  and  this  was  the  reason  our  soil  was  impoverished.  But 
I  answered  my  friend  that  the  essence  of  the  soil  in  the  forest 
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was  also  concentrated  in  the  acorns,  and  hickory  nuts,  and 
pereimmons,  and  grapes,  and  countless  berricB,  which  go  to 
Biiipport  the  squirrels,  the  birds,  and  other  little  denizens  of  the 
wo43d.  Tlicse  must  be  fed  as  well  as  man ;  and  when  they 
are  deprived  of  their  food,  it  is  as  mnch  a  violation  of  nature  8 
general  economy,  as  it  is  for  man  to  fail  to  get  his  daily  sup- 
ply of  bread.  We  are  apt  to  remeniber  man  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  creatures  of  that  God — 

**  Who  a«ftB,  with  equal  eyef,  m  Lord  of  all, 
A  hero  periali  or  a  sparrow  fall.'* 

Pope  has  Bible  anthority  for  the  sentiment  in  this  couplet ; 
for  we  are  told  in  Holy  Writ,  that  not  even  a  sparrow  falla 
withont  the  will  of  onr  Heavenly  Father. 

The  sparrow,  the  sqnirrel,  and  other  little  as  well  as  large 
animals,  then,  being  God's  creatures,  were  designed  to  live; 
and  in  order  to  live,  they  mnst  partake  of  the  frnitn  of  the 
earthy  and  the  earth  most  produce  for  them  their  bread.  Tliis 
is  found  in  acorns,  berries,  ^fcc.  And  in  these  are  concentrated 
as  mnch  of  the  essence  of  the  soil  as  in  the  crops  which  go  to 
make  the  staff  of  life  for  man.  Hence,  if  it  is  actnally  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  produce  food  for  man,  that  the  soil  shonkl 
be  exhausted,  so,  also,  is  it  necessary  to  exhanst  it  in  order  to 
produce  food  for  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  denizens  of  the 
forest.  But,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  believe  that  nature 
has  arranged  her  eeanomy  better  than  that  it  should  be 
necessary  to  exhaust  the  soil  to  produce  food  for  either  man 
or  beast,  or  clothing  for  the  farmer. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  propositions  are  liable  to  some 
modification.  For  instance,  "where  I  say  that  there  is  as 
much  concentration  of  the  elements  of  the  soil  io  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  forest  crops,  for  the  maintenance  of  birds  and  animals, 
as  (here  is  in  the  production  of  field  crops  for  the  maintenance 
of  man;  this  proposition  may  be  liable  to  some  modification. 
I  liave  not  aggregated  the  elements  drawn  from  the  soil  in 
the  production  of  the  forest  and  field  crops,  in  order  to  de* 
termine  w^ith  exact  nicety  which  crop  is  tne  more  exacting 
in  its  demanils.  I  may  be  told  that  Indian  corn,  wheat,  anil 
eottcm-seed  are  rich  in  their  concentration  of  oil  and  other 
elements.  I  answer,  so  are,  also,  the  acorn,  tlie  chestnut,  and 
the  hickory  nut.  But  it  is  not  important  that  I  should  be 
exact  in  this  matter,  especially  as  I  do  not  wish  to  cumber 
this  article  with  analyses,  statistics,  or  technicalities. 

It  remains  true,  tfien,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  that 
there  is  no  greater  concentration  of  the  elements  ot  the  soil  in 
the  production  of  field  than  of  forest  crops.  Tct  the  latter 
do  not  exhaust.     Why  should  the  former  I 
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It  18  not  only  tnio  tliat  the  forest  crop  does  not  cxhanst 
forest  landj  but  I  find  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  old 
farmers  around  me,  that  some  of  the  lands  have  improved  in 
intrinsic  value  since  the  eettlement  of  this  country.  There 
are  lands  here  which  were  at  firat  passed  over  on  account  of 
their  poverty,  which  are  now  prudiictive  on  account  of  the 
accuumlation  upon  thera  of  vegetable  uiohL  But  why  should 
our  lield  cro]>8  exhaust,  when  our  forest  lands,  if  tliey  do  not 
improve,  at  least  maintain  their  own,  though  producing  annual 
abundance?  The  reafion  is,  that,  in  the  latter  case,  nature  la 
the  former,  and  she  regards  her  own  economy ;  while  man,  in 
the  former  case,  is  the  tiller  of  tlie  soil,  and  totally  disregards 
all  the  laws  of  nature,  from  whom  he  liolda  his  iields. 

In  the  forest,  nature  produces  a  large  crop  of  acorns  and 
berries,  which  go  to  feed  nature's  animals.  But  at  the  same 
time,  she  returns  to  "the  soil  everything  taken  from  it,  except 
the  food  for  the  animals ;  and  a  part  of  this  is  also  returned  m 
the  manure  produced. 

But  how  is  it  with  man  in  liis  dealings  with  the  soil?  How 
is  it,  especially  with  us  cotton  plautei-s,  with  wlioui  I  have 
more  parlicuhir  to  do?  We  take  everything  from  the  soil, 
and  return  nothing  to  it.  Our  corn-stalks,  cottoii'Stalks,  wheat 
straw,  and  often  our  cotton-seed  are  sutiered  to  dry  up  and 
give  their  substance  to  the  winds,  instead  of  being  returned 
to  the  soil.  If  we  should  return  all  these  things  faithfully  to 
tlie  earth  from  which  they  at  lii-stgot  their  growth,  we  should 
BOon  see  a  very  different  state  of  things  from  that  wliieh  now 
exist. 

With  the  best  system  of  tillage,  1  must  confess  that  man 
fiubujitshis  fields  to  washings  and  leachings,  which  nature^'i 
forest  is  fortunately  relieved  from.  This  could  be  obviated, 
to  a  great  extent,  if  not  almost  entirely,  by  a  proper  system 
of  deep  plowing,  hill-side  ditchings,  and  under-gronnd 
di'ains.  But  I  will  grant  that  nature,  in  the  cultivation  of 
her  forest,  will  have  some  advantage  in  this  respect.  Then, 
again,  she  will  have  some  advantage  in  the  fact  that  her  soil 
is  always  shaded,  always  has  one  vast  umbrella  of  leavei 
spread  over  it,  so  as  to  prevent  tlie  unfavorable  action  of  Uie 
8un,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fertilizing  gasses.  On  the 
other  hand,  man's  fields  has  no  such  umbrella,  either  to  keep 
the  sun  oti\  or  to  prevent  the  upward  escape  of  the  gasse* 
which  are  generated  from  the  corn  and  cotton-stalks  that  art 
left  upon  the  surface. 

But  where  nature  has  the  advantage  of  ns  in  the  foregoing 
respects,  we  must  put  ourselves  on  an  equality  with  her,  by 
calling  in  to  our  aasistance  her  daughter,  Art.  Nature  is  quit© 
willing  that  we  shall  have  the  assistance  of  her  child  in  all  oiE 
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our  undertalvlngs ;  and  slie  Las  so  arranged  it,  that  whenever 
her  own  operationB  cease  for  onr  benefit,  we  may  have  the 
aid  of  her  daughter,  whom  she  sends  in  her  place,  eo  that  if 
we  employ  this  daughter  rightly,  it  is  nature  still. 

Ilow  can  we  so  employ  art  as  to  pnt  ourselves  on  an  eoual- 
ity  with  nature  in  the  m'^anagement  of  our  lands?  Brieny,  I 
replji  l>y  deep  ph>wing,  hill-^ide  ditching,  and  underground 
draining;  hy  retnniingall  the  refuse  of  our  field  crops  m  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  their  evaporation  and  flying  oif  upon  the 
winffs  of  the  wind,  or  being  borne  off  upon  the  swelling  tide 
of  the  rains,  or  riding  away  upon  the  red  heralds  of  the  eun^a 
rajs.  To  speak  of  these  means  more  in  detail,  will  ho  one 
object  of  the  further  development  of  this  paper. 

But  here,  I  must  observe,  that  we  can  have  one  advantage 
over  nature  in  the  cultivation  of  our  fields.  Besides  sending 
our  cart5  and  wagons  upon  her  premises,  and  hauling  ofl*  the 
leaves  wliich  she  has  scattered  over  her  soil  to  manure  it,  we 
c«n  also  send  a  living  army  as  a  foraging  party,  to  ravish  frnni 
nature's  store-houses  the  feed  which  she  designed  for  the 
mouth  of  her  soil,  and  give  it  to  the  hungry  stomach  of  our 
own.  Wg  can  send  our  cows,  and  hogs,  and  sheep  out  upon 
nature's  pastures,  and  the  food  which  they  browse  they  will 
bring  to  our  barn-yard  or  cow-pens  in  t!ie  shape  of  manure 
for  our  exhausted  fields,  Tliis  is  why  I  eaid,  a  little  back,  that 
the  forest  got  only  a  partial  return  of  the  fruit  which  it  yielded. 
In  the  first  place,  our  stock  feed  upon  those  fruits  ana  return 
a  part  of  it  to  our  fields,  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  birds  and 
little  wild  animals  do  not  confine  themselves  in  their  deposits 
eotirely  to  the  forest. 

Having  shown  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  land  should  be 
VPEhausted  in  the  production  of  large  crops  if  we  will  treat  it 
Tightly,  I  will  now  proceed  in  detail  to  show  in  what  tlie  right 
treatment  of  laud  consists. 

As  soon  after  Christmas  as  the  weather  will  permit,  we 
should  commence  to  prepare  our  cotton  land.  Before  pro- 
ceeding further,  however,  I  will  say  that  the  farm,,  by  which 
I  propose  to  illustrate  this  article,  consists  of  eight  Imndred 
acres.  Half  of  this  we  will  allow  for  arahlu  land,  the  balance 
being  old  liold  wood-laud  and  pasture.  I  will  say  there  are 
twenty  hands  upon  the  idantation.  In  the  first  jdace,  you 
must  select  your  four  liundred  best  cleared  acres  for  arable 
land ;  the  balance  you  must  abandon  to  lie  out  and  improve, 
or  make  pasture.  1  propose  now  that  you  plant,  in  the  spring, 
one  hundred  acres  in  cotton,  and  one  hundred  in  corn ;  and 
tJmt  the  ensuing  fall  you  sow  your  one  hundred  acres  of  corn 
land  in  wheat.  ^  Yon  will  see  that  by  the  plan  I  present,  you 
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will  have  only  ten,  inetead  of  twenty,  acres  to  the  hand  in  cot- 
ton and  corn. 

So  we  hare  the  land  arranged  off;  one  hundred  acres  for 
cotton,  one  hundred  for  corn,  and  one  hundred  for  wheat. 
Let  us  seCj  now,  how  we  will  manage  it.  In  the  first  place, 
I  will  say  every  acre  must  be  manured,  as  far  aa  it  is  pf>ssible 
for  this  to  be  done.  We  will  begin  with  the  cotton  land*  As 
soon  after  Christniaa  as  the  weather  will  permit,  yon  must 
commence  to  prepare  for  your  cotton  crop.  In  the  first  place, 
haul  out,  as  fast  only  as  you  can  nee  it,  your  stable  manure 
and  the  scrapings  around  your  yards,  lots,  and  negro  houses. 
Take  a  scooter  plow  then,  and  run  ofi'  your  rows  three  feet 
apart.  Then  witli  a  very  long,  wide  plow,  run  anotlier  fur- 
row in  the  scooter  farrow  already  made.  Fill  this  trench  up 
with  manure,  and  with  a  turning  plow,  or  a  scooter  with  a 
M^ing  attaclied,  bed  upon  the  manure,  breaking  out  the  mid- 
pie  with  scootem. 

There  will  be  some  difficulty  at  first  in  getting  a  suflScient 
quantity  of  well-rotted  manure  to  use  in  planting  your  whole 
crop.  But  take  time,  and  collect  the  decaying  vegetable 
matter  all  over  your  plantation,  and  put  it  in  the  furrows. 
You  Icnow  you  are  going  to  plant  but  five  acres  of  cotton  to 
tlie  iiand,  when  you  usually  plant  ten.  80  yon  pan  have  the 
time  which  it  would  take  to  prepare  half  of  your  cotton  crop, 
plantefl  in  the  usual  way,  to  collect  and  deposit  manure.  If 
you  tiiil  in  getting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  article  about 
your  houses  and  lots,  you  can  supply  the  deficiency  by  going 
to  the  woods  for  it.  Send  out  your  carts  and  wagons,  rake 
off  the  soundest  leaves  from  tlie  top,  and  then  with  your  weed- 
ing-hoes,  collect  the  mold,  half-rotted  leaves,  &c.,  and  haul 
tlie  mass  to  your  cotton  field;  then  deposit  tin's  in  the  furrowSi 
bedding  upon  it  as  above.  It  is  tme,  tliis  will  not  do  so  well 
as  wcdl-rotted  manure  ;  but  it  will  certainly  add  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  bind ;  for  it  takes  cotton  so  long  to  make, 
that  even  long  manure  may  be  made  to  rot  suBiciently  during 
the  course  of  cultivation,  to  be  taken  up  into  the  vegetable 
manufactory  that  jvroduces  stalk,  leaves,  lint,  and  seed. 

I  will  presume  that  you  finish  preparing  cottou  land  in  the 
foregoing  way  by  the  2(Jth  of  February.  You  will  then  l>e- 
gin  to  prenare  your  one  huiidred  acres  of  corn  land.  I  will 
presume  tliat  you  have  liad  this  laud  in  cotton  the  preceding 
year.  Now  you  must  take  vour  scooters  and  give  it  a  good, 
thorough  breaking.  Tlieu  haul  out  your  cutt\m-seed  to  ma- 
nure your  corn.  If  you  have  not  enough  of  ihcse  to  manitre 
your  whole  crop,  you  liad  bettor  save  your  best  rotted  stable 
manure  to  help  out  the  cotton*seed,  and  supply  the  place  of 
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the  stable  manure,  eo  takea  from  the  cotton  crop,  with  mold 
from  the  tbrest. 

The  20th  of  March  is  time  cooiigh  to  commence  planting 
corn.  Il'  you  finish  preparing  your  corn  land  before  that 
time,  devote  yourself  up  to  that  date  to  the  task  of  fencing, 
ditchings  &c.  Then  wlien  you  begin  to  plant  com,  lay  off 
your  rows  five  feet  apart,  dropping  a  handful  of  cottoa-seed 
every  tliree  feet  in  tlie  drill,  and  then  dropping  the  corn  upon 
the  seed.  Tlieae  should  not  be  thrown  down  in  a  close,  thick 
bunch,  but  should  be  scattered  in  being  thrown  down,  so  that  the 
roots  of  the  corn  in  going  downwards  should  have  no  bamer 
to  penetrate.  After  the  corn  is  deposited  in  the  furrow,  then 
cover  with  a  scooter  furrow,  or  with  the  weeding-hoe. 

If  you  finish  planting  corn  ever  so  soon,  do  not  begin  to 
plant  cotton  before  the  20tb  of  April,  nor  even  at  that  date, 
unless  you  have  finished  preparing  your  land,  as  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  show.  Take  a  scooter  and  run  a  furrow  exactly 
m  the  middle  of  the  ridge  under  which  lies  the  manure  de- 
posited as  shown  heretofore.  If  the  point  of  the  scooter  goes 
down  and  reaches  the  luaTiure  so  as  to  stir  it  up,  and  incor- 
j>orate  it  more  fully  with  the  soil,  so  much  the  better.  Then 
with  your  turning  plows,  or  winged  scooters,  throw  the  dirt 
again  upon  the  furrow  opened  upon  the  ridge.  Two  scooter 
furrows,  so  thrown  upon  tliis  furrow,  will  leave  a  middle,  which 
can  be  plowed  only  by  one  sliovel  furrow.  You  will  see  that  this 
second  operation  is  Ijut  a  repetition  of  the  first  bedding  of  the 
land.  If  you  wish  to  tend  vour  crop  easily,  it  most  never 
be  dispensed  witli,  because  by  the  time  you  get  your  corn 
planted,  it  will  have  been  so  long  since  your  cotton  land  was 
liret  plowed,  that  the  grass  will  liave  come  up  upon  the 
ridge  where  your  cotton -seed  ie  to  be  planted.  And  if  you 
do  not  kill  this  by  these  operations  proposed,  it  will  cause 
you  an  immense  aeal  of  trouble  during  the  cultivation  of  the 
crop.  You  will  have  grass  in  abundance  coming  up,  and 
come  up  among  the  growing  cotton,  which  you  cannot  cieBtroy 
without  greatly  endau^eriug  the  stand.  This  grass  should  all 
be  destroyed  before  the  cotton  is  planted ;  for  then  you  can 
do  it  with  the  plow  with  one-fuurth  the  labor,  that  it  will 
take  to  do  it  with  the  hoes  after  the  cotton  is  up,  besides  pre- 
venting any  danger  to  the  stand.  Let  me  repeat,  then,  that 
this  secona  bedding  of  the  land  must  by  no  means  be  dis^ 
pensed  with,  it  matters  not  how  late  it  takes  3"ou  to  accom- 
plish it- 

I  will  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  reason  why  a  shovel 
may  be  used  in  breaking  out  the  middle  in  the  second  bed- 
ding is,  that  the  land  having  been  once  broken,  it  will  bo  light 
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i€nangh  to  warrant  the  use  of  a  broad  plow  in  the  second 

I  instance. 

After  the  second  beddiog  is  completed,  then  begin  to  plant. 

[Take  a  short  scooter^  open  a  eballow  furrow  upon  the  ridge, 

Itrew  in  the  seed,  and  then  cover  with  a  board  two  feet  long 

|affixed  to  the  plow-stocky  said  board  having  a  notch  in  the 

I  centre  as  usual 

Now  you  have  your  cotton  and  corn  manured  and  planted. 
[I  shall  not  now  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  after  cul- 
ture. Suffice  it  to  gay  that  botli  crops  should  have  frequent 
shallow  plowiogs — shallow,  bo  as  to  disturb  the  roots  of  the 

f  rowing  crops  as  little  as  possible—freqnentj  so  as  to  keep 
own  all  grass  and  weeds. 

By  the  time  you  have  got  all  your  com  and  cotton  worked 
over  the  first  time,  your  wheat  will  be  ready  to  cut.     This 
will  bo  about  the  beginning  of  June.     As  soon  as  it  lias  time 
to  dry  sufficiently  in  the  shock,  take  your  thrasher  to  the 
field  and  get  it  out.    Then  carefully  stow  away  all  the  wheat 
straw  into  your  barn  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  your  cattle  in 
the  winten     If  you  have  a  snflicient  quantity  of  shucks  to 
,  make  yonr  cattle  turn  up  their  noses  at  your  wbeat  straw, 
[feed  it  to  them  an3"wa3\    What  tliey  do  not  eat  they  will 
[trample  npon  and  convert  into  manure.     In  the  absence  of 
better  food,  they  miiy  be  supported  upon  wheat  straw,  espe- 
cially if  cut  up  by  means  of  a  cutter,  and  then  sprinkle  with 
^fialt-water.    Tlie  wheat  itself  should  be  well  sunned,  and  then 
Stowed  away  in  boxes.     Some  experienced  farmers  in  my 
county  always  throw  a  few  leaves  of  the  Pride  of  China  in 
among  the  wheat  to  keep  out  the  weeviL 

After  saving  your  wheat,  then  turn  your  attention  with  re- 
newed zeal  to  your  cotton  and  com.  'This  may  be  laid  by> 
by  the  middle  or  last  of  July,     If  there  is  an  interval  between 
laying  by  the  crop  and  pulling  fodder,  devote  it  assiduonsly 
to  general  improvements  upon  the  farm. 
«     After  the  fodder  is  saved,  which  it  will  take  to  the  middle 
of  August  to  accompli bIi,  you  will  have  two  more  weeks — until 
the  1st  of  September^ — to  devote  to  general  improvements. 
Some  cotton  may  open  before  that  time,  but  I  do  nfjt  recom* 
mend  you  to  stop  to  pick  it  out     In  the  ideas  which  I  am| 
about  to  advance  now,  I  know  almost  every  farmer  will  differ  I 
with  me.    Tlie  usual  plan  is  to  attend  to  the  cotton  to  the  ex* 
elusion  of  every  thing  elf?e.     I  say  let  the  cotton  have  thei 
time  and  attention  whicli  justly  belongs  to  it,  and  no  more. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  and  a  true  one  among  our  farmera,! 
that  it  takes  just  as  much  time  to  save  a  short  cotton  crop  asj 
a  long  one.    This  should  not  be  so.    I  think  we  should  go  to  j 
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some  other  work  and  leave  the  cotton  to  open.  It  m  tnie  that 
winds  and  rains  and  storms  may  come  and  injiu^e  the  staple, 
and  jDii  may  get  a  fraction  less  for  yL>ur  cotton  crop  than  you 
otherwise  would.  But  recollect  that  the  time  which  you  save 
in  refraining  from  ruurtlng  over  your  field  after  scattered  cot- 
ton is  worth  raouey  io  you  in  the  improved  system  of  tillage 
which  I  propose^  If  you  let  king  cotton  be  as  iniperioua  in 
his  demands  upon  you  as  he  usually  is,  you  will  be  attending 
to  his  commands  from  the  1st  day  of  January  to  the  25th  day 
of  December,  both  iuclueive*  But  strip  him  of  a  portion  of 
his  assumed  royal  prerogative,  adopt  a  more  republican  sye- 
tem  upon  your  farm,  ami  it  will  not  only  be  better  for  other 
nrodnctions  of  your  soil,  but  will,  in  the  end,  benelit  the  king 
liiniself.  For  if  you  allow  him  to  have  his  o\vn  way,  be  will 
60on  exhaust  your  soil,  eo  that  neither  be  nor  any  thing  else 
can  flourish  npon  it.  But  devote  only  the  pro{itvr  time  and 
attention  to  cotton^  and  you  can  improve  your  land,  and  thus 
not  only  com  and  wheat,  but  cotton  also  may  he  better  grown 
upon  it- 
Then  I  wonld  say,  do  not  begin  to  pick  cotton  until  the 
1st  of  September,  nor  even  then  unless  it  is  pretty  well  opened. 
l>evote  August  to  pidling  fodder  and  to  improvements.  Then 
pick  cotton  all  the  mouth  of  September.  At  the  beginning 
of  October,  commence  to  gather  your  corn  and  seed  peas. 
After  this  is  furnished,  turn  young  stock  upon  the  harvest 
field  to  gleau  the  waste  corn  and  peae.  Then  take  your 
wagons  and  carte,  and  haul  the  corn-stalks  up  in  piles  of 
sufficient  size  all  over  the  field,  putting  thera  in  rait  pens. 
First  put  a  layer  of  stalks,  then  one  of  lime,  stable  manure^ 
ashes,  itc. ;  then  another  layer  of  stalks  must  be  added, 
tlirowing  in  as  much  dirt,  vegetable  mold,  pea-\nnes,  green 
weeds,  &c.,  as  are  necessary  to  rot  the  whole  mass.  All  the 
pile  must  then  be  thoroughly  wetted,  and  left  to  decay  until 
the  manure  is  needed  to  put  into  the  ground  the  next  time  the 
land  is  planted  iu  corn.  Say  you  do  this  in  October,  185S, 
then  in  November  you  sow  the  laud  iu  wheat,  and  it  will 
-make  a  wheat  crop  in  1859.  In  1860  it  will  rest,  in  1801  it 
will  be  planted  in  cotton,  in  1S62  in  corn  again.  So  your 
piles  of  corn-stalks  will  have  over  three  years  to  rot  and  make 
manure  frum  the  time  you  put  them  up  until  you  wish  to  use 
them.  In  this  way  you  may  make  a  plenty  of  manure  to 
your  hand,  in  your  iield,  to  manure  your  whole  coi^  crop, 
Ilecollect  yon  are  to  haul  out  and  put  up  with  your  corn- 
stalks, all  your  stable  manure,  scrapings  from  your  houses 
and  lots,  ashe.^,  and  all  the  lime  you  are  willing  to  buy,  so  as 
more  effectually  to  ferment  and  rot  the  whole  mass.    If  you 


think  tlic  coro-stalks  are  not  sufficient  to  make  you  enough 
manure,  then  use  all  the  pea- vines,  weeds,  grass  and  leaves 
from  the  forcBt  which  you  have  time  to  collect 

This  done,  if  yon  have  any  interval  of  time  between  its  ac- 
compliehment  and  the  first  of  November,  devote  it  to  picking 
out  cotton.  About  tlie  firet  of  November,  begin  and  sow  yonr 
wlieat  Take  all  the  cotton-seed  which  you  nave  ginned  out 
and  put  them  upon  your  wheat  land.  This  is  all  the  manure 
which  yon  have  now  to  B]>are  to  pnt  upon  wheat.  Tlic  bal- 
ance of  your  cotton-seed  must  not  he  put  npon  your  corn  land 
the  ensuing  spring,  but  must  be  saved  for  the  \vhcat  crop  to 
be  sown  in  the  fall  of  1859. 

After  yonr  cotton  is  picked  out,  which  should  be  by  the 
'25th  of  December,  you  should  tlien,  after  the  negroes  have 
had  their  Chris^tmas  liolidays,  begin  and  haul  up  all  the  cot- 
ton-stiilks,  putting  them  in  pens,  and  throwing  in  weeds, 
leaves,  lime,  ashea,  stable  manure,  &c.,  as  you  have  done  in 
case  of  the  corn-stalks.  This  mass  will  have  three  years  to 
rot  before  being  used  to  manure  cotton  the  next  time  the 
hind  is  jvlanted  in  cotton.  It  will  he  seen  that  I  propose  to 
manure  corn  with  manure  made  of  corn  sfalks,  and  cotton 
with  manure  made  of  cotton-staike,  so  that  like  may  produce 
like— an  important  item. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  will  take  several  years  to  get  full  into 
the  plan  of  manuring  which  I  propose.  In  the  meantime  the 
best  shift  possible  must  he  made  to  manure  all  the  land  plant- 
ed, which  can  be  done  by  raking  up  all  the  vegetable  mold, 
&C.J  which  can  be  collected  upon  the  plantation,  together  with 
eotton-seed,  stable  manure,  leaves  trociden  in  you  riots,  tVc,  &c. 
But  tlie  lieaps  of  corn  and  cotton-stalks  must  not  be  distm-bed 
before  the  expiration  of  tliree  yeaiis. 

In  the  first  place,  you  put  u])  your  corn-stalks  when  you  go 
to  sow  your  wheat.  These  will  lie  and  rot  three  years,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  can  be  used  to  manure  with 
wlien  the  land  is  planted  in  corn  again. 

In  the  next  place,  you  put  up  your  cotton -stalks  after  pick- 
ing out  your  cotton,  so  as  to  make  manure  three  years  after- 
wards, when  the  land  is  planted  in  cotton  again. 

Li  the  third  place,  you  nse  your  cotton-seed  to  manure  yonr 
wheat  crop. 

In  the  fourth  place,  you  rest  one*fonrth  of  your  amble  land 
every  fourtli  year;  and  the  foregoing  plan  of  manuring  and 
rest  are  the  leading  features  of  me  system  of  improved  agri- 
culture which  I  firopose  for  the  South. 
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ART.  Ill -TEE  PORT  ROYAL  ESTERPCISE. 

TaovoH  we  do  not  agree  with  the  author  of  the  followlog  article  upon  ioznt 
poinUi  wi  yet  accord  it  an  appearance  in  our  pages*  The  public  are  iamiliar 
with  the  eflforta  recently  made  bj  Mr.  George  Elliott,  of  JSouth  Corojino,  lo 
oall  ftttentioD  to  the  unrivalleil  advantogea  posa^s^ed  by  Vort  Royal,  in  that 
Sifite,  fti  the  site  of  a  great  commercial  city.  The  author  of  the  present  article 
ha«  i  plan  in  regard  to  the  exeoutioa  of  the  enterprise,  which  we  have  not 
6pttee  to  insert,  but  which  he  will  cocnmunioate  to  all  desirous  of  iufonnation 
if  ftddreaacd  at  Beaufort,  8.  0*  lie  ia  a  geotlemiu  of  edocatioD  aud  character, 
ha«  been  proetkally  engaged  in  extending  the  cotton  factory  system  in  Georgia, 
and  woa  among  the  very  earlieat,  if  not  the  earliest,  to  perceive  the  advantages 
of  Port  Royal  harbor.    In  behalf  of  bis  proposed  euterprido,  he  claims — 

'"The  nineteenth  century  will  take  no  theory  that  does  not  bad  to  practical 
results;  nor  is  it  aatistied  with  operationt  of  which  it  <loe8  not  undcrataud  the 
pbttoaophy.  None  but  elavehuldera  can  reconcile  praeiieal  ilavery  itith  ihro- 
rHie  liitrlf.  The  Port  Royal  enterprise  attempta  thia,  and  ha«  a  etill  higher 
reach.  It  aims  to  'juBtify  the  wnys  of  God  to  man;*  and  oa  one  atep  theretOi 
uropuBes  to  meet  the  fanaticism  aud  love  of  power  of  the  old  Puritan  leaves, 
ty  fostering  a  sympathy  between  the  ilnveholder  and  the  great  middle  class, 
whiuh  lA  Bihapiug  itadeatiny  on  the  broad  fields  of  the  W(>»t^  and  uniting  the 
whole  by  the  bonds  of  a  well  undtT^tood  mutual  interebt  and  policy  with 
England,  the  bulwark  of  Prote^tantiflm,  Bible,  and  confltitutional  liberty  in 
Europe." 

No  great  principle  in  politice  can  ever  be  settled  till  its 
bearing  on  tlio  domestic  relations  of  tbe  people  be  iuUy  iin- 
derstood  or  accepted  bj  tliein ;  aud  tlie  answer  wliicli  each 
man  gives  to  the  question,  *'bow  will  tliis  etteet  your  tireside," 
determines  tbe  cbai-acter  of  his  sentiments  towardts  it.  But 
the  relationa  of  a  people  to  the  rest  of  tbe  world  often  necea- 
fiarily  overrule  private  preferences  in  public  matters,  and 
even  when  no  political  intluencea  exist,  geographical,  geolo- 
gical, and  chmatic  features  catmot  fail  to  modify  tlium*  But 
these  great  natural  agencies  exercise  a  jmtential  iuHnence  on 
the  pmitical  connections  of  a  people,  and  in  no  country  is  this 
more  apparent  than  in  tbe  United  States.  Parties  and  politi- 
cians may  rage  and  spout  as  they  will ;  but  rivers,  mountains, 
and  agricultural  productions  will  rule  the  ballot-box  at  last. 
Seward  overlooked  tliia  when  he  pronounced  the  doom  of  the 
Southern  States;  and  the  Southern  patriot  ignores  it  when 
he  sees  his  last  hope  in  secession,  Tlie  pmcer  of  this  Unian 
is  in  tlie  hamh  of  th£  Souihy  and  cannot  be  tukcfi  from  /i^r 
till  she  perniitg  herself  to  be  shorn  of  her  strength  by  the 
Delilah  of  parlfj  devotion.  At  present  she  appears  i>onnd 
hand  and  foot,  and  at  the  mercy  of  her  enemies ;  but  her 
bonds  are  only  seven  new  cords,  wliich  she  will  snap  when 
she  really  perceives  tbat  the  Philistines  are  upon  her.  Sltould 
she  not  however  listen  to  the  alarm  when  her  ears  should  he 
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open,  sliB  will  only  have  those  to  thank  who  have  80  often 
cried,  **  wolt!,  woMV'  at  shadows. 

The  South  lias  a  destiny  to  fulfill ;  and  what  it  is,  may  be 
inferred  by  a  slight  glance  at  the  history  of  Government, 
which  shows  ub  man  etruggling  in  a  great  fight  of  afflictions 
towards  frjjose — something  Ji-^ed — something  on  which  to  rest 
in  quiet^ — wliilst  the  individual  exercises  hiiDself  in  pursuit  of 
happiness.  The  constitution  of  England  theoretical ly  secures 
tJiis;  and  )s  perhaps  as  perfect  as  may  ever  be  hoped  for 
while  human  nature  remains  as  it  is,  hut  practically  it  fails ; 
for  the  boasted  liberty  of  the  Englishman  is  a  fantasm,  until 
a  day's  fond,,  ^hrUery  and  dothiny  shall  be  obtainable  by  every 
man  for  a  fair  day's  %vork.  TIio  man  who  cannot  do  this  is 
the  slave  of  his  necessities,  and,  therefore,  of  those  who  can 
create  or  relieve  them.  In  this  way,  capital,  associated  for 
protection  and  increase,  has,  under  various  names  or  class  in- 
terests, seized  the  sceptre  of  power,  and  is  paramount,  till  at 
last  millitms  of  people  have  no  other  rights  than  that  of  ^^^ 
tng  employment  where  it  mmj  he  found.  The  result  is,  that 
human  hone  and  muscle  is  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  market; 
and  human  life  even  has  been  held  as  lesfi  valuable  than  that 
of  the  boasts  of  chase,  Tliia  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
dense  i»opulation,  where  pjower  is  in  the  hand  of  a  i'ow ;  and 
as  powir  always  goes  with  property,  the  founders  of  the 
American  form  of  the  British  government,  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  an  *'  aristocfatic- ■  class,  decreed  the  abrogation  of 
the  rights  of  primogeniture*  But  the  division  of  property 
cannot  raise  wages  beyond  the  %vorld'8  standard,  for  demand 
will  meet  with  supjily  as  long  as  there  is  a  channel  of  com- 
munication, till  finally  a  fair  day ^6  support  for  a  fair  day'g 
labor  must  become  the  normal  relation  of  the  money  and 
rauscle  jjower  of  the  beat  jmsaible  state  of  society.  The  Bible, 
itself,  ^vliich  promises  millennial  beatitude,  says,  "the  poor 
ye  will  always  have  with  you.*'  But  in  the  most  equal  state 
of  gociety,  w^here  labor,  for  labor's  worth,  were  the  rule,  wife 
and  family  would  be  a  costly  luxury  to  the  laboring  man, 
who  receives  but  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  for  himself,  and 
the  ctieni^est  terms  on  which  he  could  give  them  alK  would 
be  to  pledge  his  own  and  tlieir  future  labor  for  present  sup- 
port; yet,  what  a  terrible  sacrifice  this  would  be  for  a  mau^ 
with  the  aspiring  and  progressive  mind  of  the  Japhctan,  even 
tliniigh  receiving  no  more  light  than  do  all  those  who  "have 
the  gospel  preached  to  them."  lie  would  be  a  slave,  by  his 
own  act,  till  an  accumulating  debt  were  paid  from  wages 
daily  consumed,  and  liable  to  ne  suspended  by  sickness  or  ao- 
cadent.  But  suppose  the  common  wealth  taxed  to  sup])!y 
houses  of  refuge  and  support  for  those  who  could  not  work ; 
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is  it  not  evident  that  there  would  be  Dccessary  a  discretionary 

Eower  to  determine  who  deserved  protection,  and  who  could 
elp  himself,  and  that  to  detertniDe  without  the  power  to 
compel,  wonld  still  leave  the  idle  and  the  Bhiftless  on  the 
public  hande?  SiippoBe  even  that  fihelter  and  clothing  were 
BO  cheap,  that  one  man'e  work,  ex|>ended  on  articles  of  taete, 
would  support  tive  or  more  persons,  the  burden  is  only  re- 
moved to  the  agriculturist,  and  the  power  to  compel  must  still 
remain  gomewhere,  and  the  necesBitj  of  obeying  be  unavoid- 
able.    There  must  be  a  basis  elms* 

In  England  th^free  man  makes  this  class,  and  is  mistrahle: 
in  America,  the  naturally  "Bubmissive  knee-bender" — the  ne- 
gro—constitutes it,  and  being  in  Ms>  place,  is  hapj^y.  In  the 
former  country  there  is  a  jmujfer  class,  wliich  Btniggles  and 
groans  in  a  vain  effort  to  rise  to  the  mark  of  its  high  calling; 
m  the  latter,  there  ha  pauper  clam,  made  so,  against  a  current 
which  urges  it  upwards,  oy  its  vicious  propensity  to  sink; 
but  which,  at  the  South,  cannot  even  exist  against  the  silent 
inertia  rf  the  compact  African  horde,  which  gnaws  away  the 
petty  pickings  and  stealings  on  which  it  sobsista  In  both 
countries  there  is  this  basis  das^^^  whose  wages  are  food,  shel- 
ter, and  clothing  at  the  most;  and  on  it,  in  varioug  degrees  of 
secarity,  contentnient  and  repose,  rests  the  groat  pyramidal 
mASB  of  tlie  %o\\d  people,  the  State,  the  workins:,  fighting,  tow* 
erin^  energy,  which  builds  up  emnires  by  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  lie t ween  minute  particles,  and  in  the  pursuits  of 
mdividual  aggrandizement,  makes  public  greatness  and 
wealth. 

It  is  in  overlooking  iU  baMs  that  the  American  mind  has 
confounded  the  progress  of  the  Rejmbiic  witli  the  progress  of 
free  institutions  and  universal  snfiVftge.  Without  the  pnv 
ducts  of  slave  labor  to  support  the  toiling  masses  of  the  North, 
in  a  state  above  the  wages  of  a  day's  support,  it  is  doubtful 
whetfier  that  boasted  universal  sutfrage,  which  was  never  in- 
tended could  have  had  an  existence  at  all — as  it  is  even  now 
doubtful  how  long  the  attraction  of  high  wages,  operating  on 
the  pauper  laljor  of  Europe,  will  allow  it  to  remain  within 
reacli  of  the  full  purse  of  the  capitalist  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  close  of  the  Southern  market  to  the  Korth 
would  soon  tench  the  overgrown  Crrrsns  of  New  England, 
that  the  bayonet  is  a  better  guardian  ftjr  the  purse  than  the 
ballot-box,  based  on  the  scliooblionse  and  town  meetings^ 
while  the  loss  of  a  crop  would  be  the  signal  for  the  collapse 
of  England's  great  mercantile  system.  If  so,  the  South,  nas 
nothing  to  fear;  while  it  has  every  inducement  to  examine 
into  the  means  available  in  it^  basis-labor,  for  the  patriotic 


purpose  of  establishing  its  conservative  influence  on  an  im- 
moveable substratum  J  existing  in  the  nature  of  things — in  the 
earth  itself. 

The  first  step  towards  this  raay  be  found  in  satisfying  our- 
ielves,  that  tlie  real  cause  of  quarrel  between  the  sections  is 
this:  slavery  has  been  a  blessing  to  all  classes — to  the  negro 
iirst,  and  then  to  the  master,  but  chiefly  to  that  great  inter- 
mediate class  of  non-slaveholders  which  controls  tlie  ballot* 
box.  But  unfortunately  for  the  South,  the  effect  of  her  "  one 
staple'*  indostiy  has  been  to  make  the  Xorth  her  carrier  and 
her  manufacturer,  so  that  tlie  profits  of  transportation  and 
conversion  have  remained  out  of  her  borders  to  furnish  wages, 
in  pursuit  of  which,  too  large  a  portion  of  her  white  laborers 
have  left  her.  The  great  middle  class,  having  a  deep  interest 
iu  slavery,  is  at  the  North*  Now  capital,  wide  awalce  to  its 
interests,  having  converted  Sonthern  wealth  through  the 
agency  of  this  niiddle  class  to  its  own  use,  would  fix  it  per- 
manently where  it  could  be  most  easily  handled.  To  do  this, 
it  seeks  to  seciioriaUze  parties,  and  has  even  declared  that  the 
dominant  race  must  dwell  as  masters  at  the  North,  leaving 
slavery  in  the  South  to  be  supported  by  Northern  bayonets, 
and  managed  by  overseers.  This  the  planters  do  not  approve, 
and  look  to  new  territories  and  an  increase  of  population  to 
defeat.  How  to  incraise  this  population^  thm  becomes  a  vital 
question'  to  t/ie  South:  to  give  it  <i practical  anewer  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Port  Hoyal^  €nt€rj)rise. 

SecessioTi  cannot  effect  it,  unless,  if,  as  some  tnppose^  the 
drain  has  been  produced  by  the  operations  of  the  General 
(Tovernment ;  wliile  the  only  benefit  of  the  Union — strength 
abroad,  and  rejwse  at  home— would  not  be  enhanced;  for  re- 
move tlie  pressure  from  the  North,  which  now  unites  the 
8onth,  on  one  C"»mmon  subject,  and  sectional  ieulonsies,  poll* 
cal  aspirants,  and  the  disputes  of  upper  and  lower  countries 
would  soon  arise,  even  more  strongly  than  now,  between  the 
N<>rth  and  South,  from  tlie  fact  that  such  are  generally  bitter 
in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  area  to  which  they  are  con- 
fined. The  South we.st  ha^  its  capital  in  New  Orleans  and  its 
interests  in  the  MissiBsippi.  The  South  has  Mobile  and  the 
(riilf.  The  Southwest,  Texas  and  its  Mexican  relations.  The 
Southeast,  15nmswick,  Fenmndria,  Savannah,  and  Charleston, 
While  Virginia  has  Norfolk  and  its  iron  interest,  its  tobacco, 
and  its  rival,  Baltimore.  So  that,  at  last,  we  would  but 
change  the  area  of  battle,  and  make  a  more  intemeeine  war 
than  that  we  now  wage.  Even,  at  tlie  best,  there  would  have 
to  be  a  r&u?iumqfall  to  regulate  tiie  more  restless,  (irAiVA 
exists  now,)  or  a  struggle  for  supremacy,  like  the  present  one 
in  Europe,  would  certainly  arise. 
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TliB  restoration  of  the  slam-irmh  cannot  do  it,  as  an  exami- 
nation into  die  causes  of  the  present  state  of  things  will  show. 

In  all  non-commercial  conutries  it  is  observable  tliat  the 
inequalities  in  social  comfort  are  least,  for  the  agricultural 
class  is  there  necessarily  the  mass,  and  its  limited  commerce 
takes  this  form.  The  family  cultivate  the  grouods  of  the 
small  farmers,  and  have  bnt  little  left,  after  consumption,  for 
sale.  Ent  the  numerous  articles  of  handiwork  found  in  a 
honso  are  oflcred  in  barter  at  the  village  shop  for  the  produc- 
tions of  another  house ;  the  shop-keeper  takes  all  for  goods, 
and  sells  at  a  small  profit:  his  surplus  he  sends  to  the  whole- 
sale dealers  in  the  separate  articles,  and  a  number  of  these  to 
the  exporter,  taking  in  return  foreign  goods,  Tliese  return 
to  the  oasis  class  l>y  the  same  process,  and  thus  a  little  internal 
trade  is  generated,  the  profits  on  which  give  emplnyment  to 
a  middle  class,  and,  in  keeping  it  up,  gives  working  and 
fighting  men  to  the  nation. 

But  when  capital  is  invested  in  large  operations,  the  small 
artisan  at  his  fireside  is  crowded  out:  he  nas  nothing  to  sell, 
nothing  to  boy  with,  and  commerce  dwindles,  imless  it  have 
a  foreign  market  to  supply  the  ra%v  material  for  its  manufac- 
tnres.  The  laborer  becomes  the  servant  of  the  wages  payor. 
If  the  profits  of  commerco  makes  large  wages  possible,  he 
gets  them ;  if  not,  he  gets  what  he  can ;  but  the  invariable 
resvU  is  the  d&ftrudto7i  of  the  small  land  otoners^  and  the 
building  up  of  a  powerful  msociated  mpit<d.  Witness  Eng- 
land and  ]Sew  England,  But  a  *'one  staple  industry-'  pro- 
duces precisely  the  same  eftect.  It  is  raised  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  is  carried  at  once  to  the  shipper,  leaving  no  profits 
on  which  a  middle  class  may  be  supported.  So  that,  unless 
the  producer  become  the  consumer  of  all  he  receives  in  re* 
turn,  he  cannot  carry  on  a  commercial  eystem  up  to  his  abili- 
ties of  producing.  But  the  average  production  of  the  Union 
is  about  ten  dollars  of  exportable  articles,  and  its  import 
eleven  dollars  per  capita;  and,  of  these,  it  is  notorious  that 
the  negro  consumes  but  little.  Tlie  master  then  must  con- 
sume more  than  his  share  of  imports,  or  he  must  exchange 
with  those  who  supply  him  with  something  else  that  he  wants- 
This  want  is  supplied  the  planter  in  the  products  of  that  verv 
middle  class,  which  he  has  lost  and  the  North  appropriatea, 
and  now  tries  to  use  as  an  instrument  for  fixing  forever  on  the 
South,  subordination  in  the  Unitm.  Nor  is  this  all.  As  final 
consumer,  the  planter  finds  it  cheaper  to  carry  his  foreign 
goods  direct  from  Europe  to  the  North,  as  he  saves  transporta- 
tion thereby,  aud  receives,  with  fewer  handlings,  the  products 
of  the  North  taken  in  exchange  for  a  part  of  them.  So  as  he 
lias  no  ships,  and  pays  all  the  wages  oi  labor,  is  it  wonderful 
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that  he  loses  money  m  well  as  the  people^  who  should  be  em- 
ployed at  his  door,  and  gradoally  grows  poor,  and  compara- 
tively recedes  in  importance  and  political  power? 

But  to  in  crease  a  popohition  that  produi^es  and  does  not 
ocmsurne  at  the  same  rate,  would  be  to  build  up  to  a  greater 
height  the  ladder  by  which  the  North  has  so  far  overtopped 
lae,  and,  thei-efore,  to  restore  the  slave-trade^  would  be  to  con- 
firm the  strength  of  the  North,  except  in  so  far  as  a  few  addi- 
tiimal  votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives  might  be  used 
against  an  ovcrwhehning  money  power,  Ou  tlie  contrary j 
every  %vhite  man  added  to  our  number  gives  us  a  full  vote, 
and  adds  hh  power  of  consumption  to  our  ability  to  cast  off 
our  commercial  subjugation  to  the  North,  at  the  same  time 
tJiat  his  prrKlnctions  in  mechanical  industry  wnnld  be  afforded 
ns  cheaper  by  the  cost  of  transportation,  phis  his  consumption 
of  otlu'r  hoiiiti  productions. 

The  Nortli  has  long  understood  this  matter;  and  all  this  cry 
about  the  rights  of  free  labor  is,  because  she  fears  we  are  be- 
ginning to  awake  to  it.  But  while  the  foreign  commerce  of 
a  people  is  important,  as  affording  an  outlet  for  tlieir  surplus 
produce,  the  real  industrial  strength  of  a  nation  depends  on 
Its  internal  commerce.  In  the  eleuients  of  this,  the  Soutli  is 
pre-eminently  rich ;  and  if  she  would  but  use  them,  would 
find  herself  the  power  of  the  Union*  The  Northwest,  East, 
and  South,  have  each  their  separate  interests  and  productions, 
but  the  **1iackbone  of  the  UTiion,*^  extending  from  the  Ohio 
to  the  falls  of  tlie  rivers  in  South  Carolina  and  (leorgia,  has 
more  of  the  elements  of  prosperity  than  any  *ither  part  of  the 
country.  Commencing  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  itsnorth- 
ei'n  tenm'nus  connects  with  the  whcjle  of  Eritish  America;  in 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  coal  and  iron  abound;  in 
Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina,  wheat,  cattle,  and  horses 
flourish,  while  coal,  cojjper,  and  gold  is  not  wanting;  and  on 
the  South,  lies  the  cotton,  and  rice,  and  sngar,  of  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Florida.  The  whole  area  abounds  with 
the  finest  water-power,  and  the  healthy  mountain  region  gush- 
ing in  mineral  springs,  has  ciiarms  fur  a  pupulation  ot  the 
highest  kind.  The  commerce  of  the  West,  ascending  the 
Ohio  to  tlie  month  of  tlie  big  Sandy,  would  be  s^  near  to  Port 
lioyal  as  to  New  York,  while  the  Savannah  river  would  givu 
it  transp*>rtatiou  fur  much  of  the  distance.  Ou  Port  Eoyal  is 
an  area  of  sea  islands,  beautiful  and  healthy  as  can  be  desired, 
eight  hundred  miles  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  than 
New  Vork,  and  reached  from  Europe  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  by  a  more  desirable  route.  When  the  whole  North  is 
one  sheet  of  ice  and  snow,  every  step  to  the  South  becomes 
more  temperate  and  open,  while  the  internal  commerce,  found- 
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ed  on  diverse jprodnctionB,  will  give  employment  to  a  dense 
population,  Tbe  l*ay  of  Port  ftoyal  is  nearly,  if  not  quite 
equals  to  that  of  New  York;  and  there  are  at  least  live  sites 
available  for  cities  on  its  shores,  wliile,  by  water  channels,  it 
connects  with  the  everglades  of  Florida,  and  the  rice  fields  of 
tlie  Waccamaw,  and  all  the  intermediate  shores  as  far  back 
as  the  falls  of  the  rivers.  The  trade  of  the  Northwest  already 
is  turned  down  the  Mississippi, 

As  if  preserved  by  Providence,  for  6ome  great  purpose,  this 
noble  bay  has  been  lost  sight  of  almost  entirely^  and  is  now 
open  to  those  who  will  go  in  and  possess  it  for  commercial 
porpoees.  It  is  the  natural  outlet  ot  a  large  extent  of  country 
already  intersected  with  railroads,  and  it  wants  but  popula- 
tion to  develop  its  superior  advantages. 

By  binding  this  to  the  valley  of  Virginia  by  a  continuation 
of  the  roadti  already  commenced,  the  whole  force  of  the  '"  !)ack 
bone''  niight  be  made  available  for  the  lakes,  the  gulf,  or  t!ie 
sea-ooast^  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  no  enemy  could  enter 
Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia^  Kentucky,  or  the 
Carolinas,  without  finding  powerful  armies  on  its  flanks,  and 
in  front  It  t.$  ike  miliimy  key  of  the  Union ^  and  Virginia 
and  Carolina  of  tlie  Southern  States  hold  it  in  their  hands. 

The  policy  of  England  is  changing.  Experience  has  proved 
the  fallacy  of  her  benevolent  views  towartls  the  negro  race, 
and  the  threatened  loss  ot  India  has  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
necessity  of  drawing  closer  the  band!a  of  Union  between 
herself  and  the  cotton-growing  States  of  the  South,  and  cul- 
tivating that  party  wliose  liberal  commercial  views  favor  her 
access  to  American  markets.  Her  eajnt'al sicmd^  remly  to  aid 
us  in  an  enterprise  that  would  give  her  cheaper  and  better 
cotton  for  her  looms,  and  a  direct  route  for  her  return  cargues 
to  tlie  heart  of  the  great  West.  As  the  bulwark  of  Protestant- 
ism and  of  constitutional  and  Bible  liberty  in  Europe,  she  may 
stand  in  need  of  our  syuipathies ;  and  m  no  people  can  slie 
find  "  her  young  lions^  more  surely,  than  in  the  prosperous, 
wealtJiy,  and  chivalrous  planters,  bound  to  her  by  the  bonds 
of  interest.  To  bring  about  a  clearly  undei*stood  moral  alliance 
and  a  direct  cpmmerciiil  intercourse  between  onreelves  and 
that  great  nation,  would  be  an  effort  worthy  of  the  highest 
statesmanship  of  both  countries.  On  the  part  of  the  South  it 
would  be  the  best  nullification  and  the  most  fatal  sncession, 
whilst  it  would  be  patriotism  made  practical,  in  c^irbing  a 
power  in  the  "  Empire  SiaUP  (significant  name)  beeommg 
dangerous  to  the  Republic, 

Moreover,  the  deleterious  influence  of  her  unhealthy  ma- 
lerial  progress,  has  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  intellect  and 
morals  of  New  England,  and  that  influence,  through  the  press 
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of  the  day,  may  be  met  by  a  more  tliorougli  infusion  of  cbris- 
tian  character  into  one  eaucational  system.  Our  clergy  are 
m  zealous  aa  any  body  of  teacliere  in  the  world;  but,  owing  to 
♦mr  scattered  population,  their  field  of  labor  is  an  exceedingly 
toilsome  oiie»  The  concentration  of  people  around  such  a  bay 
aa  Port  Roj^al,  would  give  a  new  centre  from  which  the  ex- 
ample of  a  thorough  fivstem  of  education  in  the  hand  of  the 
clergy,  tempered  by  lay  aeeoeiatiou,  might  be  diffused  to 
every  corner  of  our  broad  land,  while  the  wise  di&poBition  of 
the  lands  eelected  as  the  site  of  cities  might  enable  us  to  make 
them  in  a  measure  independent  of  the  flnctuations  of  the 
popular  mind  J  for  the  fun  as  to  carry  it  out.  That  a  free  peo- 
ple should  be  educated  and  relimou^,  is  almost  an  axiom,  but 
that  a  race,  trusted  like  the  planters,  with  carrying  out  a 
divine  ordiuauce,  should  rest  on  the  Bible,  is  quite  so. 

An  agricultural  population  is  generally  a  comparatively 
virtuona  population  ^  and  in  spite  i>f  an ti-reiiti8ra,Mormoni8my 
Free-love  societies,  Ac,  in  our  country,  will  always  be  found 
a  safe  and  law-abiding  class.  Univereal  suffrage  will  be  safij 
in  their  hands.  But  in  our  cities,  there  is  a  temble  element 
of  anarchy  and  misrule  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  demagogue 
in  tlie  vicious  of  the  poor  and  reckless.  As  their  power  of 
evil  is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  right  of  suffrage,  to  accord 
that  right  to  none  but  property-holders,  would  be  a  safe  ex- 
perimcnt^  and  perfectly  juistitiable  on  the  ground  that  the 
benefits  of  protection,  and  the  atlvantage  of  contact  with  capi- 
tal, are  a  good  return  for  poll- tux  and  public  services,  without 
the  exercise  of  the  power  to  tax  pr^^perty  in  which  they  have 
no  interest. 

We  find  that  the  most  worthlesSj  ins^ubordinatey  and  misera- 
ble of  our  negroes  are  those  who  are  allowed  to  "hire  their 
time,"  and  who  assimilate  with  the  worst  of  our  white  popu- 
lation, and  form  a  connecting  line  between  them,  and  the  well 
satisfied  and  orderly  agricultural  laborers.  Working  badly, 
and  at  low  wages,  they  drive  out  the  better  class  of  white 
mechanics,  at  the  &ame  time,  that  the  little  work  they  accom- 
plish, and  their  reckleeaneiss  about  employment,  makes  them 
the  most  expensive  laborers  that  eau  be  had.  The  conse- 
<|uence  is,  that  the  Southern  people  pay  the  mo»t  extraragant 
price  for  inferior  work,  or  are  obliged  to  import  articlefl  of 
prime  necessity  from  the  North*  This  is  one  great  cause  of 
our  inferiority  in  wealth  ;  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  drain,  a 
new  city  would  bo  the  proper  spot  on  which  to  try  the  ex* 
periment  of  banishing  the  negro  from  the  trades.  Again,  as 
things  now  exist,  slavery  and  free-soil  stand  morally  on  a  line 
too  sharply  defined  for  a  peaceful  discussion  of  thei/indiTidual 
claims.    The  North  must  use  free  labor ;  the  extreme  South  can- 
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not  get  oil  without  elaves.  Patriotisra  would  suggest  the  intcr^ 
poeition  of  a  third,  partaking  of  both,  between.  Tliis  might 
be  found  in  coiiiiuiug  the  negro  to  domestic  and  field  service, 
and  learriiug  the  mechanical  pursuits  to  the  exclusive  occupa- 
tion of  the  whites. 

With  a  growing  commeixial  city  on  the  eca-board,  where 
the  lai'gest  ve&eels  coukl  ride  in  health  and  eafety,  aud  where 
port  charges,  whart*  expenses,  proviBiouB,  and  naval  stores 
would  be  cheap,  and  a  large  area  open  to  the  enterprise  of 
men  of  small  capital,  would  not  tlie  cotton  and  rice  trade  con- 
centrate there,  as  at  its  natural  centre,  and  thus  afford  U8 
some  hopes  of  counterbalancing  the  tremendous  power  of 
New  York  I  Tlicn,  in  seeking  me  population  of  the  North- 
west as  consumers  for  the  return  trade,  would  not  the  whole 
mountain  region  be  travei*sed  with  a  curi*ent  of  trade,  that 
would  soon  give  us  a  Southern  New  England  in  tlie  central 
mountain  range,  with  the  commercial  and  popular  clement 
too  strong  to  be  resisted  in  the  councils  of  the  uation,  and  the 
whole  aoord  the  field  of  enterprise,  the  want  of  which  is  so 
:uuch  feit  at  present  by  Southern  men  who  have  sons  to  pro- 
vide for? 

Between  Savannah  and  Charleston,  lies  the  great  bay  of 
Port  Royal,  having  all  the  natural  advantages  and  the  health 
desirable  in  the  site  of  a  great  commercial  city*  To  establish 
such,  it  is  desirable  to  draw  to  it  men  of  enterprise,  who  have 
their  fortunes  to  make,  and  who  desire  to  give  their  children 
religious  and  educational  advantages^  or  a  spot  where  thjey 
are  likely  to  find  openings  for  business  as  they  grow  up.  Tjo 
do  thisj  the  ibllowing  place  has  been  proposed. 

Port  Royal  island  is  some  five  miles  wide,  by  about  ten 
long.  On  one  side  lies  Beaufort  river,  accessible  as  far  as 
the  town  of  Beaufort  to  vessels  as  large  as  any  that  can  reach 
Charleston,  On  the  other  is  Bnmd  river,  two  miles  widi^, 
land-locked,  and  deep  enough  to  float  the  largest  steam  fri- 
gate. Between  the  twu.  Battery  river  is  interposed,  forming 
a  natural  dock  in  whicli  the  great  Leviathan  could  float,  with 
her  yard-anns  over  the  land.  Jerrichoe  Neck  makes  an 
irregular  polygon  between  the  town  of  Beaufort,  on  the  east, 
and  nazzaril^s  creek  on  tlic  west ;  the  south,  east,  and  west 
sides  being  hounded  by  water,  aud  the  north  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  two  saltwater  creeks.  The  area  is  per 
haps  quite  fifteen  square  miles.  On  the  east  lies  Beaufort, 
with  its  churches,  schnnl  houses,  stores,  wharves  and  estab- 
lished society.  On  the  west  lies  a  tract  of  land  which  has 
been  proved  healthy  by  the  experience  of  two  generations,  and 
especially  by  the  reeidence  of  my  own  tamilv  thereon  for  the 
last  three  years,  summer  and  winter.    On  tne  south  are  cot- 


ton-fields  cut  off  from  Parry's  island  by  Arclier's  creeK. 
These  two  last  pointa  it  is  propofied  to  divide  into  lot-s,  which 
shall  be  leased,  on  a  eronnd-rent  sufficient  to  pay  a  small 
interest  on  the  value  oi  tho  land,  and  to  supply  school  and 
churches  to  all  the  property-holdei-s,  which  tlie  t4ix  on  the 
water-lots  will  serve  to  secure  a  loud  for  the  building  of 
wharves,  to  be  the  property  of  the  land  owners* 
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ART.  IT-EEACTION  AND  TOE  ADIUSISTBATION. 

No  epoch  in  the  annals  of  history  will  stand  out  mora* 
prominently  and  distinctly  than  that  in  which  we  live.  It  la 
the  age  of  reformation  run  mad — of  liberty  degenerated  into« 
licentiousness*  The  world  was  ^*  too  much  governed  '■  at  the 
time  of  the  reformation.  It  never  occurred  to  mankind  that 
it  might  be  '*  too  little  governed."  In  their  haste  to  remedy, 
existing  and  generally  acknowledged  evilsj  they  first  asserted 
**the  right  of  private  judgment,"  forgetting  that  man,  as  a 
social  auimalj  was  a  mere  member  of  the  being,  society,  and 
must,  like  bees  and  ante,  have  a  very  limited  right  of  private 
"udgmeut,  else  society  would  cease  to  exist;  ana  man  cannot 
ive  outside  of  society.  The  good,  great,  and  wise  men  (Lu- 
ther and  Calvin)  saw  the  mischievous  absurdity  of  this  doc- 
trine, and  hence  Calvin  burnt  (very  properly)  a  zealot  for 
asserting  it,  and  Luther,  for  the  same  reasoUj  excommunica- 
ted more  than  the  Pope. 

Tlie  Puritans  of  New  England  showed  ranch  conservative 
good  sense  when  tliev  hung  dissenters.  ''  You  may  have  what 
religion  you  please,  but  we  have  ours,  and  our  peaceful  and 
prosperous  society  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  your  attempts  at 

Eropaganding,  as  Uncle  Toby  said  to  the  fly^  or  Abraham  to 
ot,  'the  world  is  wide  enough  for  us  both,'  'you  take  the 
right  hand  and  wo  will  take  the  left,'  *  settle  somewhere  el»e,i 
and  enjoy  what  religion  yon  please.' " 

Mormonism  is  teaching  lis  the  absurdity  and  impractica- 
bility of  the  extreme  doctrines  of  religious  freedom.  Tliejr 
only  propose  bigamy  as  a  religious  ordinance.  Ilumau  sacn-, 
fice,  so  far  as  our  researclies  extend,  has  been  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  all  societies  a  universal  religions  institution.  Would 
we,  under  the  plea  of  religions  frecBorn,  permit  its  revival? 

We  propose  no  new  legislation  on  this  enbject,  because  a, 
long  experience  as  a  practicing  lawyer  BatiBfiee  us  that  grand; 
juries  will  enforce  religious  concurrence  and  orthodoxy  by 
punishing  all  heresy  as  an  offense  **  contra  bono3  vwres,^^  We 
are,  in  theory,  a  very  radical  people ;  in  practice,  the  moit 

aservative  in  the  world* 
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The  two  Doxt  pross  errors,  growing  out  of  the  reformation, 
were— first,  that  the  money  power  beheaded  and  eupplanted 
the  Stuarts  anti  Bourbons-  The  rule  of  this  monej  power 
lias  been  found  less  generous,  and  far  meaner,  more  exacting 
and  cruel,  than  that  of  kings.  Secondly — in  denying  the 
diTine  right  of  kings,  they  asserted  the  divine  right  without 
control  or  limitation  of  every  Tulgar  husband  ana  father  in 
the  country;  but  vulgar  husbands  and  fathers  luxuriate  in 
tyranny,  and  the  newspapers  of  Europe  and  America  show 
a  greater  amount  of  cruelty  and  oppreBsion  practiced  by  them 
than  by  all  the  crowned  heads  in  the  world  ever  perpetrated. 

Human  equality,  as  maintained  in  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, was  but  a  lair  deduction  from  the  '*  social  con- 
tract,^' for  it  was  a  natural  presumption  tliat  men,  in  entering 
into  Bociety,  surrendered  and  retained  equal  amounts  of  right; 
and  being  equals  before,  would  be  equals  afterwards.  In  fact 
they  never  entered  into  society,  but  were  born  in  it,  for  it  is 
afl  old  m  man. 

The  climax  of  folly  and  of  anarchy  remained  to  be  perpe- 
trated by  Adam  Smith  and  the  political  economists  who  have 
suiceeiled  him.  They  openly  and  boldly  raised  the  banner 
of  no-government;  for  their  maxims,  of  ^^ Laissc^-faire^^^  or 
"Let  Alone,"  ^'Tho  world  is  governed  too  much,*'  '* Demand 
will  regulate  supply,"  etc.,  without  any  scientific  limitation 
or  definite  restriction  annexed,  as  inevitably  lead  to  free  love, 
agrarianisms,  no-government,  and  all  tlie  other  isms,  as  they 
do  to  free  trade. 

We  have  examined  Adam  Smith,  the  father  of  this  (pre- 
tended) system  of  philosophy,  with  some  care.  He  is  a  com- 
pound of  dunce  and  charlatan.  Without  knowing  what  he 
was  about,  in  one  part  of  his  boo]%  he  has  written  an  excel- 
lent defence  of  the  protective  system,  which  he  was  endeavor- 
ing to  refute,  *'  Father  Hoiner  sometimes  slept,"  but  none 
but  a  father  Adam  could  have  slept  as  profoundly  as  our  phi* 
losopher.  His  successoi-s  have  copied  his  errors  without  even 
affecting  his  originality. 

We  agree  with  the  South  that  a  protective  tariff  imposed 
by  the  General  Government  is  unconstitutional;  but  the 
North  thinks  differently.  Hence,  we  have  a  compromise 
tariff— a  revenue  tariff  that  affords,  we  think,  ample  mciden- 
tal  protection.  This  is  as  it  sliould  be ;  for  when  the  meas- 
ures of  Government  cease  to  be  compromise  measures,  the 
section,  whose  voice  and  whose  interests  are  unheeded,  will 
be  sm^e,  sooner  or  later,  to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  We 
moreover  agree  with  the  South  that  protection,  by  the  scpa* 
rate  State  governments^  is  both  just  and  expedient. 
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We,  therefore,  highly  approve  of  the  aid  given  to  cduca- 

^lioD,  of  tlie  eystem  of  internal  improvements,  of  the  licenae 

iyatom,  of  the  prohibition  of  pedaling,  &c.,  vte.    The  South 

Sui  now,  in  theory  and  practicej  the  most  tboroiwhly  can&er- 

fvative,  and,  of  consequence,  the  most  thoroughly  anti-free 

trade  of  any  portion  of  civilized  Christendom,     It  ito  turned 

^over  this  anarchical  theory  to  socialists,  free-lovers,  abolition- 

""pfete,  no-government  men,  &c-    These  latter  alone  imderstand 

^it.    Tliey  know,  that  in  order  to  'Met  alone,"  {Laissez-faire^) 

there  must  be  nogovernraent  at  all ;  and  all  their  disdn- 

caished  leadei-s  propose  that  there  Bliall  be  none ;  and  contend 

that  "passional  attraction"  and  *' attractive  labor"  will  supply 

tlic  phice  of  Government.     On  the  other  hand, 'the  South 

thinks  the  world  *'too  little  ffoveroed.'' 

The  Democratic  party,  under  the  banner  'Hhe  world  is  loo 
ranch  governed,*'  marchod  to  the  y^rj  brink  of  the  abyss  of 
anarchy ;  but  that  party  is  ever  practical  and  pathological, 
and  adapts  its  policy  and  itB  action  to  the  circumstances  and 
exigencies  of  the  ocea&ion.  It  recoiled  when  it  saw  tiie  dan- 
rger  and  the  rnin  ahead,  and  Ictl  it  to  Black  Republicans, 
^under  the  lead  of  Seward,  Greely,  Theodore  Parker,  Sumiier^ 
and  other  distingnished  anarchists,  socialists,  and  agrarians, 
.to  plunge  into  that  abyss,  which  it  (the  Democratic  party)  had 
wiBely  avoided.  It  indignantly  threw  away  its  old  bannor, 
**tlie  world  is  too  much  fi^overned,''  when  it  saw  mobs  and 
revolutions  the  order  of  the  day,  all  the  institutions  of  society 
assailed,  and  total  social  disDrganization  imininent.  This  torn, 
tattered,  and  disgraced  flag,  was  eagerly  seized  on  by  the 
Black  Republicans,  because  it  exac3y  and  fully  expressed 
their  principles,  their  policy,  their  aims,  and  their  practices. 
For  the  lirst  time  in  onr  annals,  the  last  Presidenlial  can* 
vass  was  a  battle  between  conservatism  and  anarchy ;  con- 
ger vatism  succeeded,  and  an  administration  was  elected,  in- 
etructed  by  their  constituents  to  practice  a  rigid  rule,  and 
adopt,  as  their  guide  and  motto,  '^  the  world  is  too  little  gov- 
erned," 

Reaction  has  been  attempted,  also,  in  France  and  England. 
The  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  a  triumph  over  socialism; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  Emperor  is  liimself  a  half-socialist,  and 
a  whole  tyrant, 

Tlie  debates  in  the  Britiah  Parliament,  for  the  last  year,  in* 
diciite  that  she,  too,  is  preparing  to  repudiate  misrule  and  foke 
philanthropy,  and  so  it  is  in  otner  parte  of  the  world* 
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ART,  T -THE  STATES'  DUTIES  IN  EEGAED  TO  EDOCATION.* 

As,  m  our  opinion,  education  ig  a  wliole,  and  should  not  be 
dietribnted  into  independent  portions ;  and  as  we  arc  aqnally 
clear  that  the  regulation  and  control  of  it,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, cunstitnte  one  of  the  most  sacred  functionB  of  the 
commonwealth,  we  diall  not  be  particular,  in  illustrating  obt 
views,  to  confine  the  diecussion  to  common  echoole.  The  same 
argumente  by  which  political  pliilosophei*s  vindicate  the  ne* 
cesBity  of  national  establiehnients  lor  lower  education,  prove 
the  importance  of  them  for  liigher  culture.  The  aid  of  the 
public  IS  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  college  and  uni- 
versity, as  to  the  beinp;  of  the  common  school.  The  difference 
is  in  degree,  and  notlutig  else*  Higher  education  may  exist, 
but  it  will  exist  in  languor  and  decrepitude — the  lower  can 
h«ard]y  be  eaid  to  exist  at  all,  without  the  foatering  care  of 
the  State.  The  reasoning  of  Smith,  which  construes  into  a 
positive  disadvantage  the  interference  of  the  government  in 
higher  instruction,  is  founded  upon  a  double  misconception — 
an  error  of  principle  and  an  error  of  fact — ^an  error  of  prin- 
ciple,  in  supposing  that  in  this  as  in  other  departments  of 
enort,  the  reciprocal  relations  of  demand  and  supply  are  siifii' 
eient  to  stimulate  private  competition  tf>  furnish  all  the  facil- 
ities that  may  be  needed  for  teaching  all  tlie  knowledge  that 
may  be  wanted.  He  forgot,  as  Sir  Willian\  Hamilton  has 
justly  remarked,  that,  in  tlie  matter  of  education,  "^demand 
and  supply  are  necessarily  coexistent  and  cuextensive;  that 
it  is  education  which  creates  the  w^ant  which  education  only 
can  satisfy.'"'  An  error  of  fact,  in  supposing  that  the  abns^^ 
which  have  crept  into  the  great  universities  of  England  were 
occasioned  by  their  relations  to  the  Stato^ — that  their  chartered 
privileges  have  produced  their  comparative  inefficiency.  On 
tlio  contrary,  these  abuses  liave  resalted  from  tlie  neglect  of 
Hie  State,  from  the  subversion,  by  private  influence,  of  the 
public  constitution,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  a  more  con- 
stant, steady,  and  eystematic  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  The  cases  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  rightly 
understood,  make  rather  against  than  in  favor  of  the  hv- 
pothesis  of  Smith ;  but,  in  any  event,  a  general  principle 
cannot  be  safely  collected  from  a  single  example. 

A  very  little  consideration,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  any  impartial  inquirer,  that  an  adequate 
scheme  of  instruction  can  neither  be  originally  organizetl,  nor 
euccessfully  prosecuted,  without  the  vigorous  cooperation  of 
the  State ;  and  that  upon  two  grounds,  the  magnitude  of  the 
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interests  involved,  and  the  necessity  of  a  division  of  labor,  in 
order  to  infuse  life,  energy,  and  the  spirit  of  improvement 
into  the  working  of  the  system.  Education  is  a  vast  and 
complicated  subject ;  it  includes  many  more  elements  than 
the  perfunctory  employment  of  a  teacher  with  full  authority 
to  administer,  according  to  hia  own  discretion^  either  birch 
or  knowledge  in  his  noisy  mansion.  The  qualificatiooa  of 
the  teacher,  moral  and  intellectual^  the  accommodations  of 
his  mansion  J  are  themselves  far  more  important  matters  thaa 
those  are  apt  to  apprehend,  who  look  upon  the  school-room 
as  a  convenient  relief  from  the  rattle  and  mischief  of  vexa- 
tious urchins.  The  conditions^  too,  of  successful  teaching  and 
successful  learning,  whether  in  relation  to  the  instruments 
emplojed,  as  books,  maps,  glol>es,  and  blackboards;  or*in 
relation  to  the  mode  of  instruction,  as  accommodated  to  the 
age  and  capacities  of  the  child,  and  promoting  a  regular  and 
healthful  evolution  of  its  faculties;  or  in  relation  to  discipline^ 
as  suited  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  pupils,  and 
fitted  to  impart  a  habit  of  diligence  and  a  love  of  learning, 
are  never  likely  to  be  appreciated,  much  less  exacted,  where 
every  neighborhood  is  permitted  to  walk  in  the  light  of  its 
own  eyes,  and  after  the  imagination  of  its  own  heart.  The 
truth  13,  the  theory  wliich  abandons  the  whole  matter  to  pri- 
vate competition,  practically  entrusts  it  to  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher  himself*  He  prescribes  the  books;  he 
arranges  the  studies;  he  institutes  his  rules;  he  is  an  absolute 
monarch  in  his  little  empire;  and,  as  love  of  variety  obtains 
as  strongly  in  regard  to  schoolmasters  as  in  reference  to  other 
leas  important  concerns,  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that, 
in  some  neighborhoods,  the  whole  macninery  of  instruction  is 
changed  every  year.  To  talk  of  a  systeiUj  under  such  cireuin- 
Stances,  is  perfectly  preposterous.  The  only  thing  which  is 
regular  and  uniform,  is  the  agreement  of  the  patrons  to  be 
responsible  for  the  salary  of  the  master.  He  must  attend  to 
everything  else. 

To  those  who  have  witnessed  the  state  of  things  in  Grermany, 
in  the  Northern  States  of  our  Confederacy,  in  any  country  in 
which  education  is  made  a  department  of  the  Government, 
anil  compared  it  with  the  workings  of  the  voluntary  system ; 
who  have  seen,  in  the  one  case,  the  pains  taken  in  tiie  prepa- 
ration and  trial  of  teachers,  the  attention  paid  to  school  arch- 
itecture, the  attractions  thrown  around  the  school-room,  and 
tlie  appliances  for  lacilitating  botli  the  business  of  learners 
and  teachers;  and  have  eontnisted  the  life,  energy,  and  spirit 
everywhere  displayed,  with  tlie  stagnant  imiformity  wliich 
the  otlier  case  as  universally  presents^  there  needs  no  other 
argument.    They  have  but  to  look  ou  this  picture^  and  then 
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on  tlmt  No  wonder  that  our  children j  with  their  hright 
morning  faces,  so  often  realize  Shakepeare's  description — 
*'  creeping  like  snail,  unwillingly  to  school/'  There  is  nothing 
in  the  associations  of  tlie  place  to  invite  either  mind  or  body : 
''the  dismal  situation,  waste  and  wild,"  deserves  the  name 
which  common  consent  has  affixed  to  it,  and  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  instinctive  sense  of  fitness  which  has  appropriated 
these  dungeons  of  the  young  to  h)calities  which  the  plo%v  has 
deserted  to  broorasedge  ana  rabbits. 

We  remember  well  the  place  where  onr  own  ideas  were 
first  taught  to  ahoot — a  log  cabin,  about  eighteen  by  twenty, 
the  cliiuKs  stopped  with  wood  and  daubea  with  clay.  One 
end  was  almost  wholly  taken  up  in  a  fireplace,  in  the  jambs 
of  which,  Noah  and  his  family  might  have  been  comfortably 
accommodated*  The  chimney  was  a  pen  constructed  of 
billets  of  wood,  and  open  on  the  side  which  faced  the  room, 
and,  though  protected  from  the  fire  by  a  tliiek  lining  of  clay, 
tlie  destructive  element  had  contrived  to  elude  all  obstructions, 
and  to  open  sundry  communicationa^  like  that  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,  with  the  oxygen  without.  The  other  end  was 
adorned  with  a  window,  a  genuine  opening,  which  made  no 
distinction  between  the  air  and  light,  and  which  scorned  the 
modern  contrivances  by  which  one  could  be  admitted  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  Midway,  on  one  side,  wa^j  the  door, 
creaking  on  wooden  Iringes,  and  near  it^  there  hung,  except 
when  it  was  in  use  (and  that  was  not  seldora^for,  in  school- 
boy phrase,  it  was  kept  hot)  a  forked  stick,  which  served  as 
a  pass  to  all  whom  nature  or  idleness  rendered  uneasy  in 
their  straitened  circumstances.  No  one  ever  dared  to  leave 
the  room,  however  stringent  the  callj  when  that  stick  was 
missing  from  its  peg. 

The  other  side  was  minus  a  log;  the  vacant  space  being 
used  as  a  light  to  the  general  writing-desk  of  the  school,  which 
consisted  of  a  plank  extended  horizontally  the  whole  length 
of  tJie  room.  At  a  given  signal,  every  member  of  our  little 
establishraent  was  required  to  take  down  his  copy-book,  put 
himself  at  this  desk,  and  set  about  tJie  serious  operation  of 
chirography.  During  this  exercise,  our  backs  were  turned 
to  the  master;  and  well  do  we  recollect  the  generous  indig- 
nation with  which  we  looked  upon  his  unfairness  in  stealing 
up  behind  us,  slyly  inspecting  our  performances,  and,  when 
they  were  not  to  his  mind,  giving  us  a  demonstration  of  his 
presence,  \vhic!i  left  the  fingers  in  unfortunate  trim  for  fur- 
ther achievements.  Ilorreseo  re f evens — our  knuckles  ache 
now,  albeit  more  than  thirty  wmters  have  passed  over  our 
heads,  when  we  think  of  that  formidable  nder*  What  multi- 
plied the  danger  of  slips,  (the  technical  name  for  every  kind 
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of  blunder,  from  a  mistake  in  spelling  to  amistate  in  marking,) 
was  tlie  tnanner  in  wliicli  lie  kept  our  ink.     We  had  to  put  it 
tin  small  vials,  and  as  tbey  were  easily  upset,  we  guarded 
Fagainet  tLe  chances  of  loss  by  putting  iu  enough  of  cotton  to 
pb&orb  it.     It  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  in  squeezing 
out  the  ink,  a  small  fragment  of  the  cotton  would  stick  to  the 
pen,  and  the  consequence  was  a  mark,  a  huge  sprawl,  which 
sad  experience  tanght  ns  was  like  the  seal  of  fate.     Our 
benclies  had  the  merit  of  training  n&  to  early  habits  of  self- 
denial  and  mortification  of  the  flesh;  we  are  sm-e  that,  tor 
the  lirst  year  of  our  schoolboy  experience,  our  feet  never 
rested  on  the  t!oor  when  our  thighs  and  legs  made  any  assign- 
able angle;  and  the  only  relief  we  could  obtain,  when  fiie 
^forked  stick  was  missing,  was  to  convert  our  bodies  into  an 
aclined  plane,  by  propping  the  small  of  the  back  against  the 
of  the  bench. 
)ur  dtmiiTiie  was,  in  many  respects,  a  good-natTU^ed  man ; 
but  even  Job's  patience  could  not  have  been  proof  against  the 
,  trials  he  endured  in  the  grievous  misprints  of  text-books.     By 
I  some  odd  fatality,  every  hard  sum  in  DabolFs  Arithmetic 
had  the  answer  wrong;  and  we  shall  never  forget  the  eamest- 
'nesB  witli  which  the  good  old  man,  after  having  tugged  for 
hours  over  a  tough  question  which  had  stumped  our  feebler 
capacities,  would  expatiate  upon  tJie  blundei's  of  Daboll,  and 
'  tlie  merits  of  Pike,  the  book  which  he  had  studied,  and  which 
ho  recommended  to  us  as  the  very  pink  of  perfect  ion  in  fig- 
ures.    Misjfortunes,  however,  never  come  single;  a  copy  of 
Pike  was  at  length  procured;  we  prized  it  qb  a  treasure,  ami 
bore  it  in  triumph  to  our  venerable  teacher.     His  eyes  glis- 
tened with  delight,  and  we  reciprocated  his  joy  iu  the  hope 
that  the  course  of  arithmetic,  unlike  that  of  true  love,  miglit 
for  once  run  emootlu     OfaUacem  fmminum  ipcm^fragilemqiK 
fortunam  !     What  was  our  consternation  and  aniazenieut, 
when  we  found  upon  trial  that  we  were  still  the  sport  of 
mischievous  printei-s,  and  that  every  hard  sum^  even  in  Pike, 
had  tlie  answer  wrong ! 

Our  teacher  was  skdled  in  Latin ;  but  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  use  any  other  copies  t>f  the  classics  but  tho?^e  of  Clark, 
which  contained  the  text  and  an  English  transhition  in  paral- 
lel columns.  In  justice,  however,  to  his  prudence,  we  mnst 
say,  that  he  always  advised  us  to  put  our  hands  over  the  En- 
glish when  we  were  studying  the  Latin — a  thing  which  we 
never  failed  to  do  when  we  went  to  recite,  provided  wo  had 
gotten  the  English  by  heart ;  but,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
whenever  our  niemoricB  were  treacnerous,  our  fingers  were 
slippery.  One  exercise  of  the  school,  at  least,  was  a  heiirty 
ono^tlio  closing  labor  of  the  day.    At  a  given  hour,  thJe 
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teacher  vocifemted  at  the  top  of  hie  voice  "spellings,"  and 
every  iirchiTi  flew  like  lightning  to  his  dictionary.  Tne  ecene 
that  ensued  beggars  all  description;  it  was  not  exactly  like 
the  roar  of  many  waters,  or  the  soimd  of  mighty  thimderingB, 
bat  there  was  a  noise — and  such  a  noiee  as  tlirew  Bedlann 
into  the  Bhado;  and  what  a  glorious  time  was  that,  when,  at 
tlie  close  of  the  lesson  there  was  a  general  rush,  tirst  for  hat?, 
caps,  and  bonnets,  buckets,  baskets,  and  bottles — and  then  for 
the  door  t 

This  was  what  is  called  an  old  field  school ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  Ftispect  that  Buch  institutions  are  et^methiug  more 
than  traditions  of  the  past.  For  two  years  we  are  sure  that 
we  never  saw  the  face  of  a  patron  within  the  w^alls  of  the 
cabin.  It  wm  a  wealthy  nei^ijhborhood  ;  two  of  the  trustees, 
if  trustees  they  mi^^ht  be  called,  were  worth  a  luiudred  uegrOes 
apiece ;  and  rhey  had  sons  who  were  here  receiving  the  ele- 
ments, on  wlrich  a  liberal  education  was  to  be  afterwards  en- 
grafted. They  had  confidence  iu  the  master,  and  they  left 
everythinoj  i  Tliig  discretion*  They  had  done  their  part  when 
they  em]4oyed  him  and  gave  him  a  place  to  t^aeh  in.  There 
may  be  exceptions  to  this  lax  method  of  proceeding — cases  in 
which  a  real  supervision  is  exercised,  but  they  are  only  ex- 
oeptions,  and  not  the  rule.  Tlie  voluntary  system,  for  the 
mcjst  part,  terminates  the  care  and  responsibilities  of  the 
neigbburhoiKl  in  the  settlement  of  the  teacher.  lie  makes  no 
complaint  of  liis  acoommodations — it  is  not  his  place ;  he  is 
eatistied  with  whatever  text-books  are  at  liand,  ortbose  which 
are  most  familiar  to  himself,  and  institutes  sucli  discipline  as 
his  own  indolence  and  desire  of  pleasing  may  suggest,  with- 
mit  refereTice  to  the  dispositions,  capacities,  and  aptitudes  of 
the  child. 

But  even  if  the  principle  of  private  competition  did  well 
what  it  undertakes  to  do,  which  is  far  trora  being  the  case,  it 
must  still  be  pronounced  a  failure,  because,  in  so  many  in- 
stances, it  is  iucompetent  to  establish  a  school  at  all.  It  makci3 
no  provision  for  those  thinly  settled  neighborlioods  in  which, 
though  each  parent  is  able  to  pay  for  the  tuition  of  his  chil- 
dren, their  combined  contributions  are  not  suthcient  to  sujh 
port  a  teaelier,  nor  their  means  to  justify  extraordinary  sub- 
scriptions^  In  political  ecouoiny  tliere  is  no  demand  without 
a  remunerating  price,  and  where  everything  is  rc^snlved  into 
the  principle  of  private  competition,  the  districts  which  cannot 
]Miy,  must  be  j practically  regarded  as  out  of  the  market.  In 
other  inB*ntK  es,  resort  is  bad  to  the  boarding-Pchc»ol,  or  do- 
mestic tutors— 'the  one  full  of  danger  at  the  most  precious 
season  of  life,  when  the  inlluence  of  the  family  is  most  needed ; 


and  the  other,  as  monotonous  and  lifeless,  as  the  absence  of 
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all  competition  can  make  it    Botli  are  evils  to  which  no  State 
ahould  subject  its  memhers. 

On  all  these  accounts  we  have  no  hesitation  in  deoonncing 
the  voluntary  system  as  contradicted  by  fact,  Nothing  bat 
the  mast  profound  ijjnorance  of  what  a  system  of  education 
really  implies,  coulu  ever  induce  one  to  believe  that  the  vol- 
untaiy  principle  is  adequate  to  meet  tlie  exigencies  of  the 
State.  All  experience  is  against  it.  Wherever  it  has  been 
tried  J  it  has  proved  a  failure.  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to 
contirm  this  statement  by  the  high  authority  of  Sir  VVilliam 
Ilamilton: 

**No  countrtes  present  a  more  remarkable  contrast  in  this  respect 
tliau  England  antl  GerniJiny.  In  tlio  fomicr,  the  State  has  done  noth- 
ing for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  private  benevolence  mure  than 
has  been  attempted  ebe where ;  in  the  latter,  the  goveniiuent  has  done 
everything,  and  left  to  private  benevolence  almost  nothing  to  effect. 
The  Eugli^jh  people  are,  however,  the  lowest,  the  Genuan  people  the 
highi'st,  in  the  scale  of  knowledge.  All  that  Scotland  enjoys  of  popular 
education  above  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  British  Empire,  she  owes 
to  the  State ;  and  among  the  principalities  of  Germany^  from  Prussia 
down  to  IIcs>se-Cas3el,  education  is  uniformly  found  to  prosper  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  interference,  and  to  tJiC  unremitted 
watchi"iihies3  of  government.  The  general  conclusion  against  the  ex- 
pediency of  all  public  regulation  of  the  higher  instruction  is  whally 
drawn  from  paiticular  instances  of  this  regulation  having  been  inex- 
pediently applied.  Even  of  these,  the  greater  number  are  cases  in 
which  the  Stat-e,  having  once  conceded  exclusive  privileges  under  well- 
considered  Jaws,  never  afterwards  interposed  to  see  tJiat  tlie^  laws 
were  duly  executed,  and  from  time  to  time  reformed,  in  accommoda- 
tion to  a  eliauge  of  circumstances.  The  Engli&Ji  universities,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, do  not^  as  actually  administered,  merit  their  monopoly.  But^ 
from  til  is  example,  w^e  would  not  conclude,  with  Smith,  that  all  privi- 
leged seminaries  are  detrimental.  On  the  contrary,  by  showing  that 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  statutory  constitution  has  been  silently 
subverted,  we  should  argue  that  thtir  corruption  does  not  originate  in 
the  law,  but  in  its  violation;  and  from  the  fact  that,  while  now  aban- 
doned by  the  State  to  private  abuse,  they  accomplish  nothing  in  pro- 
portion to  their  mighty  means,  we  should  only  maintain  more  strongly 
the  necessity  of  public  regulation  and  superintendence  to  enable  tbem 
to  accomplish  everything.  The  interference  of  the  government  may 
sometimes,  we  acknowledge^  be  directly  detrimental;  and  indirectly 
detrimental  we  lioKl  that  it  w^ill  always  be,  unless  constant  and  sys- 
tematic. The  State  may  wisely  establish,  protect,  and  regulate;  bat 
uidess  it  continue  a  watchful  inspection,  the  protected  establishment 
will  soon  degenerate  into  a  public  nuisance — a  monopoly  for  merely 
ri V ate  ad  v  a n  tage.  Th  e  e  x pc  rie n ce  of  th  e  I  iist  h  alf  ce  nt u  ry  i  n  Gc  rmany, 
as  indeed  completely  set  at  rest  the  question.  For  thirty  years  no 
Genuan  has  been  found  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  Smitli.  In  their 
generous  rivalry,  the  governments  of  tkat  country  have  practically 
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lliown  what  a  benevolent  and  prudent  policy  eonld  effect  for  tho  uni- 
versity as  for  the  school ;  and  tnowing  what  they  have  done,  who  is 
there  now  to  maintain — that  for  cdiicatiott  as  for  trade,  the  State  can 
prevent  evil,  but  cannot  ori^natc  good  !** 

Experience,  in  this  case,  only  accords  ^ath  what  sound 
reasoning  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  root  of  the  diflicnlty 
lies  in  the  circumetance  that  there  is  neither  divieioo  of  labor, 
Bor  eftective  responsibility.  Tliere  are  no  persons  to  whom 
education  is  specially  committed,  whose  business  it  is  to  super- 
intend it,  to  promote  it,  to  improve  it.  Periection  is  the  re- 
sult of  concentrated  effort.  What  pertains  to  all  will  !>e  ade- 
qnatcly  discharoced  Ijy  none,  Tlie  efleets  of  the  division  of 
labor,  so  admirably  depicted  by  Adam  Sniith  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  hie  great  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  are  just 
as  conspicuous  in  the  moral  and  intellectual,  as  in  the  physical 
world*  Now,  the  great  benefit  of  State  superintendence  is, 
that  it  divides  the  w*ork,  or  ratlier  separates  it  from  the  mass 
of  other  occupations;  it  singles  out  particular  individnals,  to 
whom  it  entnists  particular  deparfnionts,  holding  them  re- 
sponsible for  their  diligence,  ndelitj%  and  zeal,  while  the 
direction  of  the  whole  is  made  the  exclusive  business  of 
other  functionaries.  It  necessitates  thought  and  system  ;  and 
tlioughi  and  system  necessitate  improvement.  Under  the 
present  plan  we  have  poor  teachei's,  because  no  one  is  respon- 
sible for  giving  us  better ;  wretched  sclioobhonses,  because  it 
is  no  one  s  business  to  give  us  good  ones;  and  miserable  text* 
books,  because  it  is  neither  the  duty  nor  the  interest  of  any 
one  to  provide  better.  Improvements  never  have  taken  place 
any %v here,  steadily  and  consistently,  except  as  the  result  of 
division  of  labor,  and  consequent  responsibility,  imposed  by 
the  State.  Private  speculation  and  private  benevolence  have 
never  been  able  to  achieve  more  than  a  partial  success. 
Ancient  prejudices,  standing  abuses,  time-honored  customs, 
especially  when  they  co-operate  with  the  love  of  ease,  have 
been  too  strong  for  philosophy  and  common  sense j  when 
philosophy  and  common  sense  had  nothing  to  recommend 
them  but  the  anthority  of  truth.  There  must  be  a  categorical 
imperative  somewhere  which  can  convert  reaROu  into  law,  and 
assent  into  obedience.  Tlio  State  is  precisely  the  agent  with 
whom  this  power  should  be  lodged.  Its  influence,  w-hen 
judiciously  put  fortli,  carries  a  \veight  wdiieh  ignorance  and 
prejudice  cannot  finally  withstand.  It  can  em  bod}*  the  wis- 
dom of  all,  and,  by  its  pervading  organizations,  diffuse  the 
life,  spirit,  and  intelligence  which  auywdiere  exist  into  all 
parts. 

What  we  want,  therefore,  is  a  general  system,  in  which  the 
principle  of  division  of  labor  and  official  responsibility  shall 
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be  fuUj  curried  out.  Other  changes  arc  tan^pering  with 
symptoms ;  this  would  reach  the  seat  of  the  dist^ai^c  ;  new  life 
would  gnidiiaily  be  infuded  into  every  department  of  educa- 
tion ;  our  scdiooMiouyeB  would  no  longer  be  contined  to  old 
Jields;  we  BhoukI  hear  no  more  complaiuts  of  unsuitable  text- 
books, wlien  fit  ones  were  demanded  on  a  scale  tiiat  would  be 
likely  to  remunerate  the  labom  of  the  wru^r;  aiid  teachers 
would  be  stimulated  to  unwonted  competition,  when  their  bread 
was  made  to  depend  upon  their  qualiticatious  aa  determined 
l)y  a  competent  tribuuah  This  happj  truiiir^forijiation,  of 
course,  coidd  not  take  place  at  once.  But  the  tendenciee  to 
it  would  iiistiintly  begin  to  develop  themselves,  and  these 
tendencies  could  not  fail  to  be  eventually  realised,  if  tlie 
superintendence  of  the  State  continued  to  be  widely,  system- 
atically,  and  steadily  exerted.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
lliis  everywhere.  If  education  ia  now  reciueeu  to  a  science, 
it  was  becau&o  the  State  made  it  the  busine&R  ol  men  to  study 
it ;  and  if  the  art  has  been  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  per- 
feclioUj  it  IB  because  the  State  has  instituted  the  keenest  com- 
petition among  those  who  were  called  to  practice  it*  But 
what  single  step  has  tlie  voluntary  sjfitem  ever  taken  in  im- 
provement?     It  lias  borrowed  all,  and  originated  nuthing* 

But  it  may  be  supposed  that  all  the  benefits  of  State  inter- 
vention might  be  secured  by  contining  it  still  to  tlie  necessit- 
ous and  indigent^j  perfecting  tJie  scheme  in  reference  to  them, 
and  leaving  it  to  stimulate  individual  exertions,  in  reference 
To  others,  by  the  example  of  its  efficiency  and  success.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  ohjection,  that  the  most  important  schools 
would  be  detached  and  independent,  destitute  of  a  common 
sphit  and  a  cummon  life,  tha  materials  upon  which  the  State 
would  have  to  operate  would  obviously  jircclude  the  possi- 
bility of  success.  The  class,  tlius  thrown  upon  its  bounty,  is 
proverbially  slow  to  appreciate  tha  benefits  of  education;  die 
greatest  diiiiculty  which  the  present  sciieme  has  liad  to  en- 
counter, has  been  theditilculty  of  inducing  the  poor  to  accept 
its  advantages;  aird  their  rehictance  can  never  be  overcome  - 
until  they  learn  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  knowledge,  or  are 
exempt  from  the  necessity  of  receiving  it  as  a  boon.  The 
only  way  of  excitini^  in  them  a  generous  ambition,  is  to  bring 
them  in  contact  wiUi  ilieir  more  enlightened  neiglibors,  and 
to  present,  as  a  common  right,  whatj  if  ofieied  c?*ciuaively  to 
them,  could  be  considered  only  as  an  alms.  A  general  sys- 
tem, in  which  rich  and  poor  were  put  upon  the  same  fijoting, 
in  wliich  4UI  distinctions  of  class  and  fortune  wxre  merged  , 
in  the  higher  distinction  of  children  of  the  commonwealth, 
would  awaken  a  new  order  of  feelings,  and  arouse  a  spirit  of 
competition  which  had  never  been  felt  before.    The  love  of 
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knowledge  will  never  spring  up  epontaneonsly  in  them ;  it 
must  be  iiiRpirctl  from  without,  and  the  common  school  seems 
to  ns  precisely  the  machinery  by  which  it  can  be  imparted* 
They  will  catch  the  iniection  of  more  generous  minds.  The 
consec|uence3,  too,  of  this  promiscuous  training  would  he  most 
happy  in  removing  ah&urd  and  degrading  prejudices,  harmon- 
izing and  smoothing  Uie  unevenness,  harslmess,  and  inequali- 
ties of  social  life,  and  in  rendering  the  whole  population 
homogeneous.  The  rich  antl  the  poor  would  meet  together  in 
*' kindlier  and  healthier  sympathy,"  and  feel  that  the  Lord 
was  the  Maker  of  them  all.  But  a  system,  which  peq:*etugte8 
the  distinctions  hetwixt  tliem,  and  separates  them  still  more 
widely  from  each  other  by  cherishing  their  prejudices,  never 
can  succeed ;  and  such  must  every  system  of  education  be 
which  looks  only  to  the  instruction  of  the  pauper. 

TrVe  are  not  familitu-  with  the  history  of  rree  Schools  in 
Virginia,  but  fi*om  the  following  passage  in  tiie  meesnge  of 
Governor  McDowell,  for  1S43,  wiiich  we  extract  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  experience  of  that  Commonwealth 
confirms  the  oi>inion  which  we  have  ventured  to  express : 

"HaviniTT  broiii^lit  to  tlic  notice  of  the  last  Legislattirc  the  subject  of 
general  education  and  of  Free  Holujok,  and  recanuu coded  it  to  a  eon- 
»ideration  it  did  not  receive,  1  should  be  faithless  to  one  of  my  clear- 
egi  and  most  honorable  duties^  if  I  did  not  present  it  again,  and  again 
invoke  for  it  the  care,  the  thought^  and  the  legislation  to  which  it  ia 
entitled*  Weighty  as  this  subject  eoofes*4edly  is,  and  ^very  one  feels 
it  to  be,  and  kno^vs  it  to  be,  with  tlie  safe,  just,  and  enlightened  action 
of  popular  government,  and  with  all  the  pursuits  of  rational  and  civil- 
ised man,  and  cansecrated,  too,  as  it  h^  long  been,  by  an  inviolate 
provision  of  one  of  our  permanent  laws,  it  is  nevertheleai*  sadly  neg-  . 
iected  in  our  public  councils,  and  year  after  year  is  thrust  aside  as  if 
it  had  no  admitted  plaee  among  real  and  practical  things.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  very  provision  which  was  made  for  its  support  years 
ago,  by  doing  something,  had  thereby  intercepted  the  larger  and  more 
lieneficent  provision  which  is  necessary  to  support  and  nourish  it 
aright  Satisfied,  as  it  would  appear  that  sometliing  had  been  done, 
the  higher  and  bolder  duty  of  doing  more  and  more  until  nothing 
ihoald  remain  to  be  dono,  has  long  been  pretermitted,  and  8ucce*sive 
legislatures  have  handed  dow^n  the  existing  plan  and  provision  of  the 
law  tinder  painful  and  accumulating  proofs  of  their  ruinoas  insufti- 
ciency.  When  it  is  considered  tliat  this  plan  of  common  education 
has  been  nearly  thirty  years  in  existence ;  that  its  whole  inachinery 
has  become  perfectly  familiar  to  those  who  administer  it,  and  whose 
duties  of  administration  are  enforced  by  penalties;  that  its  minor 
defects  have  he  in  corrected  as  perceived  ;  that  material  alterations  of 
itructure  have  been  introduced,  and  that  every  sufficiency  of  which  it 
is  capable  has  been  given  to  it  by  ite  controlling  head,  whose  system. 
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vigilance  and  fidGlity»  which  makes  him  an  honor  to  the  governmenti 
Lave  been  so  long  and  so  laboriously  devoted  to  the  perfection  of  this 
scheme;  when  thiiia  considered,  and  it  is  considered  also  that  there  is  one 
in  every  twelve  of  our  grown-up  white  population  who  can  neither  rend 
nor  write  ;  that  out  of  fiftj-onc  thonsand  poor  chiltir<:n  for  whom  this 
Bcheme  is  de^signed^  only  twenty-eight  thouswind  have  been  taught  any- 
thing at  all,  and  that  these  have  been  taught  an  average  period  of  but 
sixty  days  during  the  past  year ;  when  these  things  are  C/onsidcrcd,  will  it 
be  said  that  the  reswlt  is  satisfactory  f—that  it  demonstrates  a  condition 
in  this  branch  of  public  intereut  and  in  the  means  approTiriat<?d  to  sus- 
tain it^  with  which  the  letrislature  and  the  countiy  ongnt  to  be  con- 
tented! If  sixtv  days'  tmtion  to  onedialf  of  the  *  indigent'  children 
of  the  State  is  tlie  grand  result  which  our  present  system  is  able  to 
accomplish  after  so  many  years  of  poi'sevenng  efforts  Uy  enlarge  and 
perfect  its  capacities^  it  is  little  more  than  a  costly  and  delusive  nullity 
which  ought  to  he  abolished,  and  anotlicr  and  hettrcr  one  established  in 
\Vi  place.  Supposing  it  entirely  improbable  that  the  Legislature,  par* 
taking  in  all  respects  in  the  hopes  and  interests  of  tiie  puhlic,  wnll 
regard  it  as  a  duty  to  continue  a  system  which  operates  in  such  man- 
ifest subversion  of  both,  they  arc  earnestly  invoked  to  enter  at  once 
upon  the  work  of  preparing  a  better,  and  of  preparing  it  with  the  tiiti- 
mate  and  cojnprehensive  purpose  of  extending  the  rudiments  of  a  cheap 
if  not  free  education^  to  every  child  in  the  State" 

After  proposing  a  modification  of  tlie  exigting  sTBtem, 
which  18  repeated  m  \m  meesage  of  184(5^  viz.*  to  eetablieh  in 
each  coimrj,  with  the  consent  of  a  tnajority  of  its  tax-payers, 
free-schools  for  coramon  education,  the  Governor  goes  on  to 
remark : 

"  By  associating  the  people  of  the  uGveral  counties,  as  it  is  proposed 
to  do,  responsibly  and  intimately  with  the  government  in  support  and 
admiuiatrntion  of  their  own  schools,  not  only  will  the  general  subject  .1 
of  education  be  kept  alive  at  its  proper  and  fountain  liead,  hut  the  ac*  ' 
tual  education  of  every  one,  resting  no  longer  upon  the  footing  of  a 
parental  tliit}^  alone,  will  come  to  he  claimed  and  contended  for  as  a  , 
legal  right,  Shonld  the  Legislature  regard  the  plan  suggested  a^ 
worthy  of  any  attempt  on  its  part  to  elaboratly  it  into  a  system,  a  prin- 
cipal recommendation  of  it  is  the  case  with  which  it  can  he  converted 
into  one  for  free  education,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  whatever  the 
scale  on  which  it  may  be  thought  best  to  begin,  that  nothing  less  wise, 
pittriotie,  and  perfect  than  this  will  be  thought  of  for  its  final  and 
crowning  result*  Let  your  system  of  prijnary  education,  which  k 
supported  by  the  funds  and  protected  by  the  vigilance  of  all,  be  free 
to  all ;  and  it  will  he  found  at  last  not  only  to  bo  the  cheapest  and 
th'j  best^  but  tlie  surest  of  any  to  extinguish  that  spirit  of  exclnsivc- 
ness  which  the  education  of  a  part  is  certain  to  inspire,  and  to  nourish 
amongst  our  people,  from  their  earliest  youth,  all  the  sympathies  of 
mutual  interest  and  dependence.  Let  it  be  free,  and  the  poorest  and 
most  desolate  child  in  the  State  will  have  a  dowry  in  your  laws  which 
nothing  can  wrest  from  his  hands^  and  never  will  your  own  call  upon 
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hiinfor  service  be  so  Icgitimat^j ;  never  can  you  demand  that  lie  shall  sub- 
mit himself,  for  your  sake^  to  pains  and  dangers,  and  do^itli  itself,  with 
so  perfect  ft  right  as  when  you  have  eonght  him  out  in  Im  hours  of 
helplessness,  and  ministered  to  his  want*,  and  have  put  away  from  his 
mind  one  of  the  heavicFt  and  bitterest  afflictions  which  orphanage  ant! 
poverty  can  bring," 

We  have  now  Btate<l  our  reasons  for  believbg  that  no  im- 
portant reformation  of  the  Free  School  system  can  ever  take 
(dace,  witliout  reverting  to  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  ISll,  and 
aiming  at  a  complete  sclieme  of  general  education.  The 
State  nniet  recognize  i/dncation  as  one  of  its  legitimate  fnnc- 
tions ;  it  must  erect  it  into  a  department  of  the  government, 
and  treat  it  as  one  of  the  ends  for  which  the  goveniment 
exists*  Notliing  short  of  this  ^rili  raise  it  to  the  dignity  to 
which  it  is  entitled j  or  impart  to  it  the  energy  with  which  it 
should  be  pursued.  Hiere  is  not  a  principle  which  makes  it 
the  right  or  duty  of  the  State  to  embark  in  any  enteri>rise  of 
public  iitihty,  wliich  does  not  C(tualiy  apply  to  this  great  in- 
terest. Private  exertions  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  accom- 
plish somethiog ;  there  are  classes  in  the  Commonwealth  who 
will  have  schools  at  all  hazards.  But  private  enterprise 
would  also  construct  roads  and  bridges,  and  contrive  some 
methods  of  commercial  intercourse,  if  the  government  should 
refuse  to  legislate  on  highways,  or  to  establish  mails  and  pc^st- 
offices.  But  who,  in  his  senses,  would  maintain  that  the  crazy 
expedients  of  individual  skill  should  supersede  the  care  of  the 
State  f  It  is  not  enough  that  a  great  public  interest  be  at- 
tended to  after  a  fashion ;  the  State  must  see  that  it  is  well 
done.  Tlie  modes  of  superintendence  may  be  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  enterprise;  hut,  in  every  mode 
the  prmciples  must  be  intro<luce<l  of  the  division  of  labor 
and  of  strict  accountability.  These  are  the  secrets  of  success. 
The  great  and  radical  defect  of  the  present  system  is,  that, 
springing  from  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  real  relations 
of  tiiG  State  to  the  subject,  it  not  only  fails  to  recognize  the 
whole  duty  of  the  governmentj  but  even  what  is  imperfectly 
attemptetf,  is  really,  though  not  formally,  undertaken  as  a 
compromise  with  conscience,  and,  like  ail  compromises,  is 
wanting  in  the  intensity  and  earnestness  which  characterize 
iicarty  conviction. 

The  most  important  benefit  wliich  we  anticipate  from  the 
active  co<>peration  of  the  State,  is  the  impulse  wiiich  it  is  like- 
ly to  impart  to  education  itself.  If  the  universal  education 
of  the  petjple  should  be  found  impmcticable ;  if  the  necessities 
of  labor,  or  the  indolence  and  apathy,  characteristic  of  igno* 
ranee,  should  still  operate  to  prevent  the  advantages  that  are 
offered  from  being  enjoyed  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
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their  provision,  the  energy,  efficiency,  and  ay  stem,  introdnced 
by  the  conceBtration  of  ihonght  and  effort,  the  gcientiiic  ac- 
curacy which  would  pervade  and  regulate  evei-y  deiiartinent 
of  the  work,  would  yet  be  an  ample  compensation  f'lr  the 
ains  and  expenditures  incurred.  It  will  l>e  a  great  gain  to 
lave  teacliing  studied  lu  a  science,  and  practiced  as  an  art; 
to  rescue  it  from  the  eiiperticial  expedients  of  pretend  en*  and 
empires  ;  to  adjust  it  to  the  intellectnal  advancement  of  the 
age,  and  to  conduct  it  by  methods  in  accordance  with  the 
philoyophy  of  tlie  human  mind.     Our  complaint  against  the 

Iireseat  order  of  things  is  not  eo  iniich  that  the  facilities  of 
earning  are  partially  diffused — though  this  is  a  serioue  evil — 
as  that  the  faciHlicB  themselves  are  bo  far  behind  tlie  progress 
of  the  age,  that  they  cease  to  deserve  the  nanie.  Cf>niiiared 
with  thelnstitiitions  of  those  nations  who&e  governments  have 
been  tailhful  to  tlieir  trust,  they  are  impediments  ratlier  than 
helpf?.  No  wonder  that  the  German  eaiolars  are  so  accurate 
and  thorough,  when  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labor  is  carried  ont,  not  merely  in 
the  liusinese  of  superintending  and  contri^dling  the  pstahlish- 
raents  of  education,  but  in  the  still  more  important  duties  and 
functions  of  the  teacher.  In  the  gy ninasin  and  nniTerslties^ 
not  only  each  general  department,  but  each  branch  of  every 
department  is  committed  to  a  different  man.  As,  according 
to  Smith,  in  the  triHiug  trade  of  piu-making,  "one  drawt^ont 
the  wire,  another  straiglits  it,  a  third  cute  it,  a  fourth  points 
it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at  tlie  top  for  receiving  the  head;"  as  in 
the  whole  process  there  are  about  eighteen  distinct  operations 
performed  by  as  many  distinct  laborers,  so  in  the  great  husi- 
ness  of  teaching,  as  conducted  in  the  German  institntions, 
there  is  one  to  teaeli  grammar,  and  another  the  principles  of 
literature ;  one  to  drill  in  syntax,  and  another  in  taste*  What- 
ever requires  cliflereut  f|ualifications,  tliongh  it  belongs  to  the 
am  e  b  ran  c  1 1  of  I  earn  i  n  g,  i  s  assi  gn  e  d  t u  d  i  fl  e  rent  m  ast  e  rs.     Tli  e 

Jcon sequence  is  what  might  be  expected,  a  degree  of  perfection 
utterly  unknown,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  incapable  of 
being  realized,  where  the  schoolmaster  is,  as  he  is  for  the 
most  part  with  us — a  jack-of-atl-trades.     We  insist  upon  it 

■  tliat  education  never  can  be  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a  liberal 
art,  resting  upon  pliilosophical  principles,  and  admitting  ^ 
something  of  the  precision  and  skill  \\mich  are  attained  in 
other  arts,  until  the  same  method  is  applied  to  it  which  lias 
stimulated  improvement  in  them ;  and  this  method  it  is  idle  | 
to  expect,  until  the  Stale  t^ikes  the  matter  in  its  own  hands, 
makes  the  sujtei'inten dunce  of  the  schools  one  great  business, 
distributed  into  different  parts,  and  the  internal  administt  atiuu 
another,  subject  to  the  same  law  of  division  and  Bubdivisioo- 
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What  perfects  the  trade  of  the  pinmaker,  will  perfect  the 
work  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  in  the  higher  caltiire  particnlarly,  that  this  minute 
sahdivifiion  of  labor  in  the  oihces  of  instruction  is  exacted. 
Every  profetisor  should  he  throughly  couver&aiit  with  hi^  y%vn 
science.  General  knowledge  is  not  enough — precise  and 
critical  infortnation  is  demanded.  But  unless  a  man  is  en- 
dowed  virith  the  genius  and  iudutstry  of  Aristotle,  Leil)nitz,  or 
Hamilton,  it  is  preposterous  to  expect  that  he  ehall  teach  well 
a  half-dozen  dinerent  departoiouts,  because  thoy  happen  to 
belong  to  the  tame  general  division  of  science  or  philosoplij. 
Here  lies  the  rock  on  which  private  inBtitutionB  are  apt  to 
split.  They  are  often  obh'ge<l,  trom  the  res  angusta  domt\  to 
crowd  on  one  man  what  ouglit  to  be  distributed  among  seve- 
ral. Tliey  must,  according  to  the  homely  proverb,  cut  their 
coat  according  to  the  cloth;  and,  as  thej  cannot  execute  the 
law  on  which  perfection  depends,  we  must  not  be  eurjirised 
at  btmgling  work. 

Unleefs  educ4Mion  is  to  be  treated  as  a  whole,  and  the  cure 
of  the  iState  extended  to  every  portion  of  it,  the  benefits  nf  its 
superintendence  will  be  manifestly  very  partial.  Especially 
if  niglier  education  is  to  be  eliminated  from  its  life-giving  in- 
fluences, the  most  important  advantages  will  fail  to  he  real- 
ized; all  thoBe  whicli  aftect  the  methods  of  instruction  will 
be  lacking  where  thev  are  most  needed ;  and  but  little,  prac- 
tically, will  be  gainetji,  Imt  a  wider  extension  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  knowledge.  But  let  its  care  be  universal  and  all- 
pervading  ;  let  it  begin  with  the  common  school,  and  extmd  to 
the  college  or  university ;  let  it  he  a  system,  in  which  the  princi- 
ples we  have  indicated  are  thoroughly  and  consistently  ap|iHed, 
and  the  scheme  of  education  will  present  the  picture  of  a  living 
organism,  self-developing  and  selfexpanding,  under  the  in- 
fluences which  sustain  it,  with  each  member  comTdete  tor  its 
own  functinns,  and  contributing,  at  the  same  tune,  to  the 
general  good  of  the  whole.  It  is  Cousin  who  has  drawn  the 
animating  picture  of  education  as  a  connected  work;  its 
various  subdivisions  so  arranged,  that  each  is  a  whole  in  itself 
while  at  the  same  time  it  constitutes  a  part  of  a  still  greater 
whole.  The  lower  elementally  education,  for  example,  should 
he  so  arraufi^ed  as  to  be  complete  for  those  who  aspire  to  noth- 
ing more ;  it  should,  likewise^  ho  naturally  introductory  to 
a  higher  culture.  It  should  be  so  finished  whole  for  one  class, 
and  a  properly  adjusted  part  for  the  other.  So,  also,  the 
higher  elementary  edueation,  that  of  the  grammar  school, 
should  be  complete  for  those  wlio  are  not  looking  to  a  liberal 
educsition,  and  yet,  in  relation  to  others,  stibsidrury  to  the 
college,  oi  scientific  school.     Tliis  unity  in  the  midst  of  variety 
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is  the  highest  conception  of  organic  lifej  and  it  is  preciser 
what  tlie  interference  of  the  State,  wieely  put  forth,  secures  to  I 
education.  It  is  no  longer  an  aggregate  of  disjointed  frag- f 
moute,  bot  a  living  body  with  living  limbs. 


ART,  T,-THE  INSECT  WORLD. 

MORALS   OF  ENTOMOLOOr,  ETC. 

In  almost  every  department  of  science  or  of  duty,  the  shidy 
of  the  insect  tribe  offers  a  rich  reward  to  its  votaries.  The 
entomologist  finds,  in  examining  their  organization,  enough 
to  fill  him  with  wonder  and  astoniehnient,  lie  i^  struck  with 
their  metamorphoses,  their  instinct,  and  their  industry.  He 
finds  that  ni^n  has  been  anticipated  l>y  this  feeble  race  in 
many  of  liis  inventions  and  discoveries.  He  finds  that  in 
architecture,  insects  were  before  him  in  rearing  houses  with 
stair-cases,  archesj  domes  and  colonnadea,  Tuo  wdiite  anta 
have  taught  him  to  construct  a  tunnel  twelve  #times  larger  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  than  that  which  is  now  carrying  on 
unaer  the  Tliames,  Pie  finds  that  paper  is  no  new"  invention, 
but  was  beautifully  fabricated  by  an  insect  ever  since  the 
world  began.  He  finds  a  spider  building  his  house  in  the 
deep  water,  which  he  keeps  inflated  by  means  of  something 
more  ingenious  than  an  air-pump;  he  descends  without  get- 
ting wet  in  a  natural  diving  bell,  and  dwells  securely,  and  is 
kept  dry  in  the  bottom  of  rivers.  He  finds  insects  possessed 
of  instruments  and  apparatus,  more  ingenious  than  those 
%vhich  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  enabled  him  to  invent;  he 
finds  that  they  are  furnished  with  augurs,  gimblets,  knives, 
lancets,  scissors,  and  forceps.  From  the  industry  and  untiring 
vigilance  they  display  in  guarding  their  young,  he  learns  a 
lesson  of  parental  afiection.  He  sees  our  Carolina  mason- 
wasp,  for  instance,  building  its  dwelling  with  an  admirable 
cement,  which  it  is  taught  to  prepare,  and  w^hich  is  superior 
to  any  mortar.  Here  it  forms  its  cell,  the  cradle  of  its  young, 
and  in  each  ceU  where  it  deposits  an  egg,  it  places  a  certain 
number  of  spiders,  that  may  serve  as  food  for  its  expected 
brood.  These,  it  is  taught  by  instinct,  to  render  air-tight, 
that  the  spiders  may  not  decay  till  they  are  needed  as  food# 
He  sees  certain  species  of  ants,  (one  of  Mdiich  is  common  with 
us  and  is  ol*ten  found  in  decayed  trees,)  which  are  born  with 
wings ;  when  they  have  made  use  of  these  to  convey  them  to 
suitable  places  where  they  are  to  commence  their  labors  and 
rear  their  families,  by  a  powerful  effort  ridding  tliemselves  of 
wings,  which  might  be  an  impediment  to  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  new,  active^  and  laborious  duties.    He 
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them  y^hen  their  houses  are  diBturbed,  like  the  fond  mother 
whose  dwelling  ie  in  flames,  seizing  the  larva?  of  their  young 
in  their  moiitlis  and  carrying  them  to  a  place  of  security.  It, 
under  tliose  circtimstanccsj  they  are  bruised  and  wounded, 
they  still  hold  on  to  their  beloved  charge,  let  them  be  cut 
asunder,  or  let  the  flames  be  applied  to  them,  and  they  yet 
will  not  reliiKjuish  their  hold.  And  even  when  tbat  mysteri- 
ons  }innciple,  called  life,  has  passed  away,  they  aa:o  found 
clinging  to  their  oflspring.  He  sees  all  this;  he  pauses, 
ponders  and  adores.  He  is  at  a  loss  to  discern  wliere  instinct 
ends,  and  where  reason  begins.  As  a  lover  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  he  is  not  insensible  to  Uie  rich  and  ever-varying  coloi-s 
with  which  a  bountiful  Creator  has  adorned  many  species  of 
the  insect  tribe.  He  sees  beetles  which  outvie  in  brilliancy 
the  burnished  gold,  the  emerald,  the  amethyst  and  the  topaz. 
He  sees  in  the  wings  of  aoveral  species  of  locuBts  and  the 
libelulie,  a  fabrication,  infinitely  more  delicate  than  the  finest 
lace.  And  among  tlie  lepidopterous  tribes,  tlio  butterflies, 
the  sphinges  .and  moths,  lie  is  dazzled  by  every  shade  and 
oolor,  vicing  with  the  deepest  and  purest  azure  of  the  sky, 

"  Who  can  pnint  like  Natare  t 

Can  imagination  boAAt  fttnid  her  gay  profaaion 

IIue«  lilcG  these?** 

He  has  been  instructed  by  the  book  of  God  In  the  eheer- 
ing  doctrine  of  the  resurrect  ion  of  the  body.  There  he  has 
been  taught  that  rnan,  tho  child  of  the  earth,  a  crawling  worm, 
when  hits  career  is  finished  here  below  casts  off  the  earthly 
body  and  is  laid  in  the  ground ;  that  in  due  time,  that  wliich 
was  sown  an  eartlily  body,  shall  be  raised  a  sj>iritual  body, 
endowed  with  new  and  aumientcd  powers,  enabling  him  to 
wing  his  way  to  a  purer,  a  nappier  and  immortal  state.  And 
the  doctrine  which  !ie  has  learnt  in  God^s  revealed  word,  he 
now  tinds  written  in  legible  characters  by  the  same  Almighty 
hand  in  the  book  of  Nature.  And  hero  the  inetamori:>hose9 
of  insects  serve  to  strengtlien  our  faith  in  holy  writ.  The 
caterpillar  first  crawls  on  the  earth,  is  sustained  by  ordinary 
kinds  of  food  and  engaged  in  incessant  labors.  When  it  has 
existed  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  this  humble  form,  its  work 
being  finished,  it  passes  into  a  chrysalis  state,  resembling  the 
sleep  of  death  ;  it  is  wound  up  in  a  kind  of  shroud  and  encased 
in  a  coffin,  and  is  buried  in  the  earth,  or  fiistened  to  some 
branch  in  the  air,  or  sunk  in  the  water.  In  the  appointed 
time,  earth,  air  and  water  give  up  their  several  prisoners; 
wanned  by  the  sun,  they  come  forth  from  their  state  of  tor- 
pidity, as  a  bride  out  of  her  chamber,  arrayed  in  nuptial 
glory.  They  are  prepared  to  enjoy  a  now  and  more  exalted 
coadition  in  life,  and  having  arrived  to  the  perfection  of  their 
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nature,  they  feed  on  the  nectar  of  flowers,  traverse  the  fields 
of  air,  and  love  begins  its  blissful  reigu. 

1  hope  I  have  &aid  enough  to  convince  you,  that  the  science 
which  haa  beguiled  many  a  lonely  hour  of  the  naturalist,  m 
neither  devoid  of  interest  nor  utility ;  and,  if  I  Imve  not  suc- 
ceeded, be  assured  the  fault  ia  in  me,  not  in  the  study. 

But,  1  have  heard  an  objection  urged  agaimt  the  pursuits 
of  the  entomologist,  which,  as  it  is  a  veiy  serious  charge — no 
less  than  that  of  hjird-heartedness  and  cruelty — I  must  beg  a 
little  more  of  your  indulgence  to  enable  me  to  refute.  We 
have  sometimes  been  told,  that  the  impaling  of  insects,  aa  it 
intJicts  on  them  a  torture,  may  be  calculated  ki  destroy  the 
liner  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  blunt  those  sensibilities  which 
are  the  liighest  ornaments  of  our  nature.  You  may  charge 
the  naturalist  with  being  mad ;  this  we  can  bear,  for  if  it 
were  true,  it  would  only  be  a  visitation  of  God,  for  which  we 
would  not  be  answerable ;  and  we  would  be  repaid  for  the 
reproach  by  those  numberless  and  indescribable  charniB 
which  cheer  us  on  our  way  at  every  step  we  tread  on  this  beau- 
teous earth.  But  we  cannot  bear  the  imputation  of  cruelty  ; 
our  nature  revolts  at  the  charge,  W©  would  pursue  no  occu- 
pation which  18  calculated  to  destroy  tlie  finer  feelings  of  the 
soul,  or  weaken  the  ties  that  bind  us  in  sympathy  to  our  race. 
Hear  our  arguments  before  you  condemn  our  pursuite. 

Insects,  thnugh  admirably  constructed  to  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  designed,  art!  not  ats  soseeptible  of  paiu  as  creatures 
who  rank  almve  them*  From  man  down  to  the  cry ptt^gamous 
plant,  there  is  a  regular  gradation,  both  in  structure  and  sen- 
sibility. From  intellectual,  reasoning  man,  whoi?e  averyioii 
to  pain  is  occasioned  by  reflection,  and  a  fear  of  death,  we 
descend  to  the  brute,  who,  as  far  as  we  know,  ia  only  governed 
by  the  laws  of  instinct,  or  whose  reasojilng  powers  are  very 
limited.  Descending  another  step,  we  come  down  to  the  rep- 
tiles who  are  eobl-blooded,  in  consetinence  of  their  slow  res- 
Ei  rati  on.  These  rerpiire  no  covering  i>r  tegumonts  to  retain 
eat.  They  ai'e  conscr|uently  sluggish,  and  can  continue  King 
without  food ;  they  may  remain  in  a  stafeof  torp^li  y  fV»r  many 

J  ears,  as  has  been  ascertained  from  the  living  nog^iHud  some 
indred  genera  that  have  been  found  imbedded  1  iti  ^n^es,  and 
even  in  n>cks,  where  they  have  remained  fur  r» nujries.  Tlie 
tortoise  is  known  to  walk  about  loug  at^er  irg  h^jn]  has  been 
cut  oWy  and  the  ixftypus  multiplies  like  tIlecuttir;g^*^f  a  plants 
by  tlie  applicatiuu  oi  the  knife.  Wedet<ccnd  aun  hor  step  in 
the  creation,  and  the  insect  tribe  is  prest^^uted  to  U8,  1  Jiull 
not  detain  you  with  a  deseription  of  their  internal  sfrncujre^ 
and  shall  6imi»ly  state,  in  contirmatiou  of  tlie  views  wloeh  1 
am  supporting,  tliat,  so  very  slight  are  those  organs  iu  insects 
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which  constitute  the  nervous  syetein,  the  circulation  of  the 
bloiKi  and  respiration,  tbnt  natural JBta  have  been  greatly  per- 
plexed in  their  iu vestigations  on  this aubject.  Linnaeus  wholly 
denied  the  existence  of  a  brain  in  insects ;  and  most  of  our 
modern  physiologists  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions, 
Lyonet  and  Ciivier,  after  the  most  careful  dissections,  could 
find  no  heart,  nor  even  the  slightest  traces  of  any  arteries 
proceeding  from,  or  comtnunicating  with  it.  From  the  recent 
experiments  of  Cams  and  other  naturalists  of  Germany,  or- 

fans  of  circulation  have  been  disco vered  in  some  insects,  and 
think  there  can  he  no  doubt  but  they  exist  in  all ;  but  these 
organs  were  so  minute  that  it  required  the  aid  of  glasses  of 
high  magnifying  powers  to  render  them  visible.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  the  organs  of  respiration  in  insects  are  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  tliese  diminutive  creatures.  In  an- 
swer to  this,  I  have  to  observe,  that  there  are  many  insects 
mucli  larger  than  many  species  of  quadrupeds,  ana  even  in 
these  Uirge  subjects,  these  organs  are  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  I  possess  a  specimen  of  a  native,  and  probably  unde- 
scribed  quadruped,  obtained  by  a  friend  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Santee,  which,  though  full  grown,  measures  but  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  in  length,  and  in  size  is  no  thicker  than  the  quill  of 
a  swan.  It  is  a  species  of  sorex  or  shrew-mouse^  This  di- 
minutive animal  possessed  the  organs  of  circulation  and  res* 
piration  so  distinct,  that  they  could  be  examined  without  the 
aid  of  glasses;  and  yet  the  largest  insects,  such  as  th^j}/HMmu 
iitany  which  measures  ei^^^ht  inches  in  lengtli,  the  pntmus  gi- 
cas^  six  and  a  half  inches,  and  the  Jyrm^te^  hf^reitles^  (the 
hercules  beetle,)  measuring  four  and  a  half  inches,  exhibit  no 
traces  of  resjuratory  organs  to  tlie  naked  eye.  Insects  have 
no  lungs,  and  breath  through  spiracles  along  their  sides  and 
abdomen.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  1  do  not  say  that 
the  insects  are  not  perfect  as  insects.  They  may  possess 
senses  witli  winch  we  are  as  yet  unacquainted.  All  I  wish  to 
prove  is,  that,  from  their  formation^  they  cannot  be  as  suscep- 
tible of  pain  as  beings,  whose  internal  organization  approaches 
nearer  to  tliat  of  man.  And  the  more  we  examine  their 
habits,  the  more  sensible  we  are  made  of  this  trutii.  The 
humble  bee  will  continue  to  drink  honey  even  when  it  has 
been  cut  in  twain.  liemove  the  le^  of  an  insect,  and  it  will 
continue  as  lively  and  active  as  if  notliing  had  *x;curred ; 
and  the  butterfly  will  fly  to  the  first  flower  and  regale  itself, 
although  an  insect  pin  is  pierced  througlj  the  centre  of  its 
body*  .Now  if  insects  were  as  susceptible  of  pain  as  man, 
think  you  that  they  would  exhibit  sucn  insensibility  to  pain  f 
Would  man  feel  an  appetite  for  his  Ibod  at  the  moment  when 
a  leg  or  an  arm  was  amputatedj  or  when  a  sword  was  run 
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through  hiB  body?    The  manner  in  which  wo  deprire  ra- 
sects  of  motion  is  aW*  groatly  migunderstt"Nxi,     Many  of  them 
are  found  and  preBeryed,  after  they  had  died  a  natnral  death- 
An  amiable  entomologist  in  New  England  states,  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  hia  collection  was  procured  on  the  Bea  shore, 
Tlie  insects  had  been  driYen  to  sea  and  drowned  in  gales  of 
wind,  and  were  washed  on  shore  by  the  returning  tide.     When 
it  is  necessary  that  we  shonkl  dejirive  them  of  life  for  the  use 
of  our  cabinets,  our  knowledge  of  their  organisation  enablee 
us  to  affect  this  in  a  moment,  without  our  witnessing  a  strug- 
gle; an  acid,  alcohol  and  steam  (all-jjoweifiil  steam,  which 
Beems  destined  almost  to  annihilate  time  and  space)  are  the 
agents  we  employ ;  and  if  our  sensibilities  will  not  permit  us 
even  to  do  tJiis,  we  then  do  as  you  do  with  the  ponltry  de^ 
tined  for  your  tables, — we  entrust  the  work  to,  and  diviilc  the 
responsibilities  with,  a  servant.     But,  my  sensitive  brother, 
if  I  have  not  yet  said  enough  to  convince  you  that  the  pur« 
suits  of  the  entomologist  are  not  cruel,  then  let  me  turn  the 
tables  upon  yon*     For  wliom  are  those  hecatombs  of  animals 
slain—tne  gigantic  ox,  the  rneek  lamb,  and  the  gentle  pigoon — 
but  for  YOU?     Do  not  exonerate  jrourself  by  saying  that  you 
had  no  hand  in  their  extermination;  it  was,  if  not  by  your 
order,  at  least  for  your  use.     You  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
fi  jxijidceps  erimims  ;  yon  are  the  aider,  the  abettor,  the  re- 
ceiver, and  the  consumer;  and  if  there  is  a  cruelty  in  the  act^ 
(which  I  do  not  admit,)  you  must  bear  the  reproach.     Yon 
say,  however,  that  it  was  for  the  support  of*  life,  and  you  plead 
your  canine  tooth.     Whilst  I  agree  with  you  on  this,  we  will 
all  recollect  that  animal  food  is  not  essential  to  our  existence, 
ae  we  learn  from  those  nations  that  abstain  from  its  use.     But 
yon  say  you  cannot  bear  to  see  the  beautifnl  butterfly  im- 
paled, and  yon  think  it  cruel  to  cause  its  death.     Stop,  my 
friend ;  what  is  that  grub  which  you  so  aoxiously  search  for 
in  your  garden  and  on  your  trees,  and  cast  to  your  poultry  or 
crush  under  jonr  feet,  as  a  thing  not  fit  to  live?     Why  it  is 
that  very  buttefly  in  another  stage  of  his  Kfe*     If  you  have 
such  a  sympathy  for  him,  now  is  the  time  to  spare  him.     lie 
is  now  enjoying  his  animal  life  as  much  as  m  any  other  pe- 
riod of  his  existence ;  be  culls  fn>m  among  all  the  delicacies 
of  nature,  that  which  ho  likes  best,  and  he  eats  twice  his 
weight  in  twenty-four  hours*     Cut  wlien  the  naturalist  seizes 
upon  him,  it  is  at  a  time  when  be  has  passed  through  all  his 
stages,  and  in  the  course  of  nature  is  about  to  die.    A  lew 
hours,  or  at  fiirthest,  a  few  days  more,  and  his  l>eautiful  wings 
wonld  be  ruffled  and  broken,  and  he  would  beci:>rae  the  prey  of 
some  ravenous  bird  or  Ush.    And  in  return  for  anticipating  the 
stern  mandates  of  aaturcj  we  prize  him  as  gold,  we  embalm 
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IiiB  Itocly,  we  place  him  in  the  temple  of  science,  pronaiince  hiB 
ettl<i^ium  there,  and  confer  upon  aim  a  kind  of  immortality. 
And,  fair  lady,  have  you  too  joined  in  the  cry  of  cruelty 
against  the  pcmr  naturalist!  Let  us  just  remind  yon  of  your 
inventions  to  destroy  the  cockroach  and  the  fly.  That  spider, 
who  in  the  farthest  corner  of  yonr  chamher,  as  if  cuiirtiug 
security  and  peace,  had  built  his  house,  with  its  doors  and 
gallericB,  and  his  finely  constructed  net  to  enable  him  to  ob- 
tain the  means  of  subsistence,  you  cause  to  be  lirushed  away, 
and  coneigjn  him  and  his  works  ij^nobly  to  the  dust.  Every 
worm  that  assails  your  pretty  plants  is  hastily  devoted  to 
destructiouj  and  a  single  fumigation  of  yonr  greenhouse  des- 
troys more  insects  in  an  hour  tuan  the  naturalist  collects  in  a 
year.  Away  with  this  affectation  of  seneihility ;  this  gene- 
ration will  not  pass  before  the  subject  will  be  better  under- 
stoudj  and  woman,  the  fairest  of  God^s  works,  will,  instead  of 
condemn iug,  assist  us  in  the  study  ;  and,  as  trom  the  oceupa- 
tion  we  sometimes  form  an  estinuition  of  the  character,  let  me 
ask,  when  and  where  have  you  ever  found  the  student  of 
nature  a  cruel  man  ?  He  wantfers  to  every  land,  often  %vithout 
dcrip  or  pui^e :  he  carries  with  him  no  implements  of  war, 
and  none  of  the  means  of  acquiring  pecuniaiy  gain.  He  ap- 
peal's in  the  simplest  dress,  with  a  stall*  in  his  hand  and  a  box 
under  his  arm,  content  and  happy  with  his  innocent  pursuits, 
and  deriving  pleasure  and  instruction  at  every  step  he  treads, 
till  the  very  savage  of  the  wilderness,  touched  with  kindred 
feelings  and  sympathies,  joins  in  his  pursuits,  and  Ijccomes  his 
companion  and  protector  througli  his  territories.  If,  in  this 
paper,  I  shall  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  removed  from 
the  minds  of  my  readers  any  prejudicies  that  may  have  existed 
against  the  puj-snits  of  the  naturalist,  and  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  his  studies,  [  shall  consider  myself  amply  repaid 
for  my  exertions ;  but  double  would  be  the  gratification  of 
the  few  naturalists  in  our  country,  to  find  in  the  community, 
an  increased  disposition  to  unite  in  their  laboj-s,  to  go  with 
them  and  gaze  with  delighted  and  inquiring  eyes  on  thoee 
things  which  they  have  seen,  to  aid  them  by  their  personal 
exertions,  and  pecuniary  means,  in  preserving  and  adding  to 
the  rich  and  accumulating  collections  in  our  museums,  without 
whicli  natural  history  cannot  be  pursued  to  any  practical 
purpose.  Thus,  wliilst  we  will  be  collecting  and  preserving, 
admiring  aod  studying  these  works  of  God,  in  which  we  be- 
hold his  glory  reflected,  we  will  discover  that  in  advancing 
tlio  cause  of  science,  and  promoting  the  bappinens  of  our 
race,  we  will  be  better  fitted  for  tliat  liiglicr  state  of  intelli- 
gence, and  that  perfection  of  happiness,  to  which  immoiial 
minds  are  privileged  to  aspire. 
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ABT.  VI -THE  LEVEES  kW  OVERFLOWS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

SsvKRAL  years  ago^  tlio  pc^ople  of  the  lower  Mississippi  valley  were 
greatly  excited  upon  the  subject  of  levees,  outlets,  and  overflows,  and 
tJieir  discussion  occupied  the  attention  of  legislative  bodies,  men  of 
Bcioijce,  and  the  press  in  every  cjuarter.  The  result  of  many  of  theee 
investigations  and  discussions  may  he  found  in  the  earlier  volumes  af 
our  Review, 

The  dlsastroofi  experience  of  another  season  of  freshets  and  crevaaaes 
again  arouses  the  puhlic  mind,  and  everywhere  the  de«ire  is  expressed 
that  BOiue  practical  remedy  shall  be  ascertained  and  snggeBted,  cost 
what  it  may,  for  dangers  and  losses  that  seem  to  be  without  HniiL 

Thirty,  perhaps  fifty,  millions  of  dollars  may  be  assumed  as  the 
forfeit  which  is  paid  in  a  single  year,  like  the  last,  on  account  of  our 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  true  theory  of  oversows,  and  of  their  mode 
of  prevention,  if  such  mode  in  reality  exists. 

The  qneslioii  assumes  a  degree  of  imjiortance,  hil!ierto  unknown, 
and  appi  ids  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  Southwestern  States  for 
prompt  and  oavly  action. 

If  any  system  ig  adopted  in  the  ahsolute  deficiencies  of  the  existmg 
one,  such  j^ystcm  mufit  spring  from  the  deliberations  and  concurring 
councils  of  the  several  States  interested ;  and  for  this  purpose,  it  >» 
suggested  that  a  convention  of  pra<^tical  and  scientific  men  from  each 
he  culled  at  some  time  during  the  pri'sent  winter.  The  members  of 
this  body  should  be  appointed  by  the  State  legislatures* 

Mt'iiTi while,  tlicre  are  suggestions  from  numerous  intelligent  soarcea 
which  agree  in  very  little,  but  arc  still,  in  many  rchpert^  plausible.  In 
the  present  issue  of  the  Ueview  we  cannot  do  better  than  extract  from 
&ome  of  them. 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  suggests  the  establishment  of  a  Levoe 
Board  in  Louisiana,  to  be  formed  by  the  police  juries  of  the  several 
parishes.     It  says : 

"A  numb«r  of  practieal  rnen^  familiar  with  bydninlJci,  familiar  wi^  riveny 
who  ate  willing  W  surrend<?r  up  all  th^orlea  in  navanoe,  *nd  t«  form  their  judg 
merit  ftldue  fruTii  a,  eareful  obt*4^rvatiuii  of  all  the  faut^  AT..d  eircuinstiineefl  of  ih« 
cat^e,  Bbuiild  li«  formed  into  a  Hoard  fi>r  the  purpose  i>f  u  general  mi4  thorough 
iurvoy  of  the  river,  it*  outlets auil  tiibutari^s,  in  ordei- to  learn  where  llie  truth 
lieK,  The  peCi>nMiieTidfllioii»  of  auch  ei  Boar*l,  formed  under  eweh  cirouointances, 
would  carry  weight  with  tlieni,  aiui  w«uM  Iw  likely  to  be  fmiudt'd  upi»n  facta 
aud  tiiith.  It  setntua  to  us  tUatiuck  a  Buard  ought  to  h^  formed^  and  immedi* 
•teJ>," 

The  Flantcre  Banner,  published  at  Franklin,  Louisiana,  pronouficeftJ 
entirely  against  the  outJet  Mstt^iiij  and  predicLs  that  if  It  he  adhered  [ 
to,  rlic  whole  of  the  rich  and  furtile  country  of  the  AtUdinpas  will  b«J 
enlavly  de,stroycd;  and  with  it,  tlie  navigable  charaet^ir  of  the  Mis8i»-T 
ftippi  itself.     We  extract; 

'*T1ii«  year  tfc  have  had  nncommonly  hif^h  water,  and  it  has  tried  the  BtrengthJ 
of  the  k't'oea  cvtrywh*«re.  Jii  the  lower  part  of  the  riv4?r,  froin  Baton  Uouge  toi 
New  t>rlean!«,  in  A|jai.*ed  where  the  most  water  was  corjfinAMl  between  its  banlc^j 
the  Levees  ftt4>inj  the  h^t  Piaquemine  took  ufT  more  water  than  it  ever  di(t1 
before,  and  the  Ijifourcbe  did  the  aame;  aud  y«t  below  the  Lafourche  two 
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JQim«nBe  creTAsaes  occurred  which  they  were  ynnble  to  stop  ;  ntid  finoiher  oc- 
curred on  the  oppy*itt;  »ide  of  the  river  from  Doimldeunvitle  which  they  sue* 
oeedeii  in  Biotipjiig.  And  when  those  two  bayous  and  lw<j  <irevii**H€»  were  de- 
pletiog  the  Miagi&e^ippi  of  iiximenee  quBDtities  of  WAler,  the  levee  hdow  the  Bell 
oreTft*«e  was  more  severely  pressed  than  the  levees  above  I'laquejiiiue,  thai  con* 
tamed  between  th^tri  the  entire  water  of  the  whole  river  below,  and  tUo  that 
of  the  two  bavoua,  iind  two  creva§se«  to  which  we  have  refurred. 

It  i«  cUirfied^  and  we  think  justly  too,  that  whea  n  buy  oil  or  a  crevasAe  de- 
plete* the  Mirtdis^ipiji,  a  bar  is  always  formed  behiw  tlie  riionfJi  of  that  on  tie  t 
that  checks  the  current  eo  that  the  levees  below  are  m  hard  (.ireMed  as  th«y 
would  be  witlKiut  the  ontlet;  aud  that  in  proptjrtion  as  the  current  is  cheeked 
in  aav  part  of  the  river,  sediment  la  deposited,  and  bars- are  formed*  ir[K>n  thie 
principle  it  is  elnimed.  thnt  if  a  hnff  or  two-thirda  of  the  2klissi<^ip|>i  rivi^r  were 
lurneif  in  through  Bayou  Phi*|iiemine,  Attaka]>aH,  the  whole  of  tlie  liver  from 
that  point  to  the  Balize  would  be  a  j^neiei^ion  of  bar»  and  »aud  flat«,  and  the 
naTigatinn  of  the  river  would  be  entirely  ruined. 

The  whole  oueftion  of  outlets  aod  levees  is  lately  assumiDg  an  importance  sueh 
as  it  never  had  liefure.  An  immense  sheet  of  sugar  and  cotton  plantatioiu  Un« 
both  banks  of  thia  mighty  Hver^New  Orleans^  with  its  immense  wealth  and 
intereatj  sits  upon  its  eastern  hauk;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  questtot]  is  in 
proportion  to  tue  increased  wealth  u[ton  itsbaijki^,  end  alsMi  in  the  back  sections 
of  eouQtry  that  would  be  affected  by  an  overflow.  And  its  irnporlance  is  in- 
creased 9t]]]  more  by  the  crisis  which  is  rapidly  approaching  at  Bayun  Pla- 
quemine  itielf,  which  threattna  almi>*t  the  entire  dcstruetirjii  of  the  whole  AtfJi- 
kapaa  country,  at  the  rtuiiie  tinie  that  it  will  entirely  destroy  New  Orleans  by 
deeiroyiag  its  navigation. 

So  far  as  we  can  discover,  the  high  waters  of  this  season  have  furaished  a 
strong  argument  again i^t  the  outlet  system,  atjd  in  favor  of  closing  tbein  all  up* 
Thev  produce  the  very  state  of  things  whieb  all  want  t^*  remedy.  They  cause 
theWd  of  the  river  to  fill  up  with  sand  tlatfl  and  bars,  which  nothing  but  a 
heavy  body  of  water  and  a  rapid  current  will  clear  out.  The  river  wanta  a 
ohannel  of  one  inimense  capacity,  in  def'th  more  than  in  width,  as  actual  in- 
vestigations have  ])lrtifily  pruved,  and  it  will  always  make  room  for  itself  if  con- 
fined between  its  barhkst  by  high  and  strong  levees,  and  oot  allowed  to  spread 
out  and  waste  its  strength  outaide  of  its  banks/* 

In  anotlier  of  our  exchanges,  Mr.  James  E.  Mika,  of  ArkAiisas, 
asfterts  the  entire  failure  of  the  levee  *%y&teni  an  it  now  exists  for 
that  State,  ami  it.s  incapaoitiea  in  reclaiining  the  rich  bottotii  lauds, 
taking  ground  in  favor  of  **eiit-ottV*  which  lie  regards  as  the  great 
remedy ; 

'''In  order  to  know  how  mueh  difference  we  must  make  in  the  length  of  the 
river  to  give  a  certain  amount  t»i  relief,  it  h  rieccsi*ary  to  bear  in  mind  the  natu- 
ral fall  of  the  river  kvel  at  high  water.  This  is  given  by  engineers  as  three 
and  a  hwlf  iuibca  to  the  mile.  Conseuuently  each  mile  taken  off  the  river  will 
make  marly  thai  much  difference,  at  least  for  a  conBiderable  diamnce  above. 
I  do  iJOt  know  t-o  well  ihe  coitdition  of  the  river  from  Helena  to  Meniphis^  but 
HHdaritfttid  at  least  one  great  cut-off  can  be  made  betwt  en  here  ar^d  there,  at 
Ocms^  Bend.  1  projio?e  to  go  from  Helena  down  and  niake  my  last  cut-off 
below  Vickftbmg,  wt  l*j4bnyra  Inland.  The  cut  otf  will  Ki*»l  i^v^t  the  rfi/c/i,  and 
seeotid  the  iaud,  cyl  through.  The  ditching  for  tlte  whole  will  he  about  eiglit 
mile*,  and  would  vary  according  t^  the  soil,  and  als*>  q^  to  m  heiher  the  cut-off 
should  make  this  spring,  as  this  spring  is  necessary.  I  am  willing  to  estimate 
a  ditch  twenty  feet  deep  ancl  twenty  wide»  which,  with  the  natural  overflow  of 
the  banks,  wouW  give  ta*ar  twenty- fHe  feet  wwtcr  before  the  river  gets  to  high 
water  mark.  This  givt*  77,440  cubic  yards  to  the  mile,  and  at  twenty-live 
ceDts»  |l«,aCO;  whole  di«ehcs»  |154,88u  The  land,  allowing  one  mile^wide 
for  the  cut  oir,  is  f),  1 '2U  acres,  at  fifty  dollars  per  a^T«i,  ic  ^2.^«;,imju.  Cut-otfa 
WMt^  altogether,  iUU,!<80.  The  distaitce  cut  off  from  Helena,  otie  hundred 
miiofr— the  difference,  at  Uiree  and  a  balf  inches  to  tlic  mile,  tventjf'nint  feet 
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^  I  allow  BIX  ffct  for  the  wat^r  confined  to  the  channel  aLotc  the  Arlcansat  river, 

Bnd  also  that  the  fitll  of  (he  river  may  be  mcreaeed  on^-fourth  of  on  inch  to 

\  the  mile,  wotthl  bo  five*  d^et,  iknd  we  would  eilll  lower  th©  high  water  level  of 

I  the  river  at  Ilelena  tuihtetn  feet     And,   with  any  iind  all  ollowttoces,  there 

^  would  be  no  nt^ed  of  h*veea  frtun  here  down.     Alh>wirig  the  one-fourth  of  ftn 

I  inch  til  the  mile,  and  t!ie  difference  at  Memphis  would  be  thtrtcfn  fecL    1  hftve 

[  estimated  a  twenl  j  fi*et  ditch,  when  one  nine  or  ten  feet  will  do  in  mosffc  of  the 

t^mU,  and  bfive  fwi  the  lund  at  fifty  dollars,  which  is  a  high  figure.    Tlie  levees 

v^ould  coat  from^i-ef  ia  nine  million  dollatM  for  the  MitsisBtDpi  side,  and  the  out- 

off*,  with  th«r  twenty  feet  ditch,  fanr  hundred  thougand  dmfars.     If  that  la  not 

ditferenco  enough  to  make  nien  pauae  and  comidcTt  it  ia  uaele^  to  try  to  ^et 

j  them  to  do  any  thing'. 

,  **In  order  to  rerteve  the  country  l>elow,  I  propose  that  a  cut-off  shoold  be 
\  mi^^ii  fifteen  miles  below  New  Orleflne  into  Lake  Borgne,  when  the  distance  can 
be  fthovtened  about  nin-ti)  mile.«.  The  distance  from  New  OrleariB  to  thu  Gulf 
hie  now  one  hundred  and  ten  milea,  and  the  dintance  to  Lake  Borgae  ia  only  twent;^ 
|^tle«;  diteh  to  be  cut,  five  ndlea.  Tlie  rise  apd  fall  of  the  river  at  New  Of» 
LleftUf  ie  fourteen  feet;  nt  the  Gulf  nothing,  except  the  tide.  With  the  eut-oifg[ 
^  the  rise  and  fall  wotihl  not  exi^eed  four  ftet ;  difTerence,  ten  fc€t^  allowing  on«f 
Hme  inch  to  the  mile  tall  to  the  river  nt  low  water,  and  the  ninety  milea  wonld 
\  bave  Diucty  inche»,  or  seven  aad  a  hulf  fe€t,  together  would  lower  the  river  at 
New  Orleans  at  least  fcvenieenfevif  and  you  would  require  but  one  or  two,  if 
,lkny^  CTit'Offs  to  relieve  the  whole  country  of  levees  from  the  Gulf  to  Memphisi 
\  or  even  Cniro." 

In  opposition  to  tliis  theory  of  cut-oflTs,  another  writer  maintain 
JwitL  much  seeming  plausibility — 

^  "Tlie  fifood  expeeted  from  thcfie  cot-offs  is  in  the  increased  current  of  1 
liver.     Then  ia  it  likely  that,  with  the  increased  current  of  these  multiplie 
Otit^oiTs^  any  steamer  could  a-scend  the  river  nt  all !     But  to  eay  nothing  of  th_ 
©oat  of  such  ft  work,  which  would  be  beyond  the  means  and  energy,  not  onlj 
of  this  Government,  bat  of  that  of  the  world;  lot  us  suppose  the  work  finisbec 
sod  the  cut-ofifa  made,  how  long  would  they  stay  made  J     How  long  before  iti 
preeent  mean  dlstauce  Avould  be  restored  f    I  venture,  not  longer  than  from  twa 
to  three  yeara  b*?fore  tlie  ri?er  would  be  found  as  eerpentine  as  now.     All  pio*l 
jects  of  rcelamal  ion  must  be  in  conformity  with  the  lawa  whiob  nature  nflif 
established  for  the  control  of  this  mighty  river,  i^Iso  they  must  of  necessity  fd 
Well,  experience  deniouetratea  one  of  these  laws  to  be,  that  its  clistanee  oanno 
be  shortened.    Since  the  tutrodtietion  of  fittamd)oftt«,  there  has  been,  1  support 
not  less  than  aome  two  hundred  milea  in  cutoffs,  and  yet  the  distance  from  th 
Ballze  to  the  Ohiii  Im  nut  one  whit  shorter  than  then.     I  was  not  an  indiffieren 
observer  of  the  llorse-Shoe  cut-oflF  below  Ileleua,    At  Laeonia,  ponie  forty-fivtl 
milea  below,  it  made  a  diiference  of  some  eighteen  inches  in  height  of  water^ 
and  more  as  you  approach  the  cut-off;  hot  the  effect  on  the  channel  waa  t 
throw  the  current  round  the  bends,  causing  the  greatest  aud  increased  abn 
6ton$,  until  tllt^  fifteen  miles  made  in  distance,  by  the  cut-oflf,  was  made  up  &d 
restored  by  the  increased  length  of  the  bends,  caused  by  these  abradoos,  unti 
long  since,  a  steamer  going  from  Laeonia  to  Helena  would  have  to  travel  fii 
as  far  as  before  the  fifteen  miles  was  made  by  the  cut-off.     Aa^  then,  it  is  tb 
law  of  Heaven  that  this  great  river  shall  not  be  shortened,  it  would  seem 
be  useless  to  consider  further  ^cut-offs'  project     If  he  could  but  lengthen 
river  instead  of  shortening  it,  he  could  then,  doubtless,  effect  reclamation," 

Another  writer,  Mr.  Kimball,  takes  still  higher  ground,  as  we  le 
one  of  his  critic|iies  : 

**He  ie  against  both  levees,  outlets  and  cut-off(ij  hut  is  in  favor  of  turning  I 
Arkansas  into  the  Bartholomew,  aud  then  into  the  Atehafalaya  with  Red  riverJJ 
ftzid  then  tUreetly  to  the  Gulf.     He  also  proposes  to  turn  some  of  the  hea" 
waters  of  the  Missouri  into  Lake  Winnepeg,  and  then  into  Uudsun^a  Bay. 
first  part  of  Mr.  Kimball^a  proportion  is  based  on  what  I  conceive  to  be  « j 
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oommou,  but  widely  JiMeminated  error;  it  is  that  tbo  bed  of  the  river  is  coq- 
stautly  rising,  so  that  after  a  while  it  nju»t  ^et  beyonil  the  cnpncity  of  the 
leyees  to  I'oiitaia  it,  aod  that  our  cbildren'd  obildreQ,*  at  fai*the«t»  must  repent 
of  our  folly." 

Mr,  ITewson^  a  scientific  ongincer,  recommends  an  improved  system 
q£  constructing  levees^  m  follows : 

**Tbe  common  method  of  building  levees^  with  e^nal  aldp^s  ou  both  sidea,  is 
not  111 i ted  to  the  action  of  rnDniug  water  on  tbe  materials  of  which  lliey  are 
formed ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  those  elopes  (and  of  that,  that  I  would  re- 
oommend)  be^t  suited  to  the  a<?tion  of  either  standing  or  nmning  water,  I  refer 
you  to  lho5€  formed  by  the  MiBsissippi  riv^r  itself,  on  its  sand-lmra,  aiid  also  to 
the  expt5rienc«  of  Italian^  French,  ana  Butch  Eiii^neer?,  iu  their  own  euuulries, 
OQ  sinylar  but  more  expensive  worka  In  break- w ate ri*  and  piers  for  the  pro- 
teotion  of  harbors,  in  salt  and  fre«h  water,  the  grtatesl  (?lopo  i^  iu  nil  ease*, 
where  slopci  are  u&ed,  on  the  outer  or  aide  tno«t  exposed  to  the  vialcnee  of  the 
wsTea,  and  dykes  of  Holland  for  piirposea  eimilar  to  that  of  the  levee,  eoQ- 
atmeied  after  the  aatne  manner,  differently,  however,  from  the  levee  iu  this 
reepeot,  that  they  were  to  bar  the  Approach  of  the  sea,  and  conetquently  re- 
quired to  be  etrongcr.  Their  limit  of  inclination  far  stiff  clay  was  ten  to  one, 
tmd  in  looi»e  fitie  aauds  twenty  to  one,  and  that  only  on  the  outer  slope  of  the 
djke.  There  in  leaa  aetion  on  a  levee  of  this  kind,'froiri  rain  or  from  the  river, 
wlien  op,  a  much  greater  power  of  resistance  id  ilatrlf.  and  ia  the  cause  of  leas 
horizoT^tQl  and  greater  vertical  pressure  from  the  wattr.  The  nearer,  then,  that 
yoar  slo]*e3  will  approach  ihoae  used  in  Holland,  without  int-reaaing  the  present 
or  ^rsl  cost  of  building  a  levee,  will,  in  repairs,  be  a  considerable  annual  saving 
to  the  county,  Science  would  advise  a  different  slope  for  different  earths — for 
instanee,  sand  ia  lighter  than  common  aoil^  and  consequently  requires  a  greater 
qQADtity,  weighty  or  bulk  to  resist  water^  and  the  fact  of  water  having  a  greater 
percolating  power  over  it»  is  8u£SoieDt  justifioation  for  advisitig  n  greater  width 
ai  bn«e.  But  a  uniform  slope  being  thai  most  used,  and  of  giunter  practiea- 
bility  to  the  contractor,  ia  perhaps  the  beat  that  can  be  adopted  j  and  m  the 
dimensions  allowed  by  the  Superior  Board  of  Levee  Commissiouers",  art*  .suffi- 
deut  in  theujselvea  to  resist  the  pressure  of  water,  1  recouiinend  for  durability 
and  economy's  sake  an  alteration  in  the  usual  slopes;  that  is,  indtcad  of  e{|ual 
slopes  on  both  sid<^*  of  tbe  levee,  a  slope  of  one  or  one  and  a  half  tu  one,  the 
standing  angle  of  earth,  from  the  edge  of  the  crown,  ou  the  inner  side,  and  five 
or  four  and  a  half  to  one  on  the  river  side,  preserving  thus  the  dimensiona 
allowed  by  law." 

H.  W,  Walter,  in  the  "  Mississippi  an/'  refers  to  tlie  experience  of 
the  past  year,  and  asks : 

**Oan  we  levee  successfully  f  Can  we  save  an  eraptre  of  agricultural  wealth? 
No  true  American  asks  these  quesljons.  The  Dutchman,  as  he  strides  thedykee 
otf  Holland,  and  the  Italian,  as  he  wanders  on  the  bank^of  tbe  Po,  wouldiaugb 
»t  him — ^laiigh  at  the  indoniitahle,  tbe  eeheming,  the  ingenious  American.  We 
r«n  levee  succeKsftdlif !  We  have  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs  at  llie  north,  and  tbe 
Walnut  Hills  at  the  south,  and  hut  oiiesinc;le  stream,  the  Yajioo,  at  the  extreme 
aotith  emptying  into  tbe  Miiwtfisippi.  We  have  but  one  outlet,  the  Yazoo  Pass, 
and  tbe  Levee  there,  the  lieaviest  and  highest  in  the  world,  has  stood  the  great 
floods  It  stood  because  it  was  properly  and  seeur*4y  built»  Af>d  so  can  Ameri- 
oan  industry  and  sagacity  maku  the  whole  to  stand.  If  Imth  njdi'-i^  of  the  river 
oanoot  be  leveed,  then  must  we  protect  our?*e\ves,  and  ha  our  n<'ii(hbor»  in  Ar- 
kansas suffer.  It  may  he  the  plank  in  tbe  shipwreck,  and  the  most  favored 
must  solely  appropriate  it  They  have  a  much  longer  line  of  bank  thnn  we ; 
their  hank  is  much  lower  than  oui's,  and  they  have  numbers  of  angry  riverw 
pounog  their  tiomis  to  the  MiesissippL  Nature  has  done  almost  everything  for 
our  side,  and  «hamc  on  the  man  that  doubts  our  ability  to  do  the  rest,  W«  can 
Oitflf  mil  do  tf/' 
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In  ordiT  to  show  tlie  imixulance  of  Uic  subject  to  the  State,  and  to 
Qggt'^t  the  propter  roiiiedy^  he  coDtiimea  i 

"  Our  landa  are  ii9fl<?sscd  for  tuxatioii  every  four  year*,  I  he  liwi  two  n^e^ments 
haviiti;  Ueen  miule  in  [y^h'i  and  1867.  What  do  they  dnel'ir^  as  to  the  vol  tie  of 
proprrty  in  lh«  eoufitii'S  of  Tiinica,  CoAhomiVf  Bolivar,  Wrisliitiiijttpn,  atid  laaa- 
quetiA,  rlie  aulunerged  counties  uq  the  river  bftfik  f  Here  is  lli^  Jniid  Aase^mentl 
for  tuxatiou  tor  thaee  years,  vu  i 

18C8.  tm. 

Bolivar.... |1,015,«73  C7  16.465,838  91 

Coahoma  , . . . , 708  *  65 1  06  S . «  U ,  455  28 

Tj^snqoena.. .♦.        1,766,61*0  UO  4/>oV»,5;*8  IK) 

Tunii^a 808 ,  304  (M)  1 , 4^87  .  lul  25 

Waahin^toD 3.41*8,361  00  7 »4 10. 102  08 

Total.. |7,702,80S>  73        128,473.115  62 

*•  Giving  fin  increaJte  in  fh^  value  of  lands  in  tlinae  five  conuti^Mi  of  toori'  than 
fifi€*-n  miiiionM  of  doHarM,     The  Stnte  tax  on  the  lands  of  th*#o  f<mnMt*«  wa»  in 
1864.112  fti»7  45.  and  i**  for  1858,  about  $38,424  00.     Tiw  State  tax  on  jiersonal 
profwrty  in  1854,  waa  18,611  20;  thii  year  It  ia  about  fii  1,552  nn,  representing 
abonl  etjyrhtcen  mil!ioft»  of  personal  property.     It  ra  thtit*  s^hown  rlint  there  is 
over  forty  millions  of  projierty  in  the^e  five  couottep,  yielding  Stjite   tnx*-«  to 
the  ivniount  of  sixty  tlioiij^anci  dollaps.     The  alluvial  lanilw  in  the   Mi^eiAsippi 
liott^im,  between  Walnut  Hills,  in  Wnrren  county,  and  tlir^  rhifkivDW  Hhiffip, 
near  Memphis,  in  e»limateil  by  our  lute  State   (leoKigint^  at  4.538,880  aeree; 
whilst  oiher  (roologiM*  estimate  it  at  a  much  larger  quantity.     All  thif»  land  is 
embraced  in  the  cuunfi*'a  nbove  named,  and  in  Sunflower,  and  pnrt^  of  Yaxoo, 
Carfoll.  Ya^3bll^ha,   Tollahnts'hie,  Pjmola,  and   De  Soto.     The»e  landi*   and  the 
poFj^niial  property  on   fh*Hii  is  worth  not  lesn  than  seventy  unilion?  of  doUarei,  ' 
and  yielil  a  State  rf^venue  fff  not  lei$A  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars     If  ^ 
th^y  con  be  ppote<rted  froen  nu  overflow  within  the  next  ten  yeai^a,  the  Peftl  and 
perr^otml  estate  in  the  valley  will  not  be  leae  than  one  hundred  and  tifty  milliona,  ' 
yielding  a  State  tax  of  two  hundred  thousatid  dollars,     hhall  we  abaadon  and  ' 
lose  tliici  preisent  property,  and  that  whieh  the  future  promieej*?     If  we  eattnot  ' 
protect  ourselve.'*  fruin  overOow,  these  lands  will  be  almost  worthlee«,  and  th# 
MlaveH  on  them  nnmi  tind  a  tillable  Aoil  in  the  \Ve»t,  our  hill  lands  being  now  * 
fitly  (weupied.     It  will  be  a  total  loas  to  the  State.  ' 

"How  are  we  to  be  protected!  Bif  Uveeinp.  Let  ub  have  otie  Board  of  j 
LeVf'c  Cotomitoioiiei's  for  the  river  batik.  Let  the  State  loan  to  the  Board  tht  i 
sixty  tbounand  dolh»m  whieh  the  live  river  coimtiei*  above  named  niuit  pay  the  ^ 
preset**'  liBcal  year;  and  aUo  let  it  loan  one  hundred  thousand  dollaris  oi  the  ^ 
linking  fund.  Let  this  loau  be  for  four  or  five  years.  Let  the  LejEH^Iature  taiE  ^ 
all  tin*  Itinda  between  the  Mia^iaaippi  and  the  Ya/xw  and  ita  tributan«a^  t^tieenta  1 
per  mirv  for  the  next  three  years,  and  pay  tli«  same  to  the  Board.  The  land  ^ 
thoi*  to  be  taxed  exeeed*  11,500,000  acres,  atid  will  yte^d  in  three  yoars  $1,060,*^ 
tKXM'OO,  which,  with  the  State  loan,  will  make  over  |l/inD,00<>,OtMl,  a  fund] 
amply  sufficient  to  give  us  leveea  thai  wilt  protect  ua.  1  projHise  sayiujr  a  few  i 
woird»  on  each  of  the  above  named  propoaitions,  but  Dot  in  the  order  named.'*    < 

G,  W,  R.  Bayltjy,  of  Louisiana,  a  very  exporienced  engineer,  denies  \ 
that  levees  have  any  tendency  to  raise  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  audi 
declarer  that  any  adi-fprnte  f^yiitem  of  levees  would  give  all  the  pro-] 
tcctioii  that  is  n^iiiriid.     We  extract : 

*' To  show  that  a  river'a  bed  (hffivUo  when  the  water  is  ffO/ootifiDed  hy  1tveet|l 
when  it  i*  autfrfed  to  overflow  its  banbs^  or  escape  through  outlets.  I  will  adduce  1 
II  few,  out  iif  a  vohurte  i»f  ]in»ofrt»  which  I  could  i^ive  did  space  nermiL  * 

'*  I  will  |treojise  wfth  the  stat«meot  that  the  ej-igtenee  *»f  dry  laud  Implies 
forniL'r  »ubiiw'nfen«H'  a»d  dtq^kuitiutj  ofiediraent.  All  alluvial  land  in  Loui.siaoa 
waa  ouee  sn^oi*  rgid,  mid  formed  by  depositiou  of  ^^.^itment.  before  thi,}  erv  of 
iettt^    Th«  river  ihtK  rose  high  enotigli  to  eubmerge  erery  superficial  foot  of 
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its  own  bnnkft.  a»  w<*U  aa  every  acre  of  the  delta  alluTion;  then  it  was  all  out- 
let; that  is  to  ftuy,  far  evtfry  mile  in  length  it  had  two  miles  width  of  outlet^ 
and  the  tiyhnh  ttounh-y  waa  one  vast  *ea;  yet  the  water  line  in  the  river  itj«clfp 
inandMicli  m  it  ovorfl-iwod  mmiy  point?  which  hare  never  since  been  overflow<!d, 
waw  hiuher^  tiii,ich  hitjhpr,  than  it  hii§  been  ftince  the  era  of  levies,  Tlte  jHiInt 
at  Algiers,  onpo*it«  New  Orleans,  haa  never  been  leveed,  nor  raised  artifieiHlly, 
nor  hiiH  it  ht-eu  ovtrflowed  within  the  memory  of  man,  living  or  dead,  of  the 
white  race.  All  leveea  are  but  the  closure  of  outlet*,  and  we  have  conh'nued 
to  flrtfo  thi»iti  for  Mh»  last  i>oe  hundred  and  forJy  years,  Hns  the  effeol  been  an 
elevntion  of  the  bleh  water  line  I  No!  not  an  inch  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  high 
water  lint?  ba»  b<>f  n  depre«««d.  If  this  is  denied,  I  want  not  mere  aiwertion,  but 
facts,  piHHjf,  in  mjptMjrt  of  the  denial.  The  water  murks  of  1828  has  nt^ver 
mme  Wen  exceedt^d  m  lower  Louisiana;  it  waa  two  inehea  above  that  of  1849 
(tlie  bij/b«**t  Hinc^*)  at  Carrollton,  and  more  than  three  itichea  higher  thuu  nny 
aiiiL^c  at  Baton  Rouge.  The  high  water  of  1823  equaled  that  of  1828.  while  the 
water  «»f  1h15  exc#'t!d<»d  that  of  1828,  and  y<i\  higher  again  ro*e  the  river  iq 
1770.  The  further  we  go  back,  the  higher  we  find  the  high  water  line,  and 
the  greater  the  number  of  outlets.  The  i  iver  rose  higher  formerly  tbnn  now, 
because  it  had  outlet*,  and  for  no  other  reuMoa 

**^llys  Sir  nhnrle*  Lyell:  'The  bed  of  tlie  Xile  (whieK  is  not  leveed,  and  ia 
all  oiitlnt;  idwayB  ke<'p*  paee  with  the  fjfHrtal  ehvatimi  of  the  ioil,  and  the 
banks  of  thi^  river,  like  thoae  of  the  Miesisftippi  and  its  t^ib^lt«He^  are  miich 
higher  than  the  Hat  land  at  a  di^tance^  bo  that  they  are  meldoin  covered  durinj^ 
tlie  luj^ht»*t  inuiKbitiiHis.  In  conaequenee  of  the  praditnl  rise  of  the  river'n  bea^ 
the  aiinurtl  fiood  is  conBtantly  spreading  ov^r  n  wider  area,  and  the  alluvial  »oil 
encrofichei  on  the  desert,  covenng  to  the  depth  of  i*ix  or  sevtu  fett^  the  ha*e  of 
temples  and  ptatueft  which  the  waters  never  reached  three  thousand  year*  ago.* 

**.Saym  Prof.  For^hey:  *The  leveea  of  Lottisiana  may  be  regarded  as  io  full 
operation  for  fifty  years  (prior  to  1850)  fur  a  dij*tanee  of  one  huudred  milea 
from  Bayou  Lafourche  down  below  the  city.  Tlie*e  levees  have  an  average 
height  ivo  iz;reiter  than  thosse  now  being  erected  in  the  upper  portii^n  of  the 
Stafe;  and  the  highest  watef^tnarks  known,,  whether  within  the  leveed  dii*tnct 
or  without  are  no  ht^dier  than  many  pointu  of  land;  and  aome  of  the  beet  river 
plantations  pre^^ent  long  reaches  without  Ireces.  The  river  then  ha»  not  raij^ed 
itabcd.  nor  reach^^d  a  point  of  eleration^  in  recent  years,  greater  than  iU  level 
when  it  depoaited  those  high  grounda.  To  maintain  leveea  then,  in  future  we 
»hall  have  to  raise  them  no  higher  than  la  the  paBt.* 

**  A  river  regi-^ter  of  actual  rise  and  fall  wat  Kept  at  Vidalia  for  thirty  yeart, 
(prior  Io  1850,)  twenty-three  years  bj'  Samuel  DaTiaf  and  for  aevtn  years  by 
Prof.  Forshey. 

"Bayoti  Lafourche  has  had  outlets,  and  many  of  them»  during  every  high 
water,  for  forty  years;  and  ita  high  water  line,  opposite  the  outtet,  has  steadily 
oontinued  to  riise  with  the  general  elevation  of  the  latids  adjoining,  and  in  pro- 
jwrtion  to  the  capacity  of  the  outletj*  compared  with  the  discharge  of  the  Bayoa^ 
until  ita  hi|^b  water  surface  h  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  above  what  it  waafoniieriy ; 
while  no  increase  liaa  occurred  at  its  head. 

'•This  year's  rise  on  Lower  Lafonrchei,  waa  about  one  foot  ^yreater  tlian  ever 
before  known,  (though  no  gr<  ater  at  DonaMsonviUe,  or  it4S  head  next  the  Mia- 
tiiafppi,  than  hm  often  occurred  befnre,)  and  this  gradual  rise  must  in  the  future, 
•a  in  the  im^^t,  continue  lo  long  aa  the  outlets  continue* 

•*The  cliamnel  of  a  seflimentary  river  is  formed  by  the  abrasive  force  of  ita 
watere,  and  is  exactly  adapted  to  its  own  etnergencie*.  'Tlie  greater  the  chan- 
nel the  leas  the  liability  to  oveiHlow,'  Leveea  retaia  water  in  the  river,  ioereaae 
the  fluantity,  velocity,  capacity  of  di^harge,  and  ehannebmaking  fmwer; 
therefore  they  oa«»e  a  aeepening  of  the  bed,  a  reduction  of  surface,  or  a  dimin- 
ished alope  in  both. 

"Outleta  produce  precisely  reverse  eflTet^tsi,  and  are  thereftire  destructive, 
dangerous,  and  ii&eleas;  the  sooner  we  make  a  finish  of  them,  and  conilude  the 
work  BO  vrell  begiio^  the  better  will  it  be  for  all  eoncerned.  Never  was  there 
»o  pernicioui»  a  theory^  or  one  so  falne.so  opposed  to  all  faet«,  all  experience,  all 
mathematical  induction,  all  aoienoei  all  truth,  as  thia  *  Outlet  Theory/     It  ia  a 
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millBtofle — tkud  ever  Ims  been^ — Touud  ihe  uijck  of  intcnuil  iinproTement,  and 
until  we  are  rid  c?f  it  Louisiana  will  ntyer  become  what  her  position  and  i 
sources  eotitl*^  Iier  Lo  be,  the  Empire  Stftt^  of  the  Soulk  That  jumble  of  fall, 
BtAteEtiont^,  baseli^Bs  aHeumptlood,  perverted  fact^,  erroneous  calculations,  anj 
fallftcious  ftrgumenta,  *Ellett'e  Report  on  the  MiAsieaippi  river,'  even  that^  thougT 
adrooaiing  outlet^  ended  bj  damning  them  with  faint  praific^  and  recommend 
iDg  *r«aervoirB.* 

"*  Why  not  determine  at  once — ^for  we  mmt  come  to  that^  late  though  it  ba 
to  establish  a  lev^e  ijitem  worthy  the  name;  to  build  pood  levees;  to  eonfio 
the  Misiisaippi  t^  its  own  channel^  to  reclaitn  to  the  last  acre;  to  yield  r 
Donef 

^'Perfect  what  we  have  Gommenced  and  His  done.  If  it  was  rights— aa  I  i 
tend  that  it  wiia  and  ia — to  buihl  one  levee,  to  close  one  outlets,  lo  reclaim  oo 
acre,  t^K'n  it  ia  aIho  right  to  compk-te  the  system,  There  should  be,  and  th«i« 
can  be,  no  middle  ground  ;  it  is  all  or  nothing.  I  maintain  that  we  fan  rell 
with  confidence  opon  ^ooti  levees,  for  uoik*  but  bad  ones  ever  break.  In  eaTtn 
betida^  guard  levees  should  always  be  maintained.  A  State  levee  system  is  i 
that  ia  tieeded." 

Width  of  the  Jfitiiuippi  Bher. 

Width  of  Miebissippi  River  above  head  of  Passes,  94  mile* below  N.  0 .  ^,500  f«< 

"  '*  "  at  Wilder's  Bayou,    88     *'        "        *'     .  S,461 

**    ,  '♦  **  at  Fort  Jackson,         72     '*         "         **     .  2,JiTl 

"  *'  "  at  Deer  Range,           40     •^         **         "    .   2,194 

**  **  '*  at  McMasters',             ]l     "         *'        "    .   2,426 

**  "  *•  at  CarrolUon,                9     **    above     "    .   2,350 

•*  **  "  at  DoualdsoDville, ,.. 8,116 

"  *'  *'  three  miles  below  Bayou  Goula 1.942 

**  **  **  Plaqueroine ,,., 2,720 

*•  *•  *•  Bat^n  Rouge 2,500    **1 

"  **  "  i  mile  below  Port  Hudson 2,067    **  * 

••  *•  *'  i    "     abov«  Red  River 2,646 

"  '•  *'  i    *'         •'        Viuksburgh 2,243 

♦*  "  "  f    "     below  mouih  of  Arkaosaa 3,730 

**  *'  "  f    "     above        ••                "        2,810 

•♦  "  '*  4    "     below  Memphis ..,,2,850    "^ 

"  "  **  H    ^'     above  Cape  Girardeau 2,500 

••  **  **  opposite  Market  street,  St  Loub 8,444 

*'       Missouri  **  at  Boon ville,  300  mil ob above  the  mouth. .   2»640 


ART.  VII -FISH  AND  nSH-PONBS,  AND  HOW  TO  MA}!AGE  TUEJ 

TuoicAS  W.  Wooi>WAiiD,  of  South  Carolina,  baa  prepared  a  report  upon  I 
subject  of  Hflcieuiture,  to  be  aubmiUed  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
have  received  a  eopy,  and  regard  it  one  of  the  moat  interesting  and  valuah 
cotitributiouB  of  the  day* 

Believing  thf   subject  of  riscicultiire  to  be  one  in  which   there  i^ 
considerable  interest  iimiiit^sled,  ajid  regarding  it  as  intimately  allie 
to  agriculiiire,  I  have  prevailed  upon  myself  (although  unaccustom^ 
to  liandling  the  gray  goose  quill)  to  intrude  upon  you  the  followiij 
report  on  the  above  mentioned  subject ;  offering,  moreover,  an  a  pk 
an   honest  desire  to  be  reckoned  among  those  who  are  at  all  tira^ 
willing  and  anxious  to  contribute  **  a  raite"  for  the  good  of  our  citizen 
and  to  public  enterprise  generally.     Nor  el i all  I,  as  has  been  tlie  ca 
with  most  writers  on  this  subject,  enter  into  detail  upon  tho  tish-pon4 
and  discoveries  of  either  Eomc,  China,  or  France,  as  I  suppose 
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public  are  posted  ere  tLis,  I  refer  all,  however,  who  happen  not  to 
be,  to  a  meritorious  little  work  on  artificial  fish  breedin^^  c<JitLMj  by  W. 
H,  Fry,  in  which  will  be  found  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  ac- 
count of  the  discoveries  and  experiments  of  the  two  illustrious  French 
fishennen,  Gehin  and  Remj ;  and  so  I  have  also  seen  a  -work  of  some 
merit,  entitled  **Fish  Culture,"  by  Dr.  Garlick,  of  CI ev eland ^  Ohio, 
BotJi  of  these  works  are,  however,  of  really  little  service  to  us  of  South 
Carolina,  as  they  treat  of  fishes  but  little  known  or  suited  to  the  waters 
of  the  South,  I  would,  nevertheless,  rccoranicnd  a  careful  perusal  of 
Dr.  Garlick*s  work,  as  it  treats  of  American  fishes,  and  in  a  more 
northern  latitude,  is,  uncjuestionably,  a  valuable  acquisition. 

I  constructed  the  first  fish-pond  in  Fairfield,  (so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,}  early  in  the  spring  of  1 854,  This  pom],  although  small,  served 
to  convince  ine  of  the  fact  that  a  Esh-pond  properly  constructed  and 
judiciously  managed,  could  be  made  a  source  of  some  profit,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction  to  be  derived  from  it.  This 
pond  was  made  by  tlirowing  a  dirt  dara  across  a  small,  clear  spring 
branch,  aud  was  capable  of  holding  a  head  of  water  about  fifteen  yards 
wide,  four  and  a  half  feet  in  deptJb,  and  backing  fifty  yards,  more  or 
less.  My  dam  being  finished,  I  irainerhately  proceeded  to  stock  it ; 
and  not  knowing  what  varieties  were  most  suitable,  (never  having  seen 
a  fish-pond,)  I  placed,  indiscrimiriately,  everything  in  the  shape  of  a 
fish  that  I  was  able  to  lay  my  hand  on — such  as  cats,  "  stonctoaters," 
red-bellied  perch  and  suckers — all  very  small,  being  caught  in  the 
same  branch  on  which  I  built  my  dam,  from  one-half  to  one  mile  below. 
I  also  procured,  fi-om  a  mill-pond  in  the  neighborhood,  six  Mormouth 
perch,  thirteen  or  fourteen  silvers,  and  one  eel.  Those,  with  my 
branch  fry,  (like  nnfortunate"  John  Barleycorn,'*)  were  heaved  in  there 
to  "  sink  or  swim."  I  did  not  observe  anything  worthy  of  notice  until 
about  the  last  of  May,  when  I  discovered  that  the  red-bellies  were 
constructing  their  nests  or  lieds  in  the  shallows  around  the  pond  ;  the 
silvers  had  already  gone  through  the  proce^,  and  I  found  swanns  of 
their  young  floating  near  the  surface,  I  was  unable  to  see  either  the 
Mormouth,  their  beds,  or  their  young,  and  consequently  was  in  doubt 
whether  they  had  an  increase  or  not  It  was  not  until  the  latter  pait 
of  August  that  I  was  able  to  gratify  ray  curiosity  at  tlie  expense  of  my 
dam,  which  was  carried  away  in  that  montli  by  a  freshet.  1  at  first 
supposed  tliat  I  had  lost  all  my  fish,  but  upon  examination  found  that 
qmte  a  supply  remained  in  a  hole  above  the  dam.  These  were  taken, 
and  the  tbUowing  observation  made,  viz:  That  the  silvers  had  in- 
creased most,  the  Mormoutli  next,  and  tlien  the  red-bellie©  and  cats. 
I  was  unable  to  find  auy  young  **  stonetoaters,"  and  did  not  see  any 
young  suckers,  {although  the  suckers  have  bedded  since.) 

The  number  of  fish  remaining,  was  estimated  by  Dr,  McCanta  (a 
neighbor)  and  myself  as  follows :  Of  silver,  several  thousand ;  and  of 
Mormouth,  five  or  six  hundred,  (the  increase  of  six  fish.)  These  fish 
wcre^  of  course,  small,  and  we  had  to  approximate  by  guessing, 
although  we  were  satisfied  that  we  diil  not  overshoot.  This  being  so 
much  better  than  I  anticipated,  I  immediately  rebuilt  my  dam,  and 
determined  to  operate  on  a  little  grander  scale  in  the  following  spring, 
5 


• 
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I  which  1  (111],  huilding^  a  dnm  which  now  covers  about  half  an  acre  of 
hin4,  with  wrtter  varyitig  from  six  feet  to  a«  many  inches  in  <JeptJu 
This  pond  was  built  on  tht*  aamo  stream,  about  one  himdred  yarda 
Inflow  the  one  spoken  of  iiret     Having  had  occmlar  dt-'iiionetration  of 
the  unccTtninty  of  huTnan  a  flairs,  I  dot<;rmhied  to  ditch  aronnd  my 
potid».    This  I  accomplmhed  by  taking  my  ditching  compaw*  mch  a 
^distance  above  my  pond,  that  I    was  enabled  to  run  a  ditch  (com- 
niencincf  in  the  hollow)  down  the  branch,  eonveyin^  the  water  that 
ordinarfly  went  down  the  hollow  and  into  my  poml,  around,  and  at 
the  BaiiKi  time  catching  the  wa«h  from  the  hills,     I  would  here  ini- 
presH  the  ini|Mjrtaitce  of  this  security  against  the  muddy  washings  of 
the  hills,  by  Hssuring  you  that  I  believe  it  highly  improbable  that  any 
one  can  succeed  who  neglect*  this  matter.     If  the  mud  and  fre.sbet& 
from  the  hill»  be  not  guarded  against,  you  not  only  ran  the  ri»k  of. 
loising  your  dam,  fish,  and  all,  hut  also,  your  dam,  if  not  broken,  willl 
be  filled   up  with  mud   and  Band;  moreover,  I    have  <  kmi  oust  rated ! 
Ratisfactorily,  that  tront,  hream,  and  otiicr  of  onr  tnieat  fi&hea,  cannot] 
thrive  in  any  otlier  than  a  pure,  clear  pond.     My  advice  to  any  ouol 
desirous  of  build ing  a  dam,  wouhi  be  first  to  select  an  advantageoiiftJ 
situation  on  some  acar  branch,  fed  by  at  least  one  pure,  ne ver- failing  j 
spring,  as  near  the  head  of  tlic  hollow  as  convenient,  in  order  that  tiiej 
I  ditching  might  bo  as  short  m  possible.    And  if  it  be  convenient,  finif 
•  to  couHtniet  the  ditches,  and  let  them  Ire  tested  by  a  heavy  freshet— I 
'  after  thiis  the  dam  should  be  built.     I  prefer  dirt  dam»  to  any  other,  1 
as  they  are  more  durable,  and  if  the  water  be  kept  from  running  over^l 
there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  breaking,     1  would  also  say  that  I  pre-j 
fer  A  dammed  pond  to  a  dug  out  one.     I  have  tried  both — ^the  former  | 
costs  lesR,  and  having  actuaf  hanks  and  bottom,  is  better  suited  to  the] 
habits  of  fish  ;  the  latter  will  do  well,  however,  an  hai^  y»een  proved  by 
Maj.  Lyles,  ^^'lio  hiw  lK?«towed  great  care  and  attention  on  the  subjecti  I 
and  who  m  succeeding  very  well  with  a  pond  seventy  feet  hy  thirty  of  I 
forty,  dug  out  and  dammed  around  a  spring.     There  arc  now  severalj 
ponds  in  the  district,  all  of  which  seem  to  ^vo  great  satiBfiicUon  an4 
^•^Inlight  to  their  owners. 

The  dam  being  finished,  and  provided  witli  a  waste  way,  and  tht  j 
TiKvuth  of  thif*  gnarded  with  a  wire  sieve,  to  prevent  tlie  escape  of  thol 
fry  down  the  branch,  the  next  care  should  be  to  stocJc  it  witli  thai 
mcwt  suitable  fishes.  This  bringa  m  to  irtili  another  very  hnportanll 
p<>itit.  Without  pretending  to  know  the  most  suitable,  I  will  detail 
Tuy  observation  and  experiments  with  several  varieties  common  to  our 
State,  and  which  answer  well  in  the  absence  of  better. 

I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant^  however,  when  it  will  be  quite 
a  common  affair  for  our  farmera  to  stock  their  pomhs  with  the  eggs  or 
fry  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  American  and  European  finhes.  Uighest 
in  tny  estimation,  stands  the  trout^  well  known  over  the  State,  and 
quite  a  common  fish  in  alt  the  lower  diatricts.  This  fish  I  shall  call 
tne  Carolina  trout,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  trout  of  Dr.  Garlick  and 
other  writers,  as  it  is  entirely  a  differeat  fish,  t>eing  properly  a  bass, 
(Backnian,)  whilst  the  fish  of  Dr.  Garlick  belongs  to  the  genus  salmon. 
The  Carolina  ti>otit  is  an  exceeding  voracious  fish,  feeding  upon  thaH 
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BmallcT  fislies  of  almost  every  variety,  and  its  own  young  among  the 
rest,  but  from  its  rapid  growth  and  tlie  excellence  of  its  dcbL^  as  well 
as  from  its  biting  (jualitiea,  I  unliesitatiugly  place  it  at  the  Lead  of 
the  list  of  fishes  that  bave  come  under  my  observation.  This  fish 
should  be  placed  in  a  pond,  the  larger  the  better ;  the  pond  hanng 
been  previously  w*ell  stocked  with  several  varieties  of  small  fishciS, 
being  particular  not  to  leave  out  the  silver  fish.  My  observations 
with  this  fish  were  as  follows:  In  the  month  of  May,  1856,  I  pro- 
cored  some  hundreds  of  the  fry  of  this  fish,  the  largeat  of  which  were 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  oaught  from  a  pond  owned  by 
Capt  Houser,  of  St.  Matthew's  Parish,  and. carried  upon  a  railroad  in 
a  barrel  of  wat^r.  I  was  told  by  the  knowing  ones  that  these  fish 
would  not  breed  nntil  tliey  were  two  years  old,  and  I  tried  to  trans- 
port larger  fish,  but  failed,  the  large  fish  dying  in  a  very  short  time 
after  being  taken  from  the  water.  Tho4*e  fry  having  been  deposited 
nearly  all  safe  and  sound  in  my  pond,  I  soon  disco vcnxi  that  they 
were  "  perfectly  at  home/*  and  in  a  few  days  I  noticed  them  making 
furious  charges  on  the  droves  of  Httlo  silvers,  with  which  the  pond 
WBs  literaliy  thick.  It  is  ai^tonishing  to  observe  the  cunning  displayed 
by  tliese  little  creatures  whilst  in  pursuit  of  their  fry,  and  at  how 
early  an  age  we  see  unmistakable  evidence  of  what  the  grown  fish  will 
be,  I  w  atch  ed  th  e  growth  of  th  ese  fi  sh  partic  uJ  arly ,  a  ad  fou  n  d  tb  at  th  cy 
exceeded  my  moat  sanguine  anticipations. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1857,  (at  which  time  the  fish  were  just  one 
year  oM,)  I  had  specimens  of  them  that  exceeded  eight  inches  in 
length.  This  fish  is  beautifully  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  artificial 
breeding,  as  it  seeks  shallow  water  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its 
eggSj  and  may  be  easily  caught  with  properly  constructed  nets.  I 
have  not  tried  artificial  impregnation  with  it,  however,  from  the  fact 
that  1  believe  (it  was  the  common  opinion)  that  it  would  not  propa* 
eate  until  it  had  obtained  the  age  of  two  years  ;  consequently,  when 
(to  my  astonishment  I  fonnd  that  it  was  constructing  its  nests  in  May 
last)  1  was  unprovided  with  any  kind  of  net  wherewith  to  capLme 
them.  Nor  do  I  regard  artificial  propagation  as  really  of  much  ad- 
vantage ID  the  successful  rearing  of  this  fish,  as  the  eggs  can  be  pro- 
cured (naturally  irapregnated)  from  the  beds  with  but  little  difficulty, 
and  quantities  of  the  fry  may  be  seen  floating  over  or  near  the  beds, 
The«e  fry  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  ft/«<'^' strips  extending  from 
bead  to  tail  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  can  be  dipped  up  and 
fcrausferred  to  a  small  pon^  or  tank^  where  they  should  be  kept  until 
they  have  attained  size  and  action  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  elude 
the  cannibal  jaws  of  their  voracious  parents,  I  distribnted  among 
my  friends  (who  had  construe  ted  ponds)  upwards  of  one  bundred  and 
fifty  of  these  fish,  dippc?d  up  with  a  common  tin  pan,  (used  for  holding 
milk^)  the  majority  of  which  are  doing  finely. 

This  fisk,  although  feeding  on  the  small  fish  of  almost  every  spcciea, 
seems,  nevertheless,  to  pursue  the  silver  fish  more  eagerly  than  any 
other ;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  this  vexatious  little  fidi  was  creatcyi 
efipecially  for  the  trout  to  prey  upon.  And  although  it  roba  the  b©d» 
of  almost  every  fish^  (not  excepting  the  trout,)  I  regard  them  «_m- 
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dispcnsaWe  in  a  pond,  for  they  are  most  unquestionably  tlie  most 

Erolific  of  any  of  the  fresh  water  fish  witJi  which  I  ani  aerjuainted ; 
ence  they  may  be  considered  a  never-failing  aouree  of  food  tor  other 
fislies,  1  bave  prepared  a  tolerably  fair  aptfcimen  of  **ianitJk«"  from 
theae  little  fislies,  but  I  regard  them  as  solely  valuable  as  a  food  tor 
the  large  &^h*  The  Carolina  trout  can  be  made  to  weigh  from  two 
and  a  half  to  ten  or  twelve  pounda  in  our  State,  and  l&aw  one  in 
Florida  which  was  said  to  weigh  eighteen  pounds,  I  doubt  the  policy, 
however,  of  making  them  exceed  two  or  three  pounda  in  a  pond; 
they  are  large  enough  for  any  purpose  at  this  weight,  and  if  kept 
longer  might  liecome  expensive. 

My  experience  places  the  Momiouth  perch  next  to  the  trouL  This 
fijsh  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  description  here;  it  is  one  of  our 
most  hardy  fishes,  and  preferring  sluggish  water  to  running,  is  thus 
by  nature  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  ponds.  This  fish,  like  tlie  trout, 
is  a  bold  biter,  and  fuinishes  delightful  sport  to  the  angler ;  it  may  be 
caught  with  cither  the  minnow,  worm,  a  piece  of  raw  meat,  or  almost 
anything  elao  in  the  shape  of  miabks.  It  is  endowed  with  great  ra- 
pidity of  growi:h  and  very  high  powers  of  reproduction.  My  first 
Btart  in  the  culture  of  this  fish,  was  made  with  six  fishes^  (as  has  been 
aatd  before,)  and  I  now  reckon  them  by  tlic  thousand.  This  fish  bod» 
in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  with  me,  and  repair  to  shallow  water 
for  the  purpose,  where  their  movements  may  bo  watched  from  a  dis- 
tance of  one  yard  or  even  less,  (as  they  arc  very  tame  at  this  paiticn- 
lar  time,)  and  are  witti  difficulty  kept  from  their  beds,  swimming  back 
almost  immediately  after  being  driven  away.  I  have  caught  indi- 
viduals of  this  species  (whilst  guarding  their  eggs)  three  different 
times,  and  after  being  thrown  back  each  time,  they  wocdd  sw^im  im- 
mediately back  to  their  beds  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  The 
Mormouth,  in  bedding,  selects  a  rctireil  spot,  surrounded  by  graas  or 
bushes,  where  it  works  out,  with  its  tail,  a  small  basin,  wherein  it  de- 
posites,  preferring  to  have  small  roots  in  the  bed  to  which  the  eggB 
stick,  1  have  frequently  taken  up  a  small  stick  or  root  porfectly 
stacked  with  the  small  white  eggs  of  tliis  fish ;  these  eggs  1  have 
taken  home  and  hatched  in  glass  vessels  of  water  in  from  four  to  six 
or  eight  days.  I  iiavo  kept  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  fry  of  these 
fishes,  in  a  glass  box  eighteen  inches  by  nine,  for  o^orc  than  one  week, 
which  had  been  hatched  from  eggs  procured  in  this  way  from  the 
beds.  1  have  specimens  of  this  fish,  weighing  from  nine  to  twelve 
ounces,  and  I  am  sati&fied  that  tliey  will,  under  proper  management, 
grow  BtOl  larger  as  they  grow  olden  I  would  advise  that  uic  eggs 
be  procured  from  the  beds,  naturally  impregnated,  and  that  tliey  be 
placed  in  tanks  or  small  pond^  and  there  hatched  and  fed  until  they 
are  of  size  and  age  sufficient  to  be  trusted  in  the  large  pond  with  the 
**  big  fiskP  It  is  also  necessary  for  the  rapid  growth  of  this  fish, 
that  it  be  supplied  with  smaller  fishes  for  food,  and  none  answer  better 
than  the  silver  fish.  The  Mormouth  (unlike  the  trout)  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  considerable  distance,  and  of  any  size,  by  not  ovorcrowdiijg 
the  v^sel,  and  by  renewing  the  water  occasionally. 

Next,  in  my  estimation,  stands  the  red-bellied  perch*    It  is  the  most 
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Interesting  of  all  tlie  fishes  that  have  come  under  my  ol:>servation,  and 
u  ooc  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  finny  tnl^e ;  while  from  the  same 
time,  from  ita  peculiar  habits  of  selecting  very  shallow  and  sandy 
bottoms  for  the  |mrpose  of  bedding,  its  habits  can  be  better  studied 
than  the  habits  of  almost  any  other  fish,  I  have  bestowed  great 
attention  upon  the  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  fob.  And  did 
I  not  think  that  a  fish-pond  would  pay  f/astronofaically^  I  could  not 
be  induced  to  deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure  and  pastime  derived 
from  one  well  stocked  with  this  fish,  AtKJUt  tlie  first  of  June^  they 
commence  the  operations  of  bedding,  as  follows :  The  male  selects  a 
suitable  location  for  the  bed,  preferring  not  more  than  a  foot  of  water 
with  a  sandy  bottomi  entirely  free  from  sticks  or  trash  of  any  kind. 
The  bed  is  then  constructed  thus :  The  fish  having  placed  tliemselves 
imraciliately  over  the  chosen  spot,  it  places  its  tail  fin  near  the  bottom, 
and  standing  nearly  erect,  its  tail  it  violently  put  in  motion  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  swimming  very  fast ;  tlie  propelling  tendency  of  the 
tail  fin  is  resisted  by  the  backward  movement  of  the  pectoral  and  other 
fins.  And  hence  the  fish  standing  still,  a  current  is  produced  by  the 
tail  which  stirs  up  and  floats  out  all  the  mud  or  dirt,  leaving  nothing 
bat  pure,  coarse  sand.  It  is  astonisfiing  how  beautifiilly  the  beds  are 
made,  and  how  particuJar  the  fish  is  to  carry  out  the  least  particle  of 
foreign  matter  that  may  get  into  iL  Tlic  bed  is  frct|uently  one  yard 
in  diameter ;  but  a  few  days  elapse  ere  the  bed  is  finished,  and  then 
comraencos  the  depositing  or  laying.  And  I  will  here  state  that  I  am 
satisfied  that  one  male  occupies  each  bed  during  the  entire  season  of 
bedding ;  and  that  difierent  females  approach  the  same  beds  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing,  and  that  each  female  deposits  several  times 
during  one  seaiion,  for  they  have  (for  the  last  two  years)  bedded  in- 
cessantly from  about  the  first  of  June  to  the  Itust  of  Augnst.  The  pro- 
cess of  bedding  proceeds  thus :  The  female,  heavy  with  ^g'^  swims 
into  the  bed  where  the  male  is  a! ways  stationed,  and  he  having  placed 
himself  by  her  side,  they  swim  around  the  bed  together^ — she  depositintj 
eggs  aTid  he  the  milt  As  soon  as  the  programme  has  been  gone 
through  vrith,  the  female  swims  back  to  deep  water,  leaving  the  male 
to  guard  the  nest  and  eggs,  which  he  doci%  doling  fnriously  at  any  fipJi 
that  dares  to  approach,  and  I  have  had  them  to  strike  my  hand  whilst 
I  was  in  the  act  of  removing  eggs  from  their  beds.  The  eggs  of  this 
fish  in  the  process  of  hatching  (with  the  aid  of  the  microscope)  illus- 
trate, most  beautifully,  some  of  the  leading  facts  of  embryology,  and 
for  some  time  before  and  after  the  fish  leaves  the  outer  circle  or  shell, 
the  blood  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  its  passage  to  and  from,  (the  heart,) 
demonstrating  miTst  conclusively  the  circulation  of  fishes,  as  well  as  of 
other  animals.  These  e^s  can  be  procured  in  any  quantity  and  trans- 
ported to  a  considerable  distance.  They  hatch  in  from  six  to  eight 
days. 

In  a<idition  to  the  above,  there  are  several  other  fishes  that  are  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  pond,  and  I  have  no  donbt  but  that  the 
bream  is  as  much  so  as  any  other.  They  are  an  exceedingly  tender 
fish,  however,  and  require  very  pure,  fresh  water  to  thrive  in.  My 
experience  with  it  is  very  limited,  from  the  fact  that  I  was  unable  to 
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transport  a"ny  of  llicm  alive— tliey  almost  invariably  died  on  the  way, 
and  in  one  instance  after  tliey  were  placed  in  my  pond,  I  Lave,  how- 
cvefi  placed  the  eggs  (taken  troin  beds  in  St.  Mattliews)  in  my  pond, 
and  I  have  no  douht  hat  that  they  hatched.  I  expect  to  get  up  some 
as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  colder,  and  I  have  no  doubt  thttt  I  s^hall 
succeed  admirably  with  them.  They  bed  in  still  water,  but  are  much 
more  sJiy  than  any  other  of  the  perch  family,  I  might  pursue  tlie 
aahject  further,  hut  not  wishing  to  put  your  patience  to  the  teat,  I 
ahall  lay  aside  my  goose  quill  for  the  prcflent. 

I  neglected  to  state  my  manner  of  feeding  which  i«  as  follows : 
During  the  spring  and  summer  my  fish  are  fed  with  all  the  chickens^ 
(large  or  small^)  ducks,  or  turkies,  that  die  in  the  poultry  yard.  They 
are  picked  and  chopped  up  fine  by  the  little  negroes,  who  are  en- 
couraged to  be  always  on  the  lookout.  The  liver  of  any  animal,  boiled 
and  run  through  a  sausage -cutter,  is  a  most  excellent  food  for  the  fry 
(and  HO  is  the  He^h  also,)  Most  fishes  are  very  fond  of  bread — eitlior 
wheat  or  coi*n^ — hominy,  or  even  raw  meal ;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  anything  that  may  not  be  turned  to  account  in  this  way.  1  have 
used  one  of  **  Gilbert's  Patent  Fly  Traps,'*  to  some  advantage,  as  almost 
all  fishea  are  very  fond  of  anything  in  the  sbaiJC  of  a  fly. 
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SHIP    ISLAND   IJABDOa — WHAT   NKW    ORLEANS   LOaiS  BY   HEPELNDINO    OV  tUK  CQANKElA 
OF  THE  MlSBISfilPPl,  KTa 

A  cut  not  more  than  bnlf  &  ^ozen  milea  throTjgh  iin  allurid  bo\\  will  eonnect 
Ship  Ji^laiid  Hftpbtir  with  th<i  Missiaaippi  river,  and  fit  a  cost  not  exct?t*ding  half 
a  mill  ion  of  dollars,  u  chftnnel  can  be  made  for  large-sized  eteamboata,  navij^ft- 
bla  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  from  the  harbor  iuto  the  river  In  other  wordsj  a 
oflniil,  a  few  mlka  lon^^  h  all  that  is  tieeded  to  unite  th«  wat«r&  of  the  West- 
South  with  those  of  the  East-South — the  Miseiseippi  Sound  with  the  MisaiAsippi 
river*  A  eanal^  not  more  than  twenty  mOee  in  Itngtb,  would  connect  tBe 
harbor  with  the  river  by  passing  through  Canal  street,  aa  waj  the  origijaal  in- 
teation  of  the  early  founders  of  the  eitj.  Such  a  canal  as  a  hygienic  Euea»tir«, 
would  be  worth  the  cost  of  itsi  construction,  S,  M^  ¥ox,  l^a..  Civil  Engineer^ 
in  hh  Report  made  not  lone  eince,  estimates  that  such  a  eanm  can  be  eonstruct- 
ed  to  admit  ships  to  pass  all  the  way  from  the  harbor  throiigh  the  centre  of 
New  Orleans  Into  the  riYer,  of  a  sizo  and  tonnage  fully  equal  t6  any  of  thoM 
which  can  be  got  into  the  rWer  through  the  posses  at  the  Balixe — and  th*i 
fiueh  a  cnasl  can  be  made  for  the  principal  of  the  snm,  of  which  the  money 
annually  appropriated  by  Congress  for  dredging  the  hare  at  the  passes  is  the 
interest.  One  yearns  triWte,  levied  by  the  tow-boala  anil  Balize  pilotd  on 
southern  commerce^  would  come  near  making  aucb  a  eenal  1  have  ascertained 
from  the  authentic  records  of  the  Custom-IIouise  that  the  tribute  money  annual- 
ly paid  to  the  pilots  aod  towWat  companiesi,  i*  about  two  million  ol  dolliirs. 
Ship  Island  harbor  is  at  least  fifty  miles  neai-er  ^ew  Orleand  than  the  Balize, 
There  it  no  harbor  at  all  or  any  safe  roadstead  at  the  latter  place,  and  the 
navigation  iaso  diflicult  and  dangerous  as  to  require  experience  pilots  on  erery  ' 
sea-vessel  that  approaches  it  No  jnilots  or  tow-boata  arc  needed  to  oonduet 
Teasels  into  Hhip  island  harbor.  It  is,  moreover,  well  protected  against  stonu^ 
by  Ship  and  Cut  Islandu,  Cat  Island  Si>it»  Sand  Keys,  and  Isle  a  Pi  I  re.  Uodof 
the  French  and  Spanish  govemmeat  tnat  harbor  was  the  depot  of  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  country.  It  was  then  connected  by  two  natural  canali  with  the 
BliBsissippi  river — one  leading  out  of  the  river  above  and  the  other  Utvteen 
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N«w  OrleaDB,  readily  iKlmitting  barges,  ligljters,  boats  and  soUoonera  to  pass 
and  re-pass  fi-oni  one  to  llie  other.  IJie  two  wings  of  the  Soutli  contuiuea  to 
be  thuB^ tini ted  until  the  invaeioo  in  18H,  ^vhen  the  natural  Aqueducts  were 
wisely  do«ed  to  prevent  the  enemy,  whcwe  ships  of  war  were  anchored  m  that 
harbor,  from  gaining  the  Mississippi  river.  From  that  day  to  ihh^  the  two 
wings  of  the  South  have  been  cut  off  from  each  other,  and  the  trade  rendered 
ao  eatpensive,  by  the  tribute  exacted  for  land  carriage,  aa  to  force  each  wing  to 
trade  with  the  North  injitea^!  of  its  fellow  wing. 

Conimon  justice  demands  that  the  Federal  Government,  which  cloeed  the 
water  liues,  uniting  tlie  East  and  WeelSouifa  together,  and  the  Mieaiaeippi 
Sound  with  the  MisalAaippi  river^  should  open  them  again.  If  that  were  done 
end  the  proposed  RailroiMi  construct-ed,  many  agricultural  and  otijer  produota, 
which  have  little  or  no  value  in  interior  Miasissippi,  would  immediately  riae 
into  commercial  importance ;  sueh  as  iire*wood  for  steamboata  and  sugar  boil* 
ing;  bricks  and  lumber  for  building;  poultry,  fruits  and  vegetabloa,  particular- 
ly the  yam  and  red  potato — a  moat  valuablo  esculent^  snperabundant  and  piH>« 
liBc  in  interior  Miaauaippi,  which  alone  oould  support  an  army  of  half  a  mil- 
lion fighting  men  ana  their  hordca;  aa  it  it  both  wboleaome  and  nutritious, 
very  palatBblo  and  greedilv  eaten  by  horses,  cattle,  and  hog&  When  planted 
from  the  filips  of  slim,  or  tfic  buds  of  bud;<,  it  will  keep»  without  much  care,  for 
a  year  or  mores,  ana  would  bear  transportation  to  distant  markets  ]t  is  almost 
unknown  in  commerce,  being  a  vegetable  excluaively  Southern,  It  supported 
Marion  and  hh  Httle  army  during  the  RevolntioDary  war.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  territory,  on  which  it  grows,  are  unconquerable.  It  is  the  king  of  the  ID* 
terior*  and  not  cotton.  But  interior  Mis^^issjppi  would  not  be  the  only  gainer 
by  a  railroad  to  Ship  Island  harbor,  and  tlie  union  of  that  harbor  by  water 
lines  with  the  MiMisaippi  river.  The  Bteamhoata  on  the  river,  the  sugar  plant- 
ers on  the  coasts  the  builders  and  mechanics  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  citizens 
genermlly,  could  be  supplied  with  most  of  the  essential  articles,  they  so  muoh 
Dt^d,  At  half  the  prices  they  now  have  to  pay< 

MiflBiaerippi  and  the  States  on  the  Gulf  are  not  the  only  partiee  interested  in 
r^-opfoing  Ship  Island  harbor  to  commerce.  All  the  Statea  and  territories  on 
the  great  father  of  waters  are  more  or  less  interested,  as  science,  which  speaks 
with  no  forked  tongue,  will,  if  consulted,  prove  to  them.  The  startling  scien- 
tific truth,  Ibat  the  Mississippi  river  Aa*  no  niouik^  properly  so  called,  ntver  can 
hare  a  mouth,  and  all  the  revenue  of  the  United  StatCiS  can  ntter  make  a  mouik 
far  •"!,  mast  hereafter  be  looked  full  in  the  face  by  our  legUlators,  There  is  no 
troth  that  science  has  more  clearly  deniouatrateJ.  The  lower  stem  of  the 
MiBsissippi  river  is  a  hundred  feet  deep ;  but  at  the  ever  shifting  poiuta  of  ita 
three  main  outlets  or  pasi^ea,  where  its  water  meeta  the  sea-water^  instxcad  of 
tlowing  into  the  Guli  by  three  mouths,  it  throws  up  tbreo  walls  btitwecn  ite 
own  water  and  the  sea-water,  each  upwards  of  eiglity  feet  high,  and  several 
miles  in  length  and  breadth.  Over  tue  crests  of  these  walls  it  discharges  ite 
water,  or  rather,  through  creva*»e§f  made  in  them.  The  crevoissea,  in  the  tops  of 
these  huge  mud-banka,  can  bo  deepened  some  three  or  four  feet  by  constant 
dredging  and  piling;  but  the  impression  made  by  excavating  or  dragging  away 
the  soft  mud,  not  only  speedily  closes  up  again  as  if  made  in  a  bed  of  quiek- 
flilver,  but  is  continually  beiDg  elfaeed  by  th<*  depoaita  of  the  ever  turbid  stream, 
Conaequently  none  but  ethips  of  light  tonnage  can  ever  be  got  over  the  bars 
into  th&  MJasisaippi  river.  It  is  all  a  delmion  that  these  mud  walk  in  the 
stand  aerosB  the  natural  channel  of  commerce.     The  river  is  a  natural 


■ 


ehaonel  of  commerce  until  it  passes  New  Orleans  and  approaches  the  aea ;  but 
there  it  doifs  the  charaeter  of  a  commercial  bearer  and  turns  filibuster,  and 
goes  forth  to  enlarge  the  area  of  freedom  bv  making  and  annexing  mot^  terri- 
tory. TIio  pyromidi*  it  builds  in  the  sea,  m  its  laud  making  funotioo,  are  &o 
more  in  the  natural  channels  of  eommerce  than  any  otht-r  swamp  laml 

The  natural  ebonnela  of  commerce  led  out  from  the  river,  one  above  and  the 
other  below  Kew  Orleans — one  passing  through  Lake  Fontchartiain  and  the 
other  through  Lake  Borgue,  and  both  uniting  a  Ship  Island  harbor.  That  har- 
bor, id  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  commercial  geograpiiy,  u  ihs  mouth  at 
the  channel  of  the  great  river  which  drains  the  central  valley  of  North  Amerioai 
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and  if  the  omly  natural  outlet  and  inlet  to  its  foreign  tmd^    Except  in  a  com-^ 
^inercial  sense,  the  Mississippi  river  haa  no  mouth.     The  natural  channels  uniting 
itihe  river  with  Ship  Imlana  Imrbor,  its  comnieniial  moath^  were  closed  _ 

I  the  invasion.  The  closure  was  intended  to  be  only  temjjorary  and  to  continue} 
Itfco  longer  than  the  war.  On  the  return  of  pea«e«  however,  the  Govern ment^-^ 
liargettiiig  it«  duty  to  the  very  locality  whien  had  covered  its  arras  with  im-''^ 
[penahablc  glory,  and  blind  to  the  commercial  interest  of  the  South  and  WeaV 

^ fleeted  to  reopen  them.     This  negligence  was  seised  on  by  the  capitalists  of 
laehueetta  to  engage  in  one  of  tho«e  money-making  enterpris*^-*  at  other  J 
»le*i  ext>c3us«,  which,  for  ingenuity,  boldness  aad  sucoesa,  hm  no  pai'aLlel  im^ 
Btory.     Blue  lights  had  scarcely  ceased  to  burn  in  the  Northeast,  (when,  mi 
Iff  to  atone  for  the  atd  ami  comfort  it  rendered  the  enemy  during  the  war,  and 
[for  the  reason  of  the  Hartford  oonventioo)  It  undertook  to  render  aid  and  com 
[fort  to  the  conim*»rce  of  the  great  West  and  South.     S warns  of  pilot  boat*  ap 
^peAred  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  conduct  ships  to  and  through  thofie  tntricat«4 

froupa  of  pyrftmids  olT  the  Bali/***  called  the  Pfiase«.     There  they  were  grappledj 
y  [Mjwerful  st^jam  tugs,  drugged  through  crevasses  and  up  the  river  to  th^l 
I  leve«  in  front  of  New  Orleans,  giving  the  Crescent  city  a  splendid  appearance 
I  The  inhabitants,  bmving  never  aeen,  anterior  to  that  time,  anything  but  flat 
[boats,  barges,  small  schooner*  and  a  few  eteatnboata  in  the  river  in  front  of  thtA 
lijity*  tljrew  up  their  caps  and  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Northeast  divinity,  the 
tpaper  dollar,  which  had  worked  the  mtraele^  anconscious  then,  as  now,  that  i% 
L^a«  to  BaaL     They  turned  their  admiring  gaze  from  the  magnificent  panoramsj 
I  of  ships  of  all  nations  lying  in  the  river  discharging  their  cargoes  on  the  levee,  \ 
^  the  rear  of  the  city,  ana  were  aatoniahed  at  seeing  a  railroad  acroift  adeepinon 
\  running  oot  some  dijitanee  into  Lake  Fontchartrain,  and  t^  the  delight  of  \ 
\  French  population,  with  bathing  houses  on  each  aide  of  it^    They  looked  abroad 
I  jn  the  city  and  foniid  it  filled^  with  what  to  their  eyet  appeared  to  be  lekiit 
[  nrgrof<9^  as  they  were  engaged  in  all  manner  of  negro  work  and  menial  employ*| 
V  men ts,  which  they  had  never  .^een  performed  by  any  other  class  of  people  than 
I  negroes  and  mulattoea.     Every  norUiern  mnn  fmd  a  house  full  of  thenju     They 
■oon   proved  thcmeelves  not  bo  be  negroes,  however,  because  they  oonld  not 
endure  labor  in  the  »an,  but  geQcrated  yellow  fever,  died,  and  gave  tfie  city  M 
[bad  name*    Yet  their  northern  masters  kept  them  at  work,  loading  and  unload-^ 
ting  Iheir  i^hips,  and  at  oUier  species  of  labor  terribly  fatal,  even  death  to  then] 
I  instead  of  buying  black  negroeo  to  do  such  work,  and  aave  auch  waata  of  hu 
F  man  life. 

The  merchants  in  the  foreign  trade,  shook  their  heads  al  auoh  small  craft  i 
iha  tow*boats  euce^eded  in  dragging  over  the  bars;  beoaiise  it  took  half 
dozen  of  tho^e  little  shipa,  so  heavily  taxed  for  towage  and  pilotage,  to  e«rr 
out  or  brintr  in  as  large  a  cargo  as  a  single  one  of  those  veasels  that  ua«d  1 
ani'hor  in  Shin  Island  iiarbor.     But  they  were  comforted  in  their  losses  t 
importing  ana  exporting  in  such  heavily  taxed  small  veaeeli!,  by  being  \ 
that  the  MissiftAtppi  river  was  one  hundred  feet  deet>,  and  that  the  largest  ela 
of  ships  would  be  brought  up  the  river  as  soon  as  Oongresi  succeeded  in  clej 
log  out  the  ob<itructiona  at  its  moutL     In  the  meanwhile  the  Oustom-Hon 
wo*  removed  from  the  Bayou  St.  iTohn*s  of  Lake  PontchartraiD  to  the  river  sid 
of  the  city.     The  money  expended  annually  by  the  Federal  Government  for  i 
long  series  of  years  for  dreaging  at  the  mud  deposits  in  the  passes,  has  bar' 
money  worn  than  wasted,  as  it  has  spread  and  kept  up  the  delusion  that  the 
mud  deposits  weto  athwart  the  channels  of  commerce  ;  hiding  the  truth  th 
they  were  lands  undei^oing  the  process  of  annexation,  and  ought  not  to  be  dli 
turbed  with  Panldi  ngs.     Anterior  to  this,  th e  merchants  engaged  in  the  dometstf 
triulfl  between  the  two  winga  of  the  Stmth,  were  about  to  open  the  closed  ( 
quednota  oonneeting  the  river  with  the  Misaissippi  Sound  and  Mobile  Bi 
when  lines  of  steamers  appeared  at  the  lake  terminus  of  the  Pontchartra 
railroad   ready  to  tranapori  at  a  rapid  rate,  any  merchandize  they  wanted  1 
tend  East  or  bring  West     They  were  assured  tliat  it  wonld  be  ranch  better  f< 
iheir  interest  for  the  outgoing  and  return  cargoes  to  paas  through  the  city  on 
the  drays  and  railroad,  tlian  to  be  carried  aroufid  the  city  on  theee  crooked^ 
bayouB  that  bad  been  cioaed.    Lulled  by  superficial  argomente  and  plae 
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words^  th«y  went  to  sleep,  lenving  the  natiiml  water-linefl  of  their  commerce 
cloied.  "ALotmi"  iu  FreDch^  and  *'TuLet"  in  English,  wn?  aoon  writteu 
on  the  doon  of  nearly  all  thoee  houses  engaged  in  the  dora^stic  West  In  din 
tfftde — and  there  the  writing  retnjuns  to  the" present  day,  the  entire  lower  poi^ 
Uon  of  the  city,  engaged  in  the  domestic  West  lodin  trnde,  hag  been  ever  Tinoe 
going  to  rack  and  ruin.  The  tnerehanle  in  the  European  foreign  trade  have 
saTed  tbemaelvea  by  throwing  the  expenses  of  ehippini?  in  amall,  heavily  taxed, 
^tme\B,  off  of  their  own  ahoufdens  upon  the  backs  of  the  cotton  plant^i-s,  Tho7 
hA?6  aJmoet  ceiwed  to  import  heavy  articles  except  as  ballast  from  abroad. 
The  ship*,  except  with  the  required  ballast,  eorne  in  empty  for  cotton,  and  on 
the  cotton  planter  the  burden  falls,  ballast  and  all.  He  is  charged  more  thao 
double  what  he  would  have  to  pay  if  his  cotton  were  exported  in  larger  vesaela. 
No  ship  that  comes  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans  can  carry  as  much  cotton  aa  a 
ootDtnon  sized  river  steamboat  if  it  were  not  re-preaeed.  The  re-pressing  ii 
charged  to  the  planter.  It  is  an  extra  charge  levied  on  him  to  make  his  cotton 
fit  the  ship  instead  of  having  ships  large  enough  to  fit  the  cotton.  The  key  to 
tlie  lose  of  the  domestic  trade  is  tue  doyblo  portage  nero«e  the  isthmus  between 
N«ir  Orleans  and  Lake  Pontehartrain.  Some  facts  are  stranger  than  fiction. 
I  tan  assured  by  the  leading  partner  in  the  Cotton  Commission  House  of  Messtfi 
W.  A.  Gordon  <fe  Oastillo,  that  he  actually  paid  tuxhe  dollars  drayaga  on  a  lot 
of  merehADflize,  in  transitu  through  Kew  Orleans,  which  was  landed  on  the 
levee  in  front  of  the  city,  for  its  transportation  to  the  Pontehartrain  Railroad 
Depot,  and  then  had  the  railroad  charges  to  pay  besides  ;  the  entire  charges  on 
it  from  Philadelphia  being  only  iwr  dollars.  Ttiis  fact,  if  it  stood  alone,  proves 
how  fallflcious  are  all  those  arguments  which  had  led  the  people  of  the  8outb- 
weat  to  accept  the  new  channels  of  trade  the  North  Eastern  capitalists  have 
Ofpened  for  them  as  sabetitutes  for  the  old  channels  which  Nature  gave  them. 
It  was  the  capitalists  of  Boston  who  fabricated  and  spread  the  net  at  the  Balize. 
By  driving  commerce  through  ft  they  are  enabled  to  pocket  two  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  The  Bailee  is  not  only  one  hundred  miles  out  o(  the  natural 
channel  of  eorameree^  but  what  is  still  worse^  the  shi]:ie  brought  that  way,  are, 
from  their  smatl  size,  entirely  unfit  to  foe  the  carriers  of  the  heavy  products  of 
the  Mississippi  valler  on  long  voyages  to  foreign  ports;  and  being  heavily^ 
taxed  for  towage  a n^f  pilotage,  are  driven  sontbern  commerce  up  the  river  and 
aeross  to  the  Atlantic  cities.  How  much  tribute  is  extorted  from  the  domestic 
trade  in  its  transit  acrofs  the  tongue  of  land  behind  New  Orleans^  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertAin*  It  would  have  been  immense  if  the  trade  itself  had  not 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  exorbitant  cbargee  for  drayage  and  transporta- 
tion* U  cost  ^210  drayage  on  another  lot  of  merchandixe  landed  on  the  levee 
in  the  city  to  get  it  to  the  railroad ;  the  freight  all  the  way  from  Philadelphia 
on  the  same  lot,  being  $210.  The  United  States  Government  pays  one  dollar  a 
toB  drayi^e  on  brick  and  granite  blocks  from  the  river  to  the  rp.rl*  -^  -^--pot, 
forfa  port  it  is  building  on  Lake  Borgne,  and  three  dollars  a  ton  tih'.  i  ge 

to  tht^  port     How  much  the  people  of  Mississippi  suffer  from  th^^    i  the 

natural  canals,  uniting  the  river  with  the  Mississippi  Sounds  let  the  fact.?  you 
mentiou,  gentlemen,  of  their  sending  lumber  out  of  that  Sound  to  England, 
Pranoei,  and  Australia,  to  tind  a  market,  tell — when  informed  by  the  lumber 
DMWvshant^  here  that  there  was  a  better  market  for  it  a  few  miles  off  in  the 
Miasissippi  river.  So  gr*iat  was  the  demand  last  year  for  lumber  delivered  in 
the  Missi^ippi  river,  ttiut  large  quantities  of  it  was  shipped  noi-th  as  high  aa 
St  Louts,  lot  there  was  no  way  to  get  the  lumber  out  of  the  Sound  into  the 
river ;  the  natural  water  linei  oooneoting  them  being  cloeed. 

Among  the  New  Orleans  merchanta,  however,  there  wae  one,  who  would  not 
bow  the  knee  to  Baal,  and  would  not  relinquish,  without  a  straggle,  the  natural 
channels  of  trade  for  th«j  artifielnl  ones  opened  by  the  northeastern  capitalist*. 
That  merchant  was  the  late  Aleatander  Gordon,  llis  quick  mercantile  eye  saw, 
at  a  glfinoe,  that  the  ship?  which  looked  so  prettily  strung  along  the  levee  in 
front  iff  the  city,  would  never  do  to  be  the  carrier»*of  the  vast  commerce  of  the 
Mississippi  valley.  Tliey  were  too  small^thev  wouid  ruin  it.  E3t-I*resident 
Tyler  has  lately  demonstrated  that  the  adoption  of  small  resaels  as  carriersi, 
hnye  driren,  and  are  daily  driving,  foreign  commerce  from  the  Sooth  to  the 
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North*  Small  yessels  are  only  Biiitable  for  ehori  Tgytges,  in  fthallow  wate* 
They  are  slower  lailers  than  large  TeMelji,  and  in  long  yoyagee,  in  d«ep  water, 
oannot  oompete  with  veneU  of  heayy  toDDage.  Henco,  he  advised  the  re- 
opening ths  deep  harbor  in  Hampboti  Koads,  and  th«  sabatitolion  of  mammoth 
YMSflk  for  the  smaller  ones.  The  facte  he  adduced  in  favor  of  re-opening  thai 
harbor,  wll  apply,  with  equal  if  not  greater  force,  to  the  reopening  of  the  deep 
harbor  ia  Misaimippi  Sound.  It  wcut  the  late  Alexander  Gordon,  v,ho  fin»t  oot>- 
oeived  the  idea  of  reatonnp  that  habor  to  commerce,  fty  nmiUng  a  railro€ui  to 
it.  He  intended  upproachmg  the  harbor  od  ita  western  side,  by  terminating 
the  road  at  Isle  a  ritrei.  You  jiropose,  gentlemen,  U*  terminate  your  road  en 
its  northern  stdc,  at  Mississippi  city,  conneeting  it  with  the  interior  country-. 
He  propo9e<l  connecting  it  with  Kew  Orleani.  Not  only  unaided  and  alone;, 
but  thwarted,  riilieuled  and  obstructed  in  eveir  posflible  manner  by  the  powet- 
fdl  interests  which  had  driven  commerce  nut  of  its  natural  cbanaels,  he  actually 
completed,  out  of  his  owd  canital,  a  good  portioo  of  the  road.  But  so  blina 
were  the  city  authorities,  and  so  fascinated  were  the  people  of  New  OrlesiM^ 
then  AS  now.  at  the  beauty  of  little  ships,  barques  and  sehooners,  lining  tha 
levee  for  miles  in  front  of  the  city,  that  they  took  sides  with  the  agents  and 
employees  of  the  northern  cAjdtalisb)  in  opposing  a  project  which^  if  carried 
out,  would  hare  swept  the  levee  of  that  small  sea-craft  engaged  m  foreign  corn- 
merce,  and  gubaLituted  hr  it  vessels  of  the  largest  class  in  Ship  Island  harbor, 
carrying  from  ten  to  twenty  thwassnd  bales  of  eotton,  at  the  fourth  of  the  rates 
now  charged,  and  all  the  prodneta  of  the  gnat  We^^t  at  like  cheap  rates;  mak- 
ing New  Orleans  indeed  the  emporiuio  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Miseifr- 
oippi  valley,  instead  uf  destroying  and  driving  that  commerce  into  northern 
obanoek,  as  the  amaller,  heavily  taxed  little  ships,  brtgSt  sloops  and  schooners, 
at  the  levee  were  doing  and  are  still  doing. 

He  was  not  even  permitted  to  bring  his  railroad  un  into  the  city,  or  to  nnite 
it  with  the  Ponteliartrain,  Carroliton  or  Lafayette  railroads^  or  to  take  it  to  the 
river,  but  was  forced  to  locate  its  New  Orleans  terminus  seven  squares  bade 
from  the  river,  where  every  article  of  merchaadixe,  brought  oo  it  or  carried  to 
it,  would  he  aubjected  to  heavy  charges  for  drayoge.  The  rood  being  thus 
rnade  Ui  leave  the  city  at  a  point  which  might  be  called  nowhorei,  it  actually 
reaohed  an  uninhabited  part  of  Lake  Borgne,  which  might  also  be  gold  to  Iw 
nowA^re,  when  Gordon  died  after  having  spent  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollora 
in  Its  construction.  Even  some  of  the  Large  sugar  planters  on  the  line  of  the 
road  were  inlluenced  to  become  an  annoyance,  instead  of  a  hene^t  to  iL 
Although  it  reached  deeper  water  on  Lake  Borgne  than  that  of  Lake  Pnni- 
chartrain^  on^l  olfeFcd  a  short<*r  route  an  d  better  navigation  to  Muhile  than  the 
route  by  tlie  liigolele,  it  waa  not  adopted  as  the  mail  route,  or  patronized  by 
tiie  steamboata  plying  to  and  from  I^lobile*.  It  is  stin'ctly  a  Southern  enterpriae, 
and  that  accounts  for  the  opp<>sitio[i  tt  has  had  to  encuunter.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  di.^advantagea^  anu  a  great  deiil  of  mismanagement  by  those  who  ha^re 
had  the  control  of  it,  the  road,  twenty-seven  milt^  in  length,  has  been  ia  ope- 
ration without  intcrmissioui  for  more  than  ten  years^  and  ia  still  in  operailoii, 
cleariDg  iu  expenses,  and  a  little  over.  It  is  important,  gentlemen,  for  tba 
people  of  SrliMLssippi  to  know  what  has  suatainod  it  during  that  long  period,  in 
the  face  of  so  much  opposition.  The  secret  is,  that  a  amall  portion  of  the  Un« 
of  road  traverses  a  neighborhood  inhabited  by  poor  people^  principally  engaged 
in  raising  yam  potatoes,  J'Ar v  »uppoti  the  road^  and  have  kept  it  up  hII  Ulm 
tima  The  country  through  whicli  the  lino  of  your  propoaed  road  would  ran 
is  a  better  region  ior  the  cidtivation  of  the  yam  potato,  and  much  better  for 
smAll  farming,  fruit  orchards,  mechanic  arts  and  handicraft  employments,  than 
the  one  just  mentioned.  Hence  would  he  better  paying  stock,  tbanlf  it  actualij 
traversed  an  alluvial  soil  covered  with  large  cotton  and  sugar  plantations. 

Building  that  road,  opening  the  harbor  so  long  locked  up,  and  uniting  it 
with  the  river  b}-  canals,  would  unite  tlie  South  and  West^  and  make  them  one 
in  interest,  one  in  sentiment,  one  in  power,  and  one  in  deatiiiy.  If  it  bad  the 
effeet,  as  It  propably  would  have,  of  causing  a  city  to  grow  up  oothe  sea-abora 
of  Mississippi,  every  one  must  see  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Southern 
States  in  general,  and  for  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  in  particular^  for  a  city  k> 
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be  btjilt  midwftj  between  them  by  the  coounerce  of  the  great  West,  than  for 
thtt  commerce  to  contiruie  to  flow  aa  it  now  doe*,  to  the  northeast,  building 
up  great  cities  for  the  abolitioiiieta.  Tbe  magnitude  of  the  comiutrco  of  th« 
Mitaiasippi  y alley  ia  00  v&^t^  that  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  would  increase  at  a 
more  rapid  rat©  than  they  liflva  ever  done,  even  if  a  city  should  spring  up 
between  tbera  as  large  aa  New  York*  But  what  ought  to  quiet  th©  mindft  of 
their  citizens  and  win  them  over  to  ex-Preeident  Tyler^a  policy  of  adopting 
mammoth  sbipe  aacarnorfl,i«the  fact  that  New  Orleans  and  Slobile  were  cFioseD 
a«  tbe  moflt  favorable  sitei  for  commercial  cmporiumB  by  the  origiaol  f^cttlere^ 
when  mammoth  §bips  were  the  camera  of  Sontnern  imports  and  exports,  when 
Ship  Island  harbor  was  open  to  commerce^  and  when  it  was  united  by  inland 
DHural  caiial»  with  tbe  Mt«»i8aip|)i  river.  Reafonng  that  harbor  to  eoninieroe, 
and  re-unitiug  it  to  the  river  by  cauale,  would  certainly  not  make  them  leee 
faTorabte  locations  now,  than  they  were  Mm,  althfiugh  it  mufit  be  admittt^d  tJiat 
ihc  eonetruction  of  the  profwaea  railroad  would  create  a  third  favorable  aite 
Ibr  a  city — perhaps  a  aecoDd  Venice  would  riee  out  of  the  sea  between  tbe  deep- 
water  of  the  harbor  and  the  abore. 


MISCELLAKEOOS,  STATISTICAL,  ETC. 


1.— RESPECTIVE  PROGRESS  OF  FREE  AND  SLAVE  COMMUNITIEa. 

Thje  recent  triuraph  in  Missouri,  of  the  Southern  or  slavebolding  party  over 
the  enemies  of  the  South,  who  have  been  for  some  time  seeking  to  gain  puaseeaiaD 
of  tbe  counciU  of  that  SState,  has  given  universal  satisfaction  among  us.  To 
this  victory  no  one  contributed  more  earneetly  tbjiii  our  former  fellow-citizei], 
Tliomae  C  Reynolds.  His  address  to  the  people  of  Missouri  uj[>on  tbe  slavery 
question,  is  an  unanswerable  and  powerful  refutation  of  the  specious  argument 
i/  the  emanoipationkta.  We  are  obliged  to  bim  for  a  copy,  and  perceive,  with 
pleasure,  the  aid  he  was  enabled  to  derive  from  our  Compendium  of  the  National 
Cenaoa.     A  abort  extract  is  all  that  we  can  give  from  tbe  address: 

♦*  W«  have  seen  that  itiatancea  of  extraordinary  growth  and  proeperity  have 
be*n  as  frequent,  (indeed  more8o,)inalaveholding  than  in  non-slnvebol^lingcoaii- 
triefl»  and  if  the  prepondiirance  of  evidence  is  to  settle  the  question,  it  would  be 
decided  iu  favor  of  the  slavebolding.  But  an  extended  eJtamination  of  the 
multitudinoui  causes  wliich  affect  the  growth  or  decline  of  oommunitiefl»  will 
tend  to  show  that  the  changes  whi^h  our  opponents  are  fond  of  attributing  to 
the  infiuence  of  African  slavery,  are  due  to  totally  ditferent  causes.  The  great 
alavchobiiug  colonies,  from  1701  to  ITftO,  grew  in  wealth  and  population  (whito 
as  well  as  black)  much  more  rapidly  than  lloae  north  of  Maryland;  not  booauao 
they  had  a  larger  number  of  elavea,  but  because  the  foreign  couiraerce  of  the 
country  waa  in  their  hands.  Tliey  fumiuhod  the  exports  and  reireived  the  Im- 
]H)riA  of  the  colonies.  Commerce  east  upon  th«m  its  goldem  showers,  and  labor, 
as  well  as  capital,  avoided  the  less  favored  shores  of  New  England  and  New 
York.  A  ship  from  Europe,  in  our  colonial  ttniea,  steered  for  the  ^\'cst  Indiea 
in  order  to  reach  New  York,  after  pnasing  by  CharleetorL  Dr.  Frflnklin  jiointed 
out  the  roMte  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  Stream^  by  whieh  a  ship  buund  for 
Charleston  poises  almost  in  sight  of  New  York.  It  was  the  »borteat  and  best. 
Tbe  commerce  of  the  country  ehai^ged  from  tbe  South  to  the  North,  and  tbe 
golden  fruits  of  commercial  prosperity  followed  in  the  train.  Tbe  present 
growth  of  tbe  Northern  Atlantic  States *ia  not  all  their  own— it  is  the  growth  of 
the  trhoie  country,  as  exhibited  in  its  great  commercial  centres.  Pass  from  tboee 
centref),  and  compare  the  slaveholdine  and  non-slavebolding  seetions  of  that 
portion  of  the  country  least  iaflueuced  by  the  European  tmdo— the  Miadaaippi 
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lAgefl  inoident  to  it^  let  ub  follow  the  advice  of  the  wisent  of  po^ts,  And  rather 
bear  the  evile  than  we  have  than  fly  to  others  tlmt  we  know  not  of.  Com- 
merc6i)  and  commerce  almost  alooe,  onee  railed  the  South  above  the  Korth.  and 
afterwards  the  North  above  the  South  ;  let  ub  cense  to  agitate  the  slavery  quee- 
tioD,  prepare  to  grasp  the  eeeptre  of  the  overland  commeree  which  ta  noon  to 
unite  the  Atlaotic  with  f  he  Pacific,  It  will  briBg  all  the  wealth  and  populatioa 
we  could  wish,  without  our  freeing  a  single  Africauj  or  endangering  the  rif^hta 
or  diminiahing  the  senfie  of  security  of  a  single  slaveholder  iu  our  laud  The 
Kationnl  Democracy  welcoraea  with  open  ariue  evei*y  law-abiding  man,  to  whom 
nur  immense  resonrcee  offer  the  chance  of  bettering  his  oMm  fortunes,  without 
impairing  that  of  thoae  already  with  u»  and  having  a  prior  right  to  our  regards. 
But  if  the  arrogant  and  fanatical  freedom-shriek ers  of  the  ^orth,  and  the  law* 
leva  Red  Republicans  of  Europe  have  oonepired  together  to  •overrun  our  State, 
and  exact  as  the  price  of  their  presenoe,  the  ruin  of  an  inntitutioa  which  is  in- 
terwoven with  every  fibre  of  our  body  polite,  1  feel  aesured  that  a  va?t  ma- 
jority of  Mipsouri's  citizens  will  widh  them  a  h«arty  ^c^od-apeed  to  some  other 
land  than  our  own." 


2.— THE  BRITISH  WEST  INBTESL 

TitE  people  of  Jamaica  are  now  inviting  immigration  of  free  ne^oea  from 
the  United  States  to  that  colony.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Kingston,  a  gentleman, 
who  had  visited  this  country  in  1340,  ipoke  very  highly  of  the  character  and 
capacity  of  the  free  negroes  he  saw  at  the  South ;  Imt  those  he  met  in  New 
York  did  not  impress  him  favorably  at  all  Neither  their  habits  of  industry 
nor  their  mornla  were  such  as  he  desired  to  see.  But  he  said  be  found  it  no 
easy  matter  to  set  on  foot  an  emigration  to  Jamaica^  for  the  Abolittoolats  op- 
posed his  project  on  the  one  band,  and  the  friends  of  African  colonization  on  the 
Other. 

Even  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  the  organ  of  the  Black  Republi- 
ouia  of  that  section,  is  forced  to  concede  what  hoe  always  been  contended  by  us^ 
that  emaDcipation  in  the  Eritish  West  Indies  has  proved  a  hideous  failure.  In 
its  issue  of  the  first  of  August  last*  it  says  : 

"So  far  as  regards  the  material  interetU  of  Jamaica,  the  fact  is  unquestionable, 
that  nnce  the  emanetpatiofi^  pro*p«riiy  hat  been  /i^lcwed  by  adversity.  ThU 
Uadino  fact  is  settled  beyond  (Ul  dispute  hy  figure*  wfnch  eafmoi  lie.  It  is  on 
record  that  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  sugar  eetates  haTO  been  abeindoned, 
besides  two  hundred  and  forty-three  coffee  plantations,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  graisfl-pens.  The  paper  circulation,  which  amounted  to  £2IS&,8]6  in 
had  dwindled  to  £70,000  in  1854.    The  average  export  of  augar  to  the 

i  Kingdom  from  Jamaica  from  18S1  to  18B4,  before  the  enactmeut  of  the 

bcipation  Bill»  was  aixty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  tons ; 
1835  to  183S,  after  the  paBsage  of  that  meai^ure  and  the  adoption  of  the 
kftp|>rentice  system,  theaverago  e^cports  were  fifty-two  thouaaud  Uma;  from  18^9 
}  to  1842,  tJitf  three  years  after  the  entire  emancipation  took  effect*  the  averaee 
p  export  amuunt«d  t«  thirty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  tons.  The 
^-  amount  has  not  since  increased,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  sugar  now  imported 
into  England  is  grown  on  the  alave  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Kioo.  The  other 
'^real  staples  have  experienced  a  similar  reductum, 

**  Tfie  enianeipaiea  stuves^  as  a  bud^,  mil  not  work  on  the  plaTUattoris,  nor  wili 
their  children.  They  have  retreated  to  the  immense  tracts  of  uncultivated 
9  mountain  and  other  waste  lands,  where,  enabled  by  the  prolific  nchness  of  the 
H»oiV  at  tittle  trouble,  and,  in  most  instanoee^  at  no  expense  further  than  a  few 
hovin  labor  in  each  week,  they  raiae  aoaple  proTisioos  for  their  own  Bimple  re- 
^nif  emeote,  without  the  irksome  necessity  of  earning  a  aubaiateoce  by  laboruig 
OA  A  plantatloo.  The  negro,  having  enough  for  hia  aetni-barbarous  wants  on 
hit  provision  groUDd,  auu  anunated  by  the  caprices  of  all  savage^  wiU  work 
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when  lie  pleasea,  is  indolent  and  insubordinate  when  he  do«a  work — treAtiDir 
his  employer  as  the  pBrty  favored  by  his  la-bor? — and  perhaps  lesyes  hie  work 
at  a  most  critical  lime.  The  number  of  theae  squatten*,  each  with  tome  three 
acres  of  lan«l,  nmounts  now  probably  to  a  third  of  tbe  whole  populfltion  of  the 
MancL  This  draft  fro  n  tbe  old  stock  of  laborers,  joined  to  the  great  DiiTDber 
who  have  taken  to  the  comparatively  easy  life  of  houBe  aervanta  or  to  ihe  petty 
trading  in  the  town,  has  hfl  hiU  a  mtre  har^ftd  of  tteaiy  and urUlintj  plantation 
laborers.  Now,  it  ie  impossible  for  tbe  Ab<iHtioni&t*  to  deny  that  this  deficiency 
of  labor  is  a  consequence  of  th  e  abolition  ot  forced  labor,  l^nf  aboiiticfti  of  giaveri/ 
has  practicality  bttfi  the  abolition  of  induMry.  It  necessarily  opera  tea  in  that 
way.  Social  tDeoriatisbave  recognized  but  three  elasseaof  incentiveato  industrious 
exertion — the  laeb  of  slnvery,  the  piona  good  will  of  co-op  em  tiou,  and  the 
morel  apur  of  competition  for  eubsistence  and  civilised  comfort*.  Well,  the 
first  of  tlicB*^  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  enianeipalion  act;  the  ftecond  exists 
Ofily  in  the  braina  of  Fourierite  visionaries;  and  the  third  baa  no  place  in  a 
coot] try;  like  Jamaica,  \i'here  Bubaiatenee  may  be  gained  without  makiog  an 
elfort^  and  the  wanU  of  civilization  are  unfelt/* 

S.^THE  CAPTUKED  AFRICANS  AT  CHARLESTON. 

It  is  now  understood  that  the  Government  will  transport  these  people  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Colonization  Society,  If  what 
haa  been  recently  said  of  Liberia,  however,  prove  to  be  true — and  the  erideaeea 
Me  rather  strong — the  unfortiinate  mvagt^a  may,  before  long,  eTpe«tt  to  be 
treated  to  a  third  voyage  aerot»B  tbe  ocean  I 

For  the  interest  and  advantage  of  the  eaptivea  theroaelvea,  it  had  been  doubt- 
leaa  bett-er  to  apprentice  them  to  the  low  comity  planters  of  Carolina,  where 
civilization,  physical  aud  tiioral  comforta  would  have  been  soon  einbstituted  lor 
barbarisiii,  I5nt  tbi*  would  not  have  suited  the  philanthropy  of  the  age,  nor 
perhaps^  its  laws,  nor  the  spirit  of  Christendom,  etc.  I 

In  the  following  letter,  published  in  the  Chart^toa  Mercury,  will  be  found  a 
touching  piL'ture  of  what  the  Slave  trade  is^  when  regarded  aa  of  piratical 
eharaijter.  Bad  as  the  picture  ii,  it  is  little  worae  thau  some  of  the  accounts 
we  have  aeen  of  the  Coolie  immigrant  ehip«v  and,  without  doubt,  if  that  buei* 
nefli^  or  the  transpoKation  of  Irish  and  Oeraians  were  regarded  piratical,  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage  would,  in  either  caae,  be  the  same.  The  author 
is  right — repeal  the  laws*  and  rcgula(:e  the  trade  I     We  give  the  letter: 

**0f  those  in  health,  or  comparatively  ao,  I  found  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty— of  whom,  some  tiPty  were  femaleSw  There  were  about  fifty  othera  (I  do 
not  pretend  to  exactneee  in  figures)  in  the  aick  wards^  iu  various  etagea  of  die- 
ease.  You  have  already  shown  that  tlie  uegroes  are  from  almost  under  the 
Equatoi^— latitude  5°  80'  south,  longitude  12"  20'  eaat.  In  the  few  hooka  lo 
which  1  have  had  acceaa  eiaoe  I  aaw  thenv  I  have  not  found  them  deaeribed. 
Bowcn's  explorations  were  in  Central  Afriea — Livingston's  lu  the  southern  pan. 
Barth*B  volume*,  as  far  as  he  haa  gone,  are  descriptive  of  North  and  Central 
Africa,  so  that  I  am  left  in  somewhat  at  a  Itiaa  for  references.  The  negroes  an^ 
of  variooa  agea,  fmm  thirty  years  to  a  few  months,  or  even  weeka~*oDfte,  I 
eliould  judge  having  been  born  on  the  paauge.  It  it  wonderful  how  dther 
mother  or  lufant  survived  such  an  event. 

*'  It  htis  already  been  atatcd  that  they  belong  to  various  trtbee.  This  is  aooa 
apjmr*  fit  from  the  difference  of  shades,  from  their  being  congregated  in  sepa- 
rate grouDBs,  and  the  evident  inability  to  oonvense  generally  with  each  other. 
I  obaerved  notbifig  like  g<meral  concert  of  thought  or  action  between  tbcizi, 
except  in  the  chanting  and  clapping  of  hands.  In  these,  all,  under  the  leader* 
ahip  of  one  mau,  the  largeat  among  them,  united. 
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VI6IT  TO  THE  eLATE-8HIP. 

•*It  b««  aluo  been  notice^i  that  tbeee  Africans  are  far  hcAow  the  sixe  commou 
to  the  same  age  of  negroes  among  us.  This  is  onderatood  to  refer  to  height ; 
for,  emaciated  aa  most  of  them  are,  no  one,  not  better  slciOed  in  human  anatomy 
than  I  am,  eould  conjecture  what  their  weight  in  health  would  be.  Among 
tbe  whole  nttmlber,  it  strnck  me  that  the  man  above  referred  to  may  have  been 
five  feet  eight  incliea  high — ^a  few  more  may  reach  five  feet  six  inches;  but* 
besides  these,  there  did  not  eeem  to  be  any  of  the  men  who  were  over  five  feet 
two  or  three  inehe?.  Some  few,  a  half  do^eu  perhaps,  of  the  men,  and  a  few 
more  women,  &eeraed  in  good  health  and  condition.  It  h  supposed  that  these 
ttcceptiona  of  the  former  were  of  inch  as  were  not  atowed  away  in  the  hold, 
hut  were  emplo3^ed  in  working  abont  the  ulaver,  llie  women,  for  some  unex- 
plained roasoD,  were  undoubtedly  in  better  condition  than  the  men.  You  have 
already  stated  that  the  latter  were  wholly  nude,  and  the  former  nearly  »o. 
Ono  of  the  most  sincaiar  of  the  exbibitionH  I  >aw,  waa  that  of  a  woman  whose 
hands  were  adorned  by  a  pair  of  cotton  elove* — almost  her  only  covering. 
There  was  scarcely  any  comeliness  among  tnem  ^  and  the  only  one  whose  ap- 
peftronce  agreeably  attracted  attentioo,  was  the  so-^tyled  princeaa,  wliodd  tat* 
toomg  certainly  gare  evidence  of  great  dexterity  in  the  arL 

"I  have  no  pretensions  to  science,  and  must  leave  the  ethnological  queatious 
to  the  learned,  who,  I  trust,  are  engaged  in  their  investigation*.'^  But  to  even 
the  casual  obeerver,  Ih©  difference  of  tribes  is  cjiuite  evident  I  was  auqirised 
that  few  or  none  exhibited  the  very  thick  lips  uiid  flat  noses  which  we  are  ac- 
onatomed  to  sec  in  the  African.  T!ig  hair  would,  doubtless,  he  kinked;  but,  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  slavers,  it  has  been  shaved,  prohablv  at  the  time 
of  sailing  from  Africa.  Our  communications  with  them  were  niaJe  in  part  by 
■igiif,  which  tliey  understood  readily,  and  in  part  through  an  interpreter.  This 
siaii  was  one  of  the  slaver's  crew,  who  did  not  profeas  knowledge  of  the  negro 
diftlect;  but  the  i^rincipnl  negro  had  a  amattering  knowledge  of  Portuguese, 
from  having  work*.»d  on  thips,  A^c,  on  the  coa?t,  and  in  this  language  be  con- 
versed with  the  interpreter.  It  was  evident  that  they  understood  each  other, 
for  upon  our  party  asking  the  sailor  to  show  u&  the  Congo  tribe,  the  negro 
brought  three  men,  who  took  their  places  before  ub,  and  I  distinctly  heard  him 
aav  *  Congo^*  I  woa  struck  with  their  teeth ;  some  were  even,  aa  usual.  One 
tnhe  had  the  two  central  upper  foreteeth  cut  out  in  a  semi-circle  j  while  in 
another,  the  front  te«th  were  sharpened  to  a  point  Many  of  the  negroes,  e^ 
pecially  with  the  aid  of  on  old  flannel  shirt  or  trowaei-s,  looked  as  familiar  a» 
boQsehold  or  plantation  slavea.  In  many  such,  the  feature  and  expression  re- 
minded  us  of  familiar  faces  at  home. 

**Tbe  result  of  the  whole  visit  was  intense  sympathy  for  them,  and  indigna- 
tion toward*  their  captorB.    You  may  read  the  horrors  of  the  '  middle  passage,*  i 
but  the  half  cannot  be  told,  as  one  view  of  th^se  unfortunates  wili  t^ll  the  tal«. 
Dyeentary,  dropsy,  and  opthalmia,  all,  1  believe,  the  production   of  contact^ 
want  of  ventilation,  and  want  of  exercise,  are  the  prevailing  diseases.     But  i 
even  where  these  were  not  visible,  the  epeotacle  was  harrowing.     A  skeleton 
taken  down  from  tbe  nail  of  a  doctor's  closet  and  presented  to  your  view  would 
aoarcely  be  more  descri[»tive  of  anatomy  than  many  of  thes^e  living,  walking 
Ktecimens  of  the  human  frame.     The  effect  was  very  staHling,  when  j-ou  saw  ' 
tkem  squatting  on  their  hauuohee,  with  their  knees  drawn  up   behind   their 
dbowa,  in  attitude  common  to  apes  and  bahboons,  but  which  no  human  frame 
elothed  in  Hcsh  can  attain.     Some,  when  sitting  and  totd  to  ri^e,  did  to  with 
great  difficulty,  and  moved  with  a  step  aa  tottering  as  I  ever  saw  after  illnese** 
The  very  heatl  seemed  but  a  skull  encasoii  in  black  covering.     It  i*  common  to 
speak  of  a  man  being  reduced  to  skin  and  bone,  but  one  who  saw  the^e  cau  j 
aoarcel}*  use  the  expresaion  again. 

**But  if  thi«  is  lo  be  said  of  those  comparatively  in  healthy  what  language  < 
defldrilie  the  sickV  I  aiw  one  poor  creature  swoHen  to  the  most  wonaerfal  mmt 
with  dropsy ;  and  as  he  lay  on  his  back,  be  moved  his  hands,  aignifytiig  to  one 
of  our  party  a  request  for  nis  segar,  which,  when  given  to  him,  he  waioked  with 
the  greatest  aridity.  Another  nmnifestod  similar  want«»  and  rpplit^d  to  our 
beokcjnings  to  come  to  us,  by  pointing  to  his  leg,  which  we  construed  into  in  a- 
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bility  to  move.  Two  Iny  near  whose  troublea  h<^re  had  c«a8«d  in  deaOi;  while 
anotner,  the  moit  affecting  sight  of  oil — a  child  of  six  or  eight  years — lay  on  its 
side  in  the  enn  on  the  etone  wharf)  with  ejea  clo««d,  and  no  othtr  evidence  of 
life  thau  the  slight  motion  of  the  Btomaoh,  indicating  breathing.  The  poor 
<3reaturc\  filune  and  unattended,  bad  reet^^d  ita  bead  on  ita  little  hand  aa  nBtn- 
rally  oa  our  own  little  onee  do,  and  in  this  tonching  attitude  of  aufTering  child- 
hood was  fasrt  losing  the  conjacioUflneM  of  a  life^  whose  experionce  had  been  Otdy 
that  »)f  sorrow  and  a u Bering, 

"As  i  turned  from  thia  Bpociacle»  the  thought  naturally  auggested^for  what 
waa  all  thia  irjcarred  I  In  all  charity  I  could  only  answer — avarice*  If  ever 
argument  watf  wanted  in  proof  of  human  depravity^  it  was  furniehed  here, 

**  One  tiling  fully  impreeaed  m©  forcibly — the  complete  docility,  amounting 
to  mere  mechanical  enbniisaion,  of  all  these  craaturea.  In  the  sick  ward  the 
phyaiciau  waa  applying  caustic  to  the  eyee  of  his  patients.  When  thia  painful 
remedy  waa  applied — and  poor  creatures^  they  knew  not  that  it  was  a  remedy, 
or  anything  but  pari  of  the  system  of  cruelty  to  which  they  had  been  subject- 
ed— they  covered  their  faces  with  their  hands  in  pain,  nnd.  with  heada  bowed 
in  meek  flutmiiMJon;  and  thongb  many  were  young  childreo,  not  a  aonnd  nor 
a  murmur  escaped.  The  scene  was  truly  touching.  To  out:  of  any  aenatbility, 
the  horrors  of  a  battle-field  were  leas  ao.  1  left  the  scene  chastened  and  hum- 
bled,  but  with  gratitude,  too,  I  trust,  to  Almighty  God,  for  a  lot  cast  ia  a 
Cbriatiun  land. 

"I  cannot  close  without  one  refleodon*  It  ia  a  painful  concession^  but  it  must 
be  made — that  the  slave-trade  cannot  be  suppressed  by  coercive  measnrea.  The 
efforts  of  the  three  or  four  principal  Powers  of  the  world  have  failed,  and  in- 
deed oggravated  the  evil  The  traffic  in  slaves  is  as  old  as  the  African  race,  and 
will  be  coeval  with  \L  It  is  as  plaitdy  sanctioned  by  the  Bible  as  any  other 
traffic.  But  the  law,  declaring  the  slave-trade  piracy^  haa  not  checked,  but  by 
enhancing  the  price»  has  stimulated  it.  Thfse  negroes^^  purchased  on  the  West 
coast,  at  from  50  cents  to  fil,  and  costing  scarce  less  more  than  $10  or  $15  to  be 
delivered  on  tbe  eoaat  of  Cuba,  were  all  to  be  sold  by  contract  at  ^560  round, 
or  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  dollars 
(|177,9S0)  for  tbe  oargo.  Such  gains  are  too  tempting  to  be  resisted  by  thoaa 
who  make  haste  to  be  rich.  The  traffic  in  alaves  Is  no  sin ;  but  the  slave-trade, 
OS  conducted,  is  a  great  crime.  Eut  that  orime,  and  al!  other  Crimea,  wili  con- 
tinue while  the  world  la^tA.  Ueneo  punitory  laws  and  provisions;  and  the  mftQ 
who  would  not  mitigate  the  horrora  of  the  slove-trade  while  it  goes  on,  becaoae 
he  wonld  sanction  the  ti-afhc,  ia  as  wise  as  he  who  would  have  no  prison  discip- 
line, because  he  abhorred  crime  and  criminals,  I  am,  therefore,  irresistil>W  led 
to  the  ooneluaion  (and  the  recent  visit  bos  had  a  great  agency  in  it^  that  the 
laws,  as  they  now  stand,  ahould  be  repealed,  and  in  their  stead,  pro  vision  abonld 
be  made  to  aeonre  the  comfortable  treatment  of  tbe  alav<^" 

4,— SLAVEHOLDING  IN  THE  BORDER  STATES. 

We  have  often  referred  to  the  enormous  1ou«b  which  the  South  is  called 
upon  to  suBtain  in  the  value  of  ita  slave-property,  from  the  kidnapping  propen- 
sities of  Nortliern  Abolitionists.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  estimate  this  annnid 
1o«B  in  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  at  leas  tluui 
|i;OOO,0O0i  It  is  a  great  and  crying  evil  for  which  neithtjr  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  nor  anything  else  seems  to  offer  a  remedy.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  slaveholders  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Biaryland,  tlia  mb- 
jeot  waa  fully  discussed,  and  the  foUo^^'ing  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  late  events  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  are  in  our  midst  some 
few  mischievouB  find  evil  disposed  persons,  who  have  secretly  and  clandestinely 
operalid  to  seduce  our  alaves  to  abscond,  and  in  some  instances  to  aid  tbom  in 
escaping,  and  it  is  known  that  there  are  others  who  give  countenance  to  suoh 
eTU-doers,  by  using  dennnoiat ions  and  threats,  and  in  some  instances  to  adrtse, 
if  not  use  violence,  to  those  who  have  made  an  effort  to  retnovt  tr^m  our  midst 
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one  of  thoBfl  evil  doem  TVe,  tlierefore,  citkens  of  Ui©  county,  in  mase  meetiDg 
fttteml^leiJt  and  repreBentiug  in  person  or  by  proxr,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  male  adult  population  of  thi^  county,  to  deem  il  proper  to  eipreaa  our  rnoet 
UDqualified  eondymnation  of  ttll  mid  every  epeciMof  interference  witk  our  Blave 
(>opuliitkm,  and  also  of  eirerythttig  that  can  have  the  cffe^ct  to  countenanoe  or 
encouratce  those  who  do  thus  wickedly  interfere.     We  do  iherefore  resolve, 

1st  That  while  we  concede  to  every  man  the  privilege  to  form  whatever 
opinion  his  edncationj  bit  reason,  or  his  fancy,  may  lead  him  to  adopt,  we  do 
Bot  admit  the  right  of  any  pereoo  enjoying  tlie  protection  of  our  laws  to  com- 
mit any  act,  or  give  publicity  to  language  in  direct  violiition  of  the  lawa  of  tb« 
Btate,  especially  of  those  laws  on  the  observance  of  which  our  social  and  pecu- 
niary intereata  roairdy  depend 

2d.  That  we  regard  any  man  who  opeoly,  pabllcly^  and  habitually  proclaimB 
hostility  to  slavery,  and  a  willingness  to  persnade,  encourage,  or  assint  our 
slaves  to  abscond,  as  a  person  who  ought  not  longer  to  be  permitted  to  eujoy 
either  the  ordinary  hospitalities  of  our  peopl<^  or  the  protection  of  the  laws, 

3d.  Tliat  whilst  we  would  not  encourage,  as  we  cannot  in  any  case  approve, 
any  unnecessary,  violence  or  harshness,  yet  we  cannot  but  regard  such  pestilent 
and  dangerous  persons  as  public  nuisances,  whose  removal  is  a  pdain  mcasur* 
of  defence,  and  who  shoula  therefore  be  advised  of  the  neeetelty  of  leaving  the 
county. 

4th*  That  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  any  such  person  thus  aaaatling  our 
rights  of  property,  by  word  or  deed,  if  any  of  their  sympathizers,  abettors,  or 
defenders,  shall  venture  to  visit  the  euthor  of  the  movement  with  punisliment 
or  violence,  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  make  common  cause  against  such 
■ympathi*er3j  abettora,  or  defenders* 

5th.  That  in  anch  a  cont-est  there  can  be  no  neutrnlity ;  he  that  is  not  for  Ui 
must  be  regarded  as  against  u%  and  we  therefore  deem  it  proper — and  we 
pledge  ourselves  accordingly — not  to  traflic  or  deal  with  any  man  in  the  county 
who  will  not  openly  and  plainly,  without  limitation  or  mo  Jificjition  express  hfa 
detestation  of  everything  like  a  tampering  with  our  t^lavea,  to  assist  or  induce 
tliem  to  abscond,  nor  with  any  one  who  shall  express  a  desire  or  willingness  to 
see  violence  coinmited  on  those  who  sd*ist  in  causing  such  ofFendera  to  leave 
th«  county. 

6._PK0P0SED  ORGANIZATION  OF  TIIE  SOUTHERN  CONVENTION. 
Me*  Rm in,  of  Vii^iuia,  offered  at  the  last  session  of  the  Southern  Convention 
aome  suggestiona,  having  in  view  a  permanent  organization  of  that  body,  but 
in  the  press  of  other  matters,  they  received  Utile  attention.     Ilia  views  upon 
theeubject  were  much,  as  follows: 

"The  Ittiit  Convention  equoUed,  and  perhaps  surpassed^  any  of  the  preceding, 
in  the  general  respectabihty  of  the  members,  the  i*urober  of  good  and  able 
members,  in  the  intereat  and  ability  of  the  debates,  and  In  the  positiun  that 
this  body  has  occupied  then  and  since  In  the  public  atU«ntion.  And  to  render 
the  next  and  all  succeeding  Southern  Conventions  of  still  higher  uliUty  and  re> 
speotability  and  influence,  it  is  only  required  that  all  the  country  pot'tions  of 
the  l^uthcra  Statcss,  no  less  than  the  towns^  shall  send  to  them  as  delegates 
their  most  able,  patriotic  and  iioalous  men. 

"But  still  more,  and  much  more,  may  be  done,  even  retaining  the  praaeot 
form,  and  the  simple,  awkward,  and  cumbrous  machinery  of  tliese  meetings. 
Much  more,  for  the  ability  to  operate,  and  the  utility  and  perfection  of  the 
work  in  view^  might  be  effected  by  means  of  improved  organizatioa  and  mode 
of  working.  Measures  for  such  improved  operation  were  attempted  to  be  in- 
stituted at  the  last  session,  but^  like  most  other  new  propositions,  wer^not 
even  considered.  These  proposed  measures  (as  stated  in  a  report  and  series  of 
retotutions  from  the  atauding  committee  previously  appointed  to  prepare  busi- 
aesit)  w«re  designed  to  give  more  stability  and  permanency  to  the  operation  of 
tba  Convention,  by  instituting  a  standing  Executive  Commiitee,  to  act  through 
the  interval  bctwec^n  the  short  and  annual  &ession»— and  also  other  committees^  ^ 
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having  in  Uiera  some  oftlie  most  able  statesmen  of  the  Sotith,^  to  consider,  se?* 
«rallj,  ttiid  rc|>ort  upon  ench  of  the  great  que^iioDB  of  ptiblic  policy,  in  which 
tlie  most  important  interests  of  the  South  are  involvea,  and  have  been  most 
aubjeoted  to  Injury.  Thu3j  if  the  pronoaed  plan  had  been  adopted,  and  had 
worked  as  was  esfvecttid,  tliero  -would  have  been  obtained  the  prepanitJon  and 
publiofltion^  and  general  diffusion  through  the  country,  of  a  aeriea  of  elaborate 
and  able  reports  on  each  aubjeet  of  great  intere*t  to  tlie  Souths  or  all  in  which 
Southern  intcrost*  have  been  already  euceeasfulJy  icvadvd  and  damaged,  or  in 
which  tliey  are  now  most  threatened  with  invaaion  and  defeat.  Such  inTesti- 
gatiou<^,  00  meh  8iibjecL»»  and  thus  ooadueted,  and  extensively  piiblished^  would 
serve  to  supply  the  greatest  present  need  of  the  Southern  people — that  is,  <A* 
ftdl  and  cfenr  knovirdge  of  tmr  greed  public  inifretts,  and  what  they  havf  Muff^red^ 
an<f  th€  ujuon  of  opinion  that  U  an  et^eniial prertquiwiU  for  any  tuccett/ul  de^ 
fmee  and  future  maintenance  of  the  intetesit  atid  the  rightt  of  the  South^trn  p€o- 
plt.  If  thia^reat  end  can  be  reached,  by  any  means  of  concert  and  harmoni- 
ouB  action — ^oy  any  exertion  of  zeal  and  labor — by  any  outlay  of  expense — ^the 
results  wilt  amply  repay  all  the  coat  and  sacrifieea  made  bypatriota  for  the 
purpose — and  would  lead  the  Southern  States  to  an  understanding,  a  unanimi- 
ty of  sentiment  and  opinion,  and  a  portion  of  moral  strength,  thot  would  serve 
M  an  impregnable  safeguard  in  succeeding  Ume,  against  all  enemies,  and  in 
every  condition  of  political  eonnecLion. 

**  Above  all  things,  there  is  now  wanted  some  suitable  means  for  bringing 
together  the  mJnda  and  wills  of  all  true  and  patriotic  men  of  the  South,  for 
coDBultfttioB,  for  coiicert,  and  for  eoinbined  action*  In  this  reapeet,  and  for 
auoh  ends,  we  might  learn  wisdom  from  the  coodnot  of  the  people  of  the  North- 
ern Stfflteab  They,  continually,  and  for  every  public  object^  rc^rt  to  the  asao- 
elation  and  combination  of  iudividual  willa  and  elTorta.  In  this  manner,  evea 
a  small  minority  of  a  people^  though  the  great  majority  may  be  either  oppo«ed 
or  indifferent^  may  exercise  great  and  sometimea  controlling  influence.  l*be 
Southern  people  never  attempt  this  course  for  the  pTJblig  go<Mi — or  even  its  pre- 
tence— except  in  party  conventions,  which  are  but  the  maohioes  worked  by 
unprinciplea  demagogues  and  greedy  and  interested  office  seekera^  for  their 
own  gain.  In  regard  to  the  most  momentous  qucstious  of  public  policy,  &nd 
even  of  political  secority  or  existence  as  a  free  people,  each  individual  citizen 
acts  fllonpp  or  more  often  does  nothing,  though  nine  in  every  ten  men  may 
hold  similar  general  aentimenta,  opinions  and  wiahes,  and  all  have  the  sama 
interests.  And  thus,  by  the  force  of  associated  and  combined  effort,  one-third 
of  the  Northern  people  may  first  draw  to  aid  them  the  two-third*  of  their  own 
carcleM  or  at  first  opposing  fellow -citizena — and  then,  like  a  di.-^iplined  army, 
having  but  one  directing  mind,  can  assail  our  numerous  and  scattered  people^ 
having  no  organiiation,  no  rallying  point  or  banner,  no  particular  parpose  or 
direction — and  so  may  conquer  and  blind  us  on  questions  in  which  wo  would 
have  had  suffidenfe  power  to  dictate,  if  that  power  had  but  been  properly 
trained  and  exerted. 

*'  Let  us  loarn  this  importAUt  lesson  from  the  practice  of  our  Northern  ene- 
mtes  and  oppre«.*ors.  Let  us  imitate  them  at  leaat  in  using  means  to  bring  our 
miiidfl  and  wiybes  together,  to  reach  unanimity  of  purpose  through  friendly 
diiroutoion,  and  with  a  disposition  to  yield  minor  preferences  to  strengthen  thV 
most  important  object?,  and  thus  to  combine  the  trtte  strength  of  tlie  South  for 
the  defence  and  welfare  of  the  South." 

6— TEXAN  SEA-PORTS, 

A  TSTiter  In  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin  refers,  as  follows^  to  the  importftnee 
whicli  Lav  a  CO,  Texas,  will  assume  as  a  shipping  point  when  the  pa<«Ago  is  cut, 
on  which  workmen  arc  now  engaged  between  Powderhorn  and  that  place. 
Whtn  this  improvement  is  completed,  Lavaca  will  undoubtedly  be  the  rreat 
commercial  mart  of  Southwestern  Texas,     Business  will  always  go  to  thenead 


of  navigation,  and  the  steimiBhips  will  never  land  the  Lavaca  goods  at  Powder- 
horn  while  tliey  can  get  to  tiief  former  f>lace  without  further  expense.  Ba^  on 
the  contrary,  saving  liileea  cents  per  barrelj  wliich  they  now  pay  for  lighterage; 
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ftUo  eating  daiiiAg«  to  the  goodt^  by  tlve  frequent  Tmnclling.  It  Ima  been  »tAted 
br  the  eDemieauf  tliia  enterp^rist!  tdnt  the  steamships  ^ill  not  go  to  LftTaea  "when 
the  cbsQDel  ia  nmde.  Thia  opinion  k  prenmturc,  Uko  iBtiny  more  Bsaertions 
aboat  the  enterpi b««  of  LavacA.  The  ^teantsbipa  will  go  where  thoy  find  it  most 
pfofitablc  Some  say  that  a  ship  eatinot  be  steered  to  LavaciL ;  but  I  arn  sure 
ship  can  b<j  steerud  aa  w^H  thi-ougli  there  an  through  Grant's  pase,  and  many 
other  plac<*fl  on  Lake  Pontcharlrain,  whure  th^i  paasea  are  a*  narrow  and  the 
wind  blowing  aa  etrong  as  it  over  does  at  Lavaca,  Tli**re  are  at  present  light 
draft  steamers  running  to  Lavaija,  and  they  find  no  difficulty  in  steering  even 
through  a  channel  more  diificult  than  the  new  one  will  be. 

Wheo  the  chiinnel  Is  partly  dug,  all  tha  vessels  tJiat  can  get  over  the  bar  at 
Faifl  Cabatlo,  will  go  up  to  tlm  wbarvca  at  Lavaca^  where  thero  is  an  excellent 
harboFi  and  the  gooda  will  be  handed  over  to  their  condgaeea  dire<:t^  without 
being  sobjeet  to  th*?  laborious  expense  and  rniiiouH  ey«tera  of  lightening, 

Lavac^a  ie  located  on  a  high  and  dry  bluff,  twenty-five  feet  above  the  bay. 
The  town  site  is  level,  and  eonneeted  with  the  tnaindantL  Plenty  of  excellent 
wat^r  and  grass  for  cattle  feeding  anrrotjnd  it  From  where  the  cattle  will  be 
■hipped  to  New  Orloan^^  a  new  wharf  will  be  built  of  brick,  euitable  for  all 
the  busineps  of  So iitli western  Texas.  When  the  steamers  get  to  Lavaca,  they 
irill  be  in  connection  with  the  railroad  to  9an  Antonio,  a  portion  of  which  is 
now  running,  and  another  twenty-ii  ve  miles  of  iroo  is  on  its  way  to  build  the 
road  beyond  Victoria. 

The  most  of  the  goods  now  landed  at  Powdcrhom  are  lightered  to  Lavaca, 
where  tbey  are  Rssorted  and  radiate  off  to  their  respective  destinations.  This 
fact  leaves  it  unquestioned  that  Lavaca  will  be  the  great  emporium  of  South- 
western Texas.  The  cutting  of  this  channel  will  be  of  a  great  public  service  to 
the  country;  tbeBasaengerw  will  get  to  their  deBtinatiuns  more  comfortably,  the 
goods  w^ill  be  lamied  to  the  merchants  much  sooner  and  without  re- shipment, 
thxm  saving  fifteen  cents  per  barrel  and  three  centa  wharfage  to  the  steamshipe, 
whicb  will  amount  to  upwards  of  ^1,000  per  wvek. 


DEPABTMEST  OF  AGRICULTORE, 


1.— THE  POTATO  OULTIVATION  AT  THE  SOUTH 
CESTAmLT  no  agricultural  topic,  after  cotton,  can  interest  so  large  a  class  of 
readers  at  the  Souths  as  that  of  the  potato^  considering  the  very  important 
part  it  performs  in  our  rural  eeonomy.  Therefore,  we  give  publication  with 
pleasure  to  the  following  very  recent  report,  made  by  Mr.  Daniel  Goggins,  to 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Newberry^  South  Carolina ; 

SwKKT  Potatoes. — I  propose  first  to  consider  the  sweet  potato.  I  hardly 
suppose  it  to  be  necessary  tu  enter  into  a  detaited  account  of  its  value  in  culi- 
nary preparations,  or  as  food  for  stock,  &e.  Suffice  it  to  say^  that  owing  to 
the  small  cost  of  production,  it  should  form  ft  ^erp  important  item  in  our  table 
comfbrtsi,  and  many  believe  should  be  cnltlrated  extenstTely  for  hogs.  I  will 
now  offer  some  views  in  regard  to  variety^  time,  manner  of  planting,  har- 
vesting, Ac.  It  may  be  well  to  plant  a  small  portion  of  the  crop,  in  that  va- 
riety called  yams  for  early  use,  but  on  account  of  their  extreme  liability  to 
rot,  I  would  not  recomoiend  thera  for  the  bulk  of  the  crop.  The  best  variety 
I  haTe  tried,  is  the  pumpkin  potatoe,  so  called  from  its  yellow  hue.  1  consider 
it  more  productive  than  any  other  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted* 

Mankeb  of  PLANTiNO,  Ao.— I  prefer  the  practice  of  putting  in  hot-beds  and 
drawing  the  sprouts  and  slips  ana  transplanting  instead  of  planting  the  potaioe  \ 
now  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  tne  quantity  ia  thereby  increased,  bat  I 
am  eertain  it  is  nothing  diminished,  and  the  ciuahty  much  improved,  the  pot** 
toe  being  more  chunky  and  smooth  and  lees  uiaposed  to  be  stringy* 


Tmt — Bed  e&rly  in  March,  having  the  bed  well  iQ&nnred  nod  raised  eon- 
aideraldy  i^bove  the  §Tirroniiding  erotind,  being  careful  to  bed  p4>tatoea  enoQgh 
to  inauro  slips  Bufficifcut  for  an  early  crop.  Beware  of  the  doctrine  of  planting 
late  to  SATe  a  working,  or  you  will  cpiita  liltdly  save  a  digging  aIbo. 

So  eoon  as  the  eproiita  are  a  week  old  they  will  do  to  draw.  Let  th«  land 
be  deeply  plowed ;  your  beds  listed  oflf  three  and  a  half  feet  apart  If  the 
land  ia  of  a  cold  nature,  elerute  your  beds  aa  much  aa  poeaihle ;  if  dry  or  thirsty, 
riii»e  them  very  little*  Open  with  a  small  bull  tongue,  and  plant  the  slips 
twelve  inches  apart.  Thia  h  usually  done  shortly  QfUtrarftinf  thi^ugh  itr*- 
qtiires  very  little  moisture  to  save  potatxjes,  especially  if  planted  late  in  ih€ 
evening  id  fresh  plowed  land,  On«  thing  ia  worthy  of  notice  at  this  pointy  vii: 
if  yon  phint  in  Iniul  merely  muist,  press  the  dirt  closely  around  the  alipfl;  but  if 
it  be  very  wet,  avoid  pressure,  as  it  will  cause  it  to  cake  or  clod 

CuLTivATum.— The  earth  should  be  stirred  around  the  3'oung  plant  in  a  Tery 
few  duys  after  planting,  even  if  they  should  not  be  fcnil ;  it  promotes  thejf 
growth  and  preveula  iheiii  fronidying.  They  coramonly  require  about  three 
workings;  at  the  third  of  which,  they  are  large  enough  to  lay  by,  eay  when  the 
viuea  cover  the  b^d*.  then  draw  the  Tinea  over  the  top  of  the  l*ea  and  plow 
with  a  lorgii  twit^ter  and  finish  with  a  boe»  drawing  the  diil  undiT  the  Yin«^ 
not  upon  them,  then  turn  th^ijm  back  to  their  former  position.  If  the  land  is 
good,  they  will  very  shortly  so  cover  it  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  other 
V^etfttioo- 

IIauvesting. — The  usual  time  for  digging  is  iramediately  after  it©  first  fpost, 
suffiiiient  to  kill  the  vines.  This  I  perform  with  a  lung  and  ttilerahly  narrow 
plow»  Icuving  the  hoga  to  perfect  Uie  work,  aa  Ute  plow  will  tiecessariiy  leave  a 
great  tuauy  remaining  in  the  eaith. 

IIoU))iNG  oa  Baxktng.^I  consider  it  the  safest  to  put  them  up  in  small  banks 
oi  not  more  than  fortv  bushels  on  several  aeuounts  ;  first,  they  are  less  liable  k> 
heat ;  second,  when  a  bank  i&  broken,  there  is  not  many  exposed ;  third,  they  &?« 
not  BO  much  broken  Tind  bruised  by  th^ir  own  weighL  My  Dianner  of  prtr- 
paring  for  a  bank  is  tlm  Level  the  earth,  or  if  it  be  a  very  dry  place,  scrape 
a  little  below  the  surface,  in  the  centre  of  which  I  drive  up  four  boards  in  such 
manner  as  to  form  an  open  jointed  box,  and  suflieienlly  high  to  extend  some 
eighteen  inehea  above  the  potatoes.  I  then  pile  tUe  pi^tatue^  around  it  until 
they  leave  only  about  the  aforesaid  eighteen  inches,  then  place  corn-stalks 
around,  extending  from  the  bottom  to  the  to^  of  the  pile,  coveiing  the  whok; 
first  with  pine-straw,  and  then  with  dirt.  If  it  ia  warm  at  the  tinje,  I  leave  a 
portion  at  liia  to^  next  the  box  covored  ouly  with  straw  for  a  f<jw  dnys  to  aid 
the  escape  of  moiiiture.  If  it  iseold^  it  can  escape  tiuliicicnily  througU  the  box. 
It  is  perhaps  best  to  place  some  shelter  over  each  bank,  hut  is  frequently  ne- 
glected with  impunity. 

Ibuii  I'uTAToEB, — There  are  several  varieties  of  this  potato,  hut  I  am  not  able 
to  euuinerale  thcrn  properly.  1  prefer  the  variety  known  as  tlie  yellow  potatoe; 
not  on  aoeuunt  of  its  size  (there  being  other  varieties  that  grow  much  larger) 
but  on  account  of  farinaceous  or  uieuly  quality. 

Time  and  Maxnkr  or  Planting^  Cultivation,  ^c^Experience  hae  led  me  to 
abandon  the  timtt-houored  practice  of  early  planting,  being  cunvineed  they 
never  do  well  after  being  several  times  bitt.ea  by  frost.  I  consider  any  time  in 
the  mouth  of  March  early  enough.  Let  the  land  be  bedded  as  if  ft>r  cortoii, 
uearl^^  three  feet  in  diatanoe,  and  thrown  u[i  as  higb  as  possible.  Cut  the  tU" 
bers  111  several  pieces^  being  careful  tliat  each  piece  shall  contain  at  least  one 
©ye.  Drop  them  in  the  water-furrow^  between  the  beds,  at  a  distance  of  about 
ten  inches,  Hll  the  furrow  with  decayed  vegetable  matter,  such  as  a  mixture  wf 
wheat-straw  aud  cotton-seed,  pretty  well  rutted,  hoghnir  or  the  scrapings  i>f 
the  wood  pile,  then  draw  on  a  ^niidl  quantity  of  dirt.  Having  proceeued  thus 
far,  my  practice  formerly  was  to  ^ive  them  a  heavy  coating  of  pine-etraw,  and 
oonsider  them  as  laid  bv,  but  owing  to  the  great  power  straw  exerts  in  attrae- 
ting  frtvst^  I  have  been  led  to  abandon  that  praotice  and  resort  to  ordinary  eul- 
tivat'on  with  the  plow  and  hue,  to  extirpatfs  the  gross  and  weeds,  and  throw  a 
good  hill  of  eartk  around  theuj»  and  1  believe  they  do  equally  03  wt*lL    The 


OTKSBKSBB^  BULE9. 

Irish  potatoe  ia  frequently  attjiclked  hy  a  diftcase  eallo*^  the  iMt,  tlic  cause  of 
which  I  i^iinudt  expluinf  neither  can  I  point  to  a  reiu^dy.  In  tht*  predervAtion 
trf  the  Irish  poUtoe,  after  di^ginj^,  I  hare  boeri  rather  unfuriuiiatc  ;  I  ahall 
therefore  not  nttempt  to  rioiot  out  a  prop«r  method.  In  eoncluding  thift  im- 
perfect eASBv,  1  will  remiirK  tJvat  the  potdtoe,  in  view  of  ita  wonderful  yield  from 
the  land  and  labor  besU^wed  in  its  production,  certainly  merits  much  more  A.U 
teation  than  it  receives  from  Southern  farmera, 

2._0VERSEER9*  RULES. 

Wk  hftve  very  often  published  Tul€»  and  regulationa  for  the  mAnageraent  of 
Sonthem  eat&tea,  and  now  add  to  the  oambeiv  a  Beriee  laid  down  by  an  over* 
ieer  in  Jackson  Parish ,  Louisiana: 

L  Before  guing  to  bt'd,  I  will  think  over  what  I  have  t4>  do  the  next  day, 
and  note  it  down  upon  my  slate,  in  order  that  it  may  be  reooUected  on  the 
morrow, 

3.  I  sliall  rise  early,  and  never  lei  the  negroea  catch  me  in  bed  in  the  morning, 
hut  see  that  they  are  all  put  regularly  to  their  work. 

3.  After  nainj^,  I  shall  Qot  idle  about,  hot  go  directly  to  the  bn»ineBB  of  my 
employer,  I  A\mU  see  that  the  negrroes  are  at  their  work ;  that  the  horse*  have 
Iwen  fi'd,  the  cattle  titteiidi^d  to,  *tc.  If  an^*  of  the  negroes  have  been  reported 
AS  sick,  I  shall  at  once  pee  that  proper  medieitte  and  atteniiance  am  given. 

4.  Wherever  the  iK*groi?a  are  working,  I  shall  consider  il  my  duty  to  be  fre- 
quently with  them,  in  order  that  I  may  eee  how  they  get  along.  I  shall  not 
content  myself  with  doing  this  once  a  day,  but  I  shall  do  so  repeatedly,  ob> 
•enriog  every  time  what  they  are  doing,  and  how  they  do  it  I  ehidl  never 
permit  them  to  do  a^ny  work  wrong  if  it  takes  the  whole  day  to  do  it  right, 

5.  NegroeB. — I  shall  see  that  the  negroei  are  regularly  fed,  and  that  they 
keep  thcmselvee  clean.  Onco  a  week  at  luast  I  shall  go  into  each  of  their 
houses,  and  see  that  they  have  been  swept  out  and  cleaned.  I  shall  examine 
the  blankets,  (I:c.|  and  see  that  they  have  been  well  aired  ;  that  everything  has 
been  attended  to  which  conduces  to  their  comfort  and  happineaa, 

6.  jyortf^.— 1  shall  consider  it  my  butitiesa  to  see  that  the  horses  arc  properly 
fed  ftod  rnbbed  ;  their  stable  is  well  littered.  Wlien  harne««ed  and  at  work,  I 
■hall  see  that  their  harness  lits,  and  does  not  gall  them,  recollecting  that  theee 
ftoimala,  though  dumb,  can  feel  as  well  as  myself. 

7.  Cattle. — I  shall  daily  see  that  the  cattle  have  been  penned,  that  they  have 

Sfood  water  to  drink  j  and  I  shsll  at  once  ace  how  I  can  nest  procure  a  pasture 
or  them,  I  shall  let  the  cattle-minder  know  that  he  is  watchea  and  held  respoa- 
tibte  for  these  things. 

%,  Milch  rotff. — 1  shall  contrive  to  procure  these  the  best  pAaturea,  if  possible. 
I  ah  all  feed  them  night  and  mondng,  and  shall  so  manage  it  aa  always  to  hare 
somethiDg  for  them  to  eat  when  pe fined. 

&.  IIon«es^  fencm^  t£'<r.— *I  shall  endeavor  never  to  let  tbe^e  get  out  of  order. 
Tlie  moment  1  discover  any  of  them  out  of  repair,  I  shall  have  them  attended 
tO|  never  foj'getting  that  "a  stiti^di  in  time  saves  nine.** 

10.  Cartt,  vfatmni,  ttc. — I  shall  observe  the  same  rolee  about  them  aa  about 
the  horses,  die.,  and  shall  never  put  off  attending  them  until  I  may  want  to  use 
them,  when  I  shall  not  have  time  to  do  so. 

11.  Titfu. — I  will  alwa^^s  recollect  that  my  time  is  not  my  own,  but  my  em- 
ployer*s,  and  t  i^hall  consider  my  ceglivct  of  his  budness  as  so  much  unjuitlj 
taken  out  of  his  pocket 

13.  X^ititi. — If  any  one  calls  to  see  me,  I  shall  entertain  bim  politely  ;  but  I 
sliall  never  forget  to  attend  to  any  buBiuess  on  that  account  "  Business  Erst, 
and  amusemenba  afterwards**  shalf  be  my  motto.  If  any  of  my  fnen(b  are  dis- 
pleased at  this  rale,  the  sooner  they  cease  to  be  friends  the  better 


■ 


COITNTT  AGRICULTXIBAL   BOCIFItEfl. 

3,— COUNTY  AGRICtTLTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
We  Are  ewer  reeommending  ths  fonnation  of  theee  in  every  section  of  tlie 
South.     The  be.'^t  form  of  a  cnndtitulioQ  for  Bueh  a^ecicintiottB  is  tlmt  suggested 
by  tbe  Correapomiing  Secretary  of  the  Plantera  Club,  of  Hancock*  Georgia: 

Tlie  ^tyle  of  tbis  Bo*tcty  ahull  be  the county  Agncultural  Society, 

Its  object  shall  be  the  improvetucnt  of  the  condition  of  Agncultural  and  all 
the  kindred  arts  and  acienc^s. 

Seg.  lat  The  Society  sbalL  coneist  of  such  naale  citifena  of  the  State  ae  iball 
ligTiify,  throueh  any  member^  their  iFish  to  become  members,  and  shall  pay  tb^a 
fium  of  one  dollar,  and  annually  thereafter  one  dollar,  and  ako  of  euch  honorary 
and  corresponding  members  &b  eh  all  be  elected  bj'  the  Society* 

The  payment  often  dollars  ehall  oonstitute  a  member  for  life>  and  Bhall  ex- 
empt the  donor  from  annual  contnbulionft. 

8eg  2d.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  Preeident,  two  Vioe 
Presideutfi,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretarj-,  a  Treasurer,  and 
la  Bxeoutire  CommitteLS  said  committee  to  be  composed  of  the  five  officers 
above  named  and  five  members. 

Ssa  Sd.  The  officeiii  and  the  five  members  for  the  committee  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  ballot  or  by  acclamation^  if  the  ballot  be  not  insisted  upon  by 
more  than  one  member  present. 

Sec.  4th.  Five  members  of  the  Exeoutive  Committee  shall  be  a  quorum  for 
the  tranaaction  of  its  bnsine&s.  And  ten  raembora  of  the  Society,  with  a  quo- 
rum of  the  Ex.  Committee,  shall  be  a  quorum  of  the  Society  for  the  Iransaotion 
9f  business. 

Skc  5tb.  The  President,  and  in  his  absence  the  Yiee  Presidente  shall  preside^ 
and  in  the  absence  of  nil  of  them,  the  Society  shall  choose  a  member  to  preside. 
The  President  may  call  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  his  option* 

Sec,  Cth.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  constitute  a  Board  for  the  decision  of 
all  questions  which  may  arise  involving  the  interest*  of  the  Soci ety»  when  the 
eame  is  not  in  session.  And  any  three  members  of  the  Esecntive  Committee 
uniting  shall  call  an  extra  meetmg  of  the  Society,  two  weeks  fair  notice  being 
given.  They  shall  a\m  have  [jowcr  to  appoint  the  time  and  fix  the  locality  for 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  to  prescribe  the  ruh^s  and  regulaitons 
for  the  annual  Fairs,  and  make  all  appointments  necessary  fur  the  enforcement 
of  the  same.  They  shall  a  ho  have  char  go  of  all  books,  seeds^  plants^  papers 
and  eoniributions  of  every  kind,  which  may  be  made  to  the  Society,  and  pre- 
eoribe  the  mod©  of  keeping,  distributing,  and  publishing,  die,  dbc 

Sbo.  7th.  The  Recording  Secretary  ehall  keep  a  complete  record  of  traneae- 
tions  of  the  Society,  and  bold  the  same  at  any  time  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
the  membeiu  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  corrt.*»pondenoe 
of  the  Society  in  the  best  manntr  with  individuals  and  conuniltcea  ana  soeietieft 
for  the  promotinn  of  the  objects  of  this  organization,  and  make  an  annual  report 
thereon  to  the  Stieiety. 

Sec.  8tb.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  pay  them 
ovst  only  to  the  order  of  the  Society  or  Executive  Committee,  said  oraere  to  be 
Bsgned  and  countersigned  by  the  President  and  Recording  Secretary,  and  make 
annual  reports  of  bis  actings  and  doings. 

Sec.  yth.  The  President,  and  in  bis  absence  the  Vice  Presidents,  shall  appoint 
and  commission  Delegations  to  other  County  or  State  Agricultural  Societies 

Sko.  10th,  This  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  cattle  show  and  fair,  which  shall 
be  held  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee^  and 
shall  also  hold  a  foir  for  the  exhibition  of  fruite,  uielloiis^  and  garden  prodaets^ 
when  tlie  Committee  shall  deem  the  eame  practicable  and  advisable. 

BwfX  llth.  Tliis  Constitution  to  go  into  effect  m  soon  as  it  ^hali  be  signed  by 
ten  Planters  of  the  county,  and  shall  only  be  altered  by  a  vote  of  two-Uiirds  of 
the  members  present  at  any  aonyal  meeting,  on  one  year's  previous  notice  in 
writing. 


THE   0EOP8   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


4— THE  CROPS  OF  THE  OTTrED  STATES. 

Thk  N«w  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  htm  a  very  aUe  itrttcle  on  tlie  present 
and  coming  wheat  crops,  wliich  are  thus  estimated — the  lat««t  ofBcial  returoA 
hATing  be^n  Adopted  as  a  bflflia. 

The  production  of  wht^^at  in  the  several  States,  for  IB 58  and  1859,  may  be 
stated  as  foUoirs: 

ISGS— Buflhelfc  laSd-BoAholi. 

IfewTorlr. 2'i»0€0,000  20pOf>0,000 

PeDnaylrania 20 ,  000 ,  000  20 , 0(M} ,  OOO 

Virginia ..  20,000,000  18,500.000 

Kentwty 10,000,000  8,500,000 

Ohio ,.  25.000,000  22,000.000 

Indiana 15.000 ,000  18,000,000 

Illinois,. ..,..,„..  18,000,000  14,600,000 

Other  8tat«8... 60,000,000  42,000,000 

180,000,000  158,500,000 

It  will  probably  b^e  stated  that  this  estimate  of  one  hundred  and  6ftj-eight 
millions  of  bu^hela  is  a  large  one  for  the  present  wheat  crop,  but  we  think  it  is 
not.  In  1855,  the  Patent  OflBce  returns  j^are  the  wheat  crop  atone  hundred 
and  sixty-fiTe  milliona  of  bushels;  and  it  is  considered  &a  not  a  large  retiim  fof 
that  year.  In  1856,  California  was  put  down  aa  prodndng  only  twenty  thou- 
sand bushels  ;  last  year  it  produced  over  four  millions.  The  amount  of  land 
under  wheat  eultivatjon  this  year  ia  thirty-tbree  per  cont  greater  than  in  1855, 
and  the  decrease  per  acre  in  the  productions  cannot  be  greater.  The  QgricttI- 
tural  productions  for  this  year  nuiy  be  estimated  by  adding  the  average  annual 
inoreoM  to  the  Patent  Office  returns  of  1865.    Thej  are  aa  follows: 

issSw  ia&9. 

PradafiUon*  Yaltte.  Frodnctlon.  Yalne. 

Coin. 600,000,000  $360,000,000  760,000.000  |426. 000,000 

Wheat 1 65.000,000  247,000,000  1 60,000.000  228,000,000 

Rye. 11. 000, 000  1 4 ,000, 000  1 6,000,000  1 0, 000, 000 

QkUt 170,000,000  68,000.000  200^000,000  110,000,000 

Potatoes 1 11^,000,000  41,OIH),000  1 60,000,000  80,000,000 

Beans  and  Peas         9,000,000  1^,000,000  10,000,000  20,000,000 

Eicc 50,000,000  1 0,000,000  60,000,000  1 2.000,000 

Suffar,  lbs. ... .  550,000,000  88,000,000  700,00O,OCiO  42,000,000 

Tobacco 190,000,000  19,000,000  200.000,000  25.OO0,0O<l 

Cotton 1,700.000,000  1 8«,000,000  1,800,000,000  140,000,000 

Hay,  tons. ... .  16,000,000  100,000,000  25,000,000  260.000,000 

Other  Products 243.000,000 250,000,000 

11,355,000^000  |il.6©8,000,000 


6— FAIR  AT  RICHMOND 


OP  THE  UNITED 

SOCIETY. 


STATES  AGRICULTURAL 


The  grand  annual  Fair  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  and  of  tl»e 
Central  Agrioultural  Society  of  Yirginin,  will  be  held  at  Riiihmond  during  the 
last  week  of  the  present  month.  Many  thousand  persons  will,  of  eourfte,  be 
present;  and  the  Fair  h  ejrpected  to  be  the  most  brilHant  ever  held  on  Southern 
■oiL 

The  list  of  Premiums  oflTcred  occupies  a  large  pamphlet,  and  embraees  the 
"Cattle  depnrtuientA/*  "  llurpe  and  Mule  department"  "Sheep  department," 
together  with  department  of  **  Swine,"  "Potiltry,"  **Farni  and  Garden  Pro- 


duce,"  ** Ilorticultiiral  aud  I>oin««tie/'  " Mechanic *!,"  "General  Utility  ftnd 
Art,"  ef-e,     Tht^  mltlrcfts  will  be  d^sHvered  by  the  Hon,  Caleb  Cu«hing. 

The  Premiuui  list  for  1858  ii  in  reality  more  libi^ral  than  tliAt  at  any  pre- 
cE!tliiig  NAiional  Fair,  as  the  entry  fee*  will  be  |?reatly  reduced,  and  entirely 
dispensed  with  in  tho  Hortioultiiralp  Domeetio,  Prod  yet,  General  Utility,  aad 
Art  department  a.  Many  artielea  exhibited  in  theso  departnicnta  will  iKKjeaaarily 
be  conBumed^  and  the  Grains  and  Sccda  are  to  be  retained  for  distribution  to 
foreign  Agri<?ukural  Societipft, 

Pr€iniimi»  U»  be  awardt^d  in  plate,  of  which  there  will  be  a  large  and  beautifal 
display,  enabling  iiK<ce«d'nI  competiioFd  to  choote  such  artielen  la  Ihcy  may 
prefer  for  their  premiumB. 

Certificates  will  be  eiven  with  aaeb  premium,  and  ceriificah*  of  merii  will 
also  be  awarded  by  the  Executive  Gnmouttec,  upoa  the  reci>mmeadatioti  of 
comiiiittecB-  Should  the  receipts  warrant,  the  Eatecutive  Oommittee  will  ako 
award  dUcretionartf  premiumia  when  recommended. 

Tlie  grounds  at  Richmond  are  com  modi  oub  and  aooesAible.  There  are  stall* 
for  the  exhibition  of  nninmK  with  halla  and  tenti  for  the  proper  di^^play  of 
machinery,  products,  d:c,  and  a  track  for  triaU  of  speed  against  time,  proce#- 
tione  of  horses,  <&c. 

The  exhibition  of  horeea  and  cattle  at  the  Judges'  itand  for  the  decision  of 
the  Judges^  and  the  designation  of  premiums,  by  affixing  ribbons  of  designated 
colara^  will  odd  a  contiguous  interest  to  the  ejcliibitioiL 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 


■ 


1.— PRACTICAL  WORKINGS  OF  DIRECT  TAXATION. 
Now  that  it  ta  proposed  on  one  side  in  the  United  States  to  raise  tbe  tariflT, 
and  on  the  other  t^  reduce  the  whole  system  of  revenue  to  one  of  direct  taxa- 
tion, the  experience  of  Great  Britain  in  the  &ame  particnilars  is  worthy  of  being 
coDsulted.  We  therefore  draw  upon  a  late  number  of  tbe  United  States  Econo- 
mist for  tbe  following : 

"The  returns  of  Britisb  taxation  show  a  eonsiderable  degree  of  proaperitj* 
not  only  in  England  and  Wale*,  but  in  Ireland  also.  The  expenses  of  that  gov" 
ernment  ha?e  been  ranch  increased  in  tbe  lust  few  yeara»  In  184U  the  wboU 
expenea  was  £54^180 JS6.  In  1854  tlie  amount  was  £51,171,601),  being 
£8,266|O(>0  less  than  the  revenue.  In  1855,  daring  the  war,  ii  had  riaen  to 
£84,506,0W,  and  for  June  3()th.  186S,  it  ha*  been  £67.220,0(H},  or  £346,000 
deficit  Among  the  expenses  was  £900»00O  for  the  Persian  war»  and  £590^000 
for  the  Oh  in  Cite  war.  The  Indian  war  will  come  ioto  tbe  Dexi  account.  A 
very  large  portion  of  the  increased  expense  baa  been  derived  from  the  inoom« 
tax,  wbieh  lias  continued  to  yield  largely,  and  flceraincly  in  a  larger  proportion 
aa  the  rate  increased.  The  income  tax  wos  levied  at  Si  m  the  Pound  m  1842  for 
three  yeai-^,  and  was  estimated  to  give  £S,CnXJ,O0O,  It  was  enhance*!  by  tb« 
faniirie^  and  the  Russian  war  has  since  caused  it  to  increase.  It  hoi  yieloed  aa 
follows  in  the  lost  five  years: 

BRiTisn  titco3krm  taX- 

1868— -Of  er  £l00a£160—  Sd.     and      7d.  over  £150 £5^888,091 

1854—        **  *'        —  5d.  7d.         •* 6,00l,0«8 

1856—         "  **        —tod.  L2d.         "  12,086,591 

1856_         **  *«        -™Uid.  l.ld-         "  13,94S.70a 

1867—         '*  "        — ll^d.  1.4d*         **  .............  14,286,081 

In  1864,  the  tax  of  od.  was  levied  upon  incomes  under  £160  and  over  £100. 
Tliii  gave  apparently  £600,000  additional  revenue.     In  1855  both  rated ' 
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doubled,  but  tli«  product  more  ttian  doubled.  In  1856  one-seventh  part  vaa 
lidded  to  the  tux,  Rud  the  result  was  a  larger  product  tbau  the  addition  would 
warmufc.  und  m  1857  the  product  was  @till  larger  at  the  t^ame  rate^  Ther* 
could  be  no  better  sign  of  the  general  healthiness  of  husiness  m  that  country. 
ITie  improveraetit  seems  to  have  ttkktn  place  in  all  grade*  of  incomes.  At  tli« 
eacDe  time,  the  returns  show  a  dimiDUbed  number  of  paupers,  and  the  6g;urea 
for  Ireland  are  still  more  propitious.  The  two  great  measurea  of  relief  for 
IrelfluJ  were  the  law  to  charge  the  eupport  of  the  poor  upon  the  parishes,  and 
the  tale  of  encumbered  estates  where  the  poor  charge  was  found  too  onerous* 
iJoth  these  measures  have  worked  aiimiraoly.  The  number  of  paupers  admit- 
^ted  to  the Irt&b  workhouses,  and  the  charge,  waa  aa  follows: 

No,  Charge, 

1856 ISSjIfit         £725,204 

1867....... , 187,711  585|688 

Becreue 16,080  187 .621 

In  tlie  cttatea  court  there  have  been  2,880  estates  sold  for  €22,000,000— about 
$50,000  each,  aud  these  were  divided  into  11,000  lota,  of  whom  there  were 
8,000  purchasers,  or  estates,  of  about  |1 8,000  each.  Nioe- tenths  of  them  were 
Insh  purchaii<era,  and  some  atuoug  them  are  emigrante  returned  with  fortuuee 
from  the  Untfed  States* 

The  great  principle  announced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1842,  of  removing  indi- 
rect taxoa  which  impede  trade  and  wciglit  on  iuduatry,  and  deriving  revenues 
from  direct  taxes  on  property  and  Lucomca,  haii  admiral>ly  vindicated  itaeJf  ia 
the  reaiilta  The  property  and  incomes  of  ail  parties  have  »o  much  improved, 
under  the  greater  freedom  of  operation  enjoyed,  aa  far  more  than  to  compeiuftto 
for  the  tax  iTn|H>8ed. 

1— PEOSPERITY  OF  THE  GREAT  OOMMKRCIAL  NATiONa 

iMPOBtBt  IXrOBTB. 


Great  Briialn. 
Pounds. 


Frunee. 
Francs. 


United  Slates. 
Boltara, 


Great  Brltaia.    Fraace.     UnU(^d  Slates. 

Pounds.  Fraaes.  Doltars 

&5,asS,0S5    1,507,000,900    244,T0S,Stt 

iiA,sse,e4a  i.sin),  100,000  8io,6&a,88o 
iss,io6,S8T  i,865,ftQOtgoo  8i»,»g»,oas 


ISBB,^.  l|8,542,&kiva  1,6!MJOO,<IOO  961.468,630 
1866  . .  173, 544,  IM  1 ,  9>^,  ^lOll,  uoil  BH,  fi80 ,  94S 
1S5T...  l^,<H0,8ad    I,BT2,Ol)O,0OO    B6U, 800,141 

The  Frcuch  imports  are  only  tboi$e  for  home  consumption.  The  United  Statea 
returns  include  specie,  unlike  those  of  either  England  or  France,  The  specia 
imporle  of  the  latter  for  the  last  three  years  are  estimated  n&  one-third  the  im- 
port  of  goud;^.  These  ^garea  are  all  enormous^  aod  it  is  Qot  prohahle  they  can 
oe  austamed  for  the  present  at  least 

Th©  coniporieon  ft>r  the  last  year  ahowa  that  whilst  the  eommerce  of  th« 
United  States  and  of  France  are  uot  far  from  being  equals  that  of  Great  Brit^un 
is  about  equal  to  both  together* 


S.— RICHMOND  FLOUR  TRADE 

TuE  fiour  trade  in  Richmond  vastly  exceeds  In  importance  any  other  item  of 
commerce  carried  ou  within  it.  It  is  esseatially  its  staple  traffic,  aud  doe^  more, 
perhaps,  to  eBtabliah  an  equilibrium  in  the  intertrade  between  thi»  and  New 
York,  and  to  reti:ulate  the  rates  of  exchange  between  both  points,  tbau  all  tha 
other  items  of  trade  put  tog*>ther.  The  energetic  correspond -nt  of  the  "New- 
York  Herabi"  writiog  from  Riclimond,  lays : 

*' The  celebrity  of  Richmond  mannfactured  flour  is  world-wide.  Tn  all  the 
frvreign  markets  it  commands  a  higher  price  than  is  paid  for  any  similar  artiela 
from  other  ports,  especially  in  the  South  American  and  Australian  marketa^ 
whither  the  exports  from  this  city  are  chiefly  made,  lride|iendeiit  of  its  in* 
trinate  supenoiity  as  an  article  of  mod,  it  poaseues  peculiar  preservative  quali- 
ties, which  reaist  the  action  of  tropieal  heat,  thui  reudering  it  in  an  etiiineni 
dflgrde  adapted  for  exportation  to  r^moto  Soathem  porta,     in  view  of  the  un- 
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portance  of  thiA  trade,  I  hare  prepared  for  the  Herald  some  statisiice  whicli  I 

The  following  is  a  sttttemcnt  of  the  qnantitv  of  flour  exported  from  tbe  city 
ct  itiebcaond  for  tbe  calendar  jears  1864-*6i^-^66-67  ; 


1804 
Barreli. 


19^ 
Borreli. 

129,482 


ISM. 
Barren, 

170,086 


1637, 
Burrels. 


The  exportfttions  for  the  last  six  montliB,  ending  thirtieth  of  June  last,  araomit 
to  127t569  barrels;  for  the  month  of  July  tliev  amount  to  21,043  barrels. 
The  eiportaHonn  by  steamera  to  New  York,  I'hlladelphia  and  Baltimore,  for 
the  last  six  months^  eodiog  June  30,  are : 

New  Tortc,    Pliltaflfilphla,    BaIUinor«L 
BarriM*.  B&itoIa.  Bureli. 

JaTtiiflr\^ ,..,..,.   1,863  2,684  3,500 

Febnmry fitS  1,230  607 

Marcb ., 4,132  40  2,700 

AprU... 307  S,600  250 

May 1.117  8,7^>0  2,876 

June , ,   1,657  3,821  41 

Total  for  6  months  ending  June  30, 1858  9,651  15,065  9,883 

Exports  of  flour  from  the  doek  in  tailing  Teasels  to  home  and  foreign  pofte, 
for  tbe  six  months  ending  Dee.  31,  1857,  bl)U *, 275,1^ 

1S5$.  fiaTKia, 

January * • . ,. 87.725 

February 82,720 

March 43,726 

April ,,.... .,,.,. .,  »6,160 

May , , 23,790 

Itioe. 33,836 

211,941 


Total  exports  from  doek,  for  year  ending  30th  June  last 487,069 

It  i»  proper  bore  to  remark  that  all  the  floiir  manufactured  at  tbe  Eichmood 
mills  is  exported — the  flour  imported  from  the  country  being  used  for  domestic 
purposes  and  for  export  to  coastwi^  porLs.  The  agj^rcgate  receipte  for  thesa 
pnrpoaee  from  other  quarters,  for  tbe  year  1867,  nmounted  to  127,101  barrels^ 
and  for  the  last  six  mouthfl,  ending  30th  June,  to  83,223  barrels.  These  are 
tbe  produeU  of  country  mills,  not  deemed  sufficiently  good  for  exportation  to 
foreign  porta. 

In  tbe  exhibit  of  exports  by  sailing  yesaels  the  de^tinatjons  were  not  given, 
BO  tbat  the  returns  of  tho  exports  by  steamers  to  New  Tork,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  do  not  give  anytlung  like  the  aetual  quantities  exported  to  the«e 
eitiesw 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  quantity  of  floor  insptjcted  in  Eiehmond 
for  the  last  six  years  and  a  half: 

1858.  IBm,  ISM.  1855.  IH^.  IB&T. 

Barrels.  Barreli,  BAi-relj.  Barrels.  BarrHt.  Barr»1a» 

409,713         48t\B7ti  457.73fl  363,910  485,211  647,368 

For  the  quarter  ending  31st  Mai'eh,1858 156,435 

Quajter  ending  SOth  Juue,1858 ♦..  ■   102,448 


Total  for  six  months,  ending  June  30,  barrels 268,868 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  exhibitfl  that  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  tlia 
trade  sinee  18f>2j  with  th«  exceptitm  of  tho  year  1856,  when  tbe  wheat  crop  In 
Virginia  fell  far  short  of  its  usual  yield. 

The  inRpeetion  returns  of  last  year,  ending  30th  Jane,  show  an  iuoreaae  orar 
thcae  of  the  former  year,  ending  June  30,  1857,  of  118,842  barrels. 


4,— THE  COmiERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEAlfS  FOR  1857-68. 

THKNew  Orleans  papers  makeup,  aa  twoul,  tlieif  adiiural>]€  sommAriefl  for 
the  laat  commemal  veAf.  Those  of  tlie  "Prices  Current,*'  the  "  Picflyun«," 
"Creeceiit,"  and  '*  JSufletin/'  are  most  eJnborat*?,  and  will  furnish  uemanj  taIuo^ 
ble  stiitiAtics  in  this  and  the  next  miniber  of  the  Review.  We  Uke  the  follow- 
ing from  Prices  Cuneut^  as  baa  been  our  habit  regnlarlj  for  thirteen  joars: 


Value  of  Produce  of  tfie  Interior  received  at  New  Orleans, 


Arttelet. 
Apples. 


Arerajpo 
Amoant  Price, 


8Ni»T 
2143 


8MAt 


bbl*      TfiBM     5  00 

fiMOii,iiM'd...hhd4 
SJidcaki 
Eavan,  ui*d..kKMcee 
Bacoa,  huiu,..1ilidi 
and  llerccA 
Baocm  Inbalk..  ..lbs 

Buglng.. pieces 

Baterope..... .coils 

Beans. Imrreit 

Batter.. kefs,  QrkUis 
Butter  ...... barreEi 

Beeswax  ...  barrels 

Boef  , . barrels 

Beef,,.. lie^c^eB 

Beef,  dried......  Iba 

Coltoo  ...... ..tftslat 

Com  meal . . .  barrels 
Com  In  esr.. barrels 
Cktm,  shelled .  .sacks 

Cheese. boxes 

Gandles.......  boxes 

Cider........  barrels 

Coal,  Weslern..t>b]s 
Drted   Apples    ind 

Faadiea. .  .barrels 
F«alh6n.......bagB 

Jlmeed. ....  tlerees 

Wkmt barrels 

Flfl....bbdA.  bdls, 
and  boxes 
Gtenware.  packages      9(HM9     t& 

Hemp boles      IJ^ST    25  M 

Hides ,      \m\U     8  OO 

Hay bales       b-iSsT      8  26 

Iron,  pig tqtM  ii&T    80  00 

Lard. . .  bbls  and  l«s     WWlQ    85  00 

Lard ...keea       98840     TOO 

Loather bundles        5689    MOO 


SM»1 

188976 

7678 

88788 

vm 

41 
2T130 

804fi0 
..tftSlas  1078618 
700 
02405 
1291781 
54447 
T218S 

250KHI0 


8SO0 

irwi 

1038743 

460 

lrtTS7 


»0  OO 
45  00 

78  00 
9 

18  00 
8  00 
500 

10  UO 

80  00 

50  no 

18  50 

28  00 

IS 

53  50 

600 

50 

1  46 

850 

8  00 

9  on 

00 

0  00 

60  00 
12  00 
400 


Talac 

BoUari. 

884700 

8200180 
»04S5 

880S038 

8tl]*44 

4009^ 

1000206 


887880 
4SB40 

127561 

fl«54 

88127840 

8dOO 

81902 

1BTS002 

10H3564 

577464 

liiSOGOU 

843S1 
448O0 
12372 

707feaia 

ICOflOft 

insaio 

8ol♦^2*2 
27at^«8 

8058t+r<^ 

17007i» 


28#  4001015 
1  20      0^2878 
00*75 
7280 


ATcrnge   Valne 

Artldes.  Amonnt.  Frica.   DoUara. 

Llm^  Western  .bbls  1SS4S     180       17905 

Lead .^..plgs  1X^147      0  oO     682%82 

Lead,  bar. kegs,  bxs  1£42    21  00       20o92 

Lead,  white.... kegs  206     2  00          410 
Molaises,  (ast*d  crop) 

gallops  1»5787M 

OaU .  bbls  and  sacks  54tSOI9 

Onions barrels  12185     5  00 

OU,  Linseed.. barrets  208    86  00 

OU, Castor.,. barrels  1473    60  00 

Oil,  Lard ....  l>amMs  12800    35  m 

Potatoes.....  barrels  2l»4Sl      2  25 

rork...tos  and  bbls  2754^    17  76 

Pork boxes  200    44)  00 

Pork ...lilids  4880    70  00 

Pork  In  balk lbs  T857281          7 

Porter  and  Ale.. bbls  6850    10  00 

Packing  yam.. reels  9061      6  (K) 

Ram barrels  8000    2n  Oft 

Skins,  Deors.. packs  1719    20  00 

^htngtc^a.^ M  6100     8  (Xl 

^hoL kegs  1871    95  00 

Sofip. boxes  »857     4  00 

Btafes.,.......,.M  11500    65  00 

Bngar,      (estttnsted 

crop) ....bhds 

epsnisli  Mn(iMi..baI<?e 
Tidldw.......bBrreli 

Tobaceo,  Lvaf..l]hi!li 
Tobacofl,  atrips.bbds 
Tobacco,  stems .  htiils 
Tobacco,  phcwltig.. 

kf'g^  ami  buxtrs  8OO0 

Twine  bdia  and  bxs  4524 

Vloi'gflT .  barrels  1140 

Wbteky barrels  125207 

Wheat . . .  bbJs,  narks  401275 
1  Hb«'r  vartoua  urtlctos 

estimaledl  at. 


44S(KM) 
473582 
4948020 
8000 
8081IM 
515010 
«85O0 

loaus 

0(N1W> 

Mm 

18800 
48775 


747500 


2790OT 
4901 
900 


IU0O17M0OQ8 
16  00  07216 
80  00  27160 
75168  158  00  115rw;04 
0614  219  00  216008 
2450    45  00     110605 


26  00  75iai) 

11  00  49704 

4  00  4506 

8  00  1001656 
200 


Aggregate  1867--'58. fl67,15B,54» 

1856-^57 158,061, 89« 

'•           185B-'56 144,206,081 

1854-*55 117,106,898 

lM58-^54. 115,886,728 

"           lsfl2-'58 184,298,  T» 

"          l^l-'M...... 108,001,706 

"           lS4!>-'&0.. 0«,€»T,87» 

*•          lS41-'43. 45,716,046 


COTTON  8TATISTIQ6    0?   KEW  ORUEANfl. 


•I 


1SI847. msm 

iacr-4S........  i,2ia,&or» 

1848-40 1,142*8^3 

l&40-fiO.......  887J28 

1850-51 005,086 

1851-62 1,429,1H8 

1868-58 M54,.%4 

lf*68-54.......  1,440,770 

1854-55 1,^14,768 

1866-66 1,750,286 

1856^7. 1,518,247 

1857-68,....,.  1,67M16 


Beeelpts     Arerage    ATersge 
N.  Orleans.  Cts.  per  lb.  per  bslei 
^44  ra 
SO  ijO 
Oi  27  00 

11  50  00 

II  40  00 
8  8400 
0  41  00 
H  8800 
0  MO  40  00 
0  40  00 

12i  67  OO 

III  5950 


ToCall27ettis.  15,TU0^ 


Total 
Value, 
82,580,486 
80,900^845 
80,844>;)14 
41,8»fl,150 
48,756,764 
48,501,:^ 
18,250,424 
54,740,609 
51,800,720 
70,871,720 
86^'»,079 
8«,1 213^0 

$657,0^,110 


Eeceipt 
First  bale. 
Aug.  7. 
Aug.  9. 
Aug.  6, 
Aug.  7. 
Aug.  11. 
July  25. 
Aug.  % 
Aug.  0. 
July  25. 
July  26. 
.?uly  U. 
Aug.  15. 


Been«  of    Tot  cfi»p 
new  crop      of  the 
ioStpLl.  U.  BtaJea. 


140 

1.0^ 

g,S«4 

477 

67 

6,077 

74 

1,801 

28,98S 

1,166 


1,778,661 
2,847.684 
2,728,506 
2,006,706 
2^155,257 
0,015,020 
8,962,889 
2,080.087 
2,S47,8R9 
8,a27,M5 
2.08OJ5tO 
•8,l(jO,(M|i» 
^estimate. 
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TEE  OOMMKfiOS 

OF  HEW  0KLEAN8, 

^^ 

gUOAR  CttOpg   AXO   OTIll*  STATWnOft—tOUISIANA. 

^1 

Avmipu 

Exp'd.  to     Exf/tU  ta  First  rec^i  of 

Year.       nbil*. 

Pnaotls, 

rerhii-l. 

Tftloe.    AUnntic  pte.  Wusl,  Stalas.  New  Oti|>. 

18M \oo,(m 

100,1WO,000 

|C0  00 

»«,000.<IOO         4B,6U0         44.600 

October  15. 

vm ao,oiio 

m.(nto,om 

{)4>  Ofl 

2.700,000           %m         S«,|MJO 

Novem'r  5. 

^    im mm 

TO^^KKUMX* 

<H)  Oil 

4.200.000         26^0         SMOO 

Novem^r  1. 

^m  im.,...,  tn^fm 

6.\f)fM(,IMXl 

62  W) 

5.002.500        94.660         88.M0 

KoTomV  L 

"      1888 T0,000 

70,0f>fMJ00 

(52  50 

4,Jt75.000         96.600         82.660 

October  IT. 

1889 115,000 

n^MQ^m 

m  IXI 

5,700,000         42,000         BS,000 

October  18. 

1840,....,    87,000 

87,0O0,mH> 

56  00 

4,7S0.O(K)          8S,^KI          46,600 

OotoberlC 

1841 90.IJW) 

9t>,000,00« 

40  00 

8.C»)0.<100         23.000         60.000 

October  18. 

16tt U(i,im 

liO,nO0,O(MJ 

49  50 

4jfw),oo<]       aa.ooo       00,000 

October  19. 

ISiS 100^000 

100.00C,00(J 

60  00 

6,000,000         84.ftK>         68.000 

October  tt. 

1^114......  90(M»00 

200.OtW.000 

46  00 

0,00<i,t)00        101.000         70.000 

October  & 

18*6 188.flno 

i86,«ao.aoo 

55  00 

10.266.780         T!>,0«0         76,000 

October  4. 

1846...  „.  140,000 

i4<nooo,uoo 

TO  00 

9,9C3O,«)0         45.f<K}          70,000 

October   T. 

184T 240,009 

240.000,000 

40  00 

9,600,000         U,im       115,iJO0 

Oetober   2. 

1848 %afyjm 

220,000,000 

40  00 

8,800v000         90.000       108,000 

October  6. 

im 84r.9« 

809.780^000 

60  00 

19.896,160        90.006       126,tMJO 

October  Ik 

ISfiO...,.,  Stt«808 

281,194.000 

m  m 

12,«7&,ia(l         46,000       128.(MK1 

October  IT. 

1S61,..„.  88e.U7 

257.18S.000 

60  00 

ll,«2r^         42.009       149,000 

October  19, 

m^m ^^^ 

Bm,tw^ 

48  00 

lM62i888         684600       906^MIO 

October  9. 

^HiM. 449.8M 

4»M08,066 

86  00 

16.126^40       166^000       186^^ 

October  6. 

^"    1864 846.885 

885.728,000 

02  00 

18.090,OSO       129.00O       148.000 

October  4,                  , 

1            ie» 981,427 

264.069^000 

70  00 

16,199,800         89,188       181.027 

October  10. 

1            18M......    18^8 

8137»,000 

110  00 

8.18T.860           1.860         88^6 

AOVflBR'a. 

1        186T m,m 

8OT,06«,T00 

64  00 

17.200,608         78,885       108^012 

SepiPir    29, 

^ 

ClUMPOMIMl'i 

cmo?  OTATIflTIOS. 

m 

1857^158.                                   1866^7. 

VAKiiam 

Bogarnoniea.    Rogiliftadi.     Bngar  Bootes. 

HegBliewU. 

Rtpidea 

...     34 

ll.GSl                87 

3,086 

Avoyelles. 

...     17 

4,213               23 

1,023 

Weat  FelieiBna, . 

..     15 

4,289               17 
11.488               60 

680 

2.705 

Pointe  Coupee. . . 

..     64 

Eut  Fell  CM  an  a. . . 

7 

631               12 

15.697              67 

8« 
2.132 

We*t  Bftton  Roug 

e, 

...     54 

East  Baton  Roug* 

^. ..*.*•.. 

...     49 

7.369              49 

92a 

Iberville,, 

...  125 

28.056             126 

4.542 

AcMSetlfftOD 

..     66 

20.112              66 

19.108             77 

6,1S8 
7,866 

St  James 

...     84 

St  JohnBaptiat. 

..     60 

11.303              80 

8.608 

St  Charles. 

..     34 

10,983              84 

4.086 

Jefferson 

..     24 

7.742               24 

2.740 

4 Jr)««na  and  St  Bernard . .  * . 

...     26 

4.776              25 

1,180 

Plaquemines  . . , . 

. . .     46 

14.316              46 

5.484 

Aflsumptioo. .... 

..   180 

23.188            142 

6.684 

Lafoxirche  interior , . 

..     74 

14.888             74 
14,600              82 
88,160            189 

8,002              67 

6,44« 
5,674 
6.847 
1,794 

T<?rrcbnntie  ..... 

..     80 

St  Mflrtio. 

..  171 

St  Mary..,,..., 

.-,    71 

VermilUon 

..     14 

791              12 

iia 

Lftfay«tte 

...       8 

768               9 

88 

St  Landry 

...     45 

5.838              61 

716 

Cisiem  Bottoms. 

..      .. 

7.209 

1.871 

Total 

.   1294 

279.697          1209 

78.976 

Of  thi«  total  of  279.697  hhdi.,  240.308  were  brown  engar,  ma^e 

by  the  old 

proe«90»  82,180  « 

fined,  clarified,  etc. 

and  8,209  cistern  bottoma.    The  wctftht 

of  the  crop  u  efttinrnted  by  Mr.  Clmmponner  at  807,666,700  pounds. 

_i 

COMMKBJfJE  OF   CHABLE8T0N.  471 

6.— C0M3IERCE  OF  CHARLESTON,  3857  AND  1868. 

Thk  toUl  receipts  ^f  Bua  Island  Cotton  up  to  September  1st,  including  the 
gtoekoD  hamd  of  tLie  proviouj)  jear«  waa  26»&81  htde» ;  af  uplAmiei,  4u3/i72  bale6; 
ol  ric€i  160,804  tLeroea,  1e  the  previous  year  tlie  receipt*  wt»r«  25,116  8<a 
I«kad,  878,629  upkudsit  138.674  rice.  Stoclc  let  of  September,  1858,  917  Sea 
Iflland,  6,829  upland,  2,066  rtee. 

Tbe  ©atportt  were — 

To  Great  Britftin,  6,879  bftirelt  of  fiom  Rnd  77,691  buahels  of  wheat ;  to  the 
ioetb  of  Europe,  45,G58  barrels  of  flour  aEtd  6S,625  buahela  of  wbeat;  to  tlie 
Noctbtiri]  port*  m  follows : 

BoitoQ.         N.  Tork.     Phlladolphla.         uml  ™?f 

Flour,  barrel* 1,80»  85,855  6  H>        4,»17 

Wheats  busbeU.. 878         264,947         23,610        3,4»0  16 

TOTAL  KXPOBTB. 

1B58.  1S5T. 

Wheat , 9B  ,965  68 .225  bii&liek 

Hour ..•. 424.157         843,144  barrels. 

In  addition,  the  export*  of  naval  stores  reaehed  56,511  bnrrele  against  86,008 
io  1657.     Exports  of  copper  1,670  boxes  agaimt  1,70'a  la^t  year. 


BxporUKt  to— 


EXt'OUTS   or   COTTOX    AND    EtCK. 

186S,  1«V7. 


a.  liL       XJpM.        mee.  8.  laU       ITplM.  Riee. 

livcrpool 15,1121   172,022       6,170  10,»47  124,085  6,68ft 

Scotland m       4,88d           1&9             80       2.822  8 

Other  Britijsli  ports ..,, ., l,6as 

Total  to  Great Bri tain.   15,390  176,861       5,876  10,486  12^,440  6,688 

Havre 7,467     26,143       3,488       6,091     83,619  2,7W8 

Mai-seillea 2mo  3:i 

OUier  French  porta 1,893       1,094  911  787 


Total  to  France 7,467  28,036  4,577  6,091  B4,730  3,6flS 

Holland..... ......  7,406  1,170     7,101  1,017 

Belgium 1.382  2,390     2,995  3,184 

North  of  Europe. 24.338  6,340  64  18,146  4,397 


Total  to  N.  of  Europe..    .. 83,126       9,900  04     28,242       8.598 

South  of  Europe.....*..    .-*..,     88.624 »...»     21,192  18!> 

Weet  ludiesi  &o,,, 12,620     .   13,327 


Total  to  foreign  ports.  22,867  276,647  82,472  16,581  212,604  Sl,27»i 

Boaton 200       9.624  10,178  124     22,0o0  10,998 

Rhode  Island,  Ac 10  68  H       6,450  y5 

New  Tork ,".     2,606     86,793  62,149  6,770  108, S:il  42,417 

Philadelphia. 8,983  7|Oil9  8     17,:via  6,047 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk.. 10,748  6,914 12,719  8,8tw> 

New  Orleans,  Ac 18,190     ., 20,676 

Other  United  States  poi^ 2,866     .. 168  l,A8t> 

Toted  coastwise .,     2,806  U6,158  95,874  6,908  1(»2.541  89,602 


Grand  Total.........   25,663  391,703  128, St6     23,499  375.145  120,8T« 


8«68t    l.S12,4tl   800,009 

ISte l.OfiS^OSS 2*Ud>S«9 

U.ldl     2,150,881^    28,i78  187*783 

692,400  .......  8,880,109 

S,90l.»70 2,MS»8e6 

753.152          421  406,788 


Total  coifltwbc ....*..     40,4CHS     8,969,225     23,7<K)     0,380,500 


Grftod  Tot4l 10S«088  15,312,128  120,653  17,108,771 

«.— ANNUAL  EEPORT  OP  THE  PORT  OF  MEMPIllS,  JULY,  l857-*68. 


Xamber of  ■tcftmbont  arriTEU  and  dcparturct during  tlie  jear  2,270 


Amount  of  revenue  collected  from  Mine. 
NuRiher  of  tlatboati  arHf  ed  during  the  yeu 
Amuuut  coUecUid  from  the  flatboat  loading , 


870 


tl8,908  00 
4,780  B% 


Total  r«v6oae  collected. 


128,087  22 


UOWnSLl    flTATBMEaiT  OF  AKUYAIAp 


I 

if 


525 

Jul)   124 

Attguvt......  hm 

i^eptember.. .  M7 

October leo 

NoTember, , ,  165 

D«»o«mbcf . . »  28<1 

January. «...  258 

t  February..,.  214 

March.,. ».«  286 

Aj^rtl 242 

my. S'^ 

fco#«. 162 
Nun 
Toll 
Nui 
Ag| 


III 

|480  00 
380  00 
885  00 
808  00 
625  00 
902  40 
002  15 
856  80 
1,320  00 
1  .Of.6  28 
800  80 
885  40 


8^ 

1247  20 
804  07 
no  70 
822  70 
283  95 
•?38  70 
508  06 
588  50 
714  65 
382  50 
258  60 
878  10 


f 


I 

$1,280  00 
1,216  07 
1^208  55 
1,851  70 
1 ,734  50 
2.757  56 
2,640  80 
2,200  00 
B.IKKJ  16 
2,1107  65 
8,007  80 
1,678  05 


TotuL..  2,270     870    t^ 3 88  30    |0»418  80    $4,780  68      |23,687  22 


TONNAr5!C 

Number  of  rf^gnUr  pack  eta  in  the  trado  ihv  paat  year. 

Toiinnjr*)  of  tiK*  »ntne 

Number  of  lnndiiu^«  of  transicat  boata , 

Ag^cgate  tonnage  of  darno .*..«»..*......«.•. 


40 

]»eio 


15,714 


1?otol 


^gsjse 


Uiiiiiiiiiiiii 


m 


885.600 
001^2U 


KXPORTB,    FOREIGN    IMTOHTS,    AND    VALUE. 

Nutaber  of  bulefl  of  cotton  ahipped,  from  July  1,  185T,  to  Jun^  20,  1868  i 

To  New  Orleana ,. 204,381 

To  Ohio  riv«r*  * 28, OU 

To  St  Louift,... ..„ 'Jifl 

Amount.  EadntKled  Tains. 

TotftI  bftlet. 283,081  fll,654,0W 

Kmnber  of  bushels  of  wheat  abipped.. 81,861  1?,,^^ 

Number  of  barreb  of  i our 26,371  131,850 

Numljer  of  hogahends  of  tobftOQo 131  9,825 

Estimivtcd  valiKi  of  fui-s,  peltries,  ond  bidea. » , ,. . 100,000 

Value  of  <?y(K»rts. . . Ill ,  988,9fl» 

Value  of  foreign  Importin  bounded  at  this  port  the 
pAit  yew , 1802, TS*  30 

•      7.— COMJIKRCE  OF  MOBILE,  186T-'58. 

Br  the  annual  Btalemeat  published  by  the  Adrertiaer,  we  leam  that  the  ra- 
eeipta  of  naral  atoreti  have  fallen  off  very  considerably — 

19B7-'Sa.  1S66-'8T*  1866-»M.  l854-'a5. 

Spin U  turpentine 8,729  7,790  6,i03  6,883 

Ko»in 18,279  12,481  8,fi2fi  17,718 

Pitch 240  2,890  2,965  1,18G 

Tar. , 442  1,180                 682  846 

In  the  last  twelve  montha  1,H4  maat^  16,796  tons  of  hewn  timber,  ^108,404 
Tttlue ;  9t359,30O  feet  sawed  laoiber  were  exported  to  foreign  porta.  The  do- 
mestic lumber  exports  were  valued  nt  118,390. 

Totiil  receipts  of  cotton  for  the  last  year,  522,364  bales  ;  average  weight  per 
bale,  618^  poiindB,  va!ue,  |57  47;  average  priee^  111  cents  per  pound.  8to<ik 
September  1,  10.495  bales. 

The  aggregate  e^cport  of  cotton  was  a»  follows,  (we  shall  give  the  detailed 
statement  in  our  next,)  1858.515,045  bales;  1857,  489,044;  1856,  631,321; 
1856,  453,103. 

Total  value  of  foreign  trporia  during  the  year,  January  to  Becember,  1857, 
121,882,493;  1856,  |ly,9l7,384 ;  1855,  $16,813,005;  1858.  Jannary  to  July, 
$16,907,159.  Foreign  liTPOBts^  1857,  |5G:^.917;  1856,1934,889;  1855,  $441,329. 
Total  vessels  eknred  1858  exclusive  of  inland  navigation,  179  American ;  48 
foreign ;  216  coastwise — in  all  443  vessels,  330,948  tone,  6,345  crew. 

In  our  next  will  ap{>ear  many  detailed  sUtistiufi  of  Mobile  comiceree.  We 
have  only  space  now  for  the  following  i 

aiPOETS  MOBILE,  1662' 581. 

Ardclei.              1357-^58.  lB.^(;-^^7.  18C5-<56.  lS5i-'65.  ISSR-'^L  Vm^^m, 

Bagging,  pieces,.     10,548  16,460  23,176  23,938  21.063  22,827 

Bale  rope,  coils...     46,410  82,731  88,399  31.597  21,562  21,107 

Bacon,  hoijsheads.     16.278  21,415  12,626  16,929  17,744  l3,227 

Coffee,  sac-ks 6,489  32,636  33,556  23,936  20,678  84,503 

Corn,  ancks 109.288  143.433  43,486  101,225  189,029  92,104 

Flour,  barrels . ...     53 ,  959  73 ,  530  59 ,  078  41 ,  920  62 ,057  64 ,444 

Hay,  bales. 16.S90  31,998  18,556  17,858  25,101  22,830 

I.Ard,  kega.......       4,460  14.108  16,692  22,083  15,733  22,889 

lime,  barrels, .. .     30,583  2H,100  6,790  14,632  11.953  21.252 

Molasses,  barrels.     39.497  7,607  17,695  29,330  80,799  19,681 

Oata,  sacks... 88,917  29.895  88,912  83,939  60,426  48,895 

Totatoea,  barrels. ,     21,953  17.695  19,808  12,099  2'&,2dl  tl,344 

Pork,  barrels. 25.884  13,602  19.944  12,446  14,700  16,841 

Hiee,  tierces. 1,660  2,8l»3  1,961  11,421  2,349  1,899 

Salt^  saokB. 101.806  172,015  234,321  139,901  160,631  123,266 

Suifar.  hogsheads.       8,020  6.183  7.670  7,481  6,898  8,852 

Whisky,  barrels. ,     14,998  31,244  25,808  19,70^  24|695  21,754 


! PniLADELPniA  AND  ITS  MAKTJFACTURES. 

Feom  a  work  recently  |)yblUhed  in  Pbiladelpliia  the  lubjoined  exhibit  is  eom- 
pUid,  allowing  the  vulne  of  some  of  tlio  most  promliaent  TbrnncUes  of  maotifaie- 
taritJg  during  the  year  1857  in  that  city.  The  reader  "will  be  interetted  by 
comparing  thti  results  with  those  furniahed  by  New  York,  as  published  io  ft 
recent  isaue  i^f  the  Review* 

Cotton  and  woolen  goodi ....•  |14,831»efi8 

Cftrp<jUtig,  ingrain. 2 ,&92 , 000 

Car[ieting,  rag. , 604 ,  imiO 

Iloeiery , .       1 ,808, 160 


Book  and  periodical  publish iug,  cxoluaive  of  pftp«r 

bindintr,  and  printing , 81B»O0O 

Enok  binding,  blank-books,  ic 1 , 230 , UOO 

Papers 1 ,250,000 

Printing,  book  and  job,   1 ,  183 ,00<:> 

Newepapera,  daily  and  wetkly 1 ,  370 ,  000 

Anntial  value  of  bonkfl  and  newspapers .♦•,*.,...*. 

Clothing. . , ♦ , 

Sugar,  ri'finedf  o.nd  mohis,<^eB« . . . .  ^ 

Bre«rdf  craekers,  shi  pbread ..,,,. , , 

Booii  and  ahoes. • • ,  • 

Chemicals,  dy«-§tuira . » , , * 

Medicines I , , 

Moixjcco  and  fancy  leaf  ber ,  * 

Etigin#a,  Itnionioti vea^  stationery  ....*. 8 ,428 » (i(^} 

Machiuery 1,1>12,000 

Machiue  tuola S50,0tn:> 

Agricultural  implemento , ,...  600,000 

Cutlery  and  edgi;d  ttwda. , 277 ,000 

Steel  ftpringi*  and  ca^t 288  ^000 

Stovea  and  gratea ., ,       l,260,0O«J 

Sheet-iron  ware,  Ac 1 ,200,000 


$29,718,116 


6,851, 0(^0 
9,«^40,iXMt 
6,.V>0,omJ 
5,60O,O(NJ 
4,14IJKK^ 
B. 836,000 
U300,OtH> 
l,l5fi,00u 


b 


Tlie  total  product*  tn  1857  of  mannfacturing  induatry  in  Fbiladel- 

phiii  anjounted  to ,.,.,*..... 

Oi  leading  branched  in  the  vicinity  of  tihe  city. 


9,200,000 


1-15,348,788 
26,500,000 


Total... |ni.848.7»8 

2.-^IR0N  ROLLIXG-MILI^  AT  THE  SOUTH. 
From  a  report,  by  J.  H,  Steele  and  others^  on  the  subject  of  the  rolling  mill 
enterpdae,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  made  at  the  instance  of  tlie  iote  Southern  Goft- 
TentioD,  we  extract: 

Tlie  enterprising  gentlemen,  who,  with  their  capital,  fcre  establishiog  tli« 
Iron  Kolling-Mill  at  Atlanta^  do  as  much,  if  not  more,  in  the  opinion  of  yaur 
Coinmitti^4^  for  the  Souih,  a«  the  lucrehant  at  Norfolk,  Charleaiou,  or  Savannah, 
who  fits  out  hie  Ihousaud  ton  aleomer,  and  estobliahea  for  hia  house  «  direct 
trade  with  England,  France,  or  Germany.  And  howl  Th*!Y  give,  first,  em- 
ployment to  oae  hundred  and  fifty  men,  a  large  portion  of  wlioui  are  Mi*chftn- 
loe  akiUed  iu  their  wrt — men,  many  of  iheio,  with  families — and  all  of  whom, 
"  from  the  aweat  of  their  face-/*  and  with  their  own  strong  arma,  produce  niWwr 
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or  monrff^  »nd  ndd  to  the  wealtli  of  the  ctty  or  Stflte.  Tlie  Urgjer  portion  of 
their  t'lirnini^a  goes  to  the  m*^rchant.^  the  hiitehcr  fttiil  bflker^  and  rarely  doe* 
he — the  inechtioic  ihus  eiignged — expend  a  dollar  eave  in  the  comrimnity  wh«r« 
he  earna  it  He  tak<js  no  pleasure  trip  to  the  North;  he  uplands  no  mouey  ftt 
Northern  fashionable  watering  pluces!  Here,  then,  hy  the  Inhor  of  theae  Mit 
hundred  and  fifty  n:i€n,  Urgejy  over  one  lumdrei!  thousmid  dollars  p«r  AfiDum 
•re  enmfd  ruo^t  of  which  is  expended  in,  while  nil  of  it  helps  to  unrkh,  the 
community  where  their  lot  i^  amisU 

Second.^ — It  ia  coni|>utcd  that  those  Railroadjj  which  may  be  trihutarie^B 
thidt  "  Rrtlling-Mill  ?][itt'r|>nsev'*  annually  transmit  twelve  thou&iind  tons  of  old 
rail  to  the  North,  Ut  \w  ndled  into  new.  This*  ie  done  at  an  a vi; rage  coftt  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  tlitiufand  d^^HBrs;  or,  in  other  worda,  the  SoTith  hoa 
been  tributiirv  to  the  South  that  amount  p«r  anTium,  and  but  for  this  liolling- 
Mill,  or  one  like  it,  the  South  would  still  be  tributary  to  the  North  thalamount^ 
and  more  an  Soutbcru  Railroad**  extend^  In  all  the  future.  Here*  then,  hy  en* 
ternrlae  nnd  labor,  ntjarly  four  hundred  thbiieatid  dolbxi-a  per  animro,  are  retain- 
ed iiJ,  ari\m*Jif  produced^  to  advance  the  wealth  of,  the  Souths  besides  making 
her  Railrottda  indepemdenit  of  the  Northern  or  European  manufacturer. 

Third. — By  thk  enterprise,  encouragement  h  also  given  to  the  coal  luteresti 
in  our  Southein  moniitnin!* — iiitere«t^  that  [iromise  so  largely  to  ad  vain?  e  th% 
wealth,  while  they  promote  the  iuduatry  of  the  South,  The  Mill,  consuming 
fourteen  thou^^anif  ttms  of  coal,  at  an  average  cost  of  five  dollnra  per  ton,  givea 
to  the  coal  miners  a  »Qr^  customer  to  the  amount  of  seventy  thoueand  dollars 
per  annum,  all  of  which,  too,  ia  the  product  of  Sontherm  labor,  and  ia  expended 
ttt  home. 

Fourth. — To  the  other  iron  interesta  of  the  South,  and  of  Georgia,  especially 
wbertj  they  are  extensive,  (thauka  to  the  enter|>ri*e  of  the  Hon.  M.  A.  Cooper 
and  of  Dr.  J,  W.  Lewis,  present  Sii peri nt^iid cut  of  Oeorgia'a  great  State  work, 
the  We»*tern  4k  Atlantic  Railroad,)  this  Rolliiig*Mill  will  be  of  inealeulnhle  val- 
ue; a«  the  period  h  not  distant  when  iron  or<<,  or  a  combination  of  ores,  every 
variety  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  ii>ountaiwB  of  Georgia,  Tcnneacee,  Souta 
Carolina  and  x\lnbama,  will  enable  the  MilU  nt  Etowah  and  el8« where  aa  thej 
nii^y  he  eetabli-^htd  in  the  iron  mineral  regiorkg  of  thoae  State*,  to  furnish  a» 
iron  for  rail,  whith,  for  durabilitv  will  compare  fnvorably  with  the  be«t  in  tha 
"world.  The  iiurahiHt(f  of  iron  thus  mini u factored  iuduce«  your  committee  t« 
add  another  to  the  foregoing  fact*,  all  important  to  bo  considered  by  our 
Southern  Railroads,  and  all  LUterested  in  the  re-rolling  or  manufacture  of  iron 
iuto  railft. 

It  ia  thi»— that  the  '^Atlanta  Rolling-MilF  is  intended  only  for,  and  engagea 
Jn  no  other  buaineaa  than,  the  re*rolHng  of  old  rail,  or  manufacture  of  new  iroi 
into  railflp 
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OKIOnt    Of    EAILROADB    IM  THE    UNITED   STATXft — GREAT    LINIS^  OrSEATrOKB,    KXTStfT. 
£C0J(OMT,  COST,  RgftLTLTB^  ETC, 

Isi  order  to  confine  thia  article  within  the  limita  of  apace  allotted  to  it,  we  ema 
only  give  a  brief  nummary  of  the  preaeat  condition  of  rail  road  a  in  the  United 
Btstei^  together  with  a  few  etatiatics^  aihowinif  the  number  of  itulejs  In  o^icrar 
tton. 

In  the  conception  and  eonstruction  of  our  system  of  railroads,  there  was  ii# 
well  arrntigcd  plan  aa  to  the  connection  and  mutual  denendence  of  the  variona 
part^  Of  the  proper  relatione  of  the  main  line  to  the  branches.  The  result  ia 
that  the  system  is  imperfect  as  a  unit,  though  admirable  in  many  of  its  parta* 
Sufficient  foresight  waa  not  exercised  to  avoid  uselenji  expenditure  of  monej. 
Wa  have  many  roada  built  onlj'  in  rivalry  of  others — some  parallel,  otliera 
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hAvmg  the  same  terrnini,  Tlie  same  expenditure,  properly  ^ireeUd,  wtiiiJd 
Imvt;  givt^Q  us  a  comn!*ite  sy**^!^^*  with  fewer  iiiiUa  constructed,  but  of  iimor« 
duriibhj  chfliacter.  Tlie  waut  of  plan  ia  in  conBti<juenc«»  of  our  ayitera  having 
beou  built  by  States  not  Bepanited  by  topogmphJCttl  diviiions,  and  by  priral^ 
oompdnio*  having  a  view  more  to  immediiite  profit  than  to  tiie  future  euc«£«f 
of  and  connei^iion  with  tht>  «y»f^ni.  One  of  tne  greateat  reenlling:  evila  is  iHe 
^onetnut  break  of  gutigc,  which  makes  noccaaivry  the  freuiient  triinshipment  of 
both  paistngt  ra  and  frwight^  thereby  increaainff  cost  nnd  delay.  The  gungea  in 
common  us^e  comprise  from  four  feet  eightand  a-half  inchtjjs,  the  rhancf  width 
of  the  6 rat  **  trani-wflgfon,^'  which  the  first  "trnm-roada,"  were  made  to  ^  to 
four  feet  ten,  tive  and  six  feet — all  empirical  gnaijea^  and  each  having*  rcapec- 
ti^'e  merits^  which  were  ndvocated  by  their  introducer*.  Whatever  may  hiiVi 
been  these  claima,  it  i%  unfortunate  that  one  waa  not  unireraitlty  agireed  upon; 
and  there  h  no  ri^k  in  aaacrting  that  even  at  this  late  diiy,  the  saving  in  time 
to  pojiaengera,  and  in  injury  to  freight  dnring  five  ycara,  would  be  more  than 
an  <'t|iiivftlent  for  the  cost  of  all  the  neeesaary  changes  in  the  rolling  stock  and 
anperslrnctiire,  cousetjuent  od  the  ndoption  *>fa  common  guage, 

tiur  railroads  have  been  ao  much  indebted  to  fortuitoua  circumatan'^es  for 
their  position  and  relation  to  each  other,  that  the  principal  claim  to  a  aystcaj 
that  we  can  advance,  ia  based  on  the  neoesaitie*  of  a  younc  and  growing  coun- 
try, controlled*  of  course,  by  llie  topographical  divisions  ofthc  eonntry. 

The  atfna  of  our  first  railroada  were  to  open  an  outlet  for  the  jnoductsof  tht 
fertiltj  Wcsti,  and  to  g«t  access  to  the  interior,  as  the  'jjreat  market  for  the  for- 
eign imports,  and  ma iiufact vires  of  t!ie  Atlantic  Statea.  The  principal  reanlta 
are  the  four  great  trunk  lines,  which  are  the  boast  of  the  country,  and  which 
have  done  more  to  develop  tho  We«t  and  enrich  the  East  than  wi»  dreamed  of 
by  the  " enthusiaBt* **  who  were  followers  of  De  Wilt  Clinton.  Two  of  th« 
four  trunk  lines,  the  Ifew  York  and  Erie,  iind  the  Now  York  Central  RailroadHj 
directed  their  fir»t  slow  course  to  the  great  American  chnin  of  lakes,  expecting 
to  be  content  to  end  there,  and  not  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  an  inland  Aea^i 
But  with  the  aid  of  the  frosts  of  winter,  they  fouod "themselves  fit  rivals,  and 
have  ex  ten  tied  their  tines  with  auch  vigtjr  that  thebranehe84>f  the&ij  trunk  lines 
have  tapped  the  Miaeiseippi,  and  are  hastening  on  to  the  Pacific*  Their  con- 
nection writh  every  town  and  hamkt  in  the  MiMsiaaippi  Valley  ia  the  best  foun- 
dation for  a  continuation  of  the  progreaaive  pro^ponty  of  New  York.  The 
other  two  lines  Lhe  Pennsylvania  Central,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road?^ had  no  further  aim  than  to  pass  the  banier  of  the  Alleghanicfi,  and  Ibun 
receive  their  jiroapeiity  from  the  Uhio  Kiver.  But,  a  river  that,- according  to 
Joho  Randolph^  "was  dry  half  the  year,  and  froxen  the  other  half,"  was  not  a 
dependence;  and  now,  even  the  ilktisaiaHippi  river  ia  not  a  satisfying  end,  and 
already  the  Missouri  river  is  reached,  and  the  various  trunk  lines  are  engaged 
in  the  most  escitinj|  and  noblest  race  ever  witneaaed,  of  trying  to  be  first  to 
r*?ach  the  chorea  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

South  of  the  Ohio  river,  the  em\  and  west  trunk  linea  are  the  Virginia  Cen- 
tral and  the  Charleston  and  Memphis  Railroads.  These  roads,  in  conveying 
the  produce  of  the  interior  to  the  seaboard,  and  in  opening  the  West  for  set- 
tlement, form  n  much  niuie  insportant  part  of  the  system  than  the  roads  run- 
ning north  and  mmth,  and  having  as  thwir  principal  business  the  interchange  of 
the  products  of  the  North  and  South.  The  roads  running  north  and  aoutb  are 
divided  by  the  Alleghany  mouDtnina.  The  eostera  half  is  made  up  of  a  trunk 
road  ond  it«  branches,  running  parallel  to  the  sea  coast  from  Bangor  t<v Mobile, 
having  ut  present  but  one  ahort  break  in  Alabama.  The  freight  bu  si  ocas  of 
tlteae  roada  \a  necessarily  limited,  and  ci>nfined  principally  to  costly  freight^  »» 
the  coasting  trade  is  the  natural  carrier  of  heavy  freight.  The  pa^enger  busi* 
uee*  IB  the  principal  source  of  protit^  and,  as  these  roads  run  through  tlie  moet 
populous  sections  of  the  country,  they  have  ample  employment.  The  trunk 
road  wc'it  of  the  AUegh&ny  mountains  is  made  up  of  the  illinois  Central  and 
other  roads  in  the  Miseiaaippi  valley,  converging  to  the  month  of  the  Ohio 
river,  adding  to  the  yet  unfitiiahed  t*runk  road  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  These  roads,  until  latoly,  have  not  been  neeeeaary, 
ik4  the  Mi4&i^tpj)i  and  brant;lies  have  generally  atforded  all  the  internal  couuu a* 
luaation  necessary.     The  Interehangea  of  the  production  of  the  t^outh  ftnd 
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West,  HI] J  giving  rnpld  commuTik"{itii>n  ovor  llio  We&t,  mak^  the^e  roads  now  a 
iieee^ity*  We  tftn  see  then,  llmt,  not  wilhManding  the  want  of  unity  of  action 
from  the  firBt,  tbe  syatem  i*  g^raduftlly  b«eomiiig  more  perfectj  and  that  th« 
compjetioii  t»f  tlae  trurtk  lines  niuning  Wfst  to  the  Piicific^  ipill  not  hi  us  loeo 
Uio  jirond  bonet,  ihtit  we  can  now  trulj  make,  of  having  the  Doblest  Bjstem  of 
,  IBtcrDiil  iTiipri»veinenf.  in  the  world. 

To  make  a  clt'nr  exhibit  of  tlie  Qonatruction  of  railroad*  in  the  United  StAt«« 
at  different  periods^  we  give  a  tuble  showing  the  aggregate  number  of  milet 
■onatiueted  m  each  Stiite,  at  the  periods  of  1840^  1860  aoS  1867- 

Number  of  MiUf  of  Rmlroad  eonstmctfd  in  each  Stale  ai  the  periods  of  1840, 

1850  and  1857. 
a,,^  1840.  18B0.  18»7. 

^^^*^  Ml  lea.  Mll«a.  Milei. 

Maine , 1  a  176  474 

New  Hampshire 80»  6^ 

Vermont.,.,.. 243  556 

MaMftehiwcfta ,,,.144  1,005  1,286 

Rhode  Island. 60  50  101 

Connentieut 88  434  601 

New  York ..,,404  1,070  2,731 

New  Jersey 148  2Sl  629 

Pennsylvania. 662  98 1  2 ,  604 

Delaware t 16  16  120 

Ifuryknd 181  824  4130 

Virginia , . , 125  808  1 ,668 

North  Oonilina 63  308  612 

South  Cttrolina ,, 137  241  841 

fleorcrift. 185  609  1,187 

Kliirida , 64  128 

Alabama,,.... 46  113  640 

Miwiftsippi ' 60  484 

Lomfliatia. 40  86  266 

Texaa , ,.  101 

Mifwouri.. ..  217 

T^nnes^e .,  662 

Kentucky , 28  28  820 

«ibio._.. .,,, 291*  2,880 

Michigan «. ,.,.      ,.  844  664] 

Indiana; 86  1,662 

minob.... , 23  2,608 

Wlaconsin , .  688 

Iowa , .  266 

Oaliforma ..  ..  2S 

Total 2,167  7,365  26,107 

The  great^t  progre«a  tiaa  been  made  by  the  etgbi  Western  States ;  next*  br 
Uie  Southern  States;  while  the  Nortbeastero  States  have  made  but  trifling  aa-  ' 
ditions  to  their  public  works. 

18fiS»                1881.  luoreifie. 

HUM.              Hllea  MUt^^ 

6  Eastern  States -.8,465             3,676  110 

4  Mi^MIe       *' 6,238             5,700  462 

13  Southern  ''      ..,.,...•..,.,.. 6,206             6,304  1,154 

ij  Western    **      .....7,219            8,807  !,G8l 

Total 21,183  24,476  8,407 

Accordinj^  to  ibe»e  figures  the  average  eost  per  mile,  would  only  amonnt  ta 
$U0,0O0,  whereas  experience  proves  that  ^H5,iXK>  is  nearer  the  truth.  Aseumiog 
Uiis  e8timatt>,  tlie  total  eofet  ol  the  36,000  inilirs  when  finished,  woiild  amoiist  to 
$1,260,000,000. 


OoftiDg.  Per  wAlm^ 

30  Roiida  in  New  York ftSO/KKt.OOO        |i6»844 

88      "       "  Jkla^iftcliijsetta , 60jX>U,(H}u  44,483 

12      "       "   Soutk  rtud  We«t , 60,0tXI,OUO  45,653 

It  \e  e»tiniatei]  tknt  at  lecist  thrce'fourths  of  the  money  which  has  been  el^ 
fiendi^!  upon  railrojids  in  this  country  hrw  been  furnished  by  o«r  cituens,  and 
tile  remainikr  (chiefly  for  bundrs)  hjii»  been  obUined  from  foreign  inve^menta. 

In  concbisiun,  we  niay  ndd,  that,  in  reviewing  the  nrogreas  of  railroade  in 
the  Uijited  8tateft,  their  effect  upon  the  pron^ierity  of  the  country,  and  their 
future  pro?p«ctft  are  tnurh  beyond  the  wildest  dreftin*  of  the  originatord  of  th« 
•Viitem.  The  number  of  niiloa  built  from  the  beginning  of  railroad  histciry  in 
the  year  1828  to  the  year  1840,  wiw  2^107*  Fitnn  IbiO  tu  1850  was  5*188 
inile*»»  From  1850  ty  1B57,  18.752  iriilea.  At  the  present  time  New  York  hat 
over  11  percent.  i4  the  total,  aud  ranka  next  to  lllinoie  in  number  of  mlleA. 
The  t^itnl  cnst  cvf  the  2t>JK>«>  miles  uow  built  i«  cstitjittted  iit  !|^U2o,<i<>U,0<W;  and 
if  tile  rtiilt^  hnil  been  laid  with  iron,  the  production  of  home  inaQofaiTtures,  and 
of  don*eaiie  labor,  it  would  have  been  trie  most  productive  invcatuient  to  our 
proaperity  that  our  country  ever  made. 

To  show  the  rank  that  we  take  among  other  countries  in  regard  to  the  Dum- 
ber of  mileii  bnilt,  we  give  the  following  iuinmarj^  showing  the  number  of 
mile*  and  the  cost  njf  the  railroads  of  every  country  in  the  world.  It  will  bt 
poen  that  the  UnitL'd  Stales  ha*  over  56  p«r  cent  til  the  number  of  miles,  and 
has  expanded  25  per  oenl  of  the  total  cosL 

Comparative  CoU  of  Railroads  in  operation,  in  1858, 

Eapltftb  Old  I  la  CMtp«r 

MtleA.  Bollan.  Mfle. 

United  States 26 ,000  920,04.>0,0OO  |IS5 .000 

Great  Britain 8,297  1,487. 91  fl.4lM)  170.000 

Frftuce 4.0JJ8  61H,118,*lir5  152,000 

Gennanj ...♦  3/213  228,OCm:i,OoO  71.0<K> 

Pniseift I.2U0  145,0(;m1/mk)  OS^OOO 

Belgium 1.095  ll8.500,fwH)  flO.OOO 

British  ?i*uvince« 823  418,000,000  6o,0O<> 

Cuba S59  16,1W.000  45.000 

r»iianitt 47  7 ,000,(XtO  150,000 

South  America flO  4.500,CmjO  75.000 

RuBAiJi. 422  42 .000 ,000  100,000 

Sweden .., 75  7.500,000  100,000 

Italy. 170  17  ,000,000  1(H). OOO 

Spain. 60  6,0o0,0tHl  lor>.000 

Africa IS  3JO0.0OO  125,000 

India..,. 100  16,000,000  150,O0il 

ToUL 46,074  $3,655,835,416         |80.000 

l^American,  Mnckant, 
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THE  UKIVERSITY  OF  TOE  SOUTH. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Inptitution,  held  at  Be«nhet  a 
Springs,  Tt^nn.,  the  subject  of  the  loeation  at  Sewanee,  was  again  elaborately 
discussed  and  favorably  pronouneed  upon  l>y  an  almoat  unaniiooua  vote*  A 
Committee  to  nd dress  tlie  people  of  the  South  was  raii?ed,  at  the  head  of  which 
u  Bishop  Elliott,  and  another  committer  to  digest  a  oonatitution.  by-laws,  and  ^^m 
%  general  scheme  of  organization.     The  last  named  committee  conaifita  of  Bishop     ^Hl 
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Elliott,  Polk,  ADti  Eutledge,  Drs,  Levy  ond  The,  Meaen.  Gregg,  Fogg,  FaiibAnH 
and  Cooper: 

"Sewane*?,  cm  tlie  CumberlAnd  mcnintaina,  the  lotjaliiy  f elected,  id  one  poB- 
lessing  every  oBtnral  wcivftiitag©  md  attraction,  and  eueceptibl*?  of  the  highest 
degree  of  iiuprovemetit  for  the  mirfH)«ea  deHigned. 

"'Instead  of  being  a  bleak  and  barren  mountain  top,  n»  migfit  be  smppo&ed,  it 
if  riitb«'i'  an  elevat«d  plateau,  about  six  hundred  ft^et  above  tlm  eurtou riding 
table  lands,  ranching  from  0ve  to  twenty-liTe  or  thirty  miles  in  width,  and  eJE* 
tending  through  the  entire  State  of  Tenneaaee  towardo  Keutucky,  along  whkh 
a  railroad  iniii^iit  readily  be  built. 

**It  commands  the  most  varied  and  beaiitirul  pro«peot«  on  every  aide. 

"The  soil  k  a  •andy  loain,  admirably  adopted  to  gardening  and  amall  form* 
log  piir[ioat*«.  The  surface  Ia  bi?autifully  undulating,  well  wooded  and  watered, 
covi'red  with  a  rich  v«>rdure  of  grasR,  and  on  vVery  hand  presenting  the  inoBb 
attractive  ttite*  for  buildiog.  It  aboundi?  in  spriiigi?  of  the  bept  frve-sloiie  and 
chalybeftte  waters.  On  the  liide  of  the  mountain  ore  valuable  quarries  of  sand 
and  liijiestone,  and  inexhaustible  quautitita  of  excellent  iJoiDcr  for  building 
purpoiea. 

"The  healthfulne!»  of  this  plateau^  as  proved  by  a  larpe  and  varied  map  of 
facta,  extendini^  tlirfiugh  a  period  of  many  yean«,  i*  esitabliahed  beyond  all  ques- 
iion.  It  may  be  sriid  with  truth,  to  be  very  reinaikable^  and  has  been  so  re* 
garded  frt»m\he  first  settlement  of  that  region. 

**Tho  atinuspbcre  is  singularly  dry  and  bracing.  Here,  therefore,  is  to  b« 
found  the  pure  and  bracing  climate  of  a  Mortheru,  in  a  S^jqlhern  latitude.  A 
climate  trrf-atly  mo  iitied,  too,  aatotheexce^iiverigoi'*  of  more  Northern  region*, 
of  almur*t  pHrpetuai  ice  and  cold.  Above  all  malarious  inlliiein'oj,  this  delight- 
ful retreat  will  offer  its  attractions  to  the  peojjie  on  the  t^iuiuthern  Allantie,  the 
Gulf  and  the  Missifisippi,  for  their  sons,  where  they  nia\^  atudy  without  any  in- 
terrupt iou  from  enervating  causes ;  »i*d  for  lheni«elvea  ^uriug  the  wai^ting  heata 
of  summer.  Many  will  doubtleu  make  it  a  p^rmanetit  home.  A  Inrge  and 
highly  cultivated  society,  therefore,  may  be  expected  to  grow  up  around  the 
Universiiy,  so  as  to  form,  with  the  elements  which  the  itifiUtution  itself  will 
contain,  one  of  the  most  attractive  centrei*  of  social  union  at  the  South, 

"To  cooduee  to  thi*  desirable  end»  Sewanee  is  already  accessible  by  railroad* 
afid  will  become  more  and  more  so.  Il  is  within  thirty&ix  hours  travel  of 
almost  everj^  part  of  theSouthwei^t  j  about  fifty  live  miles^northweftt  of  Chntta* 
ocioga  ;  six  miles  froni  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Raihuitd,  on  the  TrVV'tittTj-n 
Outnberland  Slope;  it  is  only  about  twenty  miles  di=itant  from  Stephetison, 
where  the  Chcirle^tiui  and  Memphis  Kailroad,  that  great  Irnnk  of  fcsoulh western 
travel,  pours  in  it^  hurklred^  daily.  Uthcr  roads  which  are  being  builtj  or  pro- 
jected, will  complete  the  net- work  of  feedei'ft  from  ev^ry  quarter*  A«  to  ae^ 
eMslbility,  then,  nothing  will  be  wanting.  And  with  the  natural  attractiooa 
which  that  region  noseessea,  not  surpassed  by  any  otiierin  the  countr^^and  the 
attractions  which  tne  University  itself  will  present  to  our  jn'ople,  it  is  destined 
to  become  their  great  soeial  and  educational  centre.  That  this  is  needed  to 
asaitnilate  our  diverse  element  a  and  bring  tliem  into  intimate  retationahip.  none 
ean  deny.     And  how  else  it  can  be  so  sueceaafuliy  accomjdished,  it  would  be  ', 

difficult  to  conjecture," 

The  people  of  the  South  will  hail  with  pleasure  the  announcement  of  what  j 

haa  been  done  in  regard  to  this  great  Central  University,  whose  mission  in  the  ( 

future  must  be  prei^nant  with  unnumbered  advantages  to  the  rising  generation.  I 

The  amotinti.  that  have  been  contributed  by  public  spirited  citizens  in  all  of  j 

tha  States  are  beyond  expectation,  and  the  success  of  the  movement  may  bo  | 

now  regarded  m  demoastrably  eertaiu.     We  shall  continue  to  chronicle  its  ad*  i 
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PIOSEERS  OF  THE  SOCTHWEST. 

NO.  L 

MATJNSEL  WHITE,  OF  LOmSIAXA, 

It  \»  oar  intention  lopuMlih  a  *er!e*  oflarleT  Mo|fnii>blwi  of  the  mtm  who  hare  bf>eii  l 
Active  In  CTU'niSng  Boathwestern  •PUUmt^nl  anfi  (riffastry,  as  pkmvvn^  wholLor  IItIq^  ck 
iltiad  ;  and  we  Hthsill  be  tnoet  pl(^Aaed  to  rec^ivi.'  rutitribiUionfl  fur  the^erk'n  from  prmcUcal  potiiL 
There  1»  n  rleh  flelil  of  btaifraplilcxil  fncSiIpnt  throa|Ehr>ijt  the  Stuless  of  T^^xon,  AJab&mA,  Mtfr- 
elaslppl,  LtMibiuan,  innl  cjlher*  of  Itie  Boutliwes^  wElch  oafplit  la  he  explored. 

The  f'lllowiniaf  was  prepared  at  tbd  tmlance  of  no  cmlnenl  iirtiftl,  whu  is  now  cngaced  upon 
ft  painting  which  ehull  rvj»re^oat  tht?  ttanv  in  th«  Coarl-IIouta  of  Ni-w  OHtfans,  when  Gen. 
J&cknon  wna  heliig  eentcneod  by  Judge  Dorainitjue"  H«1L  Tnitbftil  x^jrlralU  of  all  ihm 
leading  perwmagc^s  then  pro-scnt  urn  \nXti>nf\e4^  andi  an  eti^rarlnfr  w\\\  afU^rwarda  be  tnado  from 
ttio  pletaro.    A  series  of  btograpble«  are  to  ftocompAnj  tlie  portralL— <EDrroa.X 


Among  the  few  survivors  of  the  bat- 
tie  of  New  Orleans^  which  did  sa  iniii'li 
to  ek'Vftte  oor  militury  eUnrncter  find 
eftUbliih  the  capacilj  of  our  peoj^de  l^ 
tneet  and  rtpel  invasion — let  it  eom^? 
from  whfttpv^^r  source — is  Maunsel 
White,  of  Luiiiaiana. 

This  veteran  citizen  ho^  at  the  pre- 
Bent  moment,  very  nearly  attaitied  bis 
eightieth  year,  though  iii  full  pos^e^- 
Biou  of  all  of  hh  roentnl  and  |)bysical 
powers,  and  with  mueh  of  tbnt  s^pirit. 
and  enterpnae  which  charftcterixea  hia 
eventful  life. 

Born  in  Ireland,  and  springing  from 
ft  family  which  tFacea  itapBdigreeboDop- 
ably  imrk  to  the  days  of  the  Protector, 
Col.  White  rca«bed  the  United  States 
when  (iiiite  a  youth — repaired  to  tlie 
great  We«t,  and  descended  the  Mif^wia- 
feippi  to  New  Orleans,  making  h'n  fir&t 
appearance  in  that  city  in  1800.  The 
city  Wfta  then,  in  faet^  but  a  respectable 
village,  ftod  BcatteringsettlemeBta  only 
were  to  be  found  on  the  illasisj?lppi  or 
Obio  rivers,  now  the  theatre  of  so  much 
active  life  and  enterprise* 

The  ncooupt  which  be  gives  of  thU 
visit  to  New  Orleana,  in  a  letter  pub- 
llahed  in  1845,  ia  quite  intcreMting. 
8tcamboata  being  then  unknown^  he 
de^ceiidt'd  tlie  Mj»fii«aippi  from  Louis- 
ville, Willi  a  jmrty,  in  Hat  boats  making 
the  voyage  in  »ixly  days!     He  »ay«: 

**T>ie  population  of  New  Orleane  wat 
rated  at  that  time  about  eix  thouaand^ 
inoltiding  blacks  and  whites.  There 
was  not  to  be  »een  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  froui  the  foot  of  the  roptds  to  the 
moulht  bnt  a  small  aettlernent^  called 
Red  Banks;  another  called  Yellow 
Banks,  Fort  Mat^sae,  and  a  cabin  below 
the  rock  and  cflve.  From  the  mouth  ot 
the  Mi«diftfli[>pi  to  BayJU  Sara  and  Point 
Cbtt'Ot  on  the  right,  Browo4iurgb, 
Na(chex,  and  Adams  on  the  left,  were 
%ll  of  buoiiin  habitation  that  were  Been 

UL  you  arrived  at  Pointi.^  Couple  and 


the  coast  All  the  rest  waa  a  dreary 
waste,  over  which  the  bear  and  tha 
crocodile  held  their  awaj%  unless  intef- 
1  upted  by  the  oceasional  e^journ  of  an 
Indian  tribe," 

Becoming  at  once  activeW  engaged 
in  co^mmerclal  pursuita,  Ool.  Whit^  ooo- 
titiucd,  for  almost  half  a  ccntur}',  to 
hold  a  place  among  the  mo»t  reapeet^ 
abltj  mercbantfl  of  New  OrleactA.  In 
the  zenith  of  it§  prosperity,  no  homn 
was  wider  known  thronghout  the  val- 
ley of  the  Misfiisstppi ;  and  in  no  period 
of  ita  hbtofy  was  it^  credit  or  character 
tarnifthed  by  a  breath.  The  word  of 
Maun&el  White  waa  bis  bond  I  Tba 
result  of  tbi»  prosperotif  comnieroe  waa 
the  acoumultttion  of  an  immense  estata, 
reaching,  at  one  period,  nearly  two 
nnllions  of  dollars.  As  nothinje*;.  bow- 
ever,  cfin  be  more  uncertjiin  than  tha 
fortunes  of  men  engaged  in  active  bu- 
siness, the^e  accnmtilationa  have  been 
rednctid  to  a  moderate^  but  still  ampla 
fortune,  by  a  aeries  of  losses,  which 
brought  the  house  to  the  verge  of  bank* 
ruptcy  after  the  withdrawal  of  its  bead 
from  the  control.  The  writer  of  thit 
sketch  well  remembers  the  noble  forti- 
tude and  Eonmn  virtue  which  were  exr 
hibited  by  CoL  White,  when  offering 
over^B^MViOO  worth  of  property  for  tha 
satisfaction  of  the  commercial  creditors! 
With  ordinary  men  such  reverses  must 
have  crushed  and  overwhelmed;  bnl 
with  him,  elnstieity  and  fuith  survived 
the  shock.  Jnanote,  toa  friend.  Ha 
wrote : 

■*I  am  now  working  silently,  and  I 
think  surely,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
my  views,  viz:  the  paymynt  of  all  tha 
debts  due  of  the  late  ^rm,  and  the  eol« 
lection  of  the  debts  due  to  them.  Full 
of  confidence  in  my  own  integrity,  and 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  I  made  np 
my  mind  to  bring  every tlnt>g  I  bad 
laader  the  himmer*    The  result  is  thai 
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p«&ce  of  mlud  wliieli  DO  merely  worldly 
proaperity  coiilil  ever  give." 

If  we  had  tho  materinld  fur  a  full 
biography*  it  would  hardly  be  oece&aa- 
ry  ill  New  0  fie  ana,  where  CoL  White  is 
■o  well  known,  to  write  it^  He  wusat  &n 
early  period,  n  tnernLer  of  council,  flnd 
head  of  the  Finance  Committee,  mid  in 
that  capneity  nug^est^d  the  pliia  which 
htis  worked  so  w«tll  of  making  property 
contribute  to  the  expeiwesof  pa^^ing  the 
itreetA,  and  ako  a  plun  Ajr  protecting 
the  city  from  inundation.  Had  the 
latter  been  adopted^  the  snbaeqnent 
iu security  &od  lusaea  of  the  eity  would 
have  b«en  prevented.  Aa  bead  of  the 
FloatiGe  Committee,  he  waa  succeeded 
by  our  late  worthy  citi/.en,  Samuel  J. 
PeterSj  to  whom  he  point^'d  out  treasu- 
ry errors,  which  that  gentlt?man  with 
characteristic  zeal  investigated,  expos- 
ing in  the  retult  some  very  serioua  de- 
folcfttions.  In  1846,  he  waa  fleeted  to 
the  State  Senat*  from  the  Pariah  of 
Plaqiternitie*,  and  served  during  four 
years,  occupying  prominent  positions 
on  the  Coranikteea  of  Finance  and  Com- 
merce, and  verj*  fre<juently  the  Presi- 
dency, pro  f^^7/JL,  of  the  boJy.  lie  waa 
Mpowtid  by  Govenior  John*on  one  of 
t£a  adoiiDiatrAtors  of  thti  State  Univer- 
aity^  and  served  for  several  yeara  very 
faithfully  and  hah i d no i idly,  donating 
bberally  t*>  the  iDi^titution, 

Tlie  proctical  knowledge  and  busi- 
ness capacities  of  Cul.  White,  rendered 
him  a  most  lEtvaluable  ruember  of  the 
University  Board,  and  to  bis  careful 
financial  ruanaj^ement  may  be  attribute 
ed,  in  great  part,  the  existence  of  the 
handsome  structure  on  EarunneStr*it»t, 
Hia  d<*nfttion  to  the  University  of  a 
large  number  i>f  lots  in  th»>  lower  part 
of  the  city,  for  the  estublirthment  of  u 
Profe*ioi-»ljip  of  Commercei,  will,  we 
hare  DO  doubt,  eveainally  be  made  pro- 
ductive, when  the  views  of  the  donor 
will  be  fully  carried  out,  as  explained 
in  hi^  letter  to  the  Board  of  tlie  datt' 
28th  January,  1S48: 

"  My  object  19  to  eecure  an  endow- 
ment for  a  chair  of  Commerce,  Public 
Economy,  and  Statistiea,  in  the  Uni- 
Ter»ity*  Tlie-*e  mattei-s  tiave  not^  to 
far  as  I  am  informed,  been  made  the 
subject  of  especial  ?f  ndy  in  any  of  the 
Jostitutions  of  this  country  or  in 
Europe,  The  States  of  the  German 
Zoll-Verein,  indeed,  as  we  learn  by  the 
foreign  mail  of  to-day«  constitute  an' 
^Eccption,  aa  they  intend  a  *  Commer- 1 


cial  University/  for  merebonts^  manu> 
fftcture*,  and  commercial  lawyers. 

**It  will  be  the  proud  ^tiiif action  of 
Jfew  Orleans  to  have  taken  the  lead  of 
all  other  commercial  cilir^s  of  Ihe 
world  in  this  tn otter,  and  it  may  be 
confidently  affirmed  that  this  impor- 
tant department  of  knowledge  could 
be  prosecuted  with  higher  suecea**  and 
efficiency  in  no  other  city.  To  her^ 
commerce  i*  the  all  and  all  of  prospe- 
rity, and  she  the  spontaadoua^  youthrul, 
yet  vigoroua  offspring." 

During  the  tfivosion  of  Louisiana  by 
the  British,  CoL  White,  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  city  volunteer  companiei, 
repaired  to  the  standard  of  Gen.  Jaclc- 
flon,  and  was  present  in  most  of  th© 
engogemeota  which  conferred  so  muoh 
honor  upon  that  officer,  and  upon  our 
gallant  citizen  soldiery.  Geneial  .lack- 
son  ^  to  the  close  of  his  life,  remembered 
kindly,  and  often  odverted  to  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  him — there  having 
sprung  up  on  the  hattle-field  an  ac- 
quaintance between  them  which  ripen- 
ed into  friendship  long  and  uninterrupt- 
ed. Perhaps  one  of  the  very  lost  let- 
ters written  by  the  old  hero  was  to  Cob 
White.  We  have  seen  this  letter,  and 
many  others,  which  breathe  sentimenta 
of  the  highest  esteem  and  afTeetion. 

A  more  convincing  proof  still  of  tise 
estimation  which  Gen*  datkson  enter- 
tained for  him,  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  Col  White  waa  made  one  of 
the  CommiasLonerfl  who  were  sent  soon 
after  the  battle,  to  negotiate*  with  Ad- 
miral Cockburn  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  a  restitution  of  slaves^ 

The  Colonel's  reminiscenses  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  at  and  near  New  Orlimne 
during  the  memorable  period  of  1814, 
'15,  arc  of  the  most  interesting  character, 
and  are  given  with  great  vividness  in 
conversations  with  his  friends.  The  bat^ 
tie  was  fought  in  immediate  proximity 
to  the  family  seat  of  Gen.  De  la  Ronde, 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  General 
Jackson,  and  wboee  daughter  OoL 
White  married.  Among  the  prisoners 
was  a  Capttiin  in  the  British  service, 
who  being  wounded,  was  nursed  and 
watched  over  with  brotherly  affection 
at  the  residence  of  CoL  W»  On  lii&  re- 
turn to  health,  he  vfns  furnished  with 
the  means  of  returning  to  his  home ; 
and  an  affectionate  correspondence  wai 
the  result*  which  lasted  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century-  learning  long  ofter wards, 
that  pccuuiory  distresses  im pended  over 
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this  officer,  and  that  n  large  fnmily  was 
dependent  upon  liim,  Col,  T^hito, 
through  a  owincM  correspondent, 
«au8e^  all  of  the  mortga^ea  whirh 
hnng  aver  his  eetatti  to  be  Bntisfied. 
Wik^  ev^r  (finny  more  gerierou*  f  Does 
the  <Je*t^rt  of  war  present  often  sufb 
an  onsiB  n&  thb  i 

Col.  White  u'a«  alao  the  friend  and 
•orre^pondent  for  maDj  ye^ra  of  Geme- 
ral  ZtK'hary  Tuylor,  «ud  was  the  ac- 
quftiiitatiee  of  hia  boyhood.  Impelled 
by  the  streitfrth  of  hiu  early  personal 
friendship,  and  having  faith  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  old  soldier,  and  in  hi» 
Southern  blt>od,  he  sepflrnted  from  hia 
party  in  eupportinf;^  him  for  the  Piei*i- 
aent'3'.  To  Ihii  net  in  part^  may  be 
attributed  bis  witbdrawal  afterwards 
from  public  life.  It  ie  but  just  to  hiiit^ 
howuvtr,  to  Bay  that  in  the  result  of 
General  Taylor*a  adoiitiiatratioii  and 
polir'v  he  found  caut'e  fur  groat  chagrin* 

Tlieeourjie  of  Col.  White  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Louisiana  ttventuati'd  in  the 
defeat  of  Mr  81  id  el  L  and  the  election 
of  the  Hon.  Pierre  Soul6  to  the  Luiled 
States  t^enate,  thus  opening  to  that 
«uiincnt  citizen  a  political  career  which 
he  haa  run  with  »ignnl  abibty. 

Col  W*  may  difttiuctly  be  classed  as 
helonging  to  what  Ib  popularly  called 
the  '*  Young  American/' or  **progre&- 
•ive**  school  His  feelings  are  as  youth- 
ful as  those  of  any  ^tripling,  lie  be- 
lieves in  extending  the  domain  of  lib- 
erty»  aud  flj-mpathi-ea  with  those  all 
over  the  worlds  who  are  engaged  in 
tlie  work.  His  pnrse  has  often  b«en 
at  their  service*  lie  belitjvea  in  acijui- 
riug  Cuba,  nympatliiee*  with  the  cnuse 
of  Walker  in  ^iicaragoa,  and  would  go 
for  the  whole  of  Mexico  to-morrow,  if 
that  question  were  raised  in  his  prea- 
ence.  With  the  South  are  hi*  wriole 
heart  and  affections.  He  would  atrikc* 
the  blow  to-day  for  her  regeiit^rntion. 
He  looks  upon  the  aggre^ions  of  the 
North  aa  deeply  huinilitttiric;  to  us.  aud 
as  not  likely  to  he  arrested  by  any  tiring 
ihort  of  a  direct  interposition  of  lieuven, 
or  dixnnioii,  lie  thinks  ihat  the  South 
can  never  maiutJiTn  her  i*treiigth  except 
by  the  opening  of  new  sources  of  sup- 
ply of  labor,  and  thus  favoi-s  tlieubive 
trade.  These  are  bold  but  honei*t  poai- 
tiouB  and  views,  and  they  linve  carried 
hiui  to  several  of  our  l^njlhern  conven- 
tiona.  Ko thing  but  the  highest  pat- 
riotism could  have  impelled  his  attitivd- 
ftnce,  at  auch  extitfine  age,  upon  the  re- 
■?«nt  Montgomery  Convention^  where 


he  was  honored  with  a  vice  preRidonfi 
chair,  and  where  we  had  the  pleaaur* 
of  shaking  him  cordially  by  the  haod, 
aod  reealling  many  old  a»socialiona. 

CoL  White  is  at  present  one  of  th« 
largest  sugar  plantei's  of  lAUiit^iana.  Hia 
estate,  about  forty  miles  below  I^ew 
tlrleanft,  k  one  of  the  moat  beautifal 
and  exteneive  on  the  whole  Misaiaaippi 
eoa3t>  It  ia  in  the  highest  state  of  im- 
prove ui  en  I,  and  ba*  upon  it  about  two 
hundred  ftlavea.  Order  and  ayatem 
health  and  contentment  reign  through- 
out its  limits.  Genuine  and  moat  iixk- 
affected  hospitalities  erown  its  hoard. 

In  all  the  purposes  of  pub  lie  iuiprovo- 
ment  and  refurm  whi",h  for  the  pa^t  few 
years  have  been  attractiug  ao  much 
attention  in  New  Orleans,  no  one  was 
more  etih'ghtened  and  active  than  CoL 
White.  As  President  of  one  of  tht 
Railroad  Conventiona,  and  aa  chftimuui 
of  the  Executive  Committee  after warda, 
his  course  gave  the  moat  enlire  aatia- 
fiiction,  aud  was  highly  eommeuded. 
Had  not  hnaneittl  reverses  eome  upon 
him  at  this  juncture,  his  sub^ripiiona 
to  public  improvcmenta  would  hftve 
equaled  that  of  any  citizen  of  Louiti- 
ana.  He  waa  an  early  and  conaisteot 
advocate  of  the  consolidation  of  lh« 
MunicipalitiBa,  and  supported  the  now 
constituiion  of  the  State  aa  a  m^aaur^ 
indiapeijRable  to  her  prosperity,  though 
reijuiring  many  amendments. 

The  charities  aud  good  offices  ofOoL 
White  have  been  numerous  and  mwaj 
there  are  who  w*iU  treasure  hia  mem- 
ory long  after  his  place  ahall  have  be- 
come vuid  among  us.  It  ia  not  fitting 
to  mention  thern  here.  To  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  he  haa  been  at  all  timet 
a  liberal  benefactor.  Young  men  «n- 
tering  upon  life  and  exhibiting  merit 
have  seldom  appealed  to  him  without 
the  moat  hearty  and  geaerona  reaponM&. 
(Jor  personal  knowledge  oovera  many 
such  inatances.  It  may  be  aaid  witn 
truth,  that  in  a  long  life  be  haej  aided 
lu  build  up  rather  than  impair  the  for- 
tunes and  tlie  hopes  of  all  with  whom 
he  hai  l>een  eonuected.  If  ingratituda 
hoa  sometimea  been  the  returu  for  «neh 
ofRcefli  it  ia  but  the  common  lot  of  hu- 
man ity,  though  with  him  this  has  not 
idwfljs  been  the  retuni..  Our  worthy 
citizen  hiia  h»ng  experienced,  ami  w« 
hope  long  will  experience  that — 

'*  Whut  nothinf^  earlhlj'  f^vea  or  caa  dealrof, 
The  »au1*a  trnXm  vun&hint:  aud  Lbe  tiearirdljerfi 
li  vlnue^a  |»rko.*' 
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In  odr  kit  we  adverted  to  a  eum- 
mer  excursion  to  Berkley  and  the 
irther  Virginia  Spring*,  Leaving  tlie 
former  we  return  to  IIari-kr's  Feret, 
on  tlie  line  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railrofni,  exchange  cm?,  and  are 
in  two  or  three  hours  at  Winchester* 
Ujirper'a  Ferrj  is  a  point  on  the  Polo- 
mac  where  aome  of  the  earlioBt  ex- 
perimenLB  tn  ateam  navi^tion  were 
made,  and  ie  thesiteofextenaive  manii- 
faotories  of  United  Btaten  arma^  and  of 
otiier  puldiu  work^.  The  Kcenerj  here 
is  acknoT^'led^ed  to  equal  in  (jfrandetir 
anythiiif^  on  the  Continent,  "  t^n  your 
ripjht,"  says  Mr  Jeffti-»yn,  "eomea  the 
Shcnnridoith,  having  ranged  along;  the 
foot  of  the  mountain**  n  huodred  miles  to 
•ei»k  a  vent ;  on  yonrlertapproacheatiie 
Potomac,  ill  qne»t  of  a  passage  also.  Jo 
the  momyiit  of  their  junction,  they  rueh 
togt'thL*r  Hgnin^^t  the  m*^iiutaint  rend  it 
asunder  and  pasA  uJT  to  the  aetL" 

A  fatigniuj^  stay:!?  ride  from  Winches- 
ter of  about  ninety  mdes  carries  ua^  on 
this  route  (our^olf  tiiul  companion,  In 
conBideratioi*  of  tlie  exhaustion  of  auch 
a  ride„  fores wear^  all  ambiMou  to  gaze 
npon  scenery  ajjjsiin,  exeejit  from  the 
window  nf  a  railroad  car)  through  the 
iplondid  valley  of  the  i^henandoab  to 
Stnnnton.  Here  we  take  the  train 
whieli  has  come  on  fmni  Alexandria 
and  Iticbmond*  and  are  eioon  at  Jackson 
river,  the  preuent  terminuH.  of  the  CeJ3- 
tral  railroad.  With  fifteen  miles  of 
staging  Caluhan'ii  ia  reached.  A  night':^ 
POBt — nn  early  start^ — another  fitYeen 
mileit,  and  we  are  *^eated  at  the  brpflfefast 
table  of  the  White  Sulphur  Hprings. 

Thiuga  have  a^inmcd  a  p!ia»e  so  entire- 
ly new  at  the  WuiTK  Sulpiiitr  SraiNOS 
Uie  present  Meaj^oii,  that  the  votaries  of 
health  atid  pleaiure»  who  armtially  on 
the  wing,  have  found  renting  place 
here,  can  i^carcely  at  firj*t  recognize 
their  familiar  haunt  Tlie  spirit  of 
change  has  come  over  everything,  hut 
not  always  change  for  the  better  llie 
new  company  who  have  recently  pur* 
chatted  and  entered  npion  posAeaaion, 
have  scarcely  yet  had  more  than  breath- 
ing time  to  carry  out  their  great  plans 
of  iniprovcincnt.  Another  year  will 
•how  bravely  beyond  a  doubt  for  their 


?ikill  and  enterprise.  Almost  everything 
ia  to  be  done  ;  many  of  the  utrikrng  de- 
fee  te  in  the  architecture  of  theenormoaa 
brick  pile  which  haa  been  reared  for 
the  main  hotel  mtiat  be  remcilied^  and 
it  imust  emerge  from  ita  present  rude 
condition.  Shade  trees  most  be  thickly 
wet  out;  gra»  plats  and  garden  plata,  t 
winding  and  graded  waik^^  and  even 
}&U  d'ean  must  occupy  the  wide  and 
picture gque  arena,  which  Is  now  arid 
and  Rjm-dcorchcd  as  the  Arab  deserta, 
though  encomnattsed  and  embraced  bj 
mountain*  whjcli  kiu  the  »ky  at  every 
points  A  vaat  ftwimmlug  poo],  a  capa- 
cious reading-room,  a  more  iiHmeroil» 
array  of  cottages,  or  what  wonkl  be  aa 
well  if  not  better,  *ome  four  or  five  in- 
dependent hotels,  after  the  fashion  of 
Saratoga,  added  to  other  things  will 
nlaea  the  White  Sulphur  very  far 
beyond  any  sindlar  resort  in  the  world. 
The  nre*tent  company  It  a*  or  can  eon- 
trol  the  capital  for  alfof  thin,  nnd  what 
a  Jield  opene  upon  them.  In  the  very 
heai^of  the  coontr3\  and  with  ita  rail- 
road system,  opening,  or  promising  toon 
to  open,  every  section  of  the  &onth,  the 
eaet  or  the  west  aivd  north,  directly  to 
ita  doors,  how  many  lluftwiands  iitid  even 
tens  of  thouFand&slmtl  s-eek  refiitre  from 
the  burning  cities  in  it*eo«d  and  chivrm- 
ing  «hndea,  and  what  ht^nith-giving 
draughts  shall  be  imbibed  from  vis  p&- 
rentdal  fountains  I 

The  site  of  theee  spring*  wae  original- 
ly the  hunting  grouude  of  the  Sbaw- 
necji,  but  waft  po  ten  ted  about  the  tim« 
of  the  revolution,  by  the  ancestor  of 
t'^e  late  proprietor,  IMr  CaldwelL  Ai 
early  qh  17Sa,  log  cabins  were  ereeted 
fur  visitors,  but  not  yotil  1818,  wert 
many  improvements  undertaken.  Th« 
Spring  which  h  so  rieldy  en1phure4» 
is  of  the  tcmneratnre  of  Gti''  at  all  Hcaaoni 
and  yields  about  86  gallons  per  minute. 
**  It  Durats,'^  rays  Dr.  Moorman,  the  reiK 
ident  physician,  whose  able  work  on  th« 
Virgiida  Springs  we  have  read  with 
inteie^t^  "with  unusual  hohlneA-S  from 
rock-lined  aperture*,  and  is  enc1o«edby 
I  marble  cfv«ementj5."  The  water  i«  cleat  ^ 
and  light,  nnd  highly  charged  with 
iulphnrelted  hydrogen  ga\  and  ita 
curative  virtues  in  all  diseaBC*  of  th« 
t?tomnch,  liver,  nerves^  etc,  are  of  uni- 
versal fame. 
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SbtUen  miles  diBtant^  ore  located  tl^e 
SwKET  SmiNfls,  which,  next  to  tlie 
White  Sulphur,  HFe  the  most  fasliiobn- 
ble  ttnd  d^Tiaelv  crowdeil  of  any  in  the 
inountftinft^  llie  present  season  h  one 
of  extras  nil  Dftry  gajetv  liert!.  Never 
were  the  tbronga  more  brilliant  Tlie 
hotel  ftccomraodfttionB  are  auiple  for 
mx  or  a«ven  hundred  p^r^on*, 

Within  a  mile  of  the  Sweet  are  the 
Beti  Sweet  Springs,  T1k«  iTn prove 
Euenta  are  well  desiguDd^  and  coiitforta 
ble,  and  adttpt«?d  to  llie  accommodation 
of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
gtests.  Tliere  jb  a  pictriou*  awimming 
bnlhp  well  cnchM<?d,  and  of  moat  de- 
lightful temperature.  One  rises  from 
ft*  plunge  to' ft  new  life  of  vigor  and 
aoitoQ.  The  excellent  proprietor,  Mr. 
BlM,  deserves  the  credit  of  keopinjo^  one 
of  the  beat  tnhle*  in  all  thiy  region ; 
iad  we  do  not  know  of  a  report  which 
ire  can  recommend  more  highly  lo 
families  who  would  enioj  the  mountiiin 
air,  and  scenery,  and  repose.  Those 
who  ploABccan  keep  u]>  by  the  omnibu*i 
Una  •  eontinued  intercourse  with  the 
mofe  gay  and  fit^hionnb^e  "Sweet*' 
Tha  waters  of  tho  Red  Bweet  are 
ahalybeate,  differing  in  their  gaseou«» 
Biid  Bflline  ingredients,  varying  in  their 
iemperahire  from  73"  to  8(V  Farenheit^ 
forminp;  two  ladies'  ntid  one  gentle- 
men^a  Wlli,  among  the  most  dt-ltght- 
ful  in  tho  UDited  Stales.  There  are 
alao  another  Bath  nnd  Sprinjj  near  the 
hotel,  precisely  similar  in  letn|>cralnre 
and  effects  to  the  Old  Sweety  givinj^ 
vtsitora  to  this  place  the  advantage  uf 
ih©  waters  of  both  place?.  The  waters 
are  tonic,  alterative*  and  upenent, 
■uited  to  t'ases  of  extreme  Delnlity, 
Diarrhuria  of  the  mo?tt  obstinate  charae 
ter;  also,  to  RheuMmli«m,  Cutaneous af- 
ftationS|  and  Chmnic  diseases  of  the 
Stomach,  Liver*  Hpleen,  *tc. 

From  the  White  Sulphur,  our  route 
bv  etagft  is  to  the  **  Hat  fjnd  Warm 
jsprirtffs,"  the  '*  Bath" Qud **  Rikkbritlfff 
Alum"  and  thence  hy  tlie  VirgiiMa 
Central  li  ail  mad  to  Wasliinjjton  Cily^ 
All  of  Lhese  resort*  were  niore  than 
UBuallv  crowd+^d,  and  the  trip  was  the 
moatpleasatitimai^imible,  Atthe  Uork- 
bridge  Alum,  attd  Oot  Spnngs,  were 
large  numberaof  invalidi,  whos«e  repoil 
of  the  curative  prorerttea  of  the  wat^n"* 
fn  rheumatic,  broncnial*  and  pulrmitiary 
affections,  wab  ofteti  verv  flMttcring. 

A  few  days  only  at  Wiwhington  at 
this  hot  ataaon  of  the  year  can  be 
^mtedy  and   we  find    ourfielvefl  on 


one  of  those  admirable,  Bea*faabioned 
Bay  steamers,  which  float  down  tht 
Chesapeake  from  Baltimore,  and  con* 
nect  with  the  great  Southern  r^ut^i  of 
travel  Of  thee^e  boats  the  '*  Louisiana*' 
ifl  almost,  from  her  size  and  qualities, 
adaptei]  to  Atlantic  narigation,  and 
her  ofiioera  are  noted  for  courtes}*  and 
ability'. 

It  IS  now  the  twentieth  day  of  Sep- 
temher,  and  we  Ptill  eniov  the  fishing 
and  bathing  of  OLD  >OINT  COM- 
FO  llT,  an  d  s  h  n 1 1  c o  u  t  i  n  xt  e  to  e  n j oy  th em 
if  we  can  for  several  weeks  t^  eomc 
Thongh  the  brei?7.e8  and  the  baths  are 
exquinte,  and  the  climate  like  that  of 
Italy,  there  are  not  within  the  ampla 
balls  of  the  llygeia  Hotel  more  than 
half  a  doicn  iamili^  in  lieu  of  the 
htindrcda  who  have  been  found  here 
during  the  previous  months.  Thia  we 
are  assured  is  a  great  error  which  our 
Southern  friend* are eommiitin|j.  They 
return  too  early  to  the  cities,  or  rcuiiun 
too  late  among  the  mountains*  In  a1) 
year«>,  September  i.s  wjtliont  doubt,  th« 
mo8t  agreeable  month  at  l\>int  Comfort 
The  fish  and  oyster*  are  here  without 
limit,  and  the  weather  is  chartriing. 
Even  Oetober  might  be  recommended 
ttj  those  who  ore  kept  away  from  their 
homes  on  account  of  epidemics.  Ilcra 
it  i^  perfectly  healthy.  In  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant  not  a  ca^e  of 
ehill  and  fever  has  originated  at  thv 
Point.  The  Stmthern  people  cannot  do 
better  than  to  build  up  thia  old  and 
favorite  retreats 

At  the  distance  of  three  milea  is 
llrimpton — worthy  of  a  visit.  It  ia 
nrt  uld-fashioT>rd  English  built  town. 
The  EiiiseopttU'hurchand  a  neighboring 
trrave  yard  are  it*  grenteet  cnrioMties, 
The  church  was  certainly  built  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turv,  and  some  of  its  mouuments  r^aeh 
bac\  to  that  time.  Tho-e  in  the  neigh- 
bi>ring  grave  yard  run  even  to  abotit 
1IS50.  It  is  belie wd  to  have  been  tha 
third  ehurc^h  built  in  the  colony,  tba 
old  one  at  ilamestown  being  the  fint| 
dating  in  the  vicinity  of  l«ViO.  lo 
llarajttoti,  most  beautifully  situatedj  it 
tho  inviting  ftumn^er  retreat  kept  by 
lh\  UaiikR,  and  entitled  '*Che»apeaka 
llalL'*  Its  capacities  are  very  ampla, 
and  have  been  taxed  during  the  paa| 
'^eason.  No  more  agreenble  place  for 
families  can  be  found,  and  F^r  Banlm 
spares  no  effort  to  give  geuerat  tati^ 
faction.  The  lield  is*  abundant  not  only 
for  these  but  for  mikny  other  hotau* 
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In  time  it  will  be  fully  realize d.  We 
■!ia1l  liftTC  liere  a  Stputhern  JJewport 
ftnil  C»pe  Mftj  I  Only  the  capital  and 
ihe  effort  are  necessary. 

Lot'atoJ,  also^  nt  Hunititon,  U  the 
"CKe&npoftke  F«mftle  Collt'ge/'  which 
make!)  a  heaiitifnl  pietur^^from  th«Bnj, 
and  ha.-^  the  t-apaeity  to  retieive  eeve- 
ral  hundred  8tudt?iiU,  which,  without 
dcjuht,itwil]haveintheooun3«ofa  very 
few  jrears.  lie  v.  Chii.'t.  A,  Raymond  ib 
President  of  ihe  Institution,  and  Ruberl 
H.  Vaughan,  Esq.,  Steward, 

Fttow.  SruicfijLATn,  who  h  now  in 
Florida,  in  the  service  of  the  Review, 
writeu  ue,  as  follows,  from  Tallahnssee: 

^^Tallahassee  is  situated  in  the  midit 
of  hilli,  nnd  contains  a  population  of 
ftbcmt  twenty-five  hundreil  It  is  the 
SmI  of  Government  c»f  the  State,  anil 
it  the  county  seat  of  the  most  populous 
Aud  wealthy  county.  Tlie  25th  of  May, 
1 843,  nearly  the  entire  hiitiinesa  portion 
of  the  city  was  <le:*troyed  hy  lire,  #ince 
which  time,  *the  hiirnt  diatrict*  has 
been  gradoally  rebuilt  hy  edilicea  of  a 
more  Buh»tantial  eharactcr.  All  the 
merchants  Rppenr  to  do  a  *ffetierat 
business,  embriieliiiuj  within  tbfir  line 
of  operation  not  only  the  huying  and 
Belling  of  cotton,  nnd  nil  the  produce 
of  the  country,  hnt  also  the  huying  and 
seUing  of  goods,  grf'ceriep,  <fcc*  Not  a 
few  of  them  are  likewiim  in  teres  ted  in 
growing  the  great  staple  of  the  South, 
The  people,  not  oidy  of  TnlUhassee, 
but  of  the  entire  Stale,  are  dependent 
altogether  fi«r  u*oney  fucihties  upon 
foreign  banking  institutions^  there  not 
being  a  hai^k  within  the  limits  of  the 
common wenlth.  Two  bank  agencies 
ea:e  duing  tlie  chief  hiiainess  for  this 
part  of  the  country  ;  the  Southwefitern 
Railroad  hank  of  Charleston  having 
one  agency,  and  the  Murine  bank  of 
Savannah  the  other  So  fur  as  the 
Charleftion  bank  U  concerned,  I  un- 
deriitand  the  R|reni:y  here  haft  been  a 
profitable  one ;  of  th*^  net  profits*  of  all 
liJieoperati<»n»  of  the  hank  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  the  la»*t  year,  nearly  ono- 
httlf  wft**  made  at  this  point.  Of  the 
OtbcT  agt-nt-'V  1  ctiuiiot  speaks  hut  pre- 
■unie  thfii.  the  bui«Ine^  ha»  been  like- 
wise a  pr<"titnhle  one. 

"The  people  of  Tallnhnsiee  seem  to 
be  fully  ftlive  to  the  iniporttinee  of  rail- 
road enterpri*et».  t)ue  lirat  el  ass  road  is 
in  operalioii  between  the  city  and  St, 
Mftrki,  oil  the  gulf,  the  chief  outlet  for 


I  the  production  of  lliddle  Florida  and 
ieveral  of  the  countief*  of  Southern 
Georgia,    Another  road,  the  Ponsacolft 

I  and  Georgia,  has  beeu  projcctt'd,  de- 
signed to  connect  Mi<ldle  Florida  with 
the  Atlantic  through  n  portion  of  Ea^l 
Florida.  Some  twetjty  five  miles  of 
thia  road  have  been  ironed  and  equip- 
ped, and  trains  are  running  on  it  doily. 
The  entire  road  has  been  either  graded 
or  i*in  progress  of  icrading  to  Alligator, 
120  mjlca  east  of  TQllahassee,  at  which 
point  a  connection  is  to  he  tnnde 
with  the  Central  Atlantic  Rtiilrond, 
which  commences  at  Jackson ville,  on 
the  SL  Johns  river,  and  Icrmitiates  al 
Alligator.  The  iron  for  some  ten  or 
6fteeii  miles  laf  that  end  of  the  road  has 
been  purchased,  and  i*  being  laid  down, 
and  the  cars  are  running  for  a  short  . 
distance.     There  wenis  to  be  some  dif^^H 

!  tieulty  on  the  part  of  tbeee  railroad  eom^^H 

'  paiiiea  in   making  the  necessary  iron^^^ 
purcha.«e.«.     At   tliis  time,  I  learn  that 
the  Hon.  E.  G.  CnheU,  President  of  the 
Pensacola  and   Georgia  Railroad,  Ib  in 
Europe,  endeavoring  to  make  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  view  of  completing  hi»' 
road  to  Alligator.   But  for  the  eommefvl 
eial  revukioii  of  the  la-^tyear,  which  did 
so   much    to   bhuke   the   conBdeuce  of 
capitalists   in    railroad   eceuritie?^   the 
completion  of  the  Florida  roads  would, 
in  all  probnhility,  hav^e  been  secured 
beyond  a  perad venture,  as  the  gnaran-j 
tees  they  offer  are  of  such  a  nature  i " 
to  entitle  them  to  the  character  of^jn 

'*The  Stale  hua  an  immense  lan^ 
fund,  the  entire  proceeds  of  which 
bftve  been  set  apart  altogether  for  rail- 
road purposes;  and  by  ihe  proviBionj 
of  the  internal  improvement  act,  thC 
railroad  bonds  which  may  go  into  the 
hands  of  irou- mongers  are  a  fir^t  lien 
or  mortgage  on  tlic  road  bed»  charter* 
±e.f  &c,,  so  that  it  w<ndd  «eem  that 
the  aecurity  offered  is  of  the  amplesl^^J 
oharacter.  With  railroads  peuetratiD^,^^| 
the  various  parts  of  the  State.  Florid* ^^^ 
would  ecrtainlv  l»e  d  most  de?irBb!«  ' 
country.  Its  climate  h  delightful ;  ite 
soil  generous.,  aihipted  not  onl\  to  the 
growth  of  the  chief  staples  of  tie  coptt 
try,  long  and  short  eottoii.  suirnr,  ric< 
and  corn,  but  also  lii  the  [Mnd action 
the  various  tropicftl  fruits;  its  peopi 
hogpitnbU' and  pnhJic  sriirifed. 

♦* B u I  tu  ret u rn  h »  Talla h n ' ' <«  Tb • 
city,  a«  you  know,  i^  in  *I^on  county, 
thus  named  in  memory  of  the  fatnoo« 
VotinQ  de   LeoQ.     Educational  and  re- 
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ligioua  intert'si^  geems  to  be  well  looked 
Bft«r  bv  the  ctttzenp.  A  Htnto  Beini- 
nftiT  of  a  high  order  and  well  endowed 
ha»  beMi  eBtablished  here,  thus  aJford- 
ing  to  the  people  fucilitie*  for  edu- 
cating thf»ir  cliddren,  without  boing 
required  to  &ejid  them  abroad.  Of 
eburchi'Sj  there  ft  goodly  niinib<3r.  Tlie 
Epiacopal,  Metbodijit,  PrL^&bvterinn^ 
Baptist^  and  Cfttborio  detiomiiiiitions 
hftviriif  each  their  house  of  worship* 
The  Fedi'Tid  Court  holds  it*  ieseioua 
here,  but  the  Governuient  has  been  re- 
mits ill  not  providing  a  court-house.  I 
leoTO,  hnwever,  that  C^ngrePiSi,  in  1867, 
ipproprialc'd  S.-jE>,uOu  for  that  pur  pone, 
but  the  work  hrn  not  yet  been  corn- 
meiictd,  nridp  I  I'lippo-'*?,  thnt  the  money 
will  *<ttm  It? vert  to  the  Treueury^  un- 
less f^onte  Ifiw  ^liull  be  pa«»€d  bj  the 
next  Con^re^fi,  Ciiulinuing  the  oppro- 
print irm.  On  the  whol*?,  1  nni  well 
pi eaned  w  1 1  h  Tul I iih n K*e€  ;  I  find  b e r 
people  retiiH'd  and  iiitenigent  to  n  de- 
gree tjfiUMiiil  in  cuftmninttiea  uf  its  size, 
well  [loisted  in  matters  titiarjciul  and 
politieiil;  and  bow  could  it  be  other- 
wise, when  tliiry  read  two  such  well 
eondueted  papei-s,  Oi  'the  Fluridian  6i 
Joumarand  '  the  Florida  Sentinel/  the 
«ditorfi  of  which  have  shown  me  all 
re«3fttjflble  kiudne-^s,  and  what  i§  coo  re, 
lff|»ri»sed  (L  warm  intc-ri^st  in  tlie  euc- 
«s  of  Ihe  Eeview.  \Vh*u  I  leave,  1 
all  earry  wilh  me  very  agreeable 
collections,  imt  the  least  of  which 
will  be  of  the  kindMOs.^  received  from 
Uie  gentlemanly  and  obliging  landlord 
of  the  Cit-  Hotel,  J.  1*  iJemilly,  whose 
house  1  take  pleasyre  in  reeoaituending 
to  all  travflera,  with  whom  eoinfort 
and  ^t^tdfarc  is  a  desideratum*  1  hove 
uat  yet  hud  the  opporLuiiily  t^f  seviug 
much  of  the  flurrouiiding  euuotrjp,  bat 
cannot  forbear  to  say,  tbui  if  tlie 
bcauliful  pUTitation,  (cei//^J  *■  Ca^a  de 
Lago*  on  Lake  Jackson,)  and  agreeable 
fauiily  of  th«  proprietor,  6*jme  Beveu 
unlvh  frtnu  the  tiity*  is  a  spet-'imen  of  the 
cultivated  farms  and  tbeir  occupant^?,  I 
iboll  regrtl  not  having  extended  my 
observaijun^  to  otlkcr  portions  of  the 
county*  I  hope,  however,  before 
leaving,  to  be  able  to  enlarge  my 
Yisjt-^.  I  epeut  a  day  and  tiight  with 
Mr.  C — -^— ,  and  found  bim,  though 
a  quiet,  uaobtruaive  planter  of  large 
mean*  a  giMitleman  of  highly  educated 
mind^  w{krnd\  enlisted  lu  every  enter- 
prise,  looking  to  A  more  thorough  de- 
velopment  of  i^outlicrn  re!M3ureeii.  His 
lady,  (1  sitjverely  trust  that  she  will 


I  appreciate  the  gratitude  which  prorapft 
the  riference^)  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
[South er 0  w r n i en — 

**  H^arL  ap>n  tliclr  Hp,  poiiI  williin  their  eyeij- 
*'  Son  Oft  ihcilr  cJtiiie,  aud  Bumiy  aa  ibc?lr  skiiiar* 

From  the  Imhak  Srai^O,  Butta  Co,, 
Georgia,  he  writes: 

''Tbia  Spring  is  a  whit«  ealpbuf 
water,  sinnlar  in  ita  pro|ierty  ana  e^ 
fcetv',  but  t'f  le,"!*  value  and  elri'Tigtli  to 
that  of  the  wlnte  ftiilpbur  of  Virginia. 
It  is  located  in  Butta  county»  Get>rgia, 
on  what  ia  now  called  8aody  creek, 
the  Indian  name  of  which  wa*  Opooth- 
leboolhkcc,  within  four  mile*  of  ihm 
line  of  Monroe  county,  six  milca  from 
the  Oukmnlgeo  river,  wbieK  is  the  liD« 
dividiiij^  Butt^  from  Jasper  count j, 
and  isuixtifen  miles  west  of  Monlicello, 
twenty-eight  utiles  Pouth  of  CoviDgloii 
on  the  Georgia  railroad,  tte.  Tba 
[*pring  ia  situated  not  more  than  ten 
miles  east  of  Ihe  ridge,  which  divides 
the  waters  flo wi ng  into  tlie bay  of  Appa- 
kchieola  frurn  ttto&e  flowing  into  tbt 
great  Altaniahaw  river,  and  emptying 
into  Brunswiik  and  8t^  Simons  sound. 
JTlic  waters  of  thespnug  find  their  way 
'into  the  Opoothli'uijothkee^  or  Sandy 
creek,  about  lifty  foet  from  the  ^Spring, 
which,  after  [lowing  nine  mile.%  empties 
into  the  Oakmulgue  river. 

"In  1818  or  1819.  a  temporary  hotel 
waa  erected  by  Mr.  Douald^on,  and 
numerons  families  from  the  interior  of 
Georgia  built  tbeir  1eiit«  here  for  tha 
accommodation  c>f  tht'ir  frienda  and 
themselvei?.  About  tbia  time  a  lease  of 
this  rei^Jrvation  was  made  by  General 
Mcintosh  to  Joel  Bailey,  who,  under 
the  direction,  and  with  the  means  fur* 
ui&bcd  by  the  General^builtihe  present 
*  huliun  Spring  fiutel*  mow  occupied 
by  the  *  VarnerH.*  Hie  lease  cje tended 
for  twenty  yearly  and  the  hou^«  waa 
largely  patroniKcd  by  visiters  from 
various  sections  undtT  the  i^u  peri  nten- 
denee  of  Joel  Bailt-y  till  1625,  when  m 
treaty  wns  made  at  ibi*'  place  and  sign- 
{^d  in  tbiit  hotel  by  the  pritteipal  ehiels 
ami  Indian^  and  iIjc  Cnmmidsionor  on 
Ibo  part  of  the  Govcrnmetit  for  all  tha 
land:*  then  owned  by  the  Creek  Indiana 
witliin  the  limitK  ol  Georgia,  being  iht 
territory*  lying  west  of  the  Flint  river 
to  the  Chattahooi'be  river.  By  thia 
treaty  the  Government  exlinguiabed 
the  rights  of  Joel  Bniley  and  of  General 
Mt'Intosh  to  his  rencrvatiou  ivforeMiid, 
whioh  waa  di*posied  of  by  the  State  of 
Georgia  in  to  w  n  lot:^  around  the  Springy 
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reeervlnj^  Un  acres  for  the  Ptftte.  Gen. 
Mclritush  liad  by  tins  treaty  graDted 
to  him**?!f  li  reeervfttiuti  lit  liis  rc?iJeoce, 
in  CftrmU  county  on  the  Chiiltiiliooche 
rWer,  where,  in  coneeijuence  of  tlicdi*- 
ifttJefttetioTi  uf  hU  tnbe  witb  tU^  ceaaion 
of  the  Unds  mentioned,  he  woa  aaaAftsi- 
Bftted  by  Chiijfa  and  Wamons  ici  the 
year  1825.  Tim  treaty  gave  rise  to  n 
oontro%  ersy  between  Governor  George 
M-  Troiin  and  President  John  Quiney 
Adftm^  iifcvnlving  the  doctrine  of  Btnte 
Ri^liLs.  The*e  were  ably  vijjdicnted  by 
Governor  Troup,  and  the  fact  U  well 
rometubered  bv  tbe  whole  Koutlh  A 
reference  to  tbU  eonfliet  and  the  noble 
bearing  of  Georu:i«ta  Cliief  Maii^istrate 
10  the  mninteniuiee  of  her  i^overeipnty 
U  only  necessary  here.  From  this  date 
til  ere  Im*  b**en  a  progrtisive  annual  in- 
crease of  inipruvenifntfi  find  vis^itors  for 
heaUb  and  pleasure  nt  this  Spring, 
BJiiounlinj^  m>iiiti  e^nnnuer^  to  n»  nmoy 
as 'a  IboiiRand*  and  Twelve  hundred! 
persons.  There  ore  now  bere  three 
large  nrid  eoTiiinodions  hotels,  Collier*^ 
with  the  eaitacity  of  euterTuIiunu  four 
or  five  liLindred  nersoiis;  this  is  named 
the  ^Mulntoali  hi>t.el :'  *  Viirnrr»  the 
* orhjinnl  jMcfntoAh  home*  improved 
and  culnrjfed  with  equal  uceomumdH' 
tion,  artd  *J^fiitrrx'  with  a  Icsd  number 
of  rooniti,  fill i table,  und  a  toioftirtnble 
resort  Pi^r  iiiviilidnt  nutl  otfier*  du5iiio(^ 
privttte  bfmrd.  To  tbi^  tnny  be  add 
ed  aeverftl  pleasant  pricate  boarding 
bouae^s  and   a  eonsiderable  number  of 

Srivate  summer,  ittid  permanent  re»i- 
ences,  with  an  aljaeent  population  of 
about  thn-e  hundreii  inhabittiHt* 
There  h  aldo  a  Baptist  ehnreh  in  the 
Tillage;  and  all  the  diflferent  denomi- 
Otttiona  are  pL^riiiitted  to  ueo  the  build 
i ag  for  '  Di  v  i  ue  w orsli  i  p. '  Tl le  socie ty 
ia  *txcfttcti(^  ordcfit/,  and  morale*  and 
tiie  cbaraeter  of  the  visUora  for  refine- 
ment^ aiibriety,  and  eo«iul  feeling  un- 
•nrftaased. 

**The  'remedikl  efficacy*  of  thia  water 
for  tno^i  of  the  dkeases  of  tbe  South  ia 
tinque^tionable,  Ita  curea  of  *cbrt>!iic 
rheumatism/  dieeadtid  of  the  liver  and 
kidney  a,  ami  cutaneous  disordera  have 
aatonitthed  tbe  moatakeptJeal  observera, 
and  iH  virtues  are  aekriowiedged  by 
|>byeieian»  a^  superior  to  any  prepara- 
tion a  or  curinioijndii  of  druggisia  and 
chemists.  All  persona,  well  and  i?iek, 
may»  with  impunity,  use  this  water. 
Ita  temperature  ia  pleasant,  sixty  two 
de^ea — ia*le  hepatic.  It  i«  color  leas 
ttoa  iranapareat    The  Spring  h  dea- 


tined,  aa  it  would  seem,  to  be  a  great  re- 
anrtof  the  South  for  beabb  and  j)leaaure. 
The  ineana  of  aece-^  to  the  erijoyment 
of  the  waters  of  thie  valuabte  Southern 
fountain  are  already  rendered  very 
coDveDient,  and  iuu$t  in  time  be  per- 
fected. Ite  present  faeiliU^^^  and  ita 
superiority  in  virtue  and  et?ieaoy  over 
all  other  ^prmg*!  in  Georjjta  is  nndenia- 
ble  ;  and  it  ia  questionable  whether  ita 
properties  are  nut  ojj  wtdl  arlapted  tsci 
the  want^  of  the  invalid  and  valetudi- 
narian aa  those  af  any  of  ttie  watering 
places  in  the  '  Union.^  '*     ^ 

ly  regard  to  tlie/tAfi«rr  of  tht  Soutk^ 
and  what  may  be  expeeted  from 
tiunal  partiea  or  State  Ri^ht^i  organi; 
tionei,  in  her  midiit,  a  correapondent  in 
Alabama  writes  ii»  aa  loHowa: 

"By  the  South,  I  mean  the  Slave- 
holding  States.  They  are  in  nurmonty 
ia  this  Uiiioii,  numerically — in  th« 
Senate  of  the  Uniti'd  Statea,  and  in  tba 
Ifoujio  of  lU'pri'eientatjv*'S»  1  e*iH«id©r 
the  idea  of  re-operjing  the  ^lavetrada 
ohiolHr  ;  for  if  poaltive  law  did  not 
prohibit  it,  *•  Executive  conBtruii'tion  *' 
would,  a«  has  been  recently  ahown  bj 
a  diitinguiubed  oiti«en  of  Gcors;itt,  So 
there  t^  no  h^pe  in  tbe  only  puaaihlt 
way  of  counts raeiing  tbe  |n-eponder- 
anee  io  uumben*  in  fnviir  of  the  North 
already,  and  daily  we  loay  say»  wng- 
monting  in  favur  of  the  North,  by  for- 
eign emigration.  It  ij*  tiue,  ia  the  lan- 
guage of  the  lamented  Cnlhoun,  that 
this  majority  seetion — the  North — in 
more  or  leis*  hostile  to  the  dome<*tic  in- 
stitutions of  the  South,  and  oquall}' 
true  is  tt  upon  their  preservation  de- 
pi'uds  all  thai  a  free  people  can  bold 
dear.  But  far  more.  U|)oa  this  vital 
que^tioUj  she  ia  not  only  in  a  hopele-w 
luinontv  in  the  Union,  but  ,at  norfM 
she  ia  (timdfd^  and  there  is  not  in  a  aiii- 
glc  Southern  Bt-ate  a  line  of  policy 
agreed  upon  to  unite  men  in  opposition 
to  the  flggre^ai ve  policy  of  the  North — 
the  majority  and  antagoniftic  «er;lir>n» 
If  she  continue  divided,  her  infrtitutioa 
must  perish — ^ber  civlli?;atinQ  muat 
periflh*— she  muist  bo  conqucTcd,  Th« 
great  question  then  is>  can  the  South 
be  united  f  This  pr«M»nt«  the  inquire*, 
why  ia  she  divided  f  Before  we  can 
appl}'  a  remedy,  we  muat  under* tand 
the  cause  and  nature  of  the  diaea»e^ 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  explain*  Un- 
der our  form  of  Government  every 
four   yeara  tbe  Preaidenlial  alectioa 
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Ukeii  plnc^,  nad  tipon  iU  restilt depends 
tJiehaniir^i  and  emojijmenta  of  the  Union 
(Joverniut'iir  for  four  yeur*  micceeding, 
Tha  expenditures  of  thti  Union  Govern- 
iD<?rit  ttpproftch,  and  noon  will  be  80 
millioo*  of  dollftrs  anntinllv^ — ?ay,  for  a 
Presidential  term,  three  hundred  atid 
i^ftnttf  miltioiin  of  doUarx,  Bnt  then 
there  ifl  not  only  this  enormous  sum  ati 
itske  aatlie  emolnmenta  of  offief-hoM' 
CTB,  but.  wlsn,  there  ii*]  to  be  roekotieo, 
in  tlie  langtinge  of  die  lumented  Chevcs^ 
tlie  '*  bliuidiwliui^nu  of  otfiee."  To  se- 
cure th«  Lonors  and  emoluments  of 
office,  men  array  tbemsd^'es  into  Kn- 
tionnt  Parti/  Oriffinizatii>n^,  an n ounce 
tbeir  plfttform  of  pritit'lples,  noininnte 
tbeir  eandidiito9,  and  nppenl  to  tlit: 
country  for  Buecesa.  Kot  <»nly  are  the 
f!ij)Cilii[ii«ntJ9  find  honor:;  of  t.tie  Union 
(fovernment  thus  contested,  btit  in 
reference  to  the  tnme  orifunizutionaarG 
tlie  honi!!?!*  and  eniohimenta  «f  State 
ofiie^f,  frum  thnt  of  Governor,  Senator, 
«iid  Repre^entalive  in  Congress,  down 
to  Constable,  eon  tested.  And  these 
orgiinixnti'UtP,  throui^h  the  power  and 
patronage  of  the  Union  and  State  Gov- 
ernment*— ^the  honoi-s  nnd  emolumenta 
of  their  oflieesj  through  the  public  men 
who  advoeute  them^  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  jmblic  Pre?3  wli*>  espome 
Uieir  eause,  make  yp,  ctuitrol,  and  di- 
ri^i  p»fdk  *>f>ininft,  Tli©  South  be  in  j; 
in  a  minority,  i^he  cannot  of  herself 
elect  the  President,  and  she  must  get 
•tren^'th  and  su|>f>ort  frtrin  the  North.  | 
For  this  aid  and  assistance,  the  South 
t«  required  to  make  conceaeions  of  her 
right-s  and  com  promises  of  her  prinei- 
pRa.  And  we  find  to-day,  from  the 
¥iirioaa  cauRes  olreftdy  d<*sigiiated,  tlml 
public  opinion  aiistaiiis  the  men  who 
have  made  these  coDeei^ions  and  eom- 
promiBes.  We  are  ruled  by  pubiie 
opiniou^  although  we  earmot  Bce  it  or 
handle  it.  Louis  Napoleon  rulei*  France 
througVi  piiblte  opinion,  although  that 
rtjaiijon  IS  ma  lie  up  and  enforced  at  the 
moulh»  of  cannon  and  at  the  points  of 
bay o n  et-i.  Tli  e  i  rv^  tw:  n  of  th  e  Sou  th — 
those  who  are  prepared  "for  her  to  live 
for  her  to  die" — believe  the  faerifioew 
required  of  the  South,  have  not  only 
deprived  her  of  her  power,  hut  have 
likewise  prostrated  her  honor  and  her 
glory  in  the  du^t.  And  yet  no  man  in  , 
th«  Souths  oTitof  South  Carolina,  could 
be  elfcted  to  an  ofliee  of  honor  or  pro* 
fit  in  opposition  to  a  national  party 
nominee,  if  he  condemned  these  aaerin- 
ocB  of  the  past  aiid  any  in  the  future,  if 


the  Bueeess  of  nalioTial  pnrtiei  migbl 
require  them.  I  a«k,  then,  the  trii* 
n(en  of  the  Souths  if  it  is  not  indisntita- 
ble  that  the*e  national  parties  nav« 
divided,  and  will  they  not  continue  to 
divide  her!  Have  thev  not  limited  her 
progress  and  crushed  lier  hopw?  Do 
they  not  likewise  tend  to  conmlidaU 
pnwer  in  the  Union  Government  I 
What  then  flhall  be  done  by  the  tro« 
men  of  the  South  ?  Thvy  must  repo- 
dinte  the  national  jmrtic?.  The  honors 
and  emolument* ol^  the  Union  Govern- 
ment mu*t  be  to  them  forbidden  fruit- 
They  mu^t  organize  a  State  Hight^B 
party.  They  mn?*t  contribute  of  their 
inheritance  the  menns  to  establieh  a 
Southern  Pre?s  at  Waj^hington,  and  pay 
an  able  and  a  true  man  to  conduct  it^^ — 
they  rnuat  themselves  collect  ita  daea 
and  aid  in  it*  circulation ;  and,  on  IIm 
borders  of  the  border  State?,  they 
must  estnldi*b  prewea*  Tliey  muatcon- 
tribute  of  their  aah^^tanee  forthe^epnr' 
posen,  and  al^o  to  pay  such  ^neakera  &a 
they  dei*ire  to  speak  in  th»>ir  behalf,  for 
it  would  be  unjust  to  expect  some  to 
make  every  sacrifice  and  others  none. 
We  miijtt  not  only  organize  a  party^  but 
must  putcandklates  in  the  field,  becauss 
this  is  one  of  the  nioftt  effectual  modes 
of  affi(aiitiff,  We  mii&t  erect  our  plat- 
form of  prineiplea,  of  which  direct  tax- 
ation Bhould  be  the  ba«ifi»  a^  it  IJ  the 
rinly  means  whereby  we  may  hope  to 
bring  about  economy,  retrenchmeot, 
nnd  reform*  in  the  administration  of 
the  Uniun  Government,  the  only  meana 
of  ridding  the  South  of  the  unjust  aya* 
tem  of  robbery  and  plunder,  through 
the  taritl'  syf^tem,  ivhieh  Is  eating  out 
the  substance  of  her  people.  And,  in 
this  age,  as  that  philoiiophical  statea- 
man,  Kdmund  Burke,  lias  said,  the 
itpirit  of  liberty  inhere,"*  in  the  principle 
of  taxation.  It  is  with  great  reluetanee 
I  have  said  anything  in  regard  to  a 
remedy  for  the  redrtss  of  our  grievan- 
ce3»  Bn  1 1  fiattor  myself  I  am  sustained 
in  the  views  I  j>r?5cnt,  by  the  teach- 
ings of  that  illuAtrions  man,  Calhoun, 
Ue  said,  organized  power  can  be  resiat- 
cd  only  by  organixed  power.  So  if 
onr  enemies  organize  for  our  oppree- 
Hion,  we  must  organ  ire  for  renstJinee. 
I  have  said  nothing  of  t^isunion — it 
would  be  premature,  nnle*a  we  can 
unite  in  the  l^nion.  How  can  we  unite 
outride  the  Union  t  I  fear  the  dissolu- 
tion of  ihiB  Union  is  o  foregone  coo- 
cUiaion.  Its  pre^rvation  or  destnie- 
Uon  I  feel   is   no    concern   of  0111& 
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iinri  he  could  «e!ll  i>n1y  priK-uro  oaunegro  Diaa 
fur  hia  flDiH-n  huntlrc^d  UoUatv* 

Now  this  m  Ighlmr  li  aa  excellent  man,  Md 
1.  vm*  iniettlj^ont  dtlxen,  find  he  «>Annot  under* 
BJLina'  wliy  be  sliuuUi  be  dehafipd  fry*m  pr4>cqr- 
liip,  with  blRinonoy,  upi>n  ilir  rh.  ri|M  st  UTtuu, 
and  whereTor  h«  can,  lluil  ?piv  l«-^  -i  Uitur  and 


llie  ri;rht)5.  the  liberties  of  the  SoiitbJ  onp  nefiro  fellow  bere,  nnd  he  niinksUMloa 
bcr  ,,olUi.al  existence  even,  „r«  in  n.ril.  Jl^t  Cln^:  mV^  '".^'i^Sd  TqT^ 
Tlios<3  M  ho,  from  jmtnoUc  confinkra- 1  tt-n  vcnr«  of  h\n  lnb<>r  to  regain  it,  IvnUU^  tb« 
tiuns,  iitidLU'yike  ta  c^ide  h<er  dcstinv,   ccfnilniml  risk  of  Icpiriff  luni  by  ih<?  dif-faw^of  ' 

may  ff lir  and  tiernbrc,  for  tcrtftt  indeed  I  **^«  "^^^Till  FH^^*''  "",7^  rlreumMancea  !;• 
.     J.,  1 -i-t        ^i*^  I  conrluili'd  tbal  he  would  aenil  the  amoantto 

IB     Uie     reif»m>D*ibilit  J    they    aseiim*.   Virginia  jo  beio  vested  m  Slave*,  but  nrH>n  nlU 
Truth  i»  miglit)'  aud  u  ill  prevail,    Ave,  Ahit*  lar'^rtnsdion  fir  ftrid*  tb&i  he  ojin  do  po bei- 
tJ-uth  will  prevail  whctlier  tbo  Sotlth   ff"^  Ih*  re,  nsihe  t  xptnpe*  would  rnake  up  for 
'      ■  I  J   1         1     .•         1       toe«rnau  a  Iff  r  en  re  m  tbc)  cojit  of  the  nejmi, 

surTiTe  or  pensh;  an*!  her  destiny  de-'  *^ 

IxsndAUpoQ  the  pat ri otic  and  eelf-Rncri- 
fidnpdevolioii  with  which  berfon^  are 

repftred  i*>  vitidieiite  th«*cau?eoftmtb. 

,et  lie  not  he  deceived  by  anvthibg  we 
eifty  find  tn  tla*  eolimma  of  the  London  ,  .    .  .  •  .        .       ^ 

Timoa,  or  anUhin^'  in  the  pohcy  «[  ^r^t;.,  Ja  by  tlie  Ww*  oflh..  ooanTrv.  wUhoEt 
France,  and  the  cotielnsion  deduced  |  jnubjecing  ljlu)«elf  to  ibe  severe  and  dlicrace- 
from  th?*G  and  i.^her  eoureea,  that  truth  ;  ful  penoliy  ofnhindor  and  plrncy  In  ro  doinj, 

« tHun.phi..  .ver  .rror  It  u  .o,  th.  «i'™H±rhiVrrwV;r:;sii; 

duty  <  t  truth  to  vindicate  ©ur  cn«ae,  anri  a*  l'on(rre«  ba«  aattimed  itie  outhorllj 
it  la  our  duty  to  viniiieate  the  eaiise  of  lt>  declare  tbu  A,Mcan  ilaviMrade  piracy,  b« 
truth,  T^iere  i?  in  *'  truth,  jw^^iVr,  and  ^^"  *i<'tcrmii,ed  to  l«ilt  In  another  dimilon  to 
^.      ^,       ,.,  ^,      „  ,'^  \^    ,    pupplj  tils  wanta.    Tie  is  tafumiyd  Unit  wlUl 

Uie  lonntttutton,  a  morn!  t»ower  tfiMt  ^,3;  \un,vn  bundred  d..n«r» lie  eau portduM  In 
eould   &uccetefally  defend   her  ififetitU'   Cuba,  ond  land  In  New  Ofleana,Uire«itov«i 

lions  and  preserve  bor  civilization.  The  \  !"**^''4;''^^*'IU,^^*'  "^"^S  .^P*^  <?3fP<?o»»  of  «aeh 
. -^^     .  1      *i  ,  1     '  Ijeinir  tMW.   Tills  wouTd  be  a  BTCiat  advanlajfo 

iiuestion  LH,  hna  «be  the  men  to  invoke  irai5,fli„i  why  should  ht. be deUarr^-d  from  pur* 
this  moraj  power,  this  roi^f hly  uiat'^ie  ?   ohaitlii?  hl«  flavea  In  Cuba,  any  iTii>nis  ikan  In 
Wo  know  that,  f*tr  year*   im^K  ft*  w*.-!! '  Klchin.md,  Vn,;  or  why  ah.^uld  ih*  ro  lie  any 
,1        I     ^        "       '  I  '      r    *         more  *nnji7iv  and  irtrvii'w  atlnr-hed  to  the  pur- 

Aa  on  the  last  occasion  hi*  \^'''^^^  chn^  ,/r  li  i\&xt\icubl  ihi^u  \ulUi^hmiLdf 
presence  adorn  ed  the  Senate  Cham  l>er —  itli^truc  ihai  Congre'Mi  hi*  even  jirohibit<?d 
Uie  voice  of  Calhotin— in  bthalf  uf  bis  tbetlavc-u-adclntho  I>i*lrtciMr(.'Mlnmbla,  but 

hflloTMl  Koiith  waa  the  voir**  aft^heer-  '  *"*'^  *^  ^^*  '^^"^^  **^  '^^  '^'  "''**  rftft»<'l'*.  Iho 
DeiQvea  ^outti,  was  tne  voice  01  <*'*/'*'^'  actisa  flifcnm  usuq.aiou,  nawarrnnkd  and 
h»«  dttpondnity.  He  was  u  oa^Mron  degradlnjE  to  the  ;^1avt>  State*,  and  is  a  stand- 
UiAo,  eairle  eyed,  and  liondiearted*  I  inp  «ie{r!t(JaUon  and  hmtiillatlon  to  the  skoiih* 
'       **       "^  I  With"/i><*/w(AoriY«/"Cnngnw«eouWa»xrfl»b 

Feom  the  l«Tge  m.mb<.r  of  .rU.r«  an.l '  r.^-'rof" L'^ullrJ^?;  rr'^l.TsKi 
Crtmmiiniealitms  sent  to  ua  on  the  sub  .  Stutt;.  If  Conpn^ss  ha*  the  imwer  loaboUaii 
,     .     r    I     ^  *.  ■         *.         ■     I*"'  «lave-trad«  In  ihe  Dl*(rlct  of  Colurobia,  il 

jeet  at  the  feiAVE  trade,  it  la  tjujte  evi-i  ^^  u,^ubJ  nowrr  to  abolish  Alavery  there,  aa 
dent  that  the  geueral  interest  attacbinic   ^^'^  ^*}^  t'lie  Uniie^l  stale* r«Tt  or  liaf  racks  ai 
■=*  '^    Baton  KiMi!;«<.    1/ not,  then  where  1  a  the  pro- 

to  it  %Q  far  from  subsiding,  ia  becoming  |  hibUloui>fthi5  0iieactRriyinort?tbRaitieoH»crt 

n.oro  wd  more  inten.o.     Contributors  «^„„h-tjr:';^.:f"^Sk°irn^^^^^^ 
in^QAt  however  await  their  time,  as  we   nvoro  with  the  quasUon  of  ilarery  and  th« 
,.  ,  .,|.        „      1        „    I  dtaYe-trade  (ban  it  hai  afiy  warrant  for,  aad 

»«  UDAble  and  unwilling  to  devote  n,uebof  whieh  It  ahoubl  be  required  ufwedUf 
mare  than  a  limited  »p«ee  to  the  dis-   »«  »*"»1'*-    Bliiverj'.  with  aU  11*  appurtt^naneea^ 

.,        ,  ,       ti  a  fttksrved  riffbl, 

eeaaion.  It  13  indispensable  that  the]  Now,  Mr,  Editor,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
.  .t«^:<,i  fii,  D  ,-;  „_.  ^^  I  1 1  „  „,  ^„^  ,lbe  eltlreu«ofa8late,  ta  under  a  ffuiiranteeof 
toatermi  of  the  Review  should  be  more^^^^^^,  ^.^^^^  ^a„not  be  deborrc/lhe  purtuit 
varied  thun  it  Ua^  recently  been.     There  "^  ft  leRal  trafllc:,  iaaciioned  and  pre  teeied  by 

,  -        -      ^i  fi    *i        I  IbcSr Iowa.  In  the  nuTiftt  favorable  market  thai 

ure  other  topics  in  the  world  thiin  nireriiU*flf;andintht*vWwmyDelghbqr,wiili 
aiaverv*     We  cttnuot,  however,  forbear '  'JV'*"''*,'  pr'^tfJ**;  t«  11  ri Lie  their severaUuini, and 

•'  .  ,  '  I*  i  i.  1,  -  plat*  It  m  the  hands  of  an  a^^nt  who  la  to  re- 
at  present  tlie  iniertmn  of  the  following  puir  to  Cuba,  and  luveat  the  amount  ia  negrD 
i^t»  e-.  «»  «  1-1  ..1  «♦  ni:v.»^„  t  ,:  prupertv— for  thi  rultiTntion  of  tbdr  laadi  al 
letter  from  a  tricnd  ftl  Olinton,  Loui-  j^,,,,",,,     ^, ^  n^ti* procured  will  ootti* 

•iuiA,  who  ESffDa  himself  "•  EL  IV*  A'  x  i^«l  ^  •^^*  pm^riy^ 

^  ^  to  I  rucogQk4»d  by  the  lawa> 

9ta:— I  baraa  neighbor  who  own*  a  good   \**>iu  -i  .   .a  ,,v,,.  ^.oaieJaua,  |u4t  ««  fto  many 

EWe^  of  liinil,  Eut  hafl  no  one  to  cultivate  It  but  hngn  of  coffee  or  bo3fe«  of  aegan.  Now  what 
iiii»t-lf  aiiil  a  half  irrown  »*mi,  Ity  se%erMl  wo  desire  to  know  of  yx>u  Mr.  luiitor,  la  thla — 
J*:araaf  tuilandsiri-  -  " '  f.  .«,-,.  (ji^j  ^p  ^f  it,„  gmr  «  1  ..,.;.,■  i^,.  ^i.ji  inir...s,.  no  bar* 
(lofiD  hundred  d<>!  rtmonut  rieraeal^i  fta*» 

he  now  dealrea  trt  utou  of  ihelrbla^  «t«i 

hla  land  by   parcU.^  ...^     ,,,,..:.,  l»iu  he  what  other  ,    .. ^...  .  .i^Uu- 

Sods  thai  il  will  take  all  ihia  lum  to  purctiaae  Uooally  Lnterpoae  to  |»nveul  iboif  Uouig  ao? 
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EDITOEIAL  MISCELLAlCy. 


A  new  novel  reaclica  ut  from  Barper 
ii  Brothers,  etailled  **Dn  Thome,'' tha 
author  of  which  is  stated  to  be  AntlujDy 
Trnllope,  author  of  the  '*TLree  Clerk*," 
•'Roeheater  Towers/^  etc.  Comiog 
from  ^o  re^pactnble  a  aource,  we  Lave 
no  tloubt  it.  is  very  i-emlable.  The  fiame 
publijjliers  aetjiJ  us  two  new  issu*?^  of 
♦*Abboir«  lUu-^trRled  Ilistorios,"  to  wit, 
Michnrd  (ht  S^cofut  atid  Richard  The 
ThiffL  Th(]  senea  embraces  the  moat 
difltinguished  90  vercignain  every  period 
of  hiaUiry,  and  te  admirabty  adapted 
for  family  or  achool  librariea.  Over 
twenty  rolumeihave  already  appeared. 
Among  the  oilier  ptiblicntioas  of  the 
H&rpcra  oaw  on  our  table  are : 

1.  Mnnnirx  of  Jonrph  Onrfiit,  a  Model 
iTian^  Ity  the  mitlior  of  **  Hope  Leslie," 
etc.  It  U  stitHeit^tit  to  say  that  the 
little  volume  h  from  the  {en  of  Miai 
Sedgwick*  and  thnt  it  described  the 
every 'day  walk  and  work  of  uiit?  whu^e 
services  in  the  cauric  of  th<»  rising  g*iu* 
eratiofi  wiU  not  auon  be  forgotten. 

3»  Menmirntion  flnd  Practical  Geome* 
try,  cotitaiiiiiig  tatili^e  of  weighty  nnd 
measures,  together  with  a  treatise  on 
gauging^  et«,,  by  Cha&  H,  Harwell, 
Oiffl  and  M«ritie  Engineer.  A  work 
wel!  adapted  to  achoolii  and  aeadennes. 

3.  M'^itmirti  of  RitchrJ^  by  Madam 
DeB,  Tbe  world-wide  fame,  and  tlie 
melaocholv  int«?r<^;^t  wbrch  attaches  to 
the  fate  of  the  great  trngedieowe,  must 
make  thi*  work  one  of  the  moat  anc- 
eessful  uf  the  season.  The  author  has 
endeavored  to  reeonl  all  that  could 
convey  an  idea  of  her  character,  tern 
per*  geiiiini^,  iuelinations,  and  ilraniaiic 
talents^  ntid  of  the  woiulroiis  career 
which  atteudfcd  them. 

From  D.  Appleton  tt  Co.,  we  receive: 

1.  Iht  Cuopt^rx  or  GcHinp  undrr 
Wai/j  by  Alice  R  Haven,  author  of  "No 

Such  Word  m  Fail,"  etc.  The  moral 
of  tills  tale  u  to  be  found  in  the  prae 
iioal  workings  of  manied  life,  the  ex- 
poiieneea  of  which  are  truthfully  de- 
tlniaied. 

2,  A  Tcxt-hmk  of  VegHahle  and  Ani- 
mat  Phymohffit,  dt»signfd  f<ir  the  use 
of  acboolti,  seminartea,  and  colleges  in 
the  United  States,  bj'  Henry  Goadby, 
M.  D.  Thi^  work  ia  embelUahcd  with 
over  four  hundred  illuBtratioaa^  many 


of  whidi  are  colored.  Tlie  author  it 
l*rofe8»or  of  VegetabTe  and  Animal 
Phy^iolngy  and  Entomolot^y  i^  the 
AgVicultorol  Cidlege  of  Miehitjan,  and 
contributes  thla  aa  a  texi-book  for 
his  cl«a«e!<i.  It  in  a  work  of  the  gr^uteal 
interest  and  value,  and  eon de uses  a 
vast  amoufLt  of  practical  iufomiatioa 
into  a  small  compaaa. 

8.  IJiatorii  of  CtvilUarion  in  Enpland, 
by  Henry  Thomas  Buck  to ;  volume  1. 
a'  leading  Loudou  critic  thus  speaks  of 
the  work  : 

"  hH  the  resder  be  a*  ail  verse  as  be  may  to 
the  wrltfr'i  philosophy,  \h  blm  be  01  demoted 
lo  the  oNtructivo  a»  Mr.  Buckle  \i  to  the  pro- 
gross  psriy,  ti'l  hhn  be  a*  onhyhix  \n  cbiircb 
creed  at  the  other  i«  heU^rolox,  aKiioemBUcss 
his  author  is  »kt>pticul,— let  him.  In  nborl,  flntl 
bis  prejudicsoa  *h<TN;kfi1  pi  cvf^ry  fom  f*(  ths 
arffumetil,  »nd  all  hl*i  pr  1  '      IcJ 

down  th*i  wjriil,— #U!I,  i!  hit 

exlrsorilhoiry  tohune  i'^  ,1*0, 

find  <jx*'ite  l4>  in*juir}%  ani  [.rnv  >.h..'  m  nirnrst 
lnvestl^:iti'>n,  [nrtitips  {to  Lhia  or  that  ri-aJcr) 
OQ  a  trurk  JiltlK^rbi  mitroddi-ti«  niol  acr4»»  lbs 
virgin  tiuil  01  iintillud  fioMs,  fresh  wnoda  and 
postures  new,— ihiil  wo  may  fnirly  defj'  ib« 
meet  ho«tIle  eplrtl,  the  moat  Ril«lru»tftil  and 
j  tcut  Hyrnimihi^Uc,  to  rt*«d  it  ihroueh  wtthoat 
biita^glaa  of  hiivin^  dmicdf^.or,  lisving  bo«rQU 
It,  or  tTVon  irUaer'l  at  ttlm.**!  any  one  of  its 
h^  [»agesf  i&  pas*  it  away  unn^ad.** 

A  number  of  intere^^ting  articles  havi» 
reached  our  editorial  tabU  loo  late  ft.»r 
Mie  present  is.su e. 

The  pages  of  the  Review  are  open 
for  t!ie  discnssiort  of  all  subject*  of  gen- 
ral  Southern  interest,  embraciDg Slave- 
ry and  the  Slave-Trade,  Direct  Tax»* 
tton,  Education,  Internat  Improvetuents^ 
etc,  but  its  scope  is  much  wider,  and 
we  feball  be  glad  to  receive  articles  or 
correepimdcnce  relating  to 

1.  Ihe  History  of  the  several  coun- 
tiefl«  cities  or  States,  past  or  present , 
their  reiM>urces,  wealth,  ]K>pulatiou, 
progrenB^  etc 

±  Educational  movements  at  tb« 
South. 

n.  Literary  movement*,  embreeiog 
elaborate,  digests  and  reviews  of  recent 
publications^ 

4.  Mattera  of  State  or  natiunal  inter* 
est  cene rally. 

Tl»e  field'  is  a  w^ide  one,  which  is 
opened  to  Southern  pens^ 

^0f^  Bubscrihers  w  111  not  wa,!t  for  Ootleeliorti^ 
ttul  remit  dirt^ctU-  to  Ihe  offlee  at  Wanhliafftaik 
City ;  or  New  Ortvani,  it  inorti  o^mvctiieol. 
Pftymcnta  are  slwayi  credited  on  the  cor«. 

^^  A  taw  BfiiM  of  the  Industrial  Besnuroes 
of  the  Boqtb  snd  WestsUtl  r«nia1a  00  hand; 
R  Yols.)  $5 ;  posuige  fnav^  if  orJered  from  Um 
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}       DE  BOW'S  REVIEW. 


NOVEMBEK,    1858. 
ART,  I -THE  SOOTH  DEMANDS  MORE  NEGRO  LABOR* 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  LOUlSlAUA, 

In  tlie  last  eession  of  the  Senate  of  Louisiana,  a  bill  came 
tip  from  tlie  House,  passed  by  a  large  majority  of  that  body, 
to  aiiihorize  the  importation  of  negro  laborers  into  the  State, 
I  wa&  chairman  of  the  committee  which  reported  on  tlmt  bill. 
The  report  was  prepared  by  the  able  Senator  from  Jackson 
»  Parivsh,  Gen,  Kidd,  and  received  the  full  approval  and  sanc- 

tion of  the  entire  committee.  The  subject  is  one  of  conside- 
rable importance  to  tlie  people;  and  as  the  measnre  has  been 
severely  commented  upon,  1  deem  it  proper  to  give  them, 
throngn  De  Bow'e  Review,  tlie  views  and  reasons  which  in- 
fluenced me  in  the  decided  support  which  I  gave  to  it. 

The  policy  of  the  increase  of  ne^ro  labor  to  supply  the 
present  and  growing  deficiency  of  that  epeciee  of  labor  m  the 
more  Southern  States,  the  only  kind  that  can  ever  be  gtalde 
and  profitable,  or  that  can  effectually  develop  their  resources 
and  increase  their  wealth  and  prosperity,  is  now  assuming  that 
position  and  grave  importance  whicli  if  is  entitled  to,  and 
*  which  demanos  the  deliberate  consideration  of  the  Southern 
people.  Tlie  absolute  necessity  of  this  increase  of  labor  is 
•  already  forced  upon  us,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  decided  what 

kind  of  labor  we  shall  employ,  and  how  it  shall  be  obtained. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  long  settled  policy  of  Gov- 
ernment— which  has  been  tolerated  and  acquiesced  in,  even 
though  unwarranted  in  its  enactment  and  unequal  and  unjust 
in  its  operations  and  effects — can  be  speedily  changed,  or  the 
minds  of  the  people  brought  prompUy  to  acquiesce  in  the 
necessity  of  such  cnange.  Old  Federal  usurpations  and  enact- 
ments— growing  out  of  unwarranted  assumptions  of  power, 
that  never  had  any  authority  other  than  toleration  and  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  give  them  force  and 
effect — 'have  withstood  years  of  public  contest  and  diseussion 
betbro  they  have  been  made  to  jdeld  to  sound  constitutional 
policy,  and,  at  length,  overthrown  by  an  enlightened  public 
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judgment.  The  Missouri  reBtrictirm  act  against  the  extension 
of  sfavery  has  stood  upon  the  Federal  statute  book,  over  thirty 
years,  a  black  monument  of  Federal  usurpation,  injustice,  and 
degradation  to  the  South.  TiiB  United  States  Bank — ^that  xm- 
constitutional  monster,  which  aspired  to  reign  over  and  rule 
the  Government  and  people  as  a  monied  king — maintained  its 
existence  and  its  power  through  a  series  of  conflicts  with  the 
Government,  unprecedented  in  violence  and  audacity,  for  about 
the  same  lengtli  of  time,  before  it  was  finally  conquered  and 
crushed  by  that  stern  and  iron-nerved  man,  Andrew  Jackson, 
at  the  head  of  the  people,  and  the  constitutional  treasury  in- 
angm*ated  in  its  stead.  Him  j^rotective  tm^iff^  another  old  t'ed* 
eral  assumption,  has  yet  its  zealous  adherents;  but  its  stnigglee 
for  a  continued  existence  are  growing  more  feeble,  and  we 
hope,  ere  long,  to  see  that  unequal  and  unjust  system  gradu- 
ally and  entirely  supplauted  by  the  nu»re  equal  and  just  plan 
of  direct  taxation.  And  still  another  relict  of  old  Federal 
usurpation  yet  remains  in  full  force,  to  the  dishonor  and  injury 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  in  violation  of  their  reserved  rights  j 
we  allude  to  the  acts  of  assumption  by  Congress,  prohibiting 
the  slave-trade  and  declaring  it  piracy.  Tlie  history  of  the 
Federal  Government,  from  its  early  existence,  exhibits,  unde- 
niably, a  continued  exertion  of  its  weight  and  influence  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  and  growth  of  negro  slavery  in  the 
South,  to  its  healthy  development  and  increase  as  well  as  to 
its  extension  into  other  territory  where  it  does  not  exist. 
Year  after  year  has  Congress  assumed  and  exercised  powers 
over  the  question  of  negro  slavery,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
limitations  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  most  mijust  and 
oppressive  character.  At  this  very  moment  the  wejght  and 
inuuence  of  the  Federal  Government  are  being  brought  into 
most  vigilant  requisition  against  the  adoption  of  one  of  the 
most  necessary,  vital,  and  rightful  Southern  measures  for  the 
promotion  of  ner  agricultural  prosperity  and  wealth  that  can 
possibly  engage  the  attention  of  her  people.  The  prohibition 
of  the  slave-trade  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  long 
acquiescence  and  submission  to  this  flagrant  usurpation,  has 
fixed  and  almost  fastened  upon  the  country  a  policy  far  more 
false  and  unjust  to  the  Soutu  than  either  of  tliose  which  we 
have  already  referred  to ;  and  it  is  in  reference  to  this  false 
policy,  conificting  with  the  liighest  interests  and  rights  of  the 
Southern  States,  that  the  puLdic  mind  is  now  being  aroused 
and  directed  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  a  change, 
aud  the  inauguration  of  one,  more  constitutional,  just,  and 
liberal,  commensurate  with  the  great  interests  of  the  South 
and  the  urgent  necessities  which  demand  it 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Southern  States — more  espe* 


daily  those  in  which  are  grown  the  great  staples  of  cotton^ 
sugar,  and  rice — demand  a  greater  nnniber  of  ne^ro  laborers 
than  can  now  possibly  be  acquired  by  oatural  increase  or 
from  those  home  sources  which  have  heretofore  yielded  but 
a  sparse  eniJply,  and  this  demand  ia  rapidly  increasing  to  such 
an  extent  tliatj  unless  it  shall  be  supplied  from  other  sources, 
the  price  of  slaves  will  soon  become  so  exorbitant,  and  tlie 
nC'Cc!  for  tlieir  labor  so  urgent,  that  their  accumulation  and 
concentration  in  tlio  hands  of  a  few  will  be  the  unavoidable 
consequence,  and  thereby  a  monopoly  of  slave  labor  will  bo 
established,  whether  designedly  or  not  ia  a  matter  of  no  dif- 
ference, eminently  dangerous  to  the  institution  itself*  Indeed, 
the  price  of  negroes  has  already  readied  that  point  which  ia 
beyond  the  means  of  small  planters,  and  they  cannot  afibrd 
to  invest  their  small  amounts  of  spare  capital  in  a  species  of 
property  that  may  be  swept  away  by  the  diseases  ot  the  cli-* 
mate— perhaps,  the  very  next  week  after  its  purchase — and 
thus,  in  t!ie  loss  of  one  negro  fellow,  a  three  years^  saving  is 
gone  with  hinu  From  two  different  and  important  points  iu 
tnia  State,  as  evidence  of  what  wo  have  stated,  we  give  the 
following  authentic  accounts  of  the  ruling  prices  ot  slaves, 
and  wbicli  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  are  about  the  same  ia 
the  other  cotton  States: 

J*)rom  Iht  Louisiana  JDnnocrat,  /u/y  tQtk* 

PEICCS  OF  ALATES  jn  KAFWm, 

At  the  SnoceMion  Sale  of  the  elaTea  beloDging  to  the  Minor  heirs  of  3.  A.  and 
A,  X,  Baillio,  at  the  Court  House,  on  Saiurdky,  17 th  last,  long  sunui  were  bid, 
as  follows : 

Mike,-  aged  50  years,  brought |1 ,225 

Dick,      **     86       *'  "        1,835 

Polly,     "      ^0       '*  *'        1,800 

Juliaune,  aged  ZOi  yeani,  and  two  childreti,  aged  respec- 
tively 6  years  and  1  ^  yeai's,  brought. , »....,.     2 ,245 

Paymente  in  tbn^e  inetttilments,  1st  of  Aprll^  1869,  1860,  and  18G1,  with  IQ- 
tereet  after  maturity* 

There  was  a  family  of  Biz  other  negroes  some  cMIdren,  sold  by  the  Sberi^T, 
Qfi  auctioneer,  for  $S,800  caah- 

We  eaw  three  other  slovei  pass  fit  private  sale  for  |4,000  cash*  making  alto- 
gether £fteen  elarea  that  changed  owners  on  Saturday  at  respectable  figarea. 

From  the  Nem  Orleans  Picayune^  Auffutt  Bih,  ^H 

HJGU  PBlCJt  FOR  8LATB8  AT  flUlClinr'a  SALE.  ^" 

Seven  slaves  were  sold  by  the  Sheriff  yesterday,  under  orders  of  court,  and 
without  guarentea,  at  an  average  of  $1,5})8.  The  highest  price  was  paid  for 
Octave,  aged  about  2rt  years,  #2,050;  the  lowest  was  paid  for  Olivia,  f  1,140. 
They  were  purchased  for  well-known  prominent  families.  When  sach  priee^ 
aa  these  for  slaves  are  obtained  at  ShenfTa  sale,  two  things  are  clear — that  they 
are  in  strong  demand,  and  that  they  are  uot^  as  is  commonly  supposH&d^  depreci- 
ated by  being  sold  by  the  Sherilt 

It  is  evident  atid  clear  that  the  demand  for  elavo  labor  is 
urgent,  and  tbat  its  supply  is  a  neceesary  andj  must  needs  be, 
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a  higlilj  beneficial  policy.  Indeed,  should  this  supply  be  de- 
nied, and  a  continued  prohibition  kept  up  against  the  impor- 
tation of  negro  laborere,  aa  is  now  unjustly  and  unconstitu* 
tionally  enforced  by  Federal  authority,  the  evil  conBeijuenceg 
which  will  moet  surely  follow,  in  a  few  yeare  more,  will  far 
outweigh  any  that  arc  poeaible,  or  may  be  supposed  will  re- 
sult, from  any  material  and  well  regulated  Bup])ly  of  negro 
laborers  from  abroad* 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  general  investigation  of 
this  important  question,  and  endeavor  to  present  facts  in  re- 
lation to  it  worthy  of  the  serious  reflection  of  the  Southern 
people.  We  need^  then,  more  and  cheaj^er  slave  labor  than 
can  now,  or  in  the  future,  be  procured  from  home  sources. 

First  To  supply  the  increasing  demands  of  the  cotton  and 
sugar  StatcB,  the  more  fully  to  develop  their  agricultural  re- 
BOurces,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  incriiusing  con- 
sumption of  their  staple  products. 

Second.  To  diflTnseit  more  generally  among  the  people,  and 
thereby  to  consolidate  aud  strengthen  the  basis  nf  slavery 
where  it  already  exists* 

ThinL  To  expand  the  area  of  slavery,  l>y  8tipj>lying  ad- 
ditional territory  with  that  species  of  labor,  which,  alone,  is 
adapted  to  its  culture  and  development^  and  thereby  to  en- 
hirge  the  circle  of  the  slave  States,  and  establish  the  equality 
of  the  South  within  the  Union. 

First. — By  the  census  of  1850  the  aggregate  number  of 
slaves  of  all  the  slave  States,  amounted  to  3,204,313 ;  it  is 
estimated  that  in  1860  this  population  will  reach  4,UUi*,UO0, 
We  do  not  believe  it  will  reach  that  number  if  we  may  take 
tiie  increase  in  Louisiana  since  1850  as  a  fair  standard  for  the 
general  increase.  The  slave  population  of  Louisiana  in  1850 
amounted  to  244^085.  The  report  of  the  State  Auditi>r  to  the 
legislature  of  1858  puts  it  at  264,985— an  increase  of  20,167,  or 
about  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  seven  years.  At  this 
average  increase  for  the  remaining  three  yeai-s,  and  wo  shall 
have  a  slave  population  in  the  State  in  1860  of  about  272,000. 

The  slave  population  of  the  cotton-growing  States  has  in- 
creased less  rapidly  since  than  previously  to  1850,  owing, 
doubtleeSj  to  the  high  prices  of  slaves  which  have  been  going 
up  regularly  since  tlmt  time;  and  owing,  also,  to  the  increase 
demand  for  their  labor  in  the  tobacco  and  wheat-growing 
States  of  the  South.  In  the  eight  cotton  growing  States,  viz: 
South  Carolina^  Georgia,  Alabama^  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Florida,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  the  total  number  of  slaves, 
male  and  female,  aged  fifteen  years  and  up  to  sixty,  whom 
we  class  as  laborers^  amounted  m  1850  to  933,886 ;  the  total 
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slave  population  in  the  eight  States,  at  the  same  time, 
amounted  to  1,J50^60T;  up  to  1857,  we  compute  it  to  have 
mcreiised  to  1,900,007,  which  will  proportionately  increase  the 
mnober  of  laborers  of  fifteen  to  eixty  yeans  to  1,013,905;  from 
this  number  we  may  eafely  deduct  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent, 
from  those  otberwifie  employed,  as  mechanics,  house  servants, 
and  other  labors  not  agricultural,  and  we  have  the  total  num- 
her  oi  Jidd'labmrrs  of  the  cotton  States  for  the  year  1857,  at 
about  925,000  in  round  numbers,  wbich,  at  an  average  of  three 
and  one-third  bales  to  the  hand,  old  and  youug,  male  and 
female,  gives  the  cotton  crop  of  that  year  at  3,083,000  bales; 
the  actual  crop  was  3,100,000  bales,  showing  the  correctness 
of  our  bfisis  of  estimation, 

Tlie  slave  population  of  Louisiana,  in  1850,  of  244,809,  gave 
145,652  laborers,  male  and  iemale,  of  fitteen  years  to  sixty ;  the 
increase  of  our  shive  population  up  to  1S57  give^,  in  the  same 
ratio,  157,045  laborers  for  the  State;  from  this  uimiber,  in  con- 
sideratiou  of  the  slave  population  of  New  Orleans  of  22,000,  or 
23,000,  wc  deduct  the  proportion  of  11,000  as  laborers,  leaving 
146,645  for  the  balance  of  the  State  ;  from  this  number  we 
must  now  deduct  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  those  other- 
wise employed,  and  we  have  in  1857  the  number  of  133,830 
actual  tield-laboit^ra  for  the  State,  male  and  female,  aged 
fifteen  up  to  sixty  years.  By  the  report  of  the  State  Auditor, 
already  referred  to,  the  returns  of  amount  of  lands  cultivated 
in  the  State  from  alt  the  parishes  but  four,  amounted  in  1857 
to  1,60^),000  acres;  to  which,  add  100,000  more  for  the  other 
four  parishes,  and  we  have  upwards  of  1,700,000  acres  culti- 
vated in  the  State  io  1857  by  133,830  lield-laboj-ei-s,  aged 
fitYeen  to  sixty  year's— an  average  of  about  lliirteen  acres  to  the 
hand,  which  we  consider  very  full  cropping  when  we  chiss 
those  of  fifteen  and  sixty  yeara  as  full  field-hands. 

We  have  seen  that  the  number  of  field  laborers  in  the  eight 
cotton  States  in  1857  amounted  to  925,000,  male  and  female, 
aged  fifteen  to  sixty  yeai-s;  allowing  an  average  of  three  and 
a  lialf  bales  to  the  hand,  and  we  nave  tlie  cotton  crop  of 
1857-'58  as  estimated  in  this  way  at  3,237,600  bales;  the  ac- 
tual crop  of  the  same  year  falls  short  of  these  figures  by  soma 
100,000  bales,  ah  hough  the  year,  in  all  respects,  was  as 
favorable  as  usual.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  number  of 
negro  hibfu-ers  is  far  short  f>f  the  wants  and  demands  of  the 
cotton  and  sugar  States.  If  the  aggregale  slave  population 
shall  reach  4,000,000  in  1860,  the  propt»rtion,  as  compared 
witii  the  ratio  of  increase  up  to  1857,  tV>r  the  eight  cotton 
States,  will  be  about  2,100,000 ;  this  will  give  about  1,120,273 
laborers  for  1860,  aged  fifteen  up  to  sixty  years  inclusivei 
male  and  female;  from  which,  we  deduct  twelve  and  a  l\iaXl 
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per  cent  for  tliose  otherwise  employed,  and  we  have  for 
1S60,  in  tlie  eight  cotton  States,  1,022,045  field  laborers,  and 
allowing  three  and  a  hall'balee  to  each  hand,  and  we  have  the 
crop  of  lSt)Oj  with  a  favorable  year,  at  3,580,307  bales.  We 
will  venture  the  prediction  that  it  does  not  go  over  thoee 
ligiires,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  fall  below  them. 

Tlie  increased  demand  and  conBuniption  of  cotton  have 
already  exhausted  all  previouB  eiiqilusee,  and  now  overreachee 
the  production.  The  crop  of  1858,  to  1st  September,  (see  Xew 
Orleans  Price  Current,)  afisnmed  at  3,100,000  bales,  whilst  the 
total  exports  to  foreign  countries  for  the  same  time  amounted 
to  2,829,283  bales^ — an  increase  of  215,167  bales  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  crop  of  1S57-'5S  is  nndonbtcdl  y  an  average 
one ;  the  weather  or  season  for  ite  growth  and  maturity  were 
ftveragely  favorable,  and  if  it  has  been  no  larger,  tlie  most 
reasonable  cause  is  the  want  of  more  lal»or  for  the  cultivation 
of  more  lands  in  cotton.  The  foreign  demand  upon  the  crop 
of  1857-^58,  ending  let  September,  will  be  scarcely  supplied, 
or,  if  fully,  then  our  home  demand  must  be  considerably 
diminislied. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  the  immense  increase  in 
the  use  and  consumption  of  cotton  in  Europe  for  the  last 
twenty-fiA-e  yeai-s : 

Exports  o/coUon/rom  (he  United  States  to  Cheat  Britain  and  Irdand  alone,  for 
the  latt  tt&enty  years. 

From  1836  to  1840 1 ,84K159.598  potiodA 

"      1841  to  1846 , 2,4(»0,8'79,279       " 

•*       184610  1860. *.. a,4»4,453,884       " 

**       1851  to  1856 *..  8,4a4.602A»72       " 

Single  year  1 867 969 ,  31 8 ,  89ft      ** 

Siugle  year  1868 1 ,066 .  ISO, 64©      " 

Total  quantitp  esporltd/rom  the  United  Statet  to  all  toutUrieM/or  the  lati  twemtg^ 
Jive  ycar»,  at/ollout* : 

From  1831  to  1836 1 ,695,970,40!*  poundfl. 

**      1836  to  1840 2»62l,469.4l4       " 

"      184UO  1846... 8,448,767,674       ** 

**      1846  to  1850 8,651,036,817 

•*      1861  to  1865... 5,ia8»286.806       " 

The  general  European  eonsuraption  from  all  countries  sinoe 

1850,  has  increased  as  follows : 

In  I860 2,461.Ot>0balei. 

1B61 2,618,000  " 

1862 3,112,000  " 

1868 8,013,000  " 

1864 8,116,000  « 

1866 8,316.000  ** 

1866 .,....., .....  8,673,tK)0  *' 

The  Euro}>ean  supply,  from  other  countries  than  the  United 
States,  is  not  increasing  at  tliis  time;  in  fact,  the  supply  from 
thoBe  Boni^ces  in  1858,  is  estimated  at  200,000  bales  less  thaa 
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in  1857;  and  unless  there  shall  be  a  supply  of  more  labor  to 
increase  the  production  in  the  United  StateSj  adeqimte  to  the 
T^^ants  of  Europe,  it  will  nereesarily  force  renewed  j>erseve- 
ranco  and  most  strenuous  efforts  to  produce  asupplj  m  other 
countries  which  may  ultimately  prove  tiuccessfu!  and  of  in- 
calculable injury  to  the  cotton-growiugintercBt  of  the  South. 
In  the  English  Parliament,  of  this  year,  this  subject  was 
earnestly  discussed.  The  West  Coast  of  Africa  eeems  to 
promise  more  f a voralde  prospects  than  India.  In  reference  to 
this  subject  J  Lord  Palmerston  said : 

"We  shall  find  on  the  AfricAn  coaeta  mo*t  valuable  source  of  snpplj  for  tho 
article  of  cotton,  ivliiclj  is  i?**entml  to  our  raanufucturea.  It  ia  conaidi^roUly 
I^e&rer  to  ua  tliati  Tnilifi ;  its  cotton  diBtTicta  are  more  extenRive;  occee*  to  tliem 
is  more  easy ;  I  will  uudertjtke  to  awert  that  our  commerce  with  that  coast  for 
ihia  all' iiiif¥>r taut  article  will,  in  a  few  jeara,  prove  far  more  Talnable  tban 
that  with  any  other  portion  of  the  world,  the  North  American  States  excepted." 
On  the  same  occasion^  Sir  John  Pakinpton  held  this  IanQ:i]age:  **  Tlie  fact  it, 
thftt  we  are  looking  for  a  Bupplj  of  cotton  from  Africa,  wnere  alone  we  ean  ex* 
p«ci  to  obtain  what  is  bo  indiep^neable  to  the  indufitrT  and  commerce  of  this 
country ;  ihh  end  we  can  achieve  only  bj  crushing  the  alave-trade,  aud  pro- 
tecting regular  ioduitry  by  our  fleet" 

Mark  it,  there  are  two  purixiees  here  distinctly  eet  forth 
to  crush  the  slave-trade,  in  order  to  cut  off  from  the  South 
additional  negro  labor  for  the  production  of  cottouj  and  to 
use  that  labor  on  the  "WeBtern  Coast  of  Mrica,  to  produce  a 
Buffieieut  supply  from  that  source  to  compete  with  the  South- 
ern production  of  the  United  States.  The  great  policy  of  the 
cotton  States  of  the  South  is  6o  to  regulate  the  prodnction  of 
cotton,  in  sufficient  quantity,  in  quality  and  price,  as  to  be  able 
to  siijmli/  the  world  against  all  competition  and  all  attempts 
to  produce  it  iu  other  couutrieB. 

The  couBumption  of  cotton  in  the  tTnited  States  since  1S50 
ranges  as  follows : 

1840-^50.. H»...  448,000  bale*. 

18&0-'51 •-.., 404,000  *' 

1851^'B2. COS.OOO  '* 

18S2-*e3 671.000  " 

1858-''54 610.000  ** 

1854-*66 5(»8.0OO  '• 

1865-*66.. 694.000  " 

18e6-'67. 702,000  *• 

1857-68 824,000  " 

Showing  also  a  steady  inereaee  in  the  home  demand,  and  * 
thougli  not  so  rapid  as  in  Europe,  but  from  the  growing  and 
rapioly  increasing  population  and  prosperity  of  the  vast  ter- 
ritories of  the  great  West,  will  BOon  outetrip  and  run  Ikr 
ahead  of  it. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  tlie  produo- 1 
tiou  of  cotton  in  the  Southern  States  sinjce  1851;  the  annual  j 
erop  stande  as  follows : 


Crop  of  1851-'fi2 8,015,000  balea^ 

*'        lBft2-*63 3,362,000  ** 

1863-'ft4... ,...•-.  2,SI30.1KM>  ** 

'*        1854-*66 2.847,000  *^ 

"        1856-^66 3,627.0C«)  ** 

••        l8M-fi7 , 2. MO, 000  *' 

"        1867-*C8 », 100,000  *' 

The  crop  of  lS55-'66  ie  apparent! j  greater  than  any  other 
year;  but  the  fact  is,  that  eouie  250,000  bales  of  the  previous 
Tear's  crop  was  kept  back,  in  coiisenueiice  of  tiie  extreme 
low  water  of  all  the  upper  rivers,  and  added  to  the  crop  oi 
1855-'56. 

We  have  seen  that  the  increasing  demand  and  consumption 
of  cotton,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europej  have  Ijeen 
rapidly  gaining  npon  and  exceeding  the  Biippfj,  "We  have 
estiinated  the  cro\y  of  1S60  upon  the  basis  ot  our  calculation 
at  3,580,307  bales,  witli  our  doubts  of  Ub  going  up  to  that 
mark,  for  the  very  best  reason  that  there  will  not  he  the  labor 
to  produce  it,  unless  the  year  is  extremely  favorable.  The 
homo  consumption,  from  1B50-'51  tolS55-*56,  increa^sedfrom 
400,000  to  693,000  bales;  at  this  nite  of  iucj-eaee  it  will  i-e- 
qnire  in  1S60-'61,  1,000,000  bales  at  least  to  snpply  the 
home  demand.  The  general  European  cousiimptirm  hm  in- 
creased  from  2,451,000  in  1850  to  3,673,000  bales  in  185<J;  at 
tills  rate  of  increase,  to  I860- tjl^  it  will  require  nearly  5,000^ 
000  of  bales  to  supply  the  general  European  demand,  and 
thus  will  stand  tlie  figures  in  186C*-'61 : 

General  European  demand,  «oy 4 .  90O,O0<^  balet. 

Home  deciaiii 1 ,000^000     ** 

Making  the  total  demand  at fi » 900 , COO     ** 

Estimated  crop  ia  1860 3.680,000    " 

Leaving  to  be  aupplied  from  other  countries. . .   2, 320,000     ** 

Tlie  import*  into  Europe  from  oth^rsoila  in  1856 
wa«  843,000;  in  1857^  1,0^6.000;  aodinl6o8, 
850,000  balea ;  in  IStJO,  say .*•*..*  1,000.000     ** 

LeaviDg  a  clear  general  deficJeQcy  from  all  aour- 

ce^in  J860,  of.,..* 1,820,000     •*  ^ 

For  the  supply  of  this  general  deficiency  short  of  the  de- 
iTiaud  in  1860-' 61,  the  cotton  States  of  the  South  miii*t  be 
looked  to ;  but  how  is  it  possible  for  them  to  supply  it  withoat 
the  labor  necessary  to  produce  it?  It  will  require  a  crop  of 
4,900,000  bales  to  do  it,  whichj  with  an  average  season,  will 
rerpiire  a  supply  of  at  least  350,000  additional  field-hands,  at 
three  and  a  half  bales  to  the  hand.  Where  are  they  to  come 
from?  Not  from  Virginia,  Maryland,  or  Kentucky;  negro 
laborers  are  too  %"aiuable  in  those  States  for  the  production  of 
tobaccoj  whoatj  and  other  valuable  commodities,  to  bo  dia* 
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posed  of;  thej  are  all,  if  not  more,  needed  where  lliey  are, 
and  they  could  not  he  purchased  mider  an  average  of 
$1,000  each,  and  at  an  ag^remte  cost  of  $350,000,000;  for 
recnllect  they  are  field-hands  tntit  are  wanted. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  uncnUivaled  lands  in  (he  eight 
cotton  Sraies  is  immense;  iheir  area,  in  Hinare  miles,  is 
575,000,  and  iliej  contain  o\rer  308,000.000  of  acres,  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  which  are  under  citltivalion,  A  vast 
extent  of  Southern  soil  of  the  highest  fertih'ty,  and  most  ad- 
mirahlj  adapted  to  the  production  to  every  valuahle  epecies 
of  agricnlfural  cf>niniodity,  yet  remains,  in  the  cotton  Slates, 
an  useless  waBte  for  the  want  of  i  hat  kind  of  labor  which  alone 
can  be  nseful  tor  its  cnltivation. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  contains  29,715,200  acres  of  land; 
how  much  of  this  is  oncnltivatable  we  are  nnable  to  say* 
Bj  the  report  of  the  State  Auditor  to  the  last  Legislature,  tne 
nnmfier  of  acres  awned  and  unculfivakd  was  5,070,079,  In 
reference  to  these  lands  alone,  100,000  additional  African 
negroes  can  he  mnat  profitably  employed  in  Lnuisiana^  and 
still  leave  4,370,000  acres,  owned  and  uncultivated  in  the 
State,  be-sirles  the  immense  quantity  f>f  public  lands.  Thus 
are  the  great  agiiculUiral  interests  of  the  South  cramped  and 
contracted  ;  a  snjiply  of  needful  labor  prohlliitedto  her  people, 
and  the  valuahle  resources  of  the  cotton  and  sugar  States, 
together  with  the  necessary  development  of  tlieirvast  wealth 
and  power,  restricted  and  fettered  by  the  foolish  predjndice, 
hypnci-itical  cant,  short-sighted  and  false  policy  against  tlie 
iniportation  of  negro  laborers  from  abroad. 

But,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  outset,  the  absolute  necessity 
of  an  increase  of  negro  labor  is  alrea<ly  forced  upon  ue,  and 
it  cannot  be  avoideu,  except  at  the  liazard  iif  more  serious 
injury  tr*  the  great  interests  of  the  South  than  could  post^ibly 
befall  her  from  any  other  cause.  The  people  of  the  cotton 
States,  seeing  and  feeling  the  shackles  that  are  unjustly  thrown 
aromid  then*,  will  speeally  demand  their  release,  that  they 
shall  be  left  free  in  the  exercise  of  those  rights  which  they 
have  never  alienated,  and  the  empUiyment  of  those  me^ins 
which  shall  conduce  most  to  their  welfare  and  happiness. 
Ah'eady  is  Europe  forced  to  endorse  the  demand  and  the 
employment  of  negro  labor.  The  Northern  States  will  soon 
lino  it  necessary,  and  the  better  discretion,  to  second  that 
endoreement;  indeed,  their  greatest  interest  and  highest 
prosperity  are  inseparably  involved  in  the  employment  of 
negro  labor  in  the  South,  and  every  blow  they  may  attempt 
to  strite  against  it  falls  upon  their  own  vitalit^^  and  still  more 
exhausts  tlie  bread  and  raiment  of  their  existence,  whilst  it 
will  surely  hasten  the  day  when  the  dave  States  will  End  a 
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tiTiioti  with  them  no  longer  tolerable.  The  Nortlicni  people 
will  lind  it  to  be  their  wisest  policy  to  sanction  the  demands 
of  the  cotton-growing  States  for  more  negro  labor,  and  to  aid 
them  ill  the  acquisition  of  more  slave  territory. 

Seooio).— 7b  diffuie  mgro  d^very  more  generally  among 
the  people  J  and  therelfy  to  coTisolidate  and  strengthen  its  basis 
where  tt  already  exista. 

In  1850,  the  number  of  slaveholders  in  all  the  slave  States, 
with  a  white  population  of  over  Bix  miHions,  was  347,525  ;  of 
this  niimbor  6SjS20  held  but  one  slave  each,  and  105,083  held 
under  five  slaves  each— showing  that  174,5(J3  slave  owners 
held  bnt  385,860  slaves,  whiU  173,022  held  the  balance  of 
the  whole  slave  population— amounting  to  2,818,444. 

In  the  eight  cotton  States  the  number  of  slaveholders  rangee 
as  follows : 

SL  Carolina,  No.  of  alaveholdere  26,696  of  whieh   9»656  hold  under  6  alarett  eaol). 

6  each. 


Georgia . . . 

li 

II 

88,450 

it 

18,210  ** 

Alabama.. 

It 

41 

2».24*5 

tt 

12,941  " 

MiadMtppi, 

i* 

H 

2^,114 

II 

9,886  " 

ArkaoaaB., 

«i 

H 

5,1>»0 

a 

8,384  " 

Texan..... 

*c 

11 

7,747 

u 

4,575  " 

Florida.... 

a 

M 

8,620 

tt 

1,090  » 

In  LoiiiBiana,  with  a  white  population,  in  1850,  of  256,491, 
and  a  slave  popolation  of  244,809,  there  were  but  20,670 
slaveholdurs;  of  this  miinber  4,797  held  only  one  elavo  each, 
and  f>,072  held  under  five  elaves  each — iiiakiog  10,869  who 
held,  in  all,  about  25,000  slavcB,  and  9,801  who  lield  the  bal- 
ance of  the  slave  population  of  the  State — amounting  to 
219j800.  Such  has  been  the  high  price  of  slaves  since  1850, 
that  the  number  of  slave  owners  in  the  cotton  States  cannot 
have  increased  but  slightly  up  to  this  time  ;  i>erhapd  the  onlj 
material  increase  has  been  by  the  immigration  of  slave  owners 
from  other  slave  States  to  the  cotton  States.  At  the  present 
high  prices  of  slaves,  the  number  of  elavehctlders  cannot  be 
expected  to  increase  by  purchase,  as  purchases  are  now  most 
generally  confined  to  those  who  already  hold  slaves,  and  more 
especially  to  the  larger  class  of  slaveholders. 

Tliese  Btatistics  and  facts  requiro  no  comment;  every  in- 
telligent mind  must  see,  that  with  the  present  and  increasing 
deficiency  of  negro  labor;  the  high  and  still  advancing  priee 
of  negroes;  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  cotton  and 
sugarover  the  supply,  or  the  ability  toeui>ply,  to  what  seriom 
consequences  such  a  state  of  things  may  inevitably  lead,  un- 
less they  shall  be  corrected  by  wise  policy,  and  timely  and 
wholesome  legislation.  What  shall  that  policy  and  legisla- 
tion be  for  Louisiana?  There  is,  unquestionably,  no  design^ 
or  purpose  in  any  one  to  build  up  a  slave  aristocracy,  or  a 
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monopoly  of  negro  labor ;  but  tlioBe  natural  tendencies  winch 
aiise  from  siieb  a  state  of  circumstances,  in  relation  to  negro 
labor,  and  the  production  of  cotton,  as  now  present  tbemselves, 
are,  most  certainlj^  and  not  slowly  leading  to  piicli  results, 
fsontracting  an  institution  that  should  be  |>:eneral  and  broad, 
to  a  more  diminutive  basis,  and  wcakenmg  the  strength  of 
its  foundation.  When  we  reflect  that  in  Louisiana,  with  a 
white  population  of  over  300,000  at  this  time,  only  some 
12,000  h<ild  the  great  body  of  the  slave  population — say 
225,000  out  of  275,000  slaves;  with  this  dispanty  regularly 
increasing,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided  tliat  some  ade- 
quate policy  ought  to  be  adopted,  which,  while  it  should  not 
effect  the  nghts  and  privileges  of  any,  shall  more  generally 
diflnse  the  institution  and  extend  itsbeneiate  to  the  reach  of  a 
larger  number  of  the  people;  and  there  is  no  class  nf  our  citi- 
zens, we  arc  contidcnt,  wlio  woukl  more  readily  urge  such  a 
policy  than  our  present  ehiveholders  of  Louisiana,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  they  would  also  equally  participate  in  its 
'  benefits.  Tlie  only  measures  that  we  can  now  see,  calculated 
to  effect  tins  most  desirable  object,  are:  first,  to  reduce  the 
price  of  slave  labor  by  autliorising  the  importation  of  negro 
davesfrom  Cuba,  Brazil,  or  Africa,  so  that  the  poorer  claseee 
ci  our  citizens,  with  their  smaller  means,  shall  be  able  to  pnr- 
diase  and  supply  tliemselves  with  negro  labor;  second,  to 
exempt  one  slave,  to  eacli  and  every  person,  from  execution 
and  sale,  and  thereby  insuring  to  every  citizen  the  certainty 
of  holding  one  slave,  under  whatever  misfortnues  that  may 
befall  him,  and  to  encourage  othei-s  to  possess  tliemselves  of 
at  least  one  or  more  slaves,  as  assistant  laborers,  either  as  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil,  or  as  mechanics.  Such  a  measure  could 
not  injure  the  rights  or  interests  of  any  one,  whilst  it  would 
benelit  thousands,  and  greatly  strengthen  the  institiitioil  of 
riavery  everywhere. 

As  regards  the  first  of  the  measures  here  proposed,  the 
right  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  authori^se  such  importation, 
18  a  controverted  question.  "With  a  vast  quantity  of  wilder- 
ness lauds  in  the  cotton  States  yet  to  settle,  subdue,  and  im- 
prove; with  its  numerous  swamps  to  drain,  and  poorniilands 
to  improve  and  enrieli,  it  places  the  cotton-growing  industry, 
enterprise,  and  interest  ol  the  South  iu  an  unequal,  unjust, 
and  unnatural  position,  to  prohibit  the  importatiun  of  negro 
laborers  adapted  to  the  work  of  such  a  climate/'  In  our 
humldc  opinion,  if  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  shall  deem  g 
it  proper  to  authorize  the  importation  of  negro  slaves  from  ^M 
foreign  countries  into  tlie  State,  there  is  no  power  that  can  ^M 
rightfully  prohiljit  it.  But  such  Southern  editors,  as  thev  i 
of  the  llichmond  *SSbuM''  and  ^^  Eiiquirer^^  would  call  this        1 


an  infamous  trajfic — a  piracy ;  but  the  people  will  not 
believe  it  ti>  be  so.  Wcmld  a  Louisiana  planter,  in  going  to 
Havana,  and  imrcbasing  half  a  dozen  negroes  for  bis  jilantar 
tion,  believe  mat,  in  90  doing,  be  waa  any  more  guilty  of  an 
infaiiiong  act  or  a  piracy  tbaii  if  he  ehiuild  go  to  Richmond 
and  do  the  eame  thing?  Indeed,  if  any  intaoiy  or  piracy  be 
attached,  in  either  case,  it  would  be  in  the  latter,  for  in  that 
cage,  he  would  be  rohhlng  hlmsdf  oi  big  own  rights,  and  at  a 
higher  cost.  The  African  slavi?- trade  was  not  piracy  previous 
to,  or  from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Conatitution  np  to  1S08 ; 
that  Constitntiim  aoes  not  authorize  Congress  to  ereaiey  or  de- 
clare, new  jnracit>%  hot  sim|dy  to  d4:fins  and  pumahpiram* 
Di;fine  cannot  mean  to  crea/i\  to  make  mno  things  f  and  if 
Congress  had  no  power  to  declare  the  slave-trade  as  piracy 
for  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
from  whence  baa  it  derived  that  power  einee  J  We  hardly 
think  that  any  uonud  Virginia  Btatesman  will  sanction  this  act 
of  Congress  as  constitutional ;  certainly  most  unjust  and  op- 
pressive to  the  slave  States* 

The  piiwer  over  negro  slavery,  with  all  its  appertaining 
rights  as  property,  is  reserved  to  each  State,  to  he  exercised 
as  their  own  discretion  may  anthorize  and  direct.  Tlier©  if 
no  power  vested  in  the  Federal  Governtnent  twer  negro  slavery, 
either  inside  or  outside  its  territorial  iimits ;  whilst,  ;it  the  same 
time,  it  is  hound  to  protect  it  as  a  common  right  of  its  citizens 
wherever  it  iiuds  it  in  their  possession,  as  any  otlier  property. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  tlie  United  States,  in  his  great  decision 
ujiou  this  question,  says:  "The  c^nly  two  provisions  (of  the 
Cfonstitntion)  which  point  to  them,  and  include  them,  treat 
them  m  property^  and  make  it  tlie  duty  of  the  Government  to 
prot4?ct  it."  The  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia  has  lately  decided 
to  the  same  effect  No  other  authority  beyond  these  twa 
provisions  can  be  conetitotionally  exercised  by  the  Federal 
Grovennnent  in  reference  to  slavery;  and  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana has  the  full  and  clear  right  to  anthorize  its  citizens  to  im- 
port negro  slaves  from  Cuba  or  Africa  under  such  regulations 
as  it  maj^  deem  |»roj)er  to  make,  and  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  n^^dit  to  iTiterfeie  for  any  other  purpose,  than  to^>f^ 
teei  the  rights  of  the  owners  in  such  slave  property. 

TraRD. — To  expand  the  area  of  slavery ^  hy  implying  addi* 
tion(d  territory  with  thai  species  of  laho^}\  which ^  alons^  is 
adapted  to  it^  culture  and  development^  and  thenhy  to  erdarge 
the  circle  of  the  slave  Siai^s^  and  establish  tlie  equality  qf  t%6 
South  wUkin  the  Union, 

The  policy  of  acquiring  additional  southern  territory,  that 
requires  negro  labor  for  its  cultui'e  and  development,  iu  order 
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to  extend  the  area  of  slavery  and  enlarge  the  circle  of  the 
Blave  States,  is  now  seen  to  be  a  necessity,  and  meets  the 
general  approval  of  the  Southern  people ;  indeed,  it  is  regarded 
as  a  settled  and  vital  policy  that  cannot  be  abandoned,  or 
permitted  to  remain  dormant  and  inactive.  The  acqiiitjition 
of  Cuba,  where  slavery  already  exists,  will  give  important 
strength  to  the  South,  and  vastly  enlarged  benefits  to  her  com- 
mercial interests  as  well  aa  to  the  whole  Union,  and  upon 
which  the  regenerj^tion  of  Haytl  may  soon  tidlnw;  yet,  with 
the  annexation  of  Caba,  the  South  will  only  have  made  an 
important  step  towards  her  toture  greatness  and  puwer.  The 
great  eye  of  the-  South  has  become  steadily  tixed  upon  Cenfral 
America;  it  sees  there  a  vast  extent  of  territory  yet  in  the 
wild  hixoriance  of  its  native  growth— a  soil  yet  untilled,  as  fer- 
tile as  God's  earth  can  be,  that  will  yield,  in  abundance,  all 
tlie  tropical  and  staple  prodnctions  that  cim  add  wealth  and 
luxury  to  mankind,  bnt  with  a  climate  that  renders  negro 
labor,  alone,  absolutely  necessary  for  its  cultivation — and  the 
development  of  its  ricJi  agricultural  resources,  some  idea  of 
which  may  be  gleaned  from  the  tullowing  statement  of  facte 
recently  given  by  the  British  consul,  G,  H.  Foote,  Esq.,  at 
San  Salvador,  who  has  long  resided  in  the  State,  ana  has 
been  engaged  in  raising  cotton  and  coftee.     lie  says : 

**I  Am  plfttiUfij^,  flccftrdiug  to  mj  capitftl,  slowly,  and  sTirely,  butli  cofF^-*  and 
eottoQ,  The  uutLoii  uf  ihU  coontrj  la  ofii  boautiiut  6bre,  »hort  Ntiiple,  btU  as 
fine  as  eilk.  In  rto  jmrt  uf  the  world  have  I  aeeo  suvh  a  Bne  e^tnpb^  n^  thai  in 
a  pftrcel  growu  near  Izalco.  Mj  own  finan  cnip  is  not  a  bad  gpecimen,  alttir»ugb 
grown  between  my  coffee  trees.  On  some  of  the  ikrubA  I  counted  ninety  to 
one  hotidrcd  boll?. 

**T\n?  climate  h  p^enliarly  adapted  to  cotton  planting.  We  plant  in  Auput 
From  tbu  time  of  plantiiijf  nnlil  itie  boll  is  Foruied  and  ready  to  burst,  we  naT« 
warm,  gentle  phoAvers,  and  only  DCca«?io[ially  heavy  oneu;  but  having  intervalB 
of  ftun,  tli^  rains  never  drown  or  injure  the  plant*  lids  continues  until  about 
tile  end  of  the  niontb  of  November,  when  the  rAins  ceas^  altogether,  the  boll 
buntSj  and  the  cf^tton  shows  itself-^linef  white,  *od  nn«uil)ed«  ^atur<^  has 
dona  all  for  C*!ntriil  Americ* — mitn,  natbmg  as  yet;  but  it  h  iuipu««ible  that  a 
country  bo  btessed  in  climate  and  productive oeas  can  remain  niaeh  longer  un- 
known to  the  world-** 

Nicaragua,  Miisqnito  and  Ilundurae,  which  join  and  form  a 
compact  and  immense  area  of  uncultivated  territory,  some 
hundred  million  of  acres,  can  never  he  sncccesfnlly  cultivated 
except  by  negro  labor.  Nicaragua  will  make  a  most  beauti- 
ful and  wealtliy  agricnltural  slave  State.  The  larger  portion 
of  it  consists  of  plains  and  gentle  slopes  of  fertile  soil,  emi- 
nently favorable  to  agriculture,  but  very  slightly  cnltivated. 
Corn  J  rice,  beans  and  plantains  are  raised  io  great  abundance; 
its  staple  prodncts  are  cotton,  sugar,  coflfee,  tobacco  and  indi- 
go, both  climate  and  soil  being  highly  adapted  to  their  growth 
in  abnndanee  and  perfection.  IS'^icaragna  contains  about 
S0,OOOjOOO  of  acres,  a  little  larger  than  Louisiana,  and  the  total 
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amount  of  lier  exports  of  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo 
and  all  otliei^,  togctlier,  amount  only  to  some  !B^<^0,000  an- 
niuillj,  AVhat  a  field  for  tlie  successful  and  beneficial  em- 
ployment of  negro  l«ibor!  Witb  oneliundrecl  and  fifty  thous* 
and  negro  laborers  gradually  introduced  into  Nicarajgua, 
regulated  and  applied  to  agricultural  labor  by  Southern  planl- 
ers,  it  would  eoon  become  one  of  the  most  deBirable  and 
wealth}"  of  tlie  slave  States, 

Musquito  is  yet  entirely  an  Indian  country;  ita  limits  are 
not  fully  assertaiued;  it  lies  north  of  Nicaragua,  along  the 
gulf,  or/ more  properly,  the  Caribbean  coast,  and  contains  not 
feea  than  20,000,000  of  acres,  two-thirds  the  size  of  Louisiana. 
The  soil  of  the  whole  couutiy  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  highly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  and  other 
trooical  products,  A  hundred  tlionsand  negro  laborers  would 
maKe  Mut?quito  a  slave  State  of  considerable  importance. 

Honduras  is  the  largest  of  the  Central  Americuu  States;  it 
lies  adjoining  north  and  west  of  Nicaragua  and  Musquito, 
and  contains  over  45,000,000  of  acres,  wit!i  a  varied  soil  adapt- 
ed to  all  the  staple  tropical  productions,  but  very  partially 
and  indifferently  cultivated.  The  mineral  wealth  of  this 
State,  in  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead,  is  said  to  be  consider- 
able. The  value  of  its  exports,  of  all  kindsy  amount  only  to 
about  $750^000  annually,  and  this  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
need  of  a  vigorous  Southern  population  and  negro  labor  to 
make  it  a  slave  State  worthy  of  the  South,  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  should  further  speculate  upon  Central  America; 
the  South  has  set  her  heart  upon  it,  and  the  sooner  it  is  ac- 
(|uii*ed  l)y  lier  people  and  annexed,  the  better;  but  the  pro- 
cess which  shall  ''Americanize"  it,  must  also  Southernize  it- 
Let  that  process  be  looked  to. 

We  need  not  now  look  to  the  future  of  Mexico ;  sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  great  work  already  lai<l  out  belore  us  and 
necessary  to  be  accomplished,  and  which  demands  the  united 
energies  and  efforts  of  the  Southern  people.  Mexico,  with 
the  cliaracter  of  her  population  and  the  backward  stage  of 
their  civilization,  is  yet  too  large  ever  to  be  stable  and  per- 
manent in  her  government:  her  people  are  yet  ignorant  and 
incapable  of  self-government,  and  the  larger  the  extent  of  her 
territory,  the  more  of  anarchy  and  confusion  i>revails,  and 
the  less  her  ability  to  rule  her  people.  One  rcsiJute  Southern 
man,  with  military  skill  and  statesmanship,  at  the  head  of 
fifteen  hundred  men,  from  the  Southern  States,  in  tlie  city  of 
ilexico,  would  create  order  and  harmony  out  of  chaos  and 
confusion,  establish  regulated  liberty,  with  a  free  and  perma- 
nent g<:>vemment,  spread  the  mantle  of  peace  over  that  dis- 
tracted land,  and  insure  the  blessings  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
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prness  to  its  people.  We  would  barely  intimate,  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  Tamnulipasj  New  LeoJij  and  Coliahuiln,  embrace  a 
most  extensive  and  desirable  territory  for  negro  labor. 

In  conclusionj  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  slave-trade,  onoe 
rei3peiiedj  would  flood  the  country  with  miserable  AfricanPj 
tSzG, ;  this  idea  is  so  preposterous  and  absurd  that  it  scarcely 
ref^uires  notice.  From  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution to  1808,  or  from  1790  to  1808,  when  nearly  all  the 
States  held  slaves,  and  the  *'  infarrwus  trajjic-''  was  not  only 
free,  but  protected  by  the  Government — ^a  period  of  nearly 
twenty  years— i^uly  eight  hundred  Jhonsand  slaves  were  im- 
portea  in  all  that  time ;  and  the  whole  number  ever  imported 
into  the  conn  try  previously,  and  including  the  period  just 
named^  did  not  exceed  threehundred  and  seventy-live  thousandi 
It  has  been  seriously  aeked,  **if  one  himdred  thousand  slaves 
mi^ht  not  be  imported  into  a  single  State  in  one  year?  What 
an  idea  ?  At  the  hjrw  price  of  $300  each,  it  wmild  require  an 
investment  of  tkirii/  milium  of  dollars;  the  wliole  eight  cot- 
ton States  wonld  not  have  that  much  spare  capitij  to  invest  in 
slaves  for  three  yeai*s  i>ut  together.  Suppose  the  eight  cotton 
States  wanted  a  hundred  thousand  additional  negro  laborers 
each,  which  they  will  actnaUy  require  by  1865,  these,  at  $300 
each,  would  require  an  investment  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
inilUon  of  dollars,  and  a  fleet  of  one  thonsand  three  hundred 
vessels,  of  three  hundred  tons  each,  and  making  tw^o  trips  m 
one  year,  to  import  them. ^'  Eut  why  dwell  upon  this  absurd 
idea  of  flooding  the  country  with  these  negro  laborers  J  It  ia 
hke  all  other  trades,  it  requires  capital  to  carry  it  on,  and  is 
governed  by  the  same  law  of  all  other  trades;  that  of  supply 
and  demand  and  the  profits  that  may  justify  it.  Besides,  the 
States  have  the  whole  control  of  the  matter,  each  for  itself ; 
and  either  one  may  tV^rbid  the  importation  of  a  single  negro 
within  its  border,  if  it  shall  so  determine,  or  import  whatever 
number  it  may  want. 

Again ;  there  is  a  species  of  immorality,  even  infamy,  at* 
tempted  to  be  associated  with,  and  thrown  aronnd  the  trade 
in  African  negroes.  This  firat  originated  in  English  philan- 
tliropy,  which  is  always  governed  by  English  interest,  and  she 
18  far  more  philanthropic  about  it  now  than  ever  before,  be- 
cause her  interest  is  more  seriously  threatened  by  it.  Eng- 
land sees,  very  clearlv,  that  if  the  slave-trade  is  open  to  the 
cotton  States  of  the  South,  it  will  have  the  certain  elfect  of 
cutting  off  her  own  supply  of  negro  labor  for  western  Africa, 
and,  of  cnnsequence,  siie  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
Southern  States  in  the  growth  of  cotton.  AVTiilst  the  Southern 
planter  is  in  the  market  for  the  purchase  of  African  negro 
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labor,  England  caBtiot  expect,  to  procure  it  so  cheap  as  she 
now  does,  or  at  snch  reduced  prices  as  would  justify  her  in 
attempting  to  produce  tliat  supply  of  cotton  for  which  she  is 
now  compelled  to  look  to  toe  United  States.  We  do  not 
wonder  tlien  at  the  extreme  anxiety  and  vigilance  which  Eng- 
land now  manifests  in  reference  to  the  elaA^e-trade ;  there  is  a 
deeper  interest  than  either  morality  or  philanthropy  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  England  has  no  objection  to  the  employment 
of  African  labor  as  long  as  she  can  monopolize  it  on  her  own 
term8,  for  little  or  nothing ;  but  when  Southern  planters  desire 
to  po6sei^s  themselves  of  some  of  this  labor,  all  at  once  the 
slave-trade  becomes  most  horrid  and  infamous,  and  must  be 
exterminated  by  all  means;  and  even  in  the  slave  Slates  them- 
selves, these  English  denunciations  and  thiB  English  morality 
are  re-echoed  and  imitated  with  that  hypocritical  sanctity  that 
would  astonish  Belzebub  himself* 

The  ne^ru  of  Africa  m  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  great  pur- 
pose whicli  is  evidently  designed  for  him  in  his  creation:  all 
the  eflV»rt8  to  enlighten,  improve,  and  rait^e  him  above  his 
nariiral  condition  and  the  order  of  his  creation,  have  utterly 
and  honelesfily  foiled,  save  only,  and  precionsly  little,  by  that 
one  ana  single  means,  slavery,  the  puq^joee  of  his  creation. 
The  mysterious  designs  of  God,  in  his  great  creation,  are  hid- 
den treasures  to  mankind,  until  He,  in  hii^  intinite  wisdom, 
shall  develop  them  to  his  creatures  when  the  time  and  the 
hour  shall  require  it.  In  the  very  nature  and  characteristics 
of  the  African  negro,  he  is  titted  only  for  shivery,  and  slavery 
for  him  ;  impervious  to  the  horning  suns  and  miasmas  of  the 
tropics,  hardy  an<l  enduring,  docile  and  manageable,  ignorant 
and  timid  with  the  natural  inetinct  of  his  inferiority  and  de- 
pendence, he  takes  to  hie  natural  element  of  slavery  with  that 
alacrity,  cheerfulness,  and  submission,  tliat  marks,  unerringly, 
tlic  [Hirpose  of  his  creator.  That  great  puiT:>08e  is  now  being 
unfolded  and  developed,  and  the  civilized  world  will  see  and 
feel  m  truth,  Africa  was  designed  to  supply  that  great  field 
of  labur~w])ich  is  to  clothe,  and,  in  a  great  extent,  to  feed  the 
world;  to  develop  the  mighty  wealth  that  lies  buried  in  the 
vast  and  rich  soil  of  the  tropics,  where  the  white  man  fleeth 
from  toil  for  hie  life,  and  the  poor,  pun}"  attempts  of  crazy 
men  and  fanatics  to  subvert  this  grand  design  of  the  creator, 
sinks  down  into  that  utter  insigniticance  that  can  only  be  con- 
ceived of  or  imagined,  in  the  ridiculous  idea  of  a  contest  be- 
tween a  whining  abolitionist  and  the  Great  God,  to  chuDge 
the  order  of  his  creation. 

Itespectfully,  your  fellow-citizenj 

EDWAED  DELONT, 
CluttoNj  La. 
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ART,  ir -THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH,  AKCIEST  ART,  AND 
MUIIERN  PROGRESS. 

We  were  Btanding  Dear  the  Capitolj  a  short  time  since,  ad- 
miring its  grandeur,  its  beauty,  and  its  niagniliceBce,  and 
reflecting  with  pride  on  the  greatnees  of  our  country  wliich 
already  rerniired  additions  to  the  building  larger  than  the 
original  etructure.  Additions  which,  even  if  they  somewhat 
mar  the  symnietrj  of  the  building,  will  more  than  compensate 
for  any  want  of  harmony  of  proportion  in  the  historical  asso- 
ciations which  they  will  always  excite  in  the  mind.  The 
original  building  is  of  coarse  free-stone,  and  its  architectural 
construction  comparatively  plain.  The  vast  wings  that  have 
just  been  added  are  of  fine  marble^  and  all  the  workmanship 
most  costly  and  elaborate.  Eut  a  sudden  feeling  of  mortiii- 
cation  passed  over  us  when  I  reflected  here  are  displayed 
American  growth,  American  wealth,  American  handiwork, 
but  there  is  no  American  thought  here — that  is,  all  CTreek — 
it  is  a  Grecian  Capitol  reared  in  America.  Arcliitecture  has 
nndergone  no  improvement  for  two  thousand  years;  and  the 
eloquence  that  ott  reverberates  within  the  magnificent  Halls 
of  tills  Greek  structure,  is  but  an  unconscious  attempt  to  imi- 
tate Grecian  models.  Demosthenes  is  still  the  great  master 
of  oratory;  w^e  say  ^^ he  isy^  because  he  yet  lives  with  us  m 
his  PhiUipics.  He  might  well  have  exclaimed  with  IloracCj 
^^Non  omnis  nioriar^ 

Homer  is  the  father  and  the  greatest  of  poets :  he  has  been 
imitated  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  but  never  equaled. 
Tlie  Greek  tragedians  excel  all  others,  uidess  Shakspeare  be 
an  exception.  Pindar  and  Horace,  as  writers  of  odes,  are 
incomparably  superior  to  any  of  the  moderns.  In  historical 
composition,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  many 
othem  of  the  ancients,  are  the  masters  from  whom  the  moa- 
erns  learn  their  art.  Tlie  Greeks  surpassed  all  who  have  sue- 
ceeded  thera  in  the  art  of  sculpture,  and  no  dnubt  in  painting 
also.  There  has  been  no  advance,  no  improvement,  in  the 
science  of  i>olitics,  of  ethics,  of  economics,  of  pure  meta- 
physics, or  of  logic,  since  the  time  of  Aristotle;  and  one  of 
the  fruits,  and  best  fmifs,  of  the  social  and  political  reaction, 
which  is  now  progressing,  will  be  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
Aristotle.  Tlie  pretended  discoveries  of  Bacon,  in  the  art  of 
logic,  was  but  the  giving  names  to  tilings,  that  every  one, 
"wno  reasoned  at  all,  had  been  practising  tlironghout  all  time. 
What  Butler  says  of  rhetoric  is  equally  true  of  logic : 

**  For  all  the  Rlietoricians  rules 
But  teach  to  name  his  tools.^' 
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Though  "reading  and  writing  (do  not)  come  by  nature^" 
tlie  art  of  reasoning  does ;  and  tnere  is  not  a  county  court  m 
tlie  Union  at  whose  bar  there  is  not  a  better  practical  logician 
than  Bacon  or  Aristotle. 

In  medical  Bcience  and  io  aj^riculture  the  world  seems  to 
have  been  stationary  for  two  thousand  years ;  for  crops  have 
not  iuaprovedj  the  implements  of  agriculture  scarcely  changed 
at  all,  and  the  labor  of  farming  and  of  rearing  agricultural 

Sroducts  has  not  been  lesseuea*    We  have  no  reliable  evi- 
ence  that  human  mortality  is  less  now  than  in  the  days  of 
the  reniotefit  antiqnity. 

Whilst  we  were  indulging  (for  melancholy  is  often  the  in- 
dulgence of  an  idle  man)  in  ratlier  gloomy  reflections  on  thia 
imniobihty,  if  not  retrogression  of  mankind  in  all  the  field  of 
art,  the  news  of  the  snccess  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  reached 
lis,  and  suddenly  gave  a  new,  hopeful,  and  triumphant  turn 
to  our  thoughts.  By-the-by,  we  would  here  remark,  that  the 
Bwelling  pride  and  exultation  felt  and  expressed  by  hi^h  and 
low,  on  this  occasion,  as  if  each  one  had  participated  m  this 
grand  achievement,  is  a  phenomenon  that  speaks  well  fur  hu- 
man nature,  shows  an  innate  consciousness  of  the  oneness  of 
mankind,  and  seems  to  say,  "  why  man  has  done  tliis  glorious 
deed,  and  I  am  man!^^ 

When  our  surprise,  our  wonder  and  exultation  had  some-  • 
what  cooled  down,  we  begun  to  ask  the  question,  cui  honoT 
What  good  is  to  come  of  all  this  ?  Have  not  all  the  mighty 
discoveries  and  inventions  in  physical  science  and  mechanical 
construction  of  modern  times  but  increased  the  distinctioii 
and  aggravated  the  sufleringa  of  the  toiling  millions?  Not 
(the  thought  flashes  across  my  mind.)  lill  the  other  day 
these  improvements  and  these  inventions  had  that  eSect.  But 
within  a  few  years  past  the  rich  fruits  of  modern  progress  have 
descended  to  the  masses.  Starving  Ireland  has  oeen  sud- 
denly relieved  of  a  redundant  population,  and  she  is  starving 
Ireland  no  longer,  Germany  is  annually  sending  out  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  her  industrious,  iJitelleetual,  but  onoe 
dense  population,  to  new,  fertile,  unoccupied  lands,  that  in- 
cite the  hands  of  the  husbandmen.  Our  West  is  filling  up  ; 
swarms  of  immigrants  are  settling  on  our  whole  Pacific  coast ; 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  are  no  longer  idle  wastes;  the  great 
continent  of  New  Ilolland,  in  fine,  all  the  vacant  spaces  of 
the  earth  are  opening  their  bosoms  to  receive  and  to  cherish 
the  destitute  and  the  0[>prcsaed.  The  excess  of  toil,  and  the 
incubus  of  poverty,  which  have  made  life  with  the  masses  in 
western  Europe  but  one  prolonged  ag^my,  are  about  to  give 
way  to  happier  times.  These  mighty  results  are  all  the  fruite 
€new  disco veries  in  physical  science,  of  new  inventions  and 
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rueclianical  contrivances — in  fine,  of  modem  progress.    The 
compass,  tlio  mercliant-ship,  the  steam-ship,  the  railroad,  the 
iteam-car,  the  cheap  and  rapid  mail,  and  tliat  h'^htning  mes- 
senger, the  telegraph,  comhnie  to  keep  together  tliose  whom 
they  but  seem  to  separate.    The  steam-Bhip  and  the  steam-car 
will  in  vain  convey  ns  from  couQtry,  from  friends,  and  from 
Mnj  to  the  far  oft*  antipodes;  for  the  telegraph,  with  liglitning 
speed,  mil  bring  country,  friends  and  kin  to  our  door.     But 
for  modem  facilities  of  intercommunication  of  *' hearing  from 
home,"  there  would  be  much  less  emigration.    So  eminently 
social  is  man's  nature,  that  there  is  at  all  times,  in  civilizeu  ' 
communitieF,  that  intercommunicate  much  more  garaeness  of 
thought,  antl  of  feelings  than  the  unobservant  and  the  un-  ^ 
learned  are  aware  of.     \7e  think  it  is  hardly  chimerical  to  ' 
predict— looking  to  the  rapid  extension  of  the  telegraph,  and  ] 
especially  to  this,  its  last  and  greatest  triumph— that,  ere  long, 
it  will  become,  with  its  thousand  ramifications,  the  nervous  ' 
system  of  the  eaith,  and  will  so  bind  men  together,  that,  in  ) 
a  great  degree,  one  thought  and  one  feeling  shall  fill  all 
minds  and  pervade  all  bosoms;  at  least,  it  cannot  but  be-  ^ 
come  a  mighty  agency  in  difl using  civilization  and  preserving  ' 
peace.  ' 

Modem  progress  excels  ancient  art.    The  modems  are  far 
ahead  of  and  superior  to  the  ancients,  for  they  have  retained  ' 
all  the  knowledge,  and  all  the  arts  of  antinnity,  and  added 
vastly  thereto.    It  is  almost  needless  to  remmd  the  reader  of  j 
the  hundreds  of  labor-saving  machines  of  modern  invention, 
Tliefie  inventions  have  so  tar  redounded  chiefly  to  tlie  advant-  ; 
aj^e  of  the  wealthy,  but  no  doubt  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
all  will  show  their  benefits.    Tliis  resnlt  will  occur  so  soon  as 
the  dominion  of  capital  over  labor  becomes  less  rigorous  and  ' 
exacting.    Emigration  to  new  countries,  in  a  great  degree, 
relieves  the  labor  from  the  grinding  dominion  of  capital ;  for  ^ 
in  such  countries  labor  is  scarce,  in  great  demand,  and  well  ' 
paid.    But  emigration,  where  it  is  extensive,  is  as  advantage-  ^ 
OU8  to  those  who  stay  at  home  as  to  those  who  stay  away;^ 
for  by  lessening  the  number  of  laborers  left;  behind,  it  begets  ^ 
an  increased  demand  for  labor,  competition  among  employers, 
and  higher  wages  and  constant  employment  for  operatives. 
We  have  taken  but  one  view  of  modem  progress,  and  that, 
as  connected  with  the  telegraph,  because  the  sncccssftil  lay-  \ 
ing  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  was  the  occasion  of  our  writing.  ^ 

It  is  very  fashionable  to  charge  the  present  age  with  being  ^ 
utilitarian  in  all  its  objects  ancfpursmts.    Tlie  cliarge  is  in  ^ 
great  measure  true;  but  we  thint  the  tendencies  of  the  age 
are  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  fact,  that  after  two  thousand 
years  of  arduous  and  contmuous  experiment^  the  world  has 
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discovered  that  if  t!ie  ancients,  eBpecially  the  CIreek,  had  not 
attained  perfection  in  the  tioe  arte,  they  had  at  lea^t  api>roacli- 
ed  it  as  nearly  aa  is  pertnitted  to  man.  (We  employ  the  t^rm 
fine  arts  ia  a  broader  etoni^e  than  is  probably  justiriahJo,  for 
we  iiichide  poetry  and  elocution  as  well  as  arciuteetiire, 
Bculpture,  painting,  <fec.)  Nuw  the  world  instinctively  per- 
ceiving thig  fact,  hm  turned  all  its  eftbrte  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  study  of  the  physical  and  exact  Bciences,  in  which  di- 
rection progress  and  improvenient  seem  indefinite,  and  each 
step  of  progress  promises,  in  the  application  of  new  discove- 
ries, to  add  something  to  the  cotnlV»rt  and  convenience  of  man. 
Tlie  ancients  scorned  to  employ  philosophy  for  purjjoses  of 
ntility ;  they  valued  knowledge  only  m  an  intcllectnal  treas- 
ure. The  moderns  prosecute  and  employ  science  sokdy  for 
pnrposes  of  utility.  Knowledge  is  certainly  desirable  for  its 
own  sake,  for  it  confers  happiness  as  well  in  its  pursuit  as  in 
its  possession^  and  tends  to  elevate  the  sentiments  and  purify 
the  heart  of  its  possessor,  but  it  is  chiefly  desirable  as  a  nieana 
of  promoting  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  mankind.  The 
ntilitarian  philosopher  of  to-day  has  as  noble  and  elevat-ed 
purposes  and  pnt'suits  as  the  most  abstract  dreamer  of  tlie 
old  Phitonic  schooh 

TliQ  reader  will  be  sure  to  ask  himself  the  question:  And 
why  is  it,  that  whilst  such  w^mderfnl  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  physical  and  exact  sciences,  and  in  their  application  to 
utilitarian  purposesj  has  nothing,  nay,  less  tlian  nothing,  been 
done  towards  tlie  advancement  of  the  other  sciences  and  the 
arts?  The  subject  is  one  of  extreme  doubt  and  ditticidly,  and 
the  suggestions  which  we  shall  make,  by  way  of  solution,  are 
put  forward  with  much  hesitancy  and  diffidence  as  to  their 
correctness. 

Poetry,  oratory,  and  historical  and  biographical  writing, 
have  chiefly  to  do  with  man,  his  passions,  aflTection^^,  inotiveB, 
and  pursuits,  and  with  external  nature — in  these  there  has 
been  no  change  for  two  thousand  years.  Men  and  external 
nature,  as  thaj  fww  exuty  are  better  described  in  tlie  Old  Tes- 
tament than  by  the  latest  poet  or  novelist.  As  no  new  phe- 
nomena have  arisen,  or  can  ariscj  there  is  no  chance  of  im- 
provement in  this  direction,  unless  some  one  should  ariee  sn- 
Eerior  in  intellectual  capacity  to  the  ancients.  But  no  one 
as  appeared,  or  will  appear,  wlio  will  equal  them,  liecanse 
the  simplicity  of  tlieh'  mode  of  liviug  gave  them  time  for 
•oncentrated  and  continuous  thought,  and  uninterrupted  at- 
tention. Homer  and  Milton,  two  of  the  greatest  poets,  wer« 
blind ;  and  probably  owed  much  of  their  greatness  to  their 
blindness,  which  enabled  them  the  better  to  absorb  their 
thoughts  in  reflections  on  the  subjects  on  which  they  wrote. 
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Tliere  is  a  useful  moral  in  the  Bmall  lioiiBe  of  Socrates  and 
tlie  tnh  of  Diogenes.  They  wished  to  exclude  all  horos  and 
traaldt'^njHe  visitorg,  who  would  interrupt  tlieir  philo80i>hieal 
Btudies,  break  their  chain  of  thought,  and  divert  their  atten- 
tion. Modem  discoveries  and  inventinoBj  aided  hy  the  resist- 
less  caprices  of  fashion,  have  introduced  such  a  multilude  of 
artiticial  wants,  that  half  of  the  time  of  most  men^  however 
rich,  is  employed  in  Bup](lying  tliose  wants,  and  the  other 
half  haunted  with  plans  and  scheines  to  supply  them.  The 
greater  siuipiicity  of  the  lives  of  the  ancients  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  aceount  for  their  intellectual  superiority.  We  have 
nnpremeditatedly  anticipated  the  suggestions  we  intended  to 
offer  on  the  want  of  progress  in  the  sciences  of  pure  Meta- 
physics, Politics,  Ethics,  and  Economics.  These,  too,  have  to 
do  with  man,  his  hahits  and  cnstoms,  pafisious  and  propensi- 
ties, and  with  the  faculties,  organization,  and  operation  of  his 
mind.  Here  experience  has  added  nothing  to  the  stock  of  , 
knowledge — no  new  phenomena  have  aj speared — for  man, 
to-day,  is  in  mind  and  hody  m  like  man  of  three  thonsand 
years  ago,  as  the  hens'  eggs  of  the  days  of  Pharoali  were  to 
those  layed  yesterday*  i 

In  medicine  and  agriculture  no  advance  has  hcen  made,     i 
because  the  secrets  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  health  and 
dlaease,  and  what  will  promote  the  one  and  prevent  the  other     i 
are,  and  everwnll  be,  hidden  from  mortal  ken.    New  diseases     i 
appear  and  old  ones  disappear  both  in  the  vegetable  and     ^ 
animal  kingdom,  and  none  can  account  for  their  causes,  their     ' 
appearance  or  disappearance.    It  is  quite  as  much  as  the  phy-     ' 
sician  and  the  farmer  can  do  to  keep  up  with  the  clmnges. 
Medicine  and  agriculture  are  useful  and  necessary,  but  con- 
tinuous p>rogre68ive  improvement  in  them  seems  hopeless,     ^ 
Often,  for  a  time,  great  prngress  appears  to  be  made,  when 
suddenly  new  dishes  and  blights  appear,  wliich  prostrate 
and  destroy  both  men  and  crops,  and  batHe  the  skill  alike  of    i 
the  physician  and  tlie  farmer.     Architecture  is  a  matter  of    i 
taste,  and  the  world  lias  agreed  that  in  the  whole  domain  of 
taste,  the  Greeks  are  to  be  ci^pied  and  imitatt'd.     Improve- 
ment is  hopeless,  because  there  is  no  attempt  to  improve,  but 
to  imitate.     No  one  reared  in  Southern  Europe  would  have     i 
invented  Gothic  architecture,  because  it  is  a  gross  violation  of     ' 
Grecian  rules  of  art,  which  all  are  tauglit  to  revere  and  obey. 
Besides,,  we  thiuk^  that  Greek  architecture,  like  the  honey- 
comb, 19  perfect,  and  that,  therefore,  although  new  combina- 
tions  may  give  us  agreeable  varieties,  nothing  can  be  hoped 
for  more  beautiful  or  more  excellent  than  the  Ionic,  Doric, 
and  Corinthian. 
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TttB  following  expoeition  k  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  Ablest  jumta  of  th4 
Di&trict  of  Columbia,  and  h  giTeii  to  tbe  readers  of  the  Review  from  the  au- 
thor's mftiiU(4eripU,  08  other  urtlclea,  pro  wid  cod,  have  been  given  by  us  npon 
tills  recent  &iLd  very  imi^oHaiit  topic — Editoil 

THE    PRfi8£KT   STATE  OF  THE   AFRICAN   SLAVB-TRABE AN    KXPOSIIKJIT 

OF  BOUS  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  ITS  CONTINUANCE  AND  PEOSPEfttTT, 
WITH  StJ&GESTIONS  AS  TO  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  MEANS  OF  REPRESS- 
ING AND  EXTINtiUlSfllNO  IT,  BY  RICHARD  9.  COXE,  hU  D^,  COUNSELOR 
AT  LAW,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

On  the  21$t  of  April,  1858,  tho  President  of  tUe  United  Statea 
traiidinitttjJ  to  tlie  Senate  an  answer  to  a  re»oIuUon  of  that  botlv, 
passed  on  tbe  19th  of  January  preceding.  By  tliat  resolution  tl>e 
President  bad  been  refjuc^ted  to  communicate  any  information  in  bk 
possession,  derived  fi'om  tbe  officers  connected  witb  the  American 
bqnadron  on  tbe  coa.st  of  Africa,  or  from  tbe  Britisb  or  Frencli  gov- 
emmenls,  <fcc»,  concerning  tbe  condition  of  tlic  AlHcan  slave-trade. 

Tbe  message  of  the  President  in  re.«4ponse  was  accompanied  with 
reports  from  the  Departments  of  State  and  tbe  Navy,  containing  seve- 
ral communications  upon  tbe  subject  of  inquiry.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  tbe  information  thus  given,  although  Iiighly  important  and  intcr- 
i^ting,  wa8  restricted  to  a  very  narrow  aud  recent  period  of  tinie* 
The  tenns  of  tbe  resolution  of  the  Senate  would,  we  think,  have  au- 
thorized a  reference  to  correspondence  of  a  remoter  date,,  and  we  have 
reason  to  lielievo  that  there  exitits,  amoag  the  archives  of  the  Navy 
D<2partment,  reports  from  the  officers  in  command  of  the  African 
squadron,  extending  through  a  series  of  years,  all  substantially  relating 
the  same  ntory,  and  fidly  corroborating  the  statements  now  communi- 
cated to  the  public.  The  papers  emanating  from  British  authoritie« 
necessarily  imply,  that  a  great  mass  of  information  exists  amonff  the 
archives  or  under  the  control  of  that  government,  which  would  throw 
a  broad  and  distinct  light  upon  this  interesting, subject 

The  African  slave-trade,  for  near  a  century,  has  excited  the  earnest 
ittention  of  Christian  philanthropists  and  statesmen  on  botli  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  Recently  it  has,  in  real  or  pretended  efforts  to  extirpate 
i^  assumed  an  importance  independent  of  its  original  character.  The 
measures  which  have  been  taken,  ostensibly,  at  least,  to  put  an  end  bo 
the  African  slave- trade,  have^ — ^ whether  from  a  misconception  of  tbe 
means  best  calculated  to  effect  that  object^  or  from  errors  in  the  ei^ 
cation — given  rise  to  proceedings,  n§t  only  involving  the  original  sub* 
ject  in  new  complications,  but  threatening,  at  times,  results  of  the 
most  serious  character,  and  most  deeply  to  be  deprecated.  The  avowed 
dbject  of  Great  Britain  to  extinguish  the  African  slave-trade,  at  all 
hazards  and  by  any  means,  has  led  to  the  assertion  of  a  maritime 
right  of  detention  and  search,  which  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  United  States,  with  an  nnanimity  rarely  exhibited,  as  ahsolately 
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rdiisc  to  acknowledge.  It  is  believed  that  tliis  riglit  is  claimed  and 
certainly  exercised  in  relation  to  the  veas^els  of  no  other  nation,  witi 
the  single  exception  of  the  United  States,  unless  such  right  has  bceH 
expressly  conceded  by  treaty.  We  never  hear  of  a  French  vessel^  0| 
one  under  the  French  flag^  heingf  detained,  searched,  or  captured  as  ^ 
pmc.  This  distinction  renders  the  procedure  especially  galling  to  tb€ 
people  of  the  Uaitcd  States.  It  seerns  like  adding  insult  to  wrongs 
and  we  certainly  regard  it  as  an  aggravation  of  the  outrage.  IIow- 
ever  we  may  alihor  this  traffic,  this  nation  can  never  recognize,  even 
ftB  a  means  to  the  suppression  of  this  atupcndons  evil,  a  right  on  th€ 
part  of  any  foreign  power  to  accomplish  the  object  by  the  exercise  o( 
a  right  claimed  by  it  to  invade  our  own  jurisdiction,  and  to  violate^ 
what  we  apprehend  to  be,  our  national  dignity  and  independence. 
We  are  ready  to  pa^ss  any  laws  to  suppress  this  trade  in  human  flcsh^ 
a  traffic  which  reduces  the  African  to  slavery,  consigns  liim  to  all  thu 
horrors  of  the  middle-passage,  and  places  hira  and  Im  pust^i'rity  in  i 
perpetual  position  of  the  most  hopeless,  helplessj  degraded,  and  criael 
•ervitude. 

We,  however,  entirely  concur  in  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  by 
Lord  Stowell.    That  eminent  Judge  remarks,  that — 

"No  Dmtion  hfta  a  right  to  foree  ita  way  to  the  liberfttion  of  Africa  by  tramp* 
ling  upon  the  independeDce  of  other  ntat^A^  on  the  prtteiiee  of  rq  eminent  goc)| 
by  means  that  are  uclawfol,  or  to  preee  fi>rward  t<j  a  great  principle  by  break- 
ing tbrmigh  oth^r  great  principles  which  eLond  in  their  way." 

Tlic  great  principle  which  we  assert  is  hrietiy  this;  that  to  every  na- 
tion appertains  the  common  duty  of  etiforeing  and  obeying  the  law  o( 
nations,  but  tliat  each  has  the  exclusive  right  to  compel  obedience  til 
its  own  municipal  laws  and  institutions. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  ITnite^I 
States  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  two  governments  are  sinccri 
in  their  denunciations  of  this  odious  traffic,  and  would  willingly  adoplj 
measures  calculated  effi^ctually  to  suppress  it  It  has  been  stigmatized 
by  both  as  an  atrocious  crime,  and  both  have  denounced  it  in  thci* 
penal  codes  as  meriting  the  most  severe  punishment.  They  liad,  eac^ 
actJng  in  its  separate  sphere,  enacted  tlie  most  stringent  laws  designed 
to  accomplish  this  result,  and  had  entered  into  mutual  stipulations,  bj^ 
the  ti'eaty  of  1842,  to  maintain  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to* 
enforce,  separate^/  and  reHjHctivvIi/,  the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  oi 
the  res^i^clit'e  }xirti(%  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  It  wai 
furtlier  agreed,  that  tlie  two  governments  would  unite  in  all  becoming 
ri."presentations  and  remonstrances  with  any  and  all  powers,  withiB 
whose  dominions  markets  for  African  slaves  were  allowed  to  exist,  and: 
would  urge  upon  such  powers  the  propriety  and  duty  of  closing  sucll^ 
markets  etfectually,  now,  and  forever^ 

It  was  hoped  and  believed  by  the  two  distinguished  statesmen  whty 
negotiated  this  treaty,  as  well  as  by  their  respective  governments  which; 
ratified  it,  that  a  powerful  restraint,  if  not  an  absolute  stop,  would,  by; 
Uiese  niL'a&ures,  be  put  to  this  nefarious  traffic.  Experiene^^  however^! 
has  shown  tliat  no  mere  treaty  stipulations  or  legislative  enactmenti 
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cam  execute  them&elves  or  ensure  the  observance  of  them  by  unprinci- 
pled men. 

The  administration  of  the  law  must  be  entrnsted  to  subortli nates 
not  always  vigilant  or  honest  in  the  performance  of  thoir  duties;  and 
its  most  cautiously  guarded  provisioTiB  may  be  violated  or  evaded  by 
individnals^  restrained  by  no  obligations,  linman  or  divnne,  and  stimu- 
lated to  the  criminal  exercise  of  tlieir  ingenuity  by  the  all-jjowerfol 
expectation  of  large  pecuniary  profit- 
It  is  believed  that  the  two  nations,  so  far  as  their  respective  pfov- 
ernmenta  are  concerned,  have  faithfully  performed  the  obligations  they 
had  assumed.  They  have  each  kept  up  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Africa ;  they  have,  it  is  believed,  united  in  representations  to,  and  re- 
monstrances with,  the  powers  within  whose  dominions  markets  forthe 
African  slaves  existed. 

The  insufficiency  of  these  means  to  accomplish  the  desired  end  is 
but  too  apparent  and  is  univerMlly  conceded.  The  slave-trade  not 
only  continues  to  exist,  but^  as  we  are  informed  from  various  quarters, 
may  bo  said  to  iourish.  Despite  the  wat4:h fulness  exhibited  by  the 
custom-house  and  other  officers  in  the  home-ports,  and  the  vigilance 
of  the  naval  forces  on  the  coast,  niunerous  slavers  constantly  accom- 
plish successful  voyages;  cargoes  of  their  unfortunate  victims  are 
^transported  across  the  Atlantic,  and  notwithstanding  the  earnest  and 
repeated  oftbrts  of  the  two  governments,  are  almost  weekly  landed  in 
Cuba, 

The  unprincipled  avarice  of  tlie  slave-dealer  has  outwittetl  the  sa^ 
gaeity  of  the  diplomatist.  It  has  disappointed  the  expectations  of  all 
who  were  instrumentel  in  the  formation  of  the  treaty  of  1842.  Spain, 
either  regardless  of  the  treaty  obligations  into  which  she  had  been  in- 
duced to  enter  for  a  high  pecuniary  consideration,  or  impotent  to  en- 
force their  execution,  has  utterly  failed  to  perform  that  duty,  wliich, 
as  a  Christian  nation,  she  was  under  the  most  positive  obligations  to 
enforce,  an^l  to  which  she  had  solemnly  pledged  herself. 

The  honest  opponents  of  this  odious  trade  have  witnessed,  ivith 
amazement  and  sorrow,  the  disappointment  of  all  the  hopes  which 
they  had  fondly  cherished.  The  inquiry  is  constantly  made,  to  what 
caus^:;8  is  this  failure  to  be  attributed  I  flow  has  it  happened  that  the 
results,  which  it  was  anticipated  would  follow  from  the  treaty  of  1842, 
have  not  been  re^ilized  ?  That  tlie  hopc.s  and  expectations  of  sagaciona 
statesmen  and  real  philanthropists  have  been  so  utterly  baffled  ?  Have 
the  provisions  of  tJiat  convention  been  proved  by  experience  to  be 
wholly  inadequate  to  accomplish  their  professed  object?  Ilave  there 
been  defects  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  negligence  or  faith lea- 
ness  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
its  execution  was  entrusted  ?  Does  anything  remain  yet  to  be  done, 
in  either  aspect  of  the  case,  to  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
design  ? 

We  think  that  in  the  interesting  document,  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded in  our  introductory  remarks,  mucli  may  be  found  responsive  to 


these  interrogatories.    Glinipses,  at  least,  are  furnished,  which  indicaie 
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t4>  ns  tlie  real  caimes  of  the  failure  which  all  ackiiowleil'^e,  and  wbich 
all  good  men  sincerely  regret.  The  masterly  reply  of  Mr,  Secretary 
Cas.s^  in  his  conimimi cation  to  Lord  Napier,  of  the  10th  of  Aprils  1868, 
(p.  42 J  has  exhihited  very  clearly  some  of  the  point^s  which  arc  sug* 
ffjBsted  l»y  the  papers  accompanying  the  President's  nies.safie.  General 
Gasa  was*,  however,  restricted  hy  diplomatic  courtesy  from  that  ftdl 
presentation  of  the  case  which  he  might  have  drawn  from  that  and 
other  sources.  It  shall  be  our  object  in  the  following  pag^/s,  while 
following  the  track  which  the  Secretary  has  opened,  {httitd  pasHibu* 
cr^i4/X)  to  avail  oursclvea  of  the  dim  lights  thus  afforded^  and  with 
inch  additional  aid  as  may  be  derived  from  other  quarters^  to  point 
out  some  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  these  deplorable  res n Its  and 
tbu^,  perhaps,  to  suggest  a  remedy  which  may  be  applied  to  the  dia- 
eoae. 

As  pTeiimiuary  to  this  more  immediate  purpose,  it  may  not  be 
deemed  altogether  inappropriate  to  advert  to  some  points  which  have 
been  suggested  from  different  quarters,  bearing  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  question. 

Various  and  sometimes  antagonistic  views  have  been  taken  by  the 
different  individuals,  or  we  may  say  parties,  who  have  discussed  this 
interesting  subject — ^tarions  canses  have  been  assigned  to  account  for 
the  failure  of  the  experiment,  as  it  may  be  called.  It  is,  however,  ap- 
parent tliat,  in  the  assignment  of  these  causes,  extraneous  motives,  or, 
at  least,  feelings  and  prejudices  have  been  allowed  to  operate,  which 
not  only  mish^ad  the  judgment  by  raising  false  issues,  biit  have  some- 
times prodticed  exacerbation  of  feeling  on  the  one  side  or  the  olher^ 
and  which  cei'tiiinly  have  a  tendency  to  divert  our  attention  from  the 
real  and  substantial  points  of  inquiry.  In  this  case,  as  not  unfrctiuently 
happens^  the  parties  immediately  concerned  are  to  a  greater  or  lesa 
degree  intiueiiced  by  a  desire  rather  to  present  every  ground  of  self- 
exculpation  and  to  cast  blame  on  others,  than  impartially  to  submit  ta 
tlie  fair  examination  of  the  entire  case,  with  no  controlling  intiuences 
to  gnide,  and  no  deAiro  to  exculpate  one  at  tlie  expense  of  another. 
This  is  a  too  conmion  inclination  in  all  controversies  in  which  crimi- 
nality and  consequent  responsibilities  are  assumed  to  exist  somewhere; 
and  the  respective  parties  seem  to  be  more  inclined  to  discover  or 
▼  imagine  grounds  npon  which  to  inculpate  others,  than  to  find  a  suflS- 
cient  justification  in  the  actnal  truth  for  their  own  conduct. 

Thus,  in  the  present  case,  we  perceive  among  our  cousins,  (as  they 
iometimes  call  ns,)  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  that,  without  ex- 
ception, everj^  iliplomattst,  every  speaker  in  P^rli^ent,  every  de^  \ 
claimer  at  the  hustings,  every  contributor  to  the  ntmierous  journals, 
concurs  in  attributing  the  present  lamentable  condition  of  the  African 
alave-trado  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  law,  tlie  negligence  or  imbecility 
of  the  American  Government  and  its  officials,  or  to  the  persevering 
activity  of  our  people  in  opposition  to  and  despite  the  professed  wishes 
of  that  government.  It  is  iutimated  in  no  very  measured  terms  that 
slavery  being  an  institution  actually  existing  among  us,  recognized  by 
our  Constitution  and  laws  as  one  which  is  entirely  m  accordance  wita 
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the  ordiDancos  of  Go<i,  the  precepts  of  Christianitj,  the  obligations  of 
huraanity,  and  thorouglily  incoqjorated  into  our  very  national  policy 
and  foL'liiig ;  the  trade  itself,  hj  which  Africans  are  originally  pLaced 
in  the  position  of  slavery,  cannot  he  he!d  in  such  entire  and  absolule 
ahliorreiice  as  in  a  country  whose  every  sentiment  is  hostile  equally  ha 
its  existence  and  continuance;  whose  laws,  and  the  principles  upon 
whicli  those  laws  are  founded,  breathe  nothing  hut  hostility  to  slavery 
in  every  form ;  a  nation  which  proclaims,  with  what  is  sometimes, 
peril  apis  not  unjustly  thought  tlie  pharisaical  aclf-congratnlation,  we 
thank  God  we  arc  not  sinners  as  other  men,  or  even  as  this  publican, 
that  its  soil  is  too  sacred  and  its  atmosphere  too  pure  to  ]>emiit  under 
any  form  and  to  any  extent  the  simple  existence  of  slavery ;  that  as 
soon  as  the  wretched  slave  touches  the  hallowed  soil,  or  breathes  the 
atmosphere  of  England,  his  manacles  disappear,  the  fetters  fall  from 
his  limbs,  and  he  stands  erect,  **  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disinthrall- 
od  by  the  irresistible  genius  of  universal  emancipation  "  Ever  sinoe 
Cunan,  in  1794,  employed  this  euphonious  phrase  in  one  of  his 
Bplendid  dcclaraations,  it  has  been  in  substance,  if  not  in  lt&  pfecise 
termS)  embodied  in  the  language  of  England,  imbedded,  as  it  were, 
into  all  the  habitudes  of  thought  of  the  nation.  Of  lat^  years,  adopt- 
ed in  Exeter  Hall,  it  has  become  as  abfiolutely  an  article  of  religious 
as  of  mlitical  faith.  So  entirely  has  this  sentiment  become  incorpo- 
rated into  the  very  substance  of  English  thought,  that  it  is  recogniztvl 
almost  as  an  axiomatic  truth  among  largo  clas^ses  of  the  British  nation, 
that  no  one  of  their  people  can  possibly  be  either  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned  in  countenancing  this  atrocious  crime  of  trading  in  human 
flesh  or  profiting  by  the  continuance  of  the  traffic.  The  legal  guilL  of 
iuch  a  party  would  be  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  extinguished  and  ab- 
sorbed in  tlic  more  lieinous  offense  of  violating  by  such  cnonnity  the 
moral  sense  of  the  comraunity  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  infer- 
ence irora  this  mode  of  reasoning,  entirely  conclusive  upon  many  minds, 
is,  therefore,  tliat  no  portion  of  the  guilt  of  the  present  Aft-ican  slave* 
tmdc  is  attributable,  either  in  the  concrete  or  individually,  to  Greal 
Britain  or  her  subjects,  but  is  mainly  to  be  charged  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  leagued  in  feeling  and  in  principle 
witli  the  Spanish  and  Portugueso  operators.  England  has,  in  all  the 
ramifications  of  her  society,  from  the  crow^n  to  tlie  peasant,  in  every 
Bpherc  in  which  public  opinion  is  either  created  or  manit'ested,  her 
Parliament,  her  judicial  tribunals,  her  pnlpit.s  and  rchgious  associations, 
her  popuhir  meetinflfs  and  her  press,  condemned  and  denounced  this 
nefarious  traffic,  while  in  the  United  States  slavery  is  in  full  vigor, 
rocognized  b\^ur  laws,  advoc^ited  by  our  statesmen,  defended  by  our 
dergy,  and,  consequently,  the  means  in  which  this  cherished  instito- 
tion  originated  cannot  be  severely  condemned  or  be  regarde*!  as  vejy 
i^pugnant  to  our  principles  of  morality. 

Starting  from  these  original  grounds,  assuming  lihese  as  undeniabfce 
truths,  it  is  not  snrprising  tliat  the  real  merits  of  the  matter  at  present 
in  controversy  are,  if  not  wholly  lost  sight  ofi  decided  in  a<lvanoe ; 
that  whatever  of  investigation  into  those  merits  occurs,  is  conducted 
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under  the  influence  of  pre-oxiating  prejudices  and  of  a  forgone  conclu- 
Bion,  and  that  a  condemnatory  judgment  is  formed  and  pronounced 
before  the  evidence  has  been  examined  or  the  case  heard. 

It  does  not  comport  with  our  present  design  to  present  so  ample 
and  conclusive  a  re|4y  to  this  a  priori  argument  as  the  ca^c  admits. 
On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  facts  are  too  famiUar  to  require  moch 
detail  in  Bueh  an  answer.  On  the  other  side  they  would^  as  lias  re- 
peatedly happened,  be  either  ignored  or  disr(?garded.  We  cannot, 
however,  forbear  presenting  a  very  brief  and  concise  view  of  the  an- 
tecedents in  the  history  of  the  two  countries  which  may  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  some  candid  inquirers,  and  which,  t4>  some  extent, 
supply  an  answer  to  the  argument  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

It  is  unnecessary  particularly  to  advert  to  onr  colonial  history- 
While  subjected  as  we  were  to  tlie  paramount  authority  of  the  mo- 
Uier  country,  we  possessed  no  ability  to  frame  our  own  laws,  but 
every  legislative  action  on  our  part  was  subordinate  to  the  superior 
government,  and  amounted  rather  to  the  expression  of  our  wishes 
than  to  the  force  of  a  legislative  enactmeni  which  we  were  competent 
to  ordain  and  empowered  to  -  enforce.  It  is  suiBeient  to  say,  that 
under  these  circumstances  several  of  the  thirteen  Colonies  did  paas 
laws  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaveys,  but  these  laws  were  wholly 
inoperative  until  they  were  approved  by  the  competent  authority  in  Eng- 
land. Under  the  intluence  of  tlie  politicai  and  mercantile  interests  of 
the  mother  country,  identified  with  the  slave-trade^  the^e  colonial  laws 
were  uniformly  vetoed.  Our  expressed  wishes  and  our  repeated  efforts 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  traffic  were  overruled,  and  African  slaves  wepe 
forced  upon  the  Colonies,  despite  all  their  remonstrances,  by  the  alieo- 
lute  authority  of  the  British  nation.  If  necessary,  numerous  facts 
might  be  ad^hiced  from  our  Colonial  history  corroborative  of  thi« 
statement.  We  proceed  to  our  future  and  more  independent  action. 
Not  long  after  the  commencement  of  tlie  lievolutionaiy  struggle,  tie- 
fore  we  bad  absolutely  and  forever  thrown  off  the  British  ycie,  the 
Continental  Congress — which  possessed  no  actual  legislative  power,  but 
could  only  operate  by  the  way  of  recommendation — as  early  as  April, 
1776,  passed  a  resolution  in  these  words ;  "  Remlved^  that  no  slaves  be 
imported  into  any  of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies." — 1  Journ,  CW/,, 
^)7.  This,  it  will  be  perceived  from  its  date,  was  anterior  to  tbe 
Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1778,  Virginia,  one  of  tlie  most 
prominent  and  influential  of  tho  Colonies,  and  emphatically  at  tlie 
bead  of  those  who  then  possessed  slaves,  passed  a  law  interdicting, 
under  very  severe  penalties,  the  importation  of  slaves  into  that  Coni- 
moD wealth  by  land  or  water.  Every  slave  introduced  in  violation  of 
this  law^  was,  by  the  very  act  of  importation,  declared  free. — 0  Hen, 
iS^^,  471. 

Tlie  language  of  this  law  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  procitt 
to  include  any  importation  into  the  Comnwn wealth  from  even  a  sister 
colony ;  and,  under  its  provisions,  a  slave  could  no  more  bo  intio- 
duced  from  Maryland  or  North  Carolina  than  from  Africa,  without  the 
act  being  folio w^ed  by  the  samo  consequences  and  entailing  the  san*e 
penalties. 
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In  a  recent  number  of  De  Bow*a  Review  may  be  found  an  abstract 
of  tlie  Inwsof  Soiilh  Carolinfi  on  this  subject,  diirin«r  a  yjcriod  extrud- 
ing frotn  1098  lo  1803,  even  more  peromptory  in  thrir  ilutnictor  than 
the  Virginia  enactments.  See  De  Bow's  Review  for  September,  1858, 
pp.  302,  303. 

Lef]fislative  enactments  of  a  similar  character  were  passed  by  seve- 
ral of  tlie  Colonies  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Coiifititution  in  1789* 

Another  important  enacLnicnt,  anterior  to  the  formation  of  our  pre- 
sent Cofistittitioti,  and  charaL-teristic  of  the  men  and  principles  which 
influenced  the  operations  of  our  Government  and  people,  must  not  be 
passed  by  unnoticed.  In  July,  1787,  an  ordinance  was  pa«8i*d  by 
Confess  for  the  s^overnment  of  the  Territory  of  the  U nitt-d  States 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio»  Among  it**  provisions  we  titid  the  fol- 
lowing: **  Art.  6.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  ser- 
vitude in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  titan  in  the  punishment  of 
cnmes." 

By  the  terms  of  tlie  Constitntion,  adojrted  in  1789,  it  wa^*  provided 
that  CoTipTcss  should  ffu^  no  law  prohibiting  the  importntion  of  slaves 
into  mich  of  (he  SUiten  of  the  Uniofi  an  ptrmitttd  thr  mmf  prior  to 
the  year  1808,  Such  is  the  universally  recogni7A*<l  interpretation  of 
this  clu!i»e  in  that  instrument ;  we,  therefore,  preferring  to  use  such 
inter|>retation,  have  not  quoted  the  precise  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  expressed  in  very  precise,  at  the  same 
time  in  very  gnardcd,  terms.  The  word  slave  is  not  once  employed 
in  the  Constitntion — though,  beyond  question,  it  is  implied.  Within 
the  penod  limited,  the  General  Government  was  not  at  liberty  to  set 
at  nought  the  laws  of  stieh  of  the  States  as  allowed  the  importation 
of  slaves — of  which  there  still  were  a  few — but  it  was  left  perfectly 
free  to  interdict  that  trade  in  every  other  particular.  AVhen,  therefore, 
any  new  acquisition  of  territory  was  made,  any  new  State  admitted 
into  the  Urnon,  the  constitutional  prohibition  did  not  apply.  The 
importation  of  slaves  into  Louisiana,  when  we  became  the  owners  of 
that  region,  was  promptly  interdicted  by  laws. 

Inasmuch,  also,  \\&  the  only  restraint  laid  upon  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, w!is  that  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves;  that  body  was 
left  perfectly  free  to  adopt  any  othtr  measures  calculated  to  aupprees 
the  African  slave-trade.  As  early,  therefore,  as  March,  1704,  five 
years  after  tlie  Government  had  gone  into  operation,  a  statute  was 
passed,  entitled  "an  act  to  prohibit  the  carrying  on  the  slav*Mrade 
from  the  United  Statns  to  any  foreign  place  or  country.'*  The  provis- 
ions of  this  law  were  very  comprehensive  and  very  stringent.  It 
prohibited  the  building,  fitting,  equipping,  loading,  or  otherwise  pre- 
paring any  ship  or  vcRsel  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  slave-trade  to  any  foreign  cotiutry, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  and  a  tine  of  two  thous- 
and dollErs,  to  be  incurred  by  the  offender,  lli*^  owners  of  foreign 
» vessels  clearing  out  for  any  part  of  Africa,  or  suspected  to  be  intended 
for  the  slave-trade,  were  required  to  give  bond  that  no  one  should  be 
taken  on  board  to  be  transported  or  sold  as  a  slave  in  any  foreign 
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port  or  piflce  wliatever;  and  tLat  if  any  eitizen  of  iho  United  States 
iliould  take  on  bo jirdi  receive,  or  transport  any  pennons  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  them  as  slaves,  he  was  sutye^ted  to  a  pciuitty  of  two  huudred 
dollars  for  every  person  so  taken  or  received  on  board.  Additional 
legislative  enactments,  designed  more  fully  to  carry  ont  those  princi- 
ples and  more  effectually  to  guard  against  the  violation  or  evasion  of 
them,  were  passed  in  the  years  1802  and  1803. 

In  March,  1807,  in  anticipation  of  the  turmination  of  the  constitu- 
tional rentriction,  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  by  which  the  import- 
ation of  slaves  into  the  United  Slates,  fiojn  and  after  the  1st  day  of 
January^  IbOB^  was  prohibited  under  the  severest  peTialtie>i,  and  au- 
thority was  conferred  upon  tlie  pR^ident  to  enii»lny  armed  vcsbcIs  to 
cruise  otf  any  part  of  our  coast  where  violations  of  the  law  were  ap- 
prehended. Stili  more  stringent  laws  were  enacted  in  1818  and  1820, 
in  furtherance  of  the  same  iilijccti*.  It  is  belie vt-d  that,  since  the  1st 
of  January^  18U8,  the  law  has  proved  entirely  efficacious,  and  we  have 
yet  to  learn  tliat  a  single  instance  hjis  ocruriid  of  the  importation  of 
African  slaves  within  the  limitij  of  t!ie  United  States,  Anotlier  im- 
portant feature  in  these  laws  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
notiee.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  penalties  of  forfeiture  of  the  vesseJa 
employed  in  this  traflic,  and  the  severe  pecuniary  lines  to  which  the 
partiea  were  su Injected,  the  otiense  was  now  denoun<*ed  in  our  criminal 
code,  stigmatized  as  piracy,  and  the  olVendert>  subjected  to  capital 
punislmient  Nor  did  the  Ameri«  an  legislation  .*?top  even  here.  In 
March,  1819,  even  a  further  act  was  pas**ecf,  authorizing  the  President  to 
cause  any  of  the  antied  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  be  eiriployed 
on  any  of  the  coast**  of  the  United  Stat^es  or  Africa,  or  elsewhere,  and 
to  seize  and  bring  in  for  adjudication  any  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade  in  contravention  of  our  laws — -on  condemnation  of  any  such  vefi- 
sel,  the  proceeds  of  the  same  to  be  divided  between  the  Government 
and  the  captors.  The  negroes,  «kc,,  so  found  on  board  the  captured 
vessels,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  agent  of  tlic  United  States,  to  be 
eafely  kept  and  transported  to  Africa.  It  further  directed  that  a 
bounty  of  twenty -five  dollars  for  each  uegro,  so  taken,  should  be  paid 
to  the  caf>tors,  and  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  ap- 
propriated to  carry  into  execution  tlie  provisions  of  this  law.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity  we  have  omitted  any  particular  reference  to  the  act  of 
April,  1818,  on  the  same  subject,  and  carrying  out  the  same  prin- 
ciples. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect,  but  so  far  as  it  goes,  an  accurate 
and  faithful  history  of  the  public  proceedings  and  legislative  action  of 
this  country  on  the  subject  of  the  African  slave-trade.  The  variom 
enactmeJJtii  of  our  State  and  Federal  authorities  have  been  rigidly 
enforced,  Trosecutions  have  l>een  instituted  against  offenders  when- 
ever they  have  been  detected,  and  punishment  has  unifomdy  followed 
on  couvictiom  It  thus  appears  that^  from  an  early  period  in  our 
colonial  history,  it  was  the  policy  or  interest  of  the  English  peo- 
ple and  government  to  force  upon  us  the  introduction  of  slavrs.  Our 
control  over  this,  as  over  every  branch  of  conmierce,  and  indeed  of 
industrial  occupation  of  all  sorts,  waa  viewed  with  the  utmost  jealousy 
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and  restricted  witLiii  tLe  narrowest  limits.  Wc  did  all  that  was  in 
our  power  to  prevent  tlie  importalion  of  tbis  clajvs  of  p<?rsons  amoDg 
us;  liut  every  act  of  every  colonial  legislature,  designed  to  accomplisn 
tiiis  object,  was  summarily  annulled  by  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
British  government.  The  odious  traffic  was  carried  on  within  our 
own  horde rs^  and  we  w^ere  powerless  to  prohibit  or  even  to  regulate 
it.  As  so^>n  as  wc  were  liberatcil  from  these  restraints,  and  were  free 
to  pursue  our  own  system  of  policy,  we  addressed  ourselves  heartily  to 
the  work.  We  enactol  many  and  stringent  laws,  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  the  legislative  autliorityi  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves  into 
territories  which  had  been  acquired  since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tQtion*,  interdicted  the  very  existence  of  slavery  in  all  the  north- 
wostem  territories  then  included  within  our  national  domain.  As  cif* 
cumstances  arose,  the  original  laws  were  followed  up  by  supplementary 
acta,  designed  and  calculated,  so  far  as  human  capacity  could  provide, 
for  tlie  accomplisiliment  of  the  object  w  hich  wc  honestly  professed  to 
have  in  view  ;  and  these  laws,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  our  institutions 
admitted,  were  carried  into  execution  by  the  administrative  officers  of 
the  Government,  and  enforced  by  the  judicial  power  of  the  nation. 

Let  as  now  briefly  advert  to  ttc  action  of  Great  Britain  in  referenoe 
to  the  same  subject.  As  early  as  ITfiV,  an  effort  was  made  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce  to  procure  a  resolve  by  the  British  Parliament  denunci- 
ator)^ of  the  African  slave-trade.  Ho  scarcely  obtained  a  hearing.  This 
eminent  philanthropist  exhibited  his  case  on  tlie  principles  of  humanity 
and  Christianity ;  he  was  secondeiJ,  out  of  Parliament,  by  Clarkson  and 
other  waiin  adherants  of  the  cause  on  tlie  same  grounds;  by  Long  and 
others,  on  those  thought  to  bo  more  available  of  interest  and  policj^. 
These  efforts  were  annually  renewed.  In  1701,  the  philanthopic 
movers  were  wannly  assisted  by  the  powerful  eloquence  of  Burke  and 
Fox;  and  Pitt,  then  swaying  with  almost  omnipotent  authority— in 
other  respects  the  voice  of  Parliament— zealously  aided  in  the  contest^ 
but  all  in  vain.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1807,  with  all  the  strength 
which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  with  all  the  appeak 
that  could  be  addressed  to  the  humanity,  tlie  morality,  the  Christianity, 
the  policy,  the  interests  of  the  nation,  that  Great  Britain  passed  her 
first  law  condemnatory  of  the  slave- trade  and  interdicting  its  con* 
tin  nance. 

An  impartial  examination  of  the  action  of  the  two  nations  will  thus 
iihow,  that  the  United  States  was  the  first  to  set  her  face  against 
this  nefarious  traffic  ;  that  so  far  as  Congress  could  act  on  the  subject, 
under  the  restrictions  which  the  Constitution  itself  imposed,  we  had 
prohibited  all  connection  with  the  slave-trade  fourteen  years  before 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  moved  on  the  subject ;  we  had 
peremptorily  prohibited  it  before  it  was  stopped  in  any  of  the  colonies 
of  England;  we  had  comprehended  it  in  our  criminal  code,  and  im- 
posed the  severest  penalties  of  human  law  upon  all  over  whom  we 
i'ould  exercise  juriMiction  who  participated  in  it;  and  wo  had,  as  wc 
•till  do,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  terras,  rigidly  enforced  our  laws  long 
befori.'  England,  with  all  the  appeals  to  her  humanity,  her  christiamty, 
and  her  interests,  had  taken  the  first  step  in  the  same  direction. 
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So  mucli  for  the  antecedents  m  the  history  of  the  two  Datk>n», 
This  view  of  the  case  has  been  briefly  sketched  and  rapidly  examined'^ 
a  mi>rc  minute  investigation  would  only  con'oboralc  the  statements 
we  liavc'made,  and  show  that  tlie  United  Stjites  first  set  the  exam- 
ple of  employing  all  her  energies  in  the  annihilation  of  the  African 
slave-trade*  and  tliat  Great  Britain  has  only,  at  a  mtich  later  period, 
followed  in  the  same  career  Yet  L<.>rd  Castlereagh,  as  recently  aa 
the  year  1818,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  the  temerity  to  maF 
it  a  matter  of  honi^t^  that  England  had  led  the  way  in  t!ie  suppression 
of  this  odious  traffic.  How  much  more  faithful  to  the  truth^  how 
omch  more  fairly  and  honorably  did  a  far  higher  authority  in  the 
House  of  Lords  e^jpress  himself.  Lord  Brougham^  aa  Mr.  Secretary 
Caas  saya,  "  honorably  and  truly  remarked,  tliat  it  should  be  borne 
in  mmd,  that  the  United  Sutcsj  at  the  very  earliest  period  they  wcffs 
enabled  to  do  so  by  the  Federal  Union,  had  ado[»tcd  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  first  to  make  it  piracy  for  any 
one  of  it^  subjects  to  carry  it  on  "  Within  the  last  few  years  an  un- 
wonted zeal  has  bean  manifestad  among  certain  portions  of  the  people 
of  England  on  this  subject ;  a  warmer  sympathy  maiiifestcd  towarda 
the  ttegrocs  themselves,  exhibited  in  their  highest  fasliionablc  circlei 
by  Dutcbesses  and  Peers,  which  have  excited  the  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt even  more  than  the  indignation  of  Americans,  More  severe 
critics  have,  as  is  well  known,  traced,  or  thoughti^they  could  distinctly 
trace,  this  new  born  zeal  to  its  origin  in  important  political  occur- 
rences, which  interfered  with  the  comiDercial  interests  of  tiie  nation, 
and  that  it  did  not  How  from  the  pure  convictions  of  linmanity  and 
Christianity  by  which  these  new  converts  professed  to  have  been  stim- 
ulate<i»  With  this  mere  passing  allusion  to  this  topic,  as  we  all  know 
the  subject  has  become  one  of  prominent  importance  at  Exeter  Hall, 
and  hostility  to  the  slave-trade,  as  well  as  to  the  very  existence  of 
slavery  as  an  institution  is  proclaimed,  and  the  institution^  as  well  aa 
the  traffic,  is  branded  with  the  harshest  epithets  which  our  language- 
even  in  that  rigbest  exhibition  of  it,  the  English  Bible — can  supply, 
we  let  it  pass.  This  aspect  of  the  cose  might  suggest  much  of  com-^H 
ment,  and  justify  retorts  as  pointed  and  perhaps  more  applicable  tlma  ^H 
the  assaults  which  have  been  made  upon  us.  Such  discussions  neither  '^^ 
gratify  our  taste  nor  add  strengtli  in  our  judgment  to  the  argument.  | 

The  next  point  to  which  we  shall  advert  is  one  of  mutual  rcerimi' 
nation.  On  the  one  side  it  is  urged  tliat  the  present  flourishing  statjtt 
of  this  trade,  nay,  its  very  existence  at  this  time,  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  in  American  bottoms,  in 
vBisels  built  in  the  territories  of  the  Union,  especially  constractcd  for 
that  purpose,  fitted  out  for  that  object,  owned  and  navigated  by  resi- 
dents of  this  country,  and  protected  by  American  papers.  That  there 
is  much  foundation  for  this  charge,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  cannot 
Ije  questioned ;  but  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  believed  that,  in  the  detail  of 
the  circumstances  on  wbicn  Uie  charges  rests,  there  is  somewhat  of 
distortion  and  much  of  exaggeration.  It  is  not  denied  Uiat  the  case* 
are  numerous  in  which  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  sometimes 
constructed  especially  for  this  employment,  are  engaged  in  the  African 
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«]ave-trude»  are  in  the  habit  of  hoisting:  the  American  flag  when  en- 
counUiriii^  a  Britis^h  cruiHer,  and,  wlien  overliauled  by  her,  exhibiting 
either  genuine  or  aimuktetl  Ameriean  papers,  lu  the  progrefi»  of 
these  remarks  «oiue  fa€t«  will  be  present^ti  ealcubited  to  initiate  tie 
severity  of  the  judgment  which  so  grave  an  accnwition  would  seem 
to  involvo,  if  nut,  to  somo  extent,  divert  muc!»  of  the  criminality  whicli 
it  implie!^  to  other  quartern. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  nrgcd  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  per- 
liapn  witli  e(|iial  exaggeration  both  as  to  facta  and  conclusioriis  that 
the  principjtl  part  of  the  coinmoditicj*  uned  in  the  purchase  ot' slaves  in 
Afi-iea  arc  luanufactured  for  that  market  in  England,  exported  by 
Englisli  merchants  in  British  ships,  and  dinposed  of  to  the  traders  on 
the  coast  to  be  used  by  them  in  the  purchase  of  slaves.  \i\  then,  it 
be  sairl  on  the  one  side,  that  America  supplies  the  vessels  wliieh  trans- 
port .slaves  from  Africa — on  the  otlier  it  is  retorted,  thsit  England 
mainly  coTitnbutes  the  means,  in  the  shape  of  her  mauufaeturL's,  by 
which  these  wretehed  beings  have  become  the  property  c>f  tlte  dealer, 
and  ptaeed  under  his  authority.  Such  recriminatory  aeon sations  have 
obvituisly  no  one  good  tendency.  The  argument  does  not  admit  of  a 
satistaetury  application  or  answer*  If  an  American  ship-bnilder  con* 
gtmctH  a  vessel  to  the  oi*der  either  of  a  Hpanisli  resident  of  Xew  York, 
Now  Orleans,  or  Havana^  or  an  American  merchant  being  the  pro- 
prietor of  such  vessel,  disposes  of  it  to  a  party  who  will  f)ay  him  hii 
fitipniated  price,  can  heVe  held  more  responsible  /or  tlie  tin |)loy meat 
in  whicli  she  shall  bo  sub&e(|nently  engaged,  than  the  individual  whose 
regular  business  it  is  to  &ell  guns,  revolvers  and  dirks,  is,  for  the  murder 
of  which  tliese  articles,  in  other  hands,  may  become  the  instrument,  or 
than  the  English  manufacturer  or  ujerchant  is  for  the  disposition 
which  may  bo  made  of  the  fabi'ics  made  or  sold  by  him,  which  have 
been  employetl  in  the  purchase  of  slaves  in  Africa?  This  view  of  the 
case  is  presented  with  great  clearness  and  force  by  Mr,  Secretary 
Cass  in  his  communication  to  Lord  Napier,  already  quoted,  "  no  doubt 
(says  the  Secretary)  ujany  vessels  constructed  in  the  United  Staiea 
have  been  purchased  by  foreigners  and  employed  by  the  trailic.  Thert 
Ib  a  class  of  American  ships  famed  for  their  speed,  and  these  are 
d^erly  sought  for  this  purpose.  But,  as  was  well  remarked  by  Lord 
Brougham^  the  people,  thns  disposing  of  their  property,  are  no  more 
answcrabie  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted  tlian  an  Engliah 
ihip  builder,  who  sold  vessels  constnicted  in  his  yard,  and  which  were 
afterwards  dispatched  to  the  coast  of  Africa,^*  In  shoit,  it  must  be  ob- 
vious that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  finite  intellect  to  approximate 
even  to  any  precise  rule  by  which  the  criminalty  charged  is  to  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  various  parties  comprehended  within  its  tcrmii, 
or  for  any  legislature  to  provide  against  the  violation  or  evasion  of  it« 
enactments.  The  guilt  cannot  be  established  in  any  such  case^  and 
what  is  more  to  be  lamented,  no  remedy  can  be  provided  to  cure  the 
evil,  no  precaution  to  prevent  its  occurrence*  Without  adverting 
further  to  these  general  topics,  let  ns  address  ourselves  to  some  RiOfe 
practical  viewa  of  the  subject^  suggested,  and  to  a  considerable  extent, 
aevelop'  d  in  the  interesting  document  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  the  early  pages  of  these  remarks. 


"WEBBTEB  AND   ABHBIJKTON  TREATY, 

It  19  agreed,  on  all  hamla,  that  the  Webster  and  Aaliburton  treaty  of  ■ 
1842  has  utterly  failed  to  accomplish  the  ohject^  contemplated  and 
unquestionably  desired  by  the  partiea  to  it.  A  similar  result  has  fol- 
lowed the  various  treaty  enfffigements  which  Great  Britain  has  entered 
into  with  several  of  the  Eiiropean  governments  and  with  Brazil,  osten- 
sibly designed  and  calculated  U*  accomplish  the  same  object.  The 
dave-trade  continues  to  exint  and  to  flourish,  "notwithstanding"  (to 
use  the  language  of  Tjord  Napier)  "the  severity  of  your  (onr)  laws, 
and  the  creditable  vigilance  of  your  (our)  officers  in  the  porU  of  New 
Orleans  and  New  York.''  His  lordship  would  seem,  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  to  attribute  the  existing  evil  to  "the  manner  in  which  the 
United  States  flag  may  be  employed  for  the  protection  of  tlie  tratfic/* 

We  cannot  but  tliink  that  a  careful  perusal  of  all  the  papers  ac com-  ' 
panyinff  the  President's  message,  even  portions  conununicated  by  his 
Lordship  himself,  and  others  adverietl  to  by  Mr.  Secretary  CafiS,  miglit 
tave  suggested  otiier  causes  operating  on  the  case  and  other  reasonai 
explanatory  of  this  seemingly  mysterious  subject. 

The  fact  is,  that,  for  the  tirst  time,  there  have  been  exhibited  to  tbe 
public  eye  son^e  stailling  and  extraordinary  secretn  of  the  African 
slave-trade.  These  arc  only,  as  it  were,  casually  and  accidentally  de- 
veloped, but  sufficient  is  shown  to  indicate  a  settled  and  systematic 
course  of  procedure  in  (piarters  not  generally  suspected,  explaining 
what  before  seemed  inexplicable,  and  leaving  a  strong  impression,  if 
not  an  entire  conviction^  that  OTily  a  small  part  of  the  evidence  has  '' 
been  revealed,  and  that  much  more  remains  undisclosed  wdiich  would 
go  far  to  lead  us  to  absolute  conclusion;  we  firmly  believe  from  the 
proofs  thus  furnished,  that  there  exist  among  the  archives  of  the  two 
governments,  or  at  least  such  as  are  accessible  to  them,  proofs  the 
most  abundant  and  clear,  which,  if  elicited  by  persons  capable  of  fully 
comprehending  the  subject  and  properly  conducting  their  investigation, 
would  throw  a  broad  and  distinct  light  over  the  entire  case.  If  the 
two  governments  are,  as  they  profess  to  be,  sincere  in  their  expressed 
desire  to  suppress  this  monstrous  evil,  we  think  that,  by  n  thorough 
investigation  of  the  fact%  t!ie  motives  which  lead  to  it,  the  means  by 
which  it  is  continued  may  be  till ly  developed,  and,  if  a  cure  is  to  be 
discovered^  that  remedy  may  be  applied. 

If  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  the^se  proofs  is  now  made  pub- 
lic, and  that  affords  us  reason  to  believe  tliat  a  much  larger  mass 
remains  undeveloped,  let  further  inquiries  be  ma4e.  If  we  nave  yet 
but  faint  glimpses  of  the  truth,  let  the  imperfect  light  which  has  been 
cast  upon  the  subject  be  faithfully  employed,  and  little  doubt  can 
exist  but  that  either  it  will  lea^l  us  into  the  full  blaze  of  day,  or 
satisfy  us  that  the  myster}"  is  insolvable,  and  the  darkness  which  shrouds 
it  not  susceptible  of  illumination.  Wc  may  arrive  at  one  or  other 
conclusion,  either  that  the  evil  is  irremediable  by  any  human  agencvi 
or  that  the  disease,  being  within  our  control,  we  may  effectively  apply 
the  appropriate  remedy. 

In  the  document  to  whicli  reference  has  been  made,  wc  ^nd  a  pretty 
distinct  expression  of  the  opinions  of  British  functionaries  upon  the 
subject    Mr.  Crampton,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Marcy,  (p.  2,)  speaks  of  the 
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existeBce  of  **the  traffic  wlaich  iscameJ  on  uodertbe  Ajncrican  flag/* 
Lord  Napier  (p*  3)  sajs  it  is  carried  on  in  vessels  **  built  and  fitted 
out  *'  in  an  American  port,  **  notoriously  for  the  slave-trade,"  having 
*'  American  papers/'  Mr,  Consul  CanipboU  speaks  of  its  being  con- 
ducted "in  vessels  fitted  out  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  to  purchase 
on  the  coast  of  AfricJi  six  hundred  slaves  each." — (p.  4.)  Mr.  Grabricl 
(p.  10)  says,  "that  lately,  by  the  abuse  of  the  American  flag/'  the 
trade  **  has  arrived  at  as  great,  if  not  greater  height,  than  ever  in  this 
quarter ;"  and,  Anally,  Lord  Napier  (p- 12)  employs  this  language: 
*'  The  demand  for  slaves  in  the  Cuban  market  is  supplied  by  vessels, 
constrncted,  purchased,  and  often  possessed  and  fitted  out  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  The  numl>er  of  ships  so  employed  cannot  be 
exaetlT  ascertained,  but  ia  the  opinion  of  competent  judges  it  is  con- 
siderahlo  and  increasing,"  These  are  certainly  grave  charges,  though 
as  certainly  not  very  precise  in  their  term,  coming  from  tigh  public 
functionaries,  and  should  not  have  been  made  without  ample  and  cer- 
tain grounds.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr,  Crampton  or  Lord 
Napier  would,  for  a  moment,  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  from 
their  own  personal  knowledge.  Their  statements  were,  of  course, 
leased  npon  the  oflicial  coniniunicatioiis  made  to  them,  and  therefaro 
are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  the  reiteration  of  what  is  contained  in 
these  communications,  and  drawing  no  additional  weight  even  from 
the  high  individual  character  of  these  two  gentlemen* 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  these  accusations,  vague  and  indefinite  aa 
they  are,  with  some  of  the  documents  accompanying  the  President's 
message  to  the  Senate.  In  page  9,  we  find  a  eommnnication  from 
the  sarac,  Mr,  Commissioner  Gabriel,  from  whom  we  have  above  made 
a  citation,  addressed  to  the  American  Commodore  Conover,  in  October, 
1857,  dated  at  Loanda,  in  which  he  says; 

'*  I  beg  to  inform  you,  that  for  many  j/ear*  past,  I  have  nover  known  an  in- 
alABce  of  any  vessel  unJer  the  American  dag,  having  been  aearched  or  detflined 
by  the  oilieerfl  of  her  Majesty *»  aij^uadron  on  this  coast,  eicept  that  of  a  barque 
»eiit  to  New  York  for  adjudicatioa  by  11  M.  S.  Sappho,  in  May  lost," 

This^  be  it  remembered,  is  from  the  same  Mr.  Gabriel,  who,  in  the 
very  same  paper,  used  the  language  above  quoted.  In  page  69,  wa 
find  what  purports  to  be  "  a  list  of  vessels  captured  during  the  pro- 
ceeding three  months." 

*■  Jupiter,  captured  by  IL  M,  S,  Antelope,  with  fleventy  alaves  on  board,  _^<fj 
and  papers  detttoyed  hy  her  nmMier^  dx* 

**  Onward,  of  Boston,  captured  by  H.  31  S.  Alecto,  Ac,  her  mawUr  hcvin^  cfc- 
9ircytd  her  Jim  and  papers. 

"  WiUiun  Qlark,  brig  of  New  Orleans,  captured  by  H,  Bl  8w  FiiHsfly*  Her 
maater  eonfeiMd  that  ahe  was  engaged  in  the  slave  tirade,  and  ihrtio  her  colter t 
mnd  wtperM  overboard* 

"  Charles  of  Boston,  mihotU  any  col  art  ormpers,  d:e. 

"Abbot  Devereujt,  ic,  captured  by  IL  M.  S,  tearle,  papert  and  fag  totuntarily 
deitroyed  Ay  A*r  maeter. 

**Alao  ieveral  YesBek  uoder  tbe  Portuguese  and  Spanish  flagv,  in  addition  t^ 
the  abore,  who  sailed  nnder  American  colors,  proving  on  examination  to  hav^ 
bt'cn  fraudulently  aaeuraed." 

Here  we  have  tlie  pregnant  fact  exhibited,  that  every  one  of  the 
Teaaela  designated  by  name  is  made  to  appear  as  without  papers  or 
fiag.    How  thia  occurs  will  perhaps  more  clearly  appear  hercafier. 
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We  may  tljcn  be  permitted  to  ask,  whero  is  the  fact  preseBted  that 
the  great  Lulk  of  these  African  slave  vessels  have  been  built  an«J  fitted 
out  in  the  United  States  exprcs.sly  for  this  traffic,  that  they  sail  under 
the  Anierican  flatr^  are  the  property  of  Amen  can  rcsiilciits*  and  are  pro- 
teeted  by  American  papers  ?  In  every  ca^e  thus  enumerated  there  ^J 
would  seem  to  be  neither  flag  nor  papers.  And  a^  to  the  IVprtugneee  ^H 
and  Spaniards,  we  are  told  they  admitted  the  papers  "  to  have  been 
friiudulently  assumed." 

As  to  the  unauthorized   aRsuniption   of  the   American   flag    by 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  it  is  preposterous  to  make  that,  under  ex- 
isting laws,  a  matter  of  complaint  against  this  eountry,    Botb,  in  times 
of  war   and  peaee^  public  vessels,  private  merchantmen,   as  welJ  as 
pirates,  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  hoisting  colors  other  tJian  those  of  the  i 
nation  to  which  they  belong.     In  many  cases,  this  may  honestly  be  1 
done;  at  all  event-s,  there  is  now  no  law,  public  or  municipal,  which  i 
prohibits  it.     In  regjrrd  to  fraudulent  papers,  we  know  that  laws  exist 
to  punish  forgery;  we  arc  yet  to  hear  of  any  which  can  prevent  the' 
perpetration  of  the  otfense.     It  is  a  matter  of  historical  record,  that, 
during  the  war  which  Enghind  waged  against  the  combined  continental 
powers  of  Europe,  purious  Apierican  papers  were  a  regular  article  of 
traffic  on  the  London  change ;  and  any  belligerent  could  purchase,  at  1 
a  reasonable  market  price,  documents  to  show  the  nentral  character  of  ' 
his  vessel  and  cargo. 

Still,  we  should  be  pleased  to  learn  from  Mr.  Gabriel — residing  on 
the  spot  where  these  atrocities  are  committed,  represent! Dg  the  British 
government,  and  in  constant  communication  with  the  British  squadron — 
how  it  has  happened,  that  while^  for  many  ycars^  he  has  never  known 
an  instance  of  any  vessel  under  the  American  flag  having  been  searched 
or  detained  by  tlie  officers  of  her  Majesty's  sfjnadron  on  that  coast,  with 
a  single  exception,  he  could  assert,  that  lately,  by  the  abuse  of  the 
American  flag,  the  trade  ha.s  arrived  at  as  great,  if  not  greater  height, 
than  ever,  in  that  t]narter.*'If  no  vessel  under  the  Americnn  flag  had 
been  searched  or  detained  for  many  years,  the  intpiiry  is  naturally 
made,  how  the  assertions  made  by  so  many  functionaries  of  the  British 
government  are  to  be  verified  ?  If  no  papers  were  found  on  board,  or, 
having  been  seen,  were  allowed  to  ho  thrown  overboard,  what  evidence 
can  be  pro<:lueed  that  they  were  spurious  or  the  use  of  them  fraudu- 
lent ?  Under  what  pretext  are  vessels  under  such  circmnstanres  seized 
aa  lawful  prize  by  tlie  officers  of  her  Maje^ty*a  squadron  ?  Upon  what 
grounds  are  they  libelled  as  prize  in  the  courts  of  Admiralty  I  ' 
upon  what  evidence  can  they  be  condemned  ?  These  are  quefitions 
which  it  is  easier  to  propound  than  satisfactorily  to  answer.  In  refer- 
ence to  some  of  them,  certain  glimpses  of  light  are  thrown  in  the  doc- 
ument before  us.  We  have,  in  the  first  instance,  tlic  account  of  the 
conduct  and  language  of  Commotiore  Wisc^  in  command  of  Her 
Majesty's  steamer  Vesuvius,  (np,  7,  8.j  It  appears  from  the  statement 
of  this  officer,  that  the  Vesuvius  was  m  chase  of  a  vessel  off  the  coast 
of  Africa,  "as  we  ncared  her,  the  chase  hoisted  American  colors  and 
hove  to;  Commodore  Wise  boarded  her  i»  jtw^on,  and  having  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  vessel  was  engaged  in  the  trade,  informed  her  com- 
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mander  (wbo  appeeired  to  be  Portugucso)  tliat  it  vfs^  bis  intcntioia  to 
take  tbe  vessel,  and  that  kt'  did  not  wink  to  see  htr  paptnt — al  the  same 
time  giving  bira  his  cboice,  wbetber  to  be  taken  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  or  otherwise.  The  captain  made  some  unintelligible  cxprea- 
ftion  about  being  taken  as  a  pirate,  and  tbe  mate  banled  down  tbe 
colors  immedintely.  The  papers  wtTe  tben  thrown  overboard,  and  the 
Teasel  was  seized  as  a  prize,  without  colors  or  papers/'  *'  The  officers 
and  crew  of  (lie  vest  ml ,  with  the  exception  of  the  cook,  were  landed  on 
the  nearest  part  of  the  coa«/,  ond  nhe  wu8  sent  to  Sierra  LemaJ^ 
What  Bubsequently  became  of  this  vessel,  whether  libelled  and  con- 
demned as  a  pri^e,  and  if  so,  upon  what  proofs,  we  are  not  informed. 
Such  is  the  represoTitation  made  by  the  Commodore  himself,  in  answer 
to  the  itn^|uiries  of  the  American  officer  who  visited  him,  Cim  there 
be  a  btihler  ca«e  exhibited  or  even  imagined?  Here  was  a  vciisel  sail* 
ing  on  the  broad  ocean,  under  the  American  flag;  slie  is  brought  to, 
and  boarded  from  the  English  cruiser;  she  is  thu»  bijardud  by  the 
British  CouunrKiore  in  pei'son^eertainly  a  novel  circumstance.  Not- 
withstanding the  luitional  colors  dytng  at  her  mast-iiead,  the  '^gallant 
Coiimiodoro  having  reason  to  suppose  the  vessel  Wiis  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade,"  (what  that  rea^son  was  he  never  intimated  to  the  Captaiia 
nor  to  tbe  American  otBcer,)  **inlbnned  the  Captain  that  it  was  hi« 
intention  to  take  the  vessel."  By  what  color  of  right,  or  under  what 
pretext,  he  is  entirely  silent.  *^  He  did  not  wi.sk  to  see  her  jMipers  !  '* 
He  gave  the  Captain  his  choice,  **  whether  to  be  taken  under  the 
Aniencan  llag  or  otherwiBC."  11  ow  courteous  and  bow  exactly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  duty  of  a  Naval  Conjmander,  acting  under  the  per- 
emptory instructions  and  orders  of  his  government,  and  limited  in  his 
action  towards  foreign  vessels  by  the  well-defined  rulus  af  tlie  law  of i 
nations.  The  mate,  howevir,  hauled  down  the  llag,  the  f»apers  were 
thrown  overboard  ;  by  whom  this  last  ^t  was  pcrtbrmed  we  are  not 
informed.  Tbe  (Jumjuodorc  would  seem  to  be  the  only  witness  to 
these  transactions  on  board  with  the  exception  of  the  crew  of  the  sup- 
posed slaver.  **The  vessel  was  then  seized  as  a  prize  without  coloi'^ 
or  papers.'*  Yet  she  had  both  when  Coiuiiiodore  Wise  boarded  her. 
Her  national  character  was  thrown  off  in  the  presence  of  the  Commo- 
•4orG  himself.  The  next  proceeding,  in  perfect  harmony  with  what  had 
ppevionsly  oeciirred,  was  to  land  the  oUicers  and  crew  on  the  nearcj^t 
part  of  the  coast,  Miid  then  send  the  vessel  to  Sierra  Leone,  without ^^ 
tiftg,  without  papei^,  witbout  otlicers  or  crew,  with  tfw  stut/le  excepttom^^^t 
of  the  cook%  Now,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  was  no  one  in- 
dividual from  the  Kritish  cruiser,  with  the  exception  of  Commodore 
Wise  himself,  on  board  to  witness  the  transaction  winch  he  relates,  J| 
80  there  was  no  one  to  testify  to  them  belore  the  prize  court.  The 
prize-master  and  crew  knew  nothing  of  these  circumstances,  and  their 
testimony,  if  confined  to  what  thvy  themselves  saw,  would  be  restricted 
to  the  simple  fact  that,  when  tliey  went  on  board  the  ea[^tured  vessel, 
she  had  neither  colors  nor  papers.  They  may  have  been  kejit  in  eqtial 
•ignorance  as  to  how  and  where  the  ofticers  and  crew  were  put  ashore 
on  the  African  coast.  We  venture  little  in  asserting  that  if  any  officer 
m  command  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  had  made  to  bis  own 
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gOFemment  a  report  of  bis  deportment  similar  to  that  ^vliich  Com- 
inodoru  Wise  is  thus  stated  to  liave  given  to  his  American  friend,  he 
would  either  have  been  i>rornptly  dismissed  from  the  service,  or  banded 
over  to  a  court-martial  and  ignominioiisly  cashiered.  It  is  pos^sible 
there  may  have  been  some  misapprehension  as  to  what  transpired,  but 
assuredly  there  is  ample  ground  to  inBi»lnpon  a  thorough  investigation. 
We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  fate  of  this  vessel.  It  seems  8he  was 
captured  as  a  prize  and  sent  to  Sierra  Leone.  If  prize  proceedings  were 
instituted  in  the  Vice  Admiralty  court  at  that  place,  it  would  gratify 
our  cuj'iosity  to  have  the  opportunity  of  inepecting  the  libeh  If  tea- 
timony  was  adduced  to  justify  the  seizure,  we  should  be  pleased  to 
learn  what  it  w^as,  and  from  what  quarter  derived.  If  cond  cm  nation 
followed,  still  more  desirous  are  we  to  know  ni^K>n  what  grounds  the 
decree  passed.  There  wtTG  no  papers  which  ordinarily  furnish  the 
first  criilencc  adoiissible  in  prize  proceedings;  there  were  neither  ofB- 
cers  nor  crew  of  tlie  eaptured  vessel^  who  are  next  to  be  submitted  to 
examination;  and  there  was  not  a  single  witness  who,  from  his  own 
personal  knowledge  of  the  facts,  eon  Id  account  for  the  absence  of  the 
primary  proof,  We  are,  of  course,  ignorant  of  tlie  proceedings  had  in 
the  British  Vice-Admiralty  court  m  this  and  in  other  cases;  nor  are  we 
furnisheil  with  sufficient  data  to  form  more  than  a  mere  conjecture  as 
to  the  course  pursued  or  the  result  in  w  liich  it  tenninated.  Had  such  a 
case  been  presented  before  an  American  court,  or  before  an  Kuglish 
one,  where  such  men  as  Lord  StoM  ell  or  Dr.  Lushington  administered 
the  law\  condemnation  miglit  have  been  decreed  tor  w  ant  of  a  claimant ; 
but  had  tiie  %vbole  truth  Wen  disclosed,  the  comlem nation  would 
have  befU  as  a  droit  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  conduct  of  the  captors 
would  have  received  a  severe  rebuke  if  not  a  condign  punishment.  It 
can  hardly  be  controverted  that  the  entire  proeecdinga  of  the  Ikitish 
Commander,  according  to  the  account  given  of  it,  was  grossly  illegaL 
The  vessel  disphiying  the  American  Hag,  he  was  warranted  neither  by 
the  law  of  nations  nor  by  treaty  stipulations  to  put  bis  foot  on  Ward 
her  without  the  assent  of  her  captaiu.  In  the  absence  of  such  assent^ 
resistance,  even  to  the  extent  of  destruction  of  life  would  have  been 
justifiable,  according  to  an  express  decision  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott;  at  the 
farthest^  witliout  previously  well  established  ground  of  suspicion  of 
piracy,  the  whole  was  inexcusable. 

The  account  wdiicb  we  have  thus  given  of  the  case  of  the  Bremen,  is 
furnished  by  Lieutenant  Felot  to  Commander  McBlair  on  the  10th 
October,  1857,  (p.  7.)  On  the  12th,  Commander  McBlair  ordered 
another  of  his  officers  to  have  an  interview  with  Conmmdore  Wifto  on 
the  same  subject.  His  report  of  what  transpired  will  be  found  on 
pages  10  and  73  of  the  same  document.     lie  says  : 

"IcftlleJon  Commodore  Wise,  on  board  IL  M.  S,  Ve«iiviu«,  to  nsccrtAia 
clearly  llif  circum stance*  regarding  Iiia  seizure  of  the  bncj  Hremen.  nbout  this 
lomlity  on  llie  lOtii  iriat.  The  itnteiiiient  of  Connnodore  Wis*  wn*  to  ihh  ^'flTeet— 
that  li<»,  Commodore  Wife,  boflrd^d  the  Brenn^ti  in  pevmi\  and  jnTornuid  tlie 
Captain  'A  her,  that  he,  Commodore  WiB<+,  hud  uiidoubtt'd  i n form nt ion  t*ml  said 
Bremen  w«9  a  slaver,  and  her  paper*  not  corroct,  which  woft  a  violalioti  of  lh« 
American  ^ag  eke  waa  Lhi*n  nnden  After  seme  hesitatiuii  on  Lh«  part  of  Iho 
Captaia  of  tbe  Bremen,  he  deteruiined  to  throw  bis  flag  and  papers  overboard, 
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wMch  he  did  with  welgliU  ftttaclied  to  tbem,  remarking  at  tliesame  time,  thfti 
he  would  rather  be  taken  bv  the  English  than  fall  into  the  baiids  of  the  Dale^ 
in  whii-'b  latter  caa^lie  should!  be  hung  aa  a  pirate,  I  then  stated  to  Commodore  ' 
Wise^  that  the  poitit  in  questtion,  and  on  which  Commander  MeBIair  desired  to 
be  ftilly  aatiafied,  was,  whether  lie.  Commodore  Wise,  uaed  language  or  other 
meaas  to  intioiidate  the  Captain  of  the  Bremen,  and  influence  hini  in  hauling 
diOWQ  hia  color*  against  hia  wilL  To  this.  Commodore  Wise  replied,  Oh  no,  sir,  _ 
no  sir ;  Commodore  Wl&e  alao  atnted  thnt  there  was  no  donbt  whatever,  that 
the  papers  of  the  Bremen  were  fraudulent  and  prepared  for  the  oecaRion  by  any 
but  the  proper  authorities.  That  they  couaisted  of  several  different  pieces  stuck 
together  by  sealing-wax,  and  that  th©  Captaia  of  the  Bremen  hiniself  acluiowl- 
e^ed  his  papers  wtr^  not  genuine,  and  also  exprewed  great  surprise  that  the 
Captain  of  her  Majesty's  8  bip  Myrmidon,  who  boarded  him  a  short  time  before* 
haa  not  perceived  that  the  Br^oi©u*s  papers  were  worthless,  and  immediately 
taken  her  as  a  prixe.  Finally,  1  asked  Commodore  Wise,  that  in  the  event  of 
his  meeting  with  an  Amerienn  slaver,  under  American  colore^  and  bearing 
genuine  papers^  (whkh,  of  course,  would  have  been  obtained  when  ahe  ebiarcd 
for  other  purposes  than  slaving^)  if  he  would  use  means  to  induce  the  Captain 
to  throw  his  colors  os'eiboard.  He  replied,  *well  I  might  stneteh  a  point  and 
tell  the  Captain,  the  Dale  was  just  near  us  here.*  This  reply  eatisfied  me  regard- 
ing the  method  which  our  Mnjeaty's  officers  on  this  coast  adopt  to  seize  Ameri* 
ean  dlaverf,  as  the  laller  would  never  choose  the  other  alternative  of  being  takea 
by  an  American  manof-war,  and  sent  to  the  United  States  and  tried  for  their 
lives." 

It  is  impossiblo  not  to  notice  some  iioportant  and  significant  dis- 
crepancies in  these  two  versions  of  the  same  transaction.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  point  all  of  tlietn  out.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
marking, that,  while  Commodore  Wi«e,  in  his  interview  with  Lieutenant 
Pelot  stated  that  lie  had  t<3ld  the  Captain  of  the  Bremen,  who,  while 
h%  appeared  to  he  a  Portuguese,  yet  was  named  Smith,  that  he  did 
not  wbh  to  see  bis  papers ;  he  informed  Lieutenant  Davidson  that  be 
both  saw  and  examined  the  papers,  and  deBcribeji  the  indications  of 
fraud  which  tiiey  exhil>ited.  To  the  one  he  ^5ays,  **  the  Captain  made 
some  nnintclligihJe  expression  about  being  taken  as  a  pirate."  To  the 
other*  that  the  Ca|)trtin  remarked,  **  that  he  would  rather  be  taken  by 
the  English  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Dale,  in  which  latter  caso 
he  would  he  bung  ag  a  pirate."  In  this  last  report^  also,  ^ve  find  some , 
details  of  a  conversation  between  Commodore  Wise  and  the  Captain 
of  the  Uremen,  indicating  anything  but  " nninteUigihle  expressions;^' 
and,  finally,  so  far  as  relates  to  this  aspect  of  the  cai^e,  in  response  to  a 
direct  interrogatory,  Commodore  Wise  saysj  in  order  to  induce  the 
Captain  of  an  American  slaver  to  throw  his  tiag  overboard,  "  well  I 
might  stretch  a  point  and  tell  the  Captain,  the  Dale  w^as  jiist  near  na 
here."  We  presume  that  this  is  only  an  example  or  instance  in  which 
a  point  would  be  stretched  to  accomplii^h  the  object,  and  that,  when 
occasion  required,  it  would  be  done  in  othur  ways.  Certainly  Captain 
Conovcr  was  perfectly  justified  in  his  remark,  on  receiving  the^e  re- 
ports, that  "  the  actiiin  of  Commodore  Wise,  in  this  seizure,  appears  to 
me  only  an  instance  of  the  tncthod  generally  adopted  by  H.  B.  M. 
cruisers  on  this  coast  to  secure  as  prizes,  Anjerican  slavers ;  and  may 
serve  to  explain,  what  l>efore  seemed  xery  strange,  that  so  many  ves- 
sels should  be  reported  by  the  British  commanders  as  having  been 
captured  without  flag  or  papers.  I  accordingly  feel  it  to  be  my  duty, 
under  these  circumstancea,  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  action  of 


Commodoro  Wise  in  this  capture,  whicli  I  dkl  in  a  letter  ftddreased  to 
tJio  Commander-in-chief  of  her  Majesty*?  squadron  on  this  coast^"  «irc. 
This  protest  k  at  onco  explicit,  nianly^  and  American ;  p.  10. 
•^NotwithstaniJinj^  these  discrepancies  to  which  we  have  briefly  ad- 
verted, the  two  versions  correspond  in  the  more  important  facts.  Both 
represent  Comniodore  Wise  as  liaving  boarded  the  Bremen  in  person, 
not  throngh  the  intervention  of  any  suhK^rdinate,  They  concur  in  ^^ 
Bt^iog  thiit,  when  thus  hoarrlcd,  the  Bremen  ha<l  the  American  flagJ^H 
flying,  and  wrs  provided  with  papers  ;  that  the  flag  wasliauled  down,  *^^ 
and,  with  the  papers,  thrown  overboard  in  the  presence  of  the  British 
Commander.  Both  substantially  concur  in  the  statement  that  her 
CaptaiTi  preferred  l>cinf^  a  prize  to  the  English  rather  than  to  an 
American  cruiser ;  and  the  one  asaerta  what  may  be  inferred  from  the 
other,  that  the  option  was  offered  to  btm.  ^ 

Commander  IJunt,  of  IT.  B.  M.  steamer  Alecto,  also  occupies  &  .^H 
prominent  position  in  this  history.  On  pages  30  and  37,  will  be  found •^H 
Lis  account  of  the  capture  of  the  Louis  McLane.  On  approaching  her, 
ahe  hoisted  the  American  flarj.  Her  Captain  made  no  objection  to 
exhibiting  his  papers,  when  boarde<l  by  Comsnander  Hunt,  accom- 
panied by  Lieutenant  Thompson.  After  makinji:  such  examination,  he 
returned  to  his  own  vcsseL  Shortly  after,  he,  himself,  again  went  on 
board,  hut  it  does  not  appear  that  on  this  second  visit  he  was  accom- 
panied by  any  one,  and  now  discovered  that  the  Captain  was  decei\ing 
him  with  his  statements  and  papers.  He  then  took  the  suspected  ves- 
sel in  tow,  and  the  Captain  took  the  opportunity  to  sink  his  colors  and 
papers,  and  afterwards  "  deliver  himself  up  as  having  no  right  to  the 
protection  of  the  fiag  of  any  State  or  nation/*  She  wa^  dispatched 
with  a  Lieutenant  and  prize  ert^w  on  board,  to  Sierra  Leone.  On  page 
S8  is  another  communication  from  Commander  Hunt,  of  the  capture 
of  the  Clara  B,  Williams: 

**0n  searching  her,  I  found  her  fully  equipped  for  the  slave-trade;  and  on 
aMertmnlng  this,  th«  Cftptain  immetliately  destroyed  hU  colore  and  pap€ra,  and 
I,  therefore,  seized  her  a«  a  lawful  prize/ 

The  crew  of  this  vessel  was  also  landed  and  she  sent  to  Sierra  Leone, 
Page  76,  another  characteristic  relation  is  given  by  this  same  officer^ 
of  his  capture  of  the  Williams  : 

'*IIe  boarded  this  vcfsel,  which  at  the  time  was  under  American  eolors,  and 
demands? d  the*  Ljeees^ary  pflj>«re.     The  ma^t-er  refused  to  comply  with  this  de-  ' 
mand.     Cotivmauder  Ilunt  then  took  the  reseel  in  tow  of  the  Aleoto^  and  made  1 
known  toherroaster  hia  intention  to  proceed  ioutb*  and  join  thiitebip  (the  Dale) 
when  his  ease  would  b<?  disposed  of  by  you,  (Commander  M<! Blair.)     lie  pro- 
Oecded  thus  about  ten  houi^   whcn^  at  eunset^  the  Williams   hauled  down  her  ^ 
colors*  and  an  officer  from  the  Alecto,  again  boardJnt^  h<?r,  found  her  without  < 
i»o!ora  or  papera,  Cotnmodore  Hunt  then  took  ehorge  ot  hor  as  a  veMel  en^nj^od 
in  the  elavc-trade,  and  abusing  the  American  flag,  without  papers.     On  raitmg  ^ 
her  hati^hes,  her  t]ave  deck  was  found  ready  laid,  and  every  preparation  uiad^  i 
for  the  immediate  shipping  of  slavea     She  waa  sent  to  Sierra  Leone,  to  h% 
tried  before  a  British  Admiralty  court.** 

Of  course  there  were  no  inducements  held  out  to  the  roaster  of  thift 
vessel  to  denationalize  herself.  When  first  boarded,  f^he  had  the 
American  flag  flying,  and  refused  to  submit  her  papers  to  the  exami- 
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natiou  of  the  British  Coram  an  der.  8he  wjisthen  taken  in  tow  by  the 
Alecto^  and  her  master  was  informed  that  she  was  to  he  carried  down 
to  the  Dale,  handed  over  to  Commander  McBlair,  and  to  be  disposed 
of  by  him.  She  was  tlius  held  by  the  Alecto  in  durance  for  ten  Sours, 
when  her  Captain  threw  ov^erboard  flag  and  papei-s ;  and  the  vesseH 
ius^tead  of  being  delivered  over  to  t!ie  American  inan*of-war,  was  sent 
to  Sierra  Leon€,  to  be  tried  by  a  British  Admiralty  eourt. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  narrative  with  our  preconceived 
ideas  of  what  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  British  i,k>mmander. 
His  hoardinnj  a  vessel  sailing  under  the  American  iiag;  and  on  being 
refused  perminaion  to  inspect  her  papers,  taking  licr  in  tow  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  handing  her  over  to  the  Dale;  retaiuiog  control 
over  her  for  ten  hours,  then  suflering  her  papers  to  disappear,  and  her 
colors  to  be  destroyed— each  and  every  of  these  acta  was  clearly  illegal* 
Btit  worse  than  all,  was  that  when  suspicion  was  thus  confirmed,  and 
her  hatches  being  opened,  evidence  of  her  beinnr  a  slaver  was  exhibited ; 
the  guilty  vessel  and  her  crew,  instead  of  being  handed  over  to  the 
lawful  authorities  of  the  nation  whose  laws  she  had  violated,  is  sent  as  a 
prize  to  Sierra  Leone,  May  we  not  be  excused  for  inquiry,  upon  what 
nretonce  of  right  was  this  vessel  first  taken  possession  of  by  an  Eng- 
lish cruiser?  What  law  was  she  suspected  of  having  infringed! 
Why,  when  such  suspicion  as  was  entertained  was  confirmed,  was  she 
sent  to  Sicrre  Leone,  to  be  tried  before  a  court  who  could  not  right- 
fully entertain  jiirisdiction  over  her? 

While  penning  these  pages,  another  case  has  met  our  eyes  in  which 
Commander  Hunt  and  his  ship,  the  Alccto»  again  appear  in  a  very 
questionable  charac^ter.  The  account  to  which  wc  now  refer  has  not 
appeared  in  an  official  shape,  but  the  character  of  the  paper  from  which 
we  extract  it,  and  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  as  related,  carry 
with  them  strong  evidence  of  faithfuhicss  in  the  narration : 

From  the  Boxton  Courier  of  J\d^  23^  and  Nexr  York  Herald  of  Jidy  26^A. 

*'The  brig  Carol  in©,  of  Boston,  Captain  Bradford  Gih>j«,  on  her  paasagc  from 
Boston  to  Mata.i^oTig  on  the  w«at  coast  of  Afriea,  was  04^12 ed  on  the  6th  d^y  of 
May  \mi,  by  (he  Bntish  PtenniBhip  AlcctoofT  the  Rio  Nuner^  and  from  tbenG« 
taken  and  nnehored  off  tlie  j>ort  of  Sierra  Leono  where  Rhe  wm  liberat&J. 
Captain  Gibbs,  in  biH  r«^port  oftlie  eaee  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  states  that  tho 
brig  Caroline  left  Boaton  on  the  4th  of  April  !a*t^  with  a  full  cargo  of  auch 
artielea  of  merchandise  aa  are  usually  taken  for  the  puri^^ose  of  legitimate  com' 
merce  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa^  and  that^  on  the  Bth  day  of  May^  the  brig  was 
hailed  from  the  steamer  Alecto,  tiiid  ordered  to  heave  to.  Tlie  Caroline  had  the 
Uniteil  State*  flapt  flying  from  her  mainmast  bead  at  the  time.  The  brig  waa 
boarded  by  an  officer  of  the  Alecto,  who  examiued  the  papers  of  the  C*rolioa» 
and  aUo  iiiepeeted  her  hold.  Word  was  then  sent  to  the  steamer,  that  thebrig** 
papers  appeared  to  ba  all  right,  hut  that  she  had  a  siiapii'Iona  cargo*  iSa 
Commander  of  the  Alecto  tlien  eame  oij  hoard  of  the  brig,  and  inspected  her 
papery  and  afterwards  ordered  Capt^iin  Gibbs  to  go  on  board  the  steamer  with 
Ilia  papers.  <->n  hoard  the  ateamer,  the  Commander  ftsjierttd  that  the  brig*a 
papera  were  false,  and  told  the  Captain  that  he  Imd  better  let  them  gwiEa, 
Captain  Oibbs  was  then  returned  to  hi«  own  Tea«e1,  the  main  hatehee  of  which 
were  broken  open  by  order  of  one  of  the  steamer's  ofllf»ers  without  the  consent 
of  CBptain  Oibbi;  a  part  of  the  cargo  was  taken  out  and  examined,  and  after- 
wards replaced,  and  the  hatches  put  on  again.  Towards  evening  a  prize  offieer 
and  crew  froEa  the  Alecto  were  put  on  board  the  Caroline  with  (Hrectiona  to 
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follow  the  iteamer.  Tlie  next  day,  they  nrrived  off  Sierrn  Lenirp;  and  on  the 
fuUowing  morniiiff,  two  offioers  of  the  Alecto  Cflme*  on  board  Hie  hni?.  one  of 
whom  told  Cflplttin  Gilib»  that  he  had  come  on  board  for  the  last  time  to  give 
liim  a  chance  to  let  that  eogign  swim^ — jiobittnp  to  the  AmericAn  ensign,  Cnptum 
Gibba  deelined  to  adopt  Ms  advioe.  The  ofticer  tlieo  agtia  examined  tbe  Ciiro* 
line'e  papens,  which  they  scaled  up  and  gave  them  to  Cuptain  Gih!»^  forbidding 
him  to  open  them  till  fhey  ebould  be  given  to  the  AmericaQ  Consul  About 
nine  o'oloeic  in  the  eveuirg,  the  brig  was  bp«.>nght  lo  an  anchor  off  L-npe  8ierr» 
Leone.     The  next  intoning,  the  Commiinder  of  the  Alecto  cume  on  lj<mrd  th« 


brig,  and  stated  that  he  had  heen  adviaed  to  give  her  up,  and  offered  to  tow 
her  to  Sierra  Leone  or  to  Matacong,  Captaio  Giblm  sAid,  that  he  Imd  no  re- 
quest to  make,  and  the  Commander  then  left  the  brig.     Captain  Gibba  at  onoa 


proeeede^l  to  Freetown,  Atid  ean^ed  a  protect  to  be  noted  against  the  proceed- 
ings to  which  he  hud  hcen  snbjected,  and  al*o  served!  the  Commander  of  the 
Aleeto  with  a  notification  that  he  wmild  be  held  responsible  for  his  conduct" 

To  retiirn  to  tlie  first  cited  dotniinetit.  On  page  GO  will  be  found  s 
curious  paper  called  "  a  list  of  vessels  captured  diinTig  tlie  preceding 
three  motitli-s"  It  is  without  date  or  any  authentication,  btJt  woidd 
seem  to  have  been  furniahed  to  Coniiiiancler  McBlair  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  H.  B.  M,  S.  i\ntelopc.  We  have  already  quoted 
tills  paper,  but  as  it  is  brief,  and  open  to  comment^  we  again  advert 
to  it»     The  substance  of  this  paper  is  as  follows : 

**  Jupita,  captured  by  IL  M.  S.  Antelone,  with  seveoty  elaves  on  boards _/fa|r 
And  paper*  deitrotfed  by  her  mofter  in  .lulv  last. 

"Onward,  of  Boston,  captfired  by  IL  fti.  S»  AJecto^  in  September;  her  matter 
km»intf  deitro^ed  her  ffaff  and  paper*, 

**Williftni  Clarke,  "brig  of  New  Orleans,  captured  by  H.  M,   S.  Firefly.     Her 
maaier  eonfe^ed  that  she  was  engaged  in   the  alave-trade,  and  thrtw  htr  colore 
afid papers  overboard 
.  •*  Charles,  of  Boaton,  withottt  any  eoiors  or  papers. 

'*  Abbot  Bevereux,  achooaer^  paper*  and  Jta^  voiuntarity  deHroyed  hf  h^r 
matter. 

**Also  several  Tessels  under  the  rortugueae  and  Spanish  flags  in  addition  to 
the  above,  who  sailed  under  AmericaD  colors,  proving;  on,  exauiination,  to  have 
been  frau  dale  ally  assumed," 

The  ca^e  of  tlio  Onward,  one  of  tlie  above  enumerated  vcsfiels,  is 
referred  to  in  two  other  parts  of  the  doenincnt  under  consideration. 
In  a  communication  from  Mr,  Gabriel,  a  British  official,  dated  Loanda^ 
October  13,  1 857,  (p.  £>,)  it  is  said  she  **  was  recently  detainfd  by  her 
Majesty's  sbip  Aleeto,  without  any  papers  of  nationality  whatever  on 
lK>ard "  In  Lord  Napier's  coramttDication  to  Mn  Secretary  Cass, 
under  date  of  December  24th^  1857,  it  is  thus  spoken  of:  (p,  13») 

"  Tfie  brigantine  Onward,  of  Boston,  waa  more  than  once  remarked  and  aur 
pected  under  Amerleau  colors.  When  at  length  searched  by  her  Majesty's  ahip 
Alecto,  the  ensign  was  voluntarily  atruek^  and  ikll  pretenaions  to  Amertoan 
DAliotmlity  renounced/* 

We  cannot  but  be  struck  witli  the  difference  of  tbe  statements  thus 
given  from  three  British  functionaries  of  the  same  transaction.  Whether 
the  fiag  and  papers  had  been  destroyed  before  the  intervention  of  the 
British  officers  before  the  capture  was  tnade^  as  is  obviously  intimated 
in  the  two  statcmentis  first  auovo  given,  or,  after  the  iw?arch,  as  stated 
by  Lord  Napier,  does  not  distinctly  appear;  yet,  admitting  to  the 
fullest  extent,  any  or  all  of  these  various  and  not  easily  reconcilabla 
representations,  the  TGSsel,  cargo,  officers,  crew,  owners,  and  other 
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partiripante  in  the  transaction,  liad  not  subjectcil  themselves  to  cap- 
ture by  a  British  cniiser^  had  not  raaiio  ttieniaclve*  amenable  to  a 
British  court,  had  not  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the 
property  to  the  Brititsh  government  or  her  English  captora,  but  had, 
by  the  v  iolation  of  American  law,  incurred  all  these  responsibilities  to 
their  own  country.  Yet,  under  these  circumstances^  the  captain  is 
permitted  to  divest  himself,  his  crew,  and  cargo  of  their  nationality,  to 
escape  personally,  with  impunity,  and  to  dispose  of  every  evidence 
which  could  affect  his  owners,  and  the  other  participators  in  the  trans- 
action. 

In  Lord  Napier's  communication  to  Mr.  Secretaiy  Cass,  already  cit«d, 
of  December  24,  1857,  there  arc  some  sentences  which  deserve  notice. 
Pacfo  13:  "The  Adams  Gray,  which  carried  American  papers,  thrown 
overboard  before  the  seizure."  Probably,  as  in  some  of  the  cases  already 
referred  to^  after  the  boarding,  the  Captain  was  **  allowed  his  option 
whether  to  be  taken  under  the  American  flag  or  otherwise.*'  Ue 
chose  to  denationalise  himself;  threw  his  papers  overboard  and  sub- 
mitted to  be  captured,  as  without  flag  or  papers.  If  the  papers  were 
thrown  over  before  the  British  officer  was  on  board,  what  evidence 
existed  of  that  fact  or  of  the  character  of  the  papers  ?  The  Jupita,  the 
American  papers  and  ensign,  thrown  overboard  before  the  seizure.  The 
Ehza  Jane,  captured  without  papers  or  colors.  The  Onward,  already 
noticed.  The  William  Clark:  when  her  Majesty's  otHeei^  finally 
decided  to  open  the  hatches,  the  tlag  and  documents  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  she  became  a  Imiifal  prhe,  AVe  would  rcsi>cctfully  ask 
of  his  Lordship  to  whom  did  sh*i  become  lawful  prize^  and  by  what 
law  ? 

It  is  presnmed  that  it  would  be  altogether  supererogatory  to  adduce 
more  evidence  to  demonstrate  the  course  of  action  pursued  by  the 
British  cniisers  delegated  to  supprei<s  the  slave-trade  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  The  testimony  wbioli  has  been  exhibited,  is  derived  almost 
exclusively  from  themselves,  or  those  who  rely  upon  their  represents* 
tions. 

Wbat,  then,  is  the  sLimmaty  of  the  entire  story  ?  The  commanders 
of  these  vessels  overhaul  cyery  vessel  which  they  encounter,  no  matter 
under  what  flag  she  sails.  They,  in  person,  board,  demand  to  inspect 
the  papers — no  one,  even  of  their  own  subordinates,  is  present  to  witness 
the  proceedings.  These  papers  are  denounced  as  frandul  cnt;  sometimes 
without  being  examined,  tno  flag  affords  no  protection.  The  ma.stel* 
is,  if  guilty,  alarmed  by  the  informatitin  that  the  Dale  is  near  at  hand, 
and  that  he  will  be  delivered  over  to  the  custody  and  disposition  of  an 
American  man-of-war.  If  he  yields  to  this  menace,  he  is  allowed  to 
denationalize  himself,  and  throw  into  the  sea  his  national  colors  and 
papers.  The  vessel  is  then  seized  as  a  lawful  prize,  without  flag  or 
papers;  her  officers  and  crew  are  lauded  on  the  neighboring  coasts, 
released  from  all  personal  responsibility,  subjected  to  no  punishment 
for  their  criminal  violation  of  the  taws  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
captured  property  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  to  be  tried  before  a  British  court 
of  Admiralty  ;  and,  as  we  presume,  condemned  as  a  prize  for  the  benefit 
of  the  captors.    Among  the  papers  transmitted  by  Lord  Napier  to  Mr, 
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Secretary  Cbss^  (p.  1 4,)  is  a  copy  of  a  sentence  of  a  Portuguese  court 
in  tlie  ease  of  the  barque  Veiha  Aiiiito^  alias  tlie  Splendid.  It  would 
&eem  more  gennanc  to  the  matter  had  his  Ijordship  commnnicatx?d 
records  of  the  British  conrte  of  Vice-Admiralty,  where  prize  proceed- 
ings were  instituted  against  those  vcsj^cIs  which  had  hccn  seized  as 
without  colors  or  papers,  when  botli  had  been  thrown  overboard  at 
the  instance  and  with  the  connivance  of  the  captor.  Oar  cnriosity 
would  be  gratified  by  a  perusal  of  these  prize  proceedings.  We  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  provision  in  the  law  of  nations  which  pro- 
hibits the  hoisting  a  false  fiag,  much  less  which  subjects  the  vessel  on 
board  which  it  is  done  to  condemnation  as  lawful  prize.  It  is  a  thinj^ 
of  usual  occurrence  among  ships  of  all  characters  and  of  all  nations. 
British  national  vessels,  American,  French,  and  indeed  all,  without  dis- 
tinction, both  in  tirae  of  war  and  of  peace,  are  in  the  habit,  whenever 
occasion  requires,  of  exhibiting  colors  not  belonging  to  their  own 
country;  merchautmen  of  all  descriptions  do  the  same,  and  we  are  yet 
to  learn  where  it  is  inhibited  or  subjected  to  punishment  in  any  public 
or  municipal  law. 

An  American  vessel,  or  one  claiming  to  be  such,  found  without  the 
papers  which  our  municipal  lawa  refjiiire,  is  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
tliose  laws,  and  such  violation  subjects  the  offender  to  punishment. 
Vk'Q  are  not,  however,  aware  of  any  such  prod  si  on  in  the  code  of  pub- 
lic law.  By  certain  treaties,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  ships  of 
different  nations  arc  required  to  be  provided  with  docunwnts  to  show 
their  national  character  \  but  even  under  such  circumstances,  the  ab- 
lence  of  such  papers  amounts,  as  between  the  parties  to  such  con- 
ye&tioiiai  to  nothing  more  than  a  want  of  proof  of  nationality.  We 
are  yet  to  learn  how  the  mere  fact  of  being  found  without  papers 
furnishes  sufficient  ground  for  the  exercise  of  prize  jurisdiction  by  a  liritiBh 
court  of  Admiralty.  Nor  is  the  case  essentially  changed  if  spurious 
papers  are  found  on  board.  The  forger}*  of  papers  may  be,  and  usually 
18|  «.n  offense  against  the  municipal  laws  of  the  country  to  which  the 
vessel  or  paity  belongs,  or  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  act  has  been 
committed,  punishable  by  her  own  courts;  but  England  has  long 
since  recognized  and  acted  upon  the  doctrine^  that  her  judicial  tribunals 
cannot  and  will  not  administer  or  enforce  the  penal  laws  of  any  other 
country. 

By  one  of  the  provisions  of  our  revenue  code,  a  pecuniary  penalty 
is  imposed  on  every  American  vessel  not  provided  with  certain  pre* 
scribed  documents.  The  want  of  such  papers,  or  the  possession  of 
such  as  being  spurious,  purport  to  be  what  the  law  requires,  is  con- 
Bequent!y  a  violation  of  such  law.  The  offense,  however,  is  cognizable 
exclusively  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  No  foreign  tribunal 
can  rightfully  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the  case ;  but  to  make  it  the 
ground  of  condemnation  as  pri^e  by  an  English  court  of  Admiralty  is 
preposterous  and  absurd. 

Lf,  tlien,  we  were  surprised  to  find  it  so  repeatedly  advanced  by  the 
naval  officers  of  Great  IVritiiin,  that  a  ship,  seized  without  colore  or 
papers,  became  thereby  a  lawful  prize,  we  were  utterly  astonished  to 
perceive  that  so  able  a  diplomatist  as  Lord  Napier  adopted  the  same 
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doctrinc%  and  ass^ertedin  pngclS,  in  the  cascoftlie  WilliamClark^  tbat 
"  tlie  flag  and  docurnenl^  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  she  became 
a  lawful  prize,"  In  page  12,  liis  Lordship  uses  either  laugnage,  wbicb, 
while  it  seetns  somewhat  at  variance  witli  what  lias  just  been  quote<J, 
is,  in  onr  innnble  judgment,  partieularly  when  we  consuler  the  circum- 
atances  of  tlie  variouj^i  cases  which  have  occurred,  scarcely  less  objec- 
tionable.    On  page  12,  we  find  tJiis  passage — 

"When  the  vessel  js  overtftken  with  negroes  on  board,  or  in  auch  a  8iat€  of 
prepnriitjon  that  tiu  doubt  ean  exUt  of  her  imractliate  iateniioTi,  the  American 
ensij^n  hiiJ  pnper*  are  innde  away  with.  Tlie  origin  and  ownei'whip  are  U*en  de- 
duced from  ifnc"  nationality  of  the  master,  supercargo  and!  crew,  from  docDm«nt&rj 
evidence  discovered  on  board,  or  from  itiformatiou  elicited  on  trial" 

If  we  correctly  apprehend  the  lariguage  of  his  Lordship  in  tlie  pa** 
sage  above  (juotedfrmn  page  13,  he  gives  his  sanction  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  simple  fact  of  a  vessel  being  found  witliout  flag  or  papers  con* 
atitut^^s  her  pfr  ite  n  lawful  prize^a  doctrine  from  which  we  wholly 
dissent.  If  such  be  the  doctrine  of  the  British  prize  courts,  in  a  period 
of  profound  and  general  peace- — of  which,  however,  we  have  as  yet  seen 
no  evidence — the  records  of  those  courts,  if  produced,  would  exhibit  the 
fact  It  is,  however,  diflicuft  to  reconcile  tins  view  of  the  law  with 
the  statement  made  (hy  his  Lordship  liimself.)  The  American  ensign 
and  papers  Itaving  been  made  away  with,  "  the  origin  and  ownership 
are  then  deduced  from  the  nationality  of  the  master,  snpercargo,  and 
crew,  from  documentury  evidence  discovered  on  board  or  from  informa- 
tion elicited  on  trial." 

This  representntion  obviously  implies  a  judicial  proceeding.  In  the 
first  place,  if  the  entire  truth  were  to  be  laid  before  the  court,  it  would 
appear  that  tlic  flag  and  papers  had  thus  been  "  made  away  with," 
under  the  eye,  with  the  full  knowledge  and  entire  accjniescence  of  the 
captor  himself^  who  thus  has  inenrred  the  penalties  prescribed  for 
spoliation  of  papers;  sometimes  under  the  menace  of  being  handed 
over  to  iin  American  cruiser,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  punishment 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  country  which  he  has  insulted  and 
outraged.  Is  not  this  a  palpable  case  of  compromising  a  felony? 
Can  it  be  distinguished  from  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  detective 
police,  appointed  to  terret  out  the  ofl\*nder  as  well  as  the  property 
which  has  been  stolen,  and  hand  over  botli  to  the  appropriate  tribunal, 
who  should  accept  and  pocket  the  stolen  goods^  and  sufler  the  criminal 
to  escape  nnwhippeti  of  justice? 

Again,  we  are  disposed  to  inquire  to  what  purpose  is  an  inquiry 
instituted,  as  to  the  origin  and  ownei-^hip  of  property,  when  the 
simple  ffict  of  being  denuded  of  ilag  and  papers  constitutes  the  ves- 
sel a  lawful  prize  ?  It  is  hoped,  that,  while  such  an  investigation 
can  have  no  influence  on  the  rights  of  the  captors,  it  is  not  insti- 
tntetl  merely  for  tlie  purpose  of  gratifying  a  prurient  curiosity,  or 
still  worse,  to  discover  some  ground  upon  which  to  heap  additional 
odium  upon  the  riovomment  and  people  of  the  Unit<?d  States,  by 
charging  them  with  being  the  real  culprits  in  the  case.  Again,  how 
ifl  the  origin  and  ow^nership,  if  at  all  material  in  the  question  of  prisse 
or  no  prize,  to  be  deduced  from  the  nationality  of  the  master,  super- 
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cargo,  and  crew,  when  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  captor  is  to  get  rid 
of  any  evidence  to  he  derived  from  this  BOiiree  by  Imidinfr  tlie  whole 
of  them  on  llic  coajit  of  Africa  ?  From  whom  can  infomnition  be 
elicited  on  trial?  The  papers  arc  destroyed,  the  crew  pnt  on  tihore, 
no  one  sent  in  with  the  prize  who  knows  anything  ahout,  her. 

Whatever  t^itplaijation  may  he  given  of  these  apparent  irregidr^ritieSy  ^H 
whatever  attemjit  may  he  made  to  reconcile  thei^e  incon.sistL'nciea,  we^H 
hazard  little  in  asiserting,  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Brilish  com-  ^ 
inanders^  as  given  by  themselves,  is  a  deviation  from  the  existing  usage 
of  the  Engli^i  and  American  mi  vies,  is  in  clear  viohition  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  of  the  beat  established  rules  of  the  British  courts  of  Admiralty, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  positive  instnietions  from  their  ow^n 
government 

The  Commodore  in  person  boards  the  suspected  vessel.  This  is  a 
duty  ordinarily  committed  to  a  Lieutenant  or  other  subaltern  oiScer. 
He  is  unaccompanied  by  a  single  witness.  The  evidence  of  the  captor 
a6  to  what  tnmspircd  on  board  is  inadmissilJe  in  prize  proceedings, 
and  oonse-juently  there  can  he  no  testimony  to  exhibit  to  the  court  to 
account  for  the  circumstances  under  whicli  the  Hag  and  papers  ha<l 
disappeared  J  or»  indeed,  that  they  had  been  disposed  of  at  all,  Xcithcr 
the  prize  nuuster,  nor  the  prize  crew  knew  anything  of  tbcse  matters, 
and,,  of  course,  could  shed  no  light  upon  the  transaction.  The? 
probably  knew  as  little  of  the  time,  phice,  or  manner  in  which  the 
officers  and  crew*  were  disposed  of*  They  could,  if  admitted  as  wit- 
nesses before  the  prize  courts  testify  only  to  tlie  simple  fact  that,  wlicn 
they  went  on  board,  neither  colors  nor  papers  were  to  be  found.  Ex- 
perience has  long  since  demonstrated  that  no  positive  falsehood  con- 
veys a  more  unfaithful  representation  of  tlie  trutli,  than  a  narrative, 
which,  while  it  gives  us  an  account  of  some  fact  or  facts  which  really 
occurred,  yet,  cither  from  design  or  ignorance,  omits  every  one 
w*htch  gives  character  or  cidor  to  the  story.  Is  it  a  harsh  sus- 
picion that  Commodore  Wine  took  the  precautions  which  he  did 
with  an  eye  to  these  results?  That  he  hoarded  in  person  that 
one  might  be  able  to  contratlict  or  exjdain  his  statements  ?  Where 
is  the  evidence  that  the  Bremen  carried  spurious  papers  ?  Although 
the  Commander  of  tlic  Myrmidon  had  examined  t!iem  without  detect- 
ing anything  irregular  in  them.  Commodore  Wisf%  instead  of  bringing 
them  in  to  verify  his  accusation,  allows  them  to  be  thrown  into  tlie 
oceaiii  and  rests  his  charge  upon  his  own  uncorroborated  statement. 

To  any  one  versed  in  the  admirable  course  of  practice  which  has 
been  adopted  in  the  prize  tribunals  of  every  civilized  nation,  it  would 
be  unneceeaary  to  point  out  the  unitbrm  and  svi^tematic  deviations 
from  that  code,  which  has  characterized  tlie  entire  conduct  of  the 
British  naval  commanders  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

In  such  an  investigation  as  the  present^  not  designed  exclusively  for 
professional  men,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  allude  briefly  to  the  princi- 
ples wltich  govern  these  tribunals.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  quote 
ft  few  sentences  from  the  writings  of  the  late  distinguished  jurist,  Mr, 
Wheaton,  whose  reputation  as  a  publicist  stands  high  in  Great  Britain 
luid  on  the  European  continent,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country.     The 
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paper  from  wliich  these  extracts  are  taken  is,  as  he  himself  informs  us^ 
**  prioL-ipally  copietl  from  the;  rules  of  the  British  courts,  which,  as  far 
as  casts  have  arisen  to  which  they  coukl  apply,  have  been  recognized 
anJ  enforced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and,  for  the 
most  partj  are  conformable  with  the  prize  practice  of  France  and  other 
European  countries*"  **  As  soon  as  a  vessel,  or  other  thing  captured 
wi  prize,  arrives  in  our  ports,  notice  should  he  ^iven  thereof  bj  the 
captors  to  the  Dititnct  Judge  or  Commissioners  appointed  by  him,  that 
the  examiuation  of  the  cap^tured  crew  who  are  brought  in  may  be 
regularly  taken  in  writinnr  upon  oath,  in  answer  to  the  standing  inter- 
rogatories." "  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  prize  master  to  deliver  up  to 
the  District  Judge  all  the  papers  and  documents  found  on  board,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  make  an  affidavit  that  they  are  delivered  up  as 
taken,  without  fraud,  addition,  subduction  or  embezzlement"  "In 
general,  the  master  and  principal  officers  and  aomc  of  the  crew  of  the 
•'.aptured  vessel  should  be  brought  in  for  examination.  This  is  a  settled 
rule  of  the  prize  court."  "Tlie  examination  must  be  confined  to 
to  persons  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  unless  the  special  per- 
luii^sion  of  the  court  is  obtained  for  the  examination  of  others."  "  It 
is  upon  the  ship's  papers  and  depositions  thus  taken  and  transmitted 
that  the  cause  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  heard  and  tried.  This  i« 
not  a  mere  matter  of  practice  and  form  ;  it  is  of  tlie  very  essence  of 
the  admiralty  law  "  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  tlie  general  code  of 
admiralty  practice  in  cases  of  pri^c,  acknowledged  by  the  courts  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 

By  the  VIIL  article  of  the  treaty  of  August,  1842,  the  two  govern- 
ments, whilst  agi'eeing  to  maintain  on  the  coast  of  Africa  an  adequate 
naval  force  to  enforce,  separately  and  respccthdtfy  the  laws,  rights  and 
obligations  of  each  of  the  two  countries  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade,  also  "stipulated  to  give  such  orders  to  tlic  officers  com* 
mandiDg  their  respective  forces,  as  shall  enable  them  moat  effectually 
to  act  in  concert  and  cooperation,  upon  mutual  consultation  as  exigen- 
lUCj*  may  arise,  for  the  attainment  of  the  true  object  of  this  article ; 
i^pies  of  all  such  ordera  to  be  communicated  by  each  government  to 
the  other  respectively." 

Nothing  is  farther  from  our  design  or  wish  than  to  be  understood 
as  casting  any  imputation  upon  the  government  of  Great  Britain  as 
having  omitted  or  neglected  faithfully  to  perform  to  the  full,  the  obli* 
iration  assumed  by  her  in  tliis  article.  We  have  yet  to  see  the  first 
ovidence  of  any  such  dereliction  of  duty.  But  with  the  evidence  we 
have  already  adduced,  we  feel  authorized  and  bound  to  charge  homo 
upon  the  British  Commanders  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  systematic 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  thia  treaty,  both  as  to  its  spirit  and  its 
precise  terms, 

Tiie  obligation  is  not  so  imperative  upon  us  to  show  that  the 
'•t»nduct  of  these  officers  has  been  efjually  in  open  disregard  of 
and  contempt  for  the  orders  of  their  own  government.  .As  the 
fact,  however,  may  become  important  in  any  future  attempt  to  unite  the 
efforts  of  the  two  nations  in  thtir  endeavors  to  attain  an  object  which 
both  profess  to  have  at  heart,  and  can  at  present  at  least  have  a  further 
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effect  in  directing  public  censure  and  iDdignation  to  llie  right  quarter, 
we  proceed  to  aubstantiiite  this  article  of  our  indictment.  We  bave 
before  ua  a  copy  of  the  instructions  prescribed  by  her  Britannic 
Miijojsty  to  ber  officers,  in  reference  to  prizes  and  prisoners,  chap.  8, 
p,  82.  It  will  be  observed  how  completely  they  are  in  accordance 
with  what  we  have  represented  as  the  prize  law  recognized  by  that 
i^overnracnt.    We  quote  the  following : 

1. 
*'  When  nnvshtp  or  veuol  belonging  to  an  enemy  shall  be  captured,  or  any 
dliip  or  Teds«T  beloiigiTiff  to  a  neutral  power  ehnU  be  detained  on  Rtupieion  of 
having  the  pro|ierty  of  aa  enemy  on  board,  the  iiatcbes  are  to  bo  eceurely 
faatened  and  aealed,  and  her  lading  and  furniture,  and  in  general  everythiag 
on  Ifoard,  are  to  be  earefally  aeeared  from  embezzlement ;  and  tbc  officer  hay- 
ing ebarge  of  Boch  ahip  or  vessel,  shall  prevent  anyibioff  being  taken  ont  of 
her,  until  she  sbnlt  have  beea  tried  and  seotenoe  shall  have  been  passed  on 
her  ia  a  Court  of  Admiralty  or  Vice-Admiralty, 

2. 
"The  commanding  officer  of  her  Majesty's  ship  shall  cause  the  principal 
officers  of  any  vessel  he  may  detain,  and  such  other  persons  of  the  crew  as  n« 
shall  see  fit  to  be  examined  as  witnesses  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  or  Vice 
Admiralty,  to  prove  to  whom  the  vessel  and  cargo  belonged,  and  he  shall  send 
to  tbe  said  court  all  passpurU,  cu*U>oi-houae  clearatice^  log  booki*,  and  all 
other  ship's  paper.%  which  shall  be  found  on  board,  without  sufiering  any  of 
them  to  be  on  any  pretence  secreted  or  withheld." 

True  it  is,  that  the  exact  language  does  not  enumerate  tlie  throwing 
overboard  of  papers  as  one  of  the  acta  prohibited.  But,  un<|ncstiona- 
bly,  the  allowance  to  tlie  captain  of  a  veaael  detained,  and  to  whom 
the  intention  to  seize  as  prize  was  communicated,  to  throw  \m  flag 
and  papers  overboard,  was  as  pross  a  viohition  of  ordera  aa  the  wliole 
proceeding  was  of  the  treaty  above  (|uotcd. 

Such  then  are  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  powers, 
such  the  instructions  given  by  the  British  Government,  such  the  pro- 
visions of  the  general  law*  as  to  cases  of  prize.  After  what  has  been  said 
in  the  preceding  pages,  it  would  be  superfiuoua  to  adduce  further 
proof  to  establish  tne  truth  of  our  accusation.  As  we  remarked  in  an 
early  part  of  these  pages,  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Senate^  confined  iiis  comraunica' 
lion  to  dqcmnenLs  all  bearing  a  recent  dati^.  W^e  have  learned  from 
high  authority,  such  as  to  commend  our  entire  confidence,  that  the  in- 
stances we  have  presented  of  the  conduct  of  Commodore  Wise  and 
Oommander  Ilunt  are  not  iusulated  caaes,  but,  as  Captain  Con  over 
observea,  indications  of  a  system^  and  one  which  has  been  pursued  for 
a  Beries  of  years. 

Upon  the  same  evidence,  altbough  not  so  direct  and  positive,  but 
aa  strong  as  circumstantial  evidence  can  well  be,  wo  now  proceed 
to  arraign  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  the  Judges  and  Officers  of  the 
Vico-Amniralty  Court  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  we  are  warranted  in  in- 
cluding that  at  St.  Helena,  in  tlic  charge,  as  accomplices,  in  the  same 
guilty  transactioni.  It  cannot  be  bvhcved  that  the  several  British 
commanders  on  the  coast  would  persist,  during  a  long  period  of  time, 
in  capturing  vessel  after  vessel,  under  the  circumstances  which  have 
boon  detailed,  and  sending  them  to  Sierra  Leone  as  lawful  prize,  with- 
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out  fiag,  papers  or  crow,  unless  the  action  of  tlie  Vice- Admiralty  court  j 
at  tlmt  place  ^aTietioned  and  t^ncouraged  sufli  proceedings.     Should  | 
Ihia  countenance  and  encouragernent  have  been  atiorded  by  the  court,  \ 
it  would,  aj&  has  been  shown,  be  not  onlj  a  departure  from,  but  in  j 
positive  violation  of  the  princrples  of  public  law,  which  we  have  cited  J 
of  ttie  8th  article  of  the  tvoaty  of  1842,  and  of  the  instructions  from  ] 
the  British  government  to  their  cruisers.     The  uniform  silence  which 
has  prevailed  on  this  branch  of  the  subject^  tlie  omission  to  produce  I 
one   solitary    record    of  a  condemnation    by   that  court,  certainly  I 
lieightens  the  suspicions  which  other  facts  had  awakened.     The  com- 
manders in  their  various  statements  have  disclosed  facts  which  establii^h 
an  unlawful  collusion  between  themselves  and  the  captains  of  the  al»  | 
Icged  slavers,  by  which  the  latter  escape  all  personal  punishment,  audi 
the   captured    property  is  saved  from  the  operation   of  the  laws  of  1 
the    United  States,  which  alone  had  been  violated,   and  to   which  [ 
alone  it  was  rightfully  amenable,  and  is  made  to  enure  to  the  benefit  1 
of  the  scarcely  less  culpable  captors.     It  would  not  perhaps  be  unjuj^t 
were  we  to  surmise,  that,  this  guilty  collusion,  so  systi'matic  and  ao  I 
persistent,  indicates  at  least  the  prohalnlity  that  a  similar  understand- 
mg  between  these  parties  existed  prior  to  the  capture,  and  provided  in 
advance  for  that  event.     We  are  informed  from  high  authority,  that  i 
so  prt^fi table  is  the  business  thus  carried  on,  that,  in  the  brief  period  i 
of  two  years,  the   enormous   sum    of  £70,000   was  distributed    aji  | 
prize  money  among  the  officers  and  crew  of  these  eruisere.     Where  i 
Buch    enormous  profits    arc    derived    from    transactions,    which,    in  | 
their  mildest  aspect,  arc  obviously  illegal  and  criminal,  we  cannot  I 
wonder,  if,  not  only  one  point,  but  many  are  stretched  for  the  purpose  j 
of  reali/Jng  such  emoluments.     As  alst),  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  j 
that  such  a  system  would  he  carrie<l  on,  without  the  aid  and  instni*  i 
mentality  of  the  courts  of  Admiralty,  sanctioning  the  open  and  direct 
violation  of  law — and  men  di>  not  usually  "  file  their  hands  for  others 
use,"  without  an  efjuivalcnt  compensation  or  share  in  the  plunder —  | 
the  prize  court  at  Sierra  Leone  must  rest^  without  flome  explanation  1 
not  yet  communicated  to  the  public,  under  the  grave  suspicion   of 
being  deeply  implicated  in  these  nefarious  transactions.     We  are  aware 
that  when  a  vessel  is  libelled  in  the  prize  court,  any  individual  inter* 
eated  in  the  property  may  make  himself  a  paity  to  the  proeeedinrt  I 
by   filing  his  claim  and  asking  restitution;  hut  wc  b1?iO  know,  that  j 
when  the  prosecution  is  in  a  British  prize  co^irt,  for  being  concerned 
in  tlie  slave-trade,  no  claimant  is  allowed  a  hearing   who  is  a  citii^en 
or  subject  of  a  country  by  whose  laws  that  trade  is  int/erdicfced.     No 
American,  Spaniard,  or  Portuguese  would  therefore,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, present  himself  as  a  claimant  in  any  such  case.     Nor  after  | 
the  officers  and  crew  have  been  landed  on  a  distant  part  of  the  coastal 
and  the  ship's  papers  have  disappeared,  would  it  be  prailieablc  for  even  J 
a  party,  wljoliy  free  from  any  imputation  of  being  a  participator  in  a| 
guilty  transaction^  to  know  when  and  where  to  assert  his  rights  f 

The  fact*  which  have  been  disclosed  furnish,  at  least,  a  plausible  I 
solution  to  much  of  the  mystery  connected  with  this  subject.     They 
explain  how  a  trade,  denounced  by  tiie  whole  Christian  world,  ahomld 
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<?OTitiniie  to  exist,  and  even  flourish,  notwith  stun  ding  the  GxertionR 
made  to  put  it  down.  They  explain  how  it  happens  that  so  few 
captures  arc  made  hj  the  American  cruisers  off  the  African  coast; 
how,  notwithstanding  the  number  seized  by  the  British  squadron,  ^o 
many  more  escape  with  impunity;  and  how  it  happens  that,  while 
so  many  of  those  which  are  captured  are  denounced  as  American, 
nearly  every  one  is  found  without  a  flag  or  papers  to  indicate  her 
nationality  or  ownership  ;  and,  finally,  how  so  few  of  the  guilty  per- 
petrators of  the  eritiie  are  brought  to  punishment  It  might  be  in- 
ferred a  priori,  that,  so  long  as  three-fourths  of  tlie  vessels  eoncerncd 
in  this  traffic  escape,  either  by  their  own  adroitness  and  skill,  or  by 
collusion  with  the  parties  employed  to  detect  and  bring  tliem  to 
punishment;  so  long  as  tbe  trade  continues  to  yicM  such  profita,  that, 
if  one  of  three  escape  capture  t!io  owners  are  amp!y  renumerated ;  so 
long  thi'  trade  will  continue.  So  long  as  the  oft'ense  is  held  by  our 
laws  to  be  more  heinous,  and  visited  w  ith  far  more  severe  conscc|nen- 
ces  than  by  Great  Britain,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  criminals  will 
prefer  the  simple  loss  of  property  without  personal  punishment^  which 
is  all  they  apprehend  if  captured  by  an  English  eniiser,  to  the  for- 
feiture of  both  property  and  life  under  the  laws  of  the  Unik^d  States. 
That  so  long  as  under  British  law  the  entire  profit  of  the  capture 
enures  to  the  beneiit  and  emolument  of  the  captor.  That  they  will 
consent  to  denationalize  themselves  by  the  destruction  of  the  evi- 
dences of  nationality,  and  submit  to  the  consetjuences  of  British 
capture,  rather  titan  allow  themselves  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
American  man-of-war;  and  British  cniisers  make  such  a  compro- 
mise. 

In  reference  to  diseases  of  all  descriptions,  tJic  knowledge  of  ihe 
causes  which  engender  them,  and  which  continue  and  exacerbate  them, 
is  tlie  first  and  surest  step  in  efTccting  a  cure.  Let  us  begin  by  ascer- 
taining if  practicable  the  real  causes  of  the  acknowledged  eviL  If  that 
can  be  traced  to  its  sources,  its  root  t>e  exposed,  then  let  the  appro- 
priate remedy  be  applied;  and  if  none  be  available,  then,  but  not 
till  then,  let  the  disease  be  deemed  hopeless  and  incurable. 

If,  in  reference  to  the  difficulties  which  have  recently  occurred  be-      '^ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  which  for  a  time 
threatened  to  disturb  the  harmony  existing  between  tlic  two  nations — 
a  calamity  most  seriously  to  be  deprecated,  not  only  by  the  immediate 
parties,  but  by  every  friend  of  liberty,  civilization,  and  Christianity — a 
measure  or  system  of  measures  can  be  devised  and  practically  adopted 
whicli  shall  preclude  tlie  recurrence  of  such  causes  of  disturbance,  a 
most  important  and  a  happy  result  will  ensue.     There  are  difficulties, 
and  we  apprehend  insurmountable  ones,  in  the  way  of  attaining  tlda 
desirable  object  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  diplomacy.     The 
routine  of  diplomatic  intercourse  creates  impediments  which  cannot 
readily  be  overcome,  and  would  certainly  and   necessiarily  lead  to  do- 
lays  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid,  and,  perhaps,  give  rise  to  new  qao^-  ^\ 
tions  which  may  still  mc»re  embarrass  and  complicate  the  subjecl^H 
Gentlemen,  holding  the  high  position  of  ministers  at  a  foreign  cour^^^ 
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have  not  the  tiino  or  the  means  for  iiiiititutiBg  and  prosecuting  the  ya- 
rioiis  and  minute  inquiries  and  investiij:ationft  which  such  a  subject 
we  are  now  considering  dtsmand*.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  busi- 
ness could^  with  a  proi^pcct  of  more  satisfactory  results,  be  confided  to 
a  commission,  consisting  of  one  or  two  competent  persons,  to  be  ap- 
poiuted  by  eiich  government,  invested  with  ample  jic»wers  to  eUcifc 
from  the  puhHc  arcliives  and  other  authentic  sources  all  the  inform** 
tion  required,  and  finally  to  submit^  either  jointly  or  severally,  suck 
propositions  m^  if  adopted,  may  in  their  judgment  best  conduce  to  tlKft; 
settlement  of  the  question  in  a  manner  most  likely  to  accomplish  thi 
object,  and  the  least  likely  to  oiend  national  honor  and  national  di^ 
nity. 

Wo  have  been  surprised  to  find  in  some  of  the  recent  debates  in  the 
British  Parliament,  and  specifically  mentioned  in  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject,  emanating  from  the  pen  of  a  barrister  of  Nova  Scotia,  (Mr. 
Whitman,)  that  *'  the  very  occnrrenccj*  of  which  Mr.  Cass  complainftj 
as  outrageous  procecdingH,  have  happened  as  the  natural  result  of  hift 
own  request  and  directions/' 

To  substantiate  this  extraordinary  assertion,  a  quotation  is  made 
from  a  communication  addressed  by  the  American  Secretar}-  to  the 
British  Minister,  under  date  of  the  10th  of  April,  1858.  Even  did 
the  paper  of  General  Cass  fairly  admit  of  the  construction  which  hae 
been  given  to  it,  which,  however,  we  distinctly  repudiate,  it  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Whitman  has  fallen  into  a  serious  anachronism  in  afc- 
tributing  to  a  document,  dated  at  Washington,  on  the  10th  of  April^ 
tlie  transfer  of  British  cruisers  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  when  in  point  of  fact  thcise  vessels  were  in  the  Gulf  at  and 
before  the  date  of  that  despatch^  and  the  conduct  of  one  of  them  is 
particularly  referred  to  in  that  very  paper.  Had  the  letter  of  General 
Cass,  which  is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  occurrences  anterior  to,  con*^; 
cuiTent  with,  and  iniiiiediately  subsequent  to  its  date,  been  writt^i 
fQonths  or  even  years  before,  it  would  be  difficult  to  comprehend  how 
the  proceedings  complained  of  "have  happened  to  be  the  natural  re-^ 
suit  of  his  own  request  and  direction."  Tlie  extract  from  the  letter 
the  lOUi  of  April,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Whitman,  is  as  follows,  viz : 

**  Erperience  baa  come  to  test  the  meaaurca  projxysed^  and  they  have  been 
found  inadei|uate  to  the  extiiictiori  of  the  evilj  ao  tuucU  so,  tfaatj,  in  the  opinio 
of  your  governmtjnl.,  ita  pre^ient  activity  demands  tocreas^d  exertions  ou  t  , 
part  of  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  aocomplish  tht^  object  Tbe«e  exer«| 
tianB,  It  is  BUgge*ted,  should  be  direeted  to  the  coaat  of  Africa,  tQ  order  to  reodflff 
the  blockade  more  effectual,  and  e*<pecially  to  examine  and  deal  with  veaaelt 
bearing;  the  Aineripft«  ^ae;  add  auspected  of  being  engaged  in  thia  trade-  This 
Mystem  of  a  joint  bl&okiide  has  been  pursued  for  ijouie  years,  and  the  beuelit  il 
has  pr(?ducea  beam  no  reaisonable  propor-tiun,  I  regret  to  aay,  to  the  exp^odi- 
ture  of  life  and  treiifliire  it  has  eosL  But  tbb  failure  need  not  discourage  the 
aiutioua  bopee  of  Christendom. 

**There  la  an4>tlier  way  of  proceeding  without  the  dan^ere^  and  doubts^  and 
difficultieAi  and  ineflieiencv  wujch  beset  a  blockade,  and  which  is  flure  to  tueceed 
if  adopted  and  peraevereu  in,  and  that  i«  to  cloae  the  elave-mart  of  the  worlds 
OP  rather  of  the  Island  of  CuImi,  which  ia  now  almost  ihe  only  regioa  where 
the  ilaTe-dealer  can  find  a  market.  If  ihe^e  unfortunate  rictime  could  not  be 
aoldf  the  J  would  not  be  bought.  To  shot  the  porljs  of  Cuba  to  their  entraoee 
ia  to  fthut  the  ports  of  Africa  to  their  departure;  audio  tSttci  thia  nothing 
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would  seem  t^  be  wnnting  but  the  <*ordial  co<iperRtion  of  tli©  Spiinish  Govern- 
ment, The  coDT^Mitional  arram^einerita  which  exist  between  Great  Britain,  and 
FrftocG,  and  8pftia,  for  their  mutuftl  cwperation  ia  the  suppresaton  of  the  ^Uve* 
trade,  are  very  imporf<fctly  known  to  me;  but  it  i«  understood  thmt  Bimn  has 
entered  ioto  enp^agementa  with  Great  Britainp  if  not  with  Franee  a]«o,  that  she 
will  u*e  hi'jr  best  exertions  to  prevent  the  importation  of  iilaves  into  her  do* 
rainions.  This  pledjje,  if  civen»  hna  certainly  not  been  redeemed,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Spanish  govRroment  would  rec^ist  or  neglect  the 
firm  remuristrttuce  of  these  two  great  powers,  or  even  of  Great  Britain  alone, 
if  ehe,  alom?,  has  the  right  by  treaty  Btipulations  to  demand  of  Spain  the  faitb* 
ful  performance  of  duties  which  ethe  ba#  voluntarily  assumed.  UpoQ  the  oourvt 
of  the  Spanish  government  far  oioro  depends  tlian  upon  the  most  rigorous 
blockade  of  the  Africao  coast." 

With  all  the  italics,  small  capitals,  and  large  capitals  with  whieb 
Mr.  Whitman  has  marked  this  passage,  it  has  not  been  within  our 
capacity  to  see  how  it,  even  remotely,  bears  npon  the  position  or  for- 
tifies the  conclusion  for  which  it  was  cited.     The  writer  remarks : 

"It  is  in  aeeordanee  with  such  views  on  the  part  of  Mr,  Cass,  that  the  British 
goii^metit  turned  tt«  attention  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- trade  from 
Africa  to  Cuha,  df-eraiug  that  the  right  of  visit,  as  it  had  been  exercised  on  the 
one  ooast^  would  be  unobjeetioQable  on  the  other/^ 

Similar  language  la  reported  to  have  been  uttered  by  Lord  Mahnea- 
h\iry  in  a  recent  debate  in  the  IIou8c  of  Lords. 

In  the  view  we  have  taken,  as  well  of  the  paper  itaelf  as  of  the 
circumsitanees  under  which  it  waa  written,  the  whole  comment  is  er- 
roneous. It  lias  been  sliown  that,  from  the  datei*  of  the  occurrences, 
it  waa  utterly  impossible  that  the  action  of  the  British  govemnient,  m 
transferring  any  part  of  their  bIot:kading  squadron  tVora  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  that  of  Cuba^  could  have  been  adopted  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  General  Cass,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  transfer 
preceded  in  point  of  time  the  euggeations  in  which  they  are  thought 
to  have  originated. 

It  alao  appears  from  a  report  of  a  recent  debate  in  tlie  Uoose 
of  Commons,  that  Lord  I'almerston,  who  retired  from  the  Pre- 
mier ship  in  Febniary,  1858,  asserted  that  the  ordera  for  tranferring 
the  British  blockatling  cruisers  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  that  of  Cuba 
were  issued  under  liis  administration,  and  that  this  was  done  **  in  de- 
ference to  the  expressed  wishes  of  Parliament;  and  in  consei^ucnce  of 
the  repeated  ileputations  which  came  to  members  of  the  late  goverii- 
ment  urging  that  course.** 

In  the  next  place,  the  idea  that  **  the  right  of  visit  as  it  had  been 
exercised  on  the  one  coast,  would  be  unobjectionable  on  tlie  otlicr"  i& 
equally  unfounded.  The  right  of  visit  and  search,  as  occasionally  ex- 
ercised by  British  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  had  been  the  in- 
cessant ground  of  complaint  and  remonstrsnce  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Of  this,  the  whole  document  to  which  wo  have 
referred,  and  especially  the  letter  of  General  Cass  thus  citcd^  exhibits 
abundaiut  evidence.  As  the  claim  of  right,  under  which  4he  practice 
had  to  some  extent  been  exercised,  as  has  been  already  shown,  was 
the  subject  of  remonstrance  and  complaints,  how  can  it  bo  supposed 
ihatj  when  again  exercised  in  our  own  immediate  neighborhood,  an 
-lur  own  coast,  it  would  have  been  deemed  "unobjectionable/^  it  id  not 
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witliin  our  limited  capacity  to  conceive.    Bat  tlic  gravest  part  of  tber 
ftflseilion  romaiDs  to  bo  examined.    How  the  "outrages"  complained  \ 
of  are  to  be  considered,  despite  the  anachronism,  aa  the  natural  result  I 
of  "the  requBBt  and  directions  of  Mr.  Cass,"  is  not  explained,  and  to  j 
our  underst^inding  is  not  susceptible  of  explanation. 

The  language  of  the  American  Secretary  appears  to  us  perfectly  in*  j 
telligiblc  and  plain.     Having  repliwl  to  the  suggestions  of  the  British  i 
Minister  as  to  the  means  roost  advisable  to  he  adopted  for  the  extioo- 
tion  of  the  African  slave-trade,  and  having  remarked  that  the  expcri-  I 
ence  of  years  had  demonstrated  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  j 
1842,  by  which  the  two  nations  had  stipulated  for  a  naval  sqnadron  to  ] 
act  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  had  involved  an  expeniliture  of  money  and  i 
of  life  wholly  incommensurate  with  tEe  results  actually  accomplished,  j 
General  Cass  suggests,  as  a  means  far  more  likely  to  accouiplish  tlie 
d^red  object,  the  clomng  of  Cuba  to  the  trade.    To  effectuate  thi% 
Be  observes,  "nothing  would  seem  to  be  waiiting  hut  the  cordial  coop- 
eration of  the  Spanish  govemmeut.'^     Alluding  then  to  tlie  conven- 
tional arrangement  already  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  ' 
and  the  right  of  tlic  fornTer  power  to  enforce  their  performance,  K« 
concludes  with  saying,  **npon  the  course  of  the  Spanish  government  | 
far  more  depends  tlian  upon  the  moat  rigorous  blockade  of  the  AfH- 
«:an  coast" 

By  what  train  of  reasoning  tliese  suggestions  can  be  construed  nm] 
leading  to  the  proceedings  of  which  we  complained  in  the  Gulf 
Mexico,  as  they  arc  not  explained,  we  freely  admit  that  we  are  unable  j 
to  conjecture. 

We  do  not  profess  to  he  better  aeqnainted  wMth  the  couventionalJ 
arrangements  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  than  Gen,  Cass,  Bnt^l 
with  him,  we  understand  that  by  them,  Spain,  for  the  pecuniary  com*] 
pensation  of  £600,000,  expressly  stipulated  to  pnt  a  .stop  to  the  AlH*! 
can  slave-trade  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  her  dominions,  TbiHI 
contract  was  made  with  Great  Britain — the  consideration  money  wail 
paid  by  the  latter  power — and  Gen.  Cass,  with  his  accustomed  9ag»»l 
city,  in  discerning  the  real  obstacle  to  the  aecomplislunent  of  tbel 
object  to  be  attained,  and  the  cffectaai  mode  of  doing  it — assumingl 
this  to  be  the  real  state  of  the  cast — ^suggests  that  England,  havingl 
'the  right,  should  demand  of  Spain  **the  faitliful  performance  of  the! 
duties  which  plie  has  voluntarily  assumed,"  adding  that  "upon  theJ 
course  of  the  Spanish  government  far  more  depends  than  upon  the] 
TDOSt  rigorous  blockntle  of  the  African  coast,"  Such  is  the  plain  un-I 
Tarnished  statement  of  the  case.  There  have  been  no  **  directions'' j 
given  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  no  "request,"  and," 
indeed,  no  language,  hint  or  suggestion  of  any  sort,  which  could  lead 
as  it^  "natural  result"  to  the  acta  of  which  we  complained. 

We  have  perhaps  digressed  from  our  appropriate  path  to  comment 
upon  this  misunderstanding  of  the  language  of  our  distinguished  Se- 
cretary of  State ;  but  w#  cannot  leave  this  sntiject  and  resume  on' 
direct  purpose  without  expressing  our  entire  and  cordial  concnrrene 
in  the  riews  taken  by  Gen.  Cass,  when  he  remarks,  "  there  is  anothe 
mode  of  proceeding,  without  the  dangers  and  diflicultics  and  inefltf  I 
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cieDcy  which  be^ot  a  blo^kadcj  and  wbicli  is  sure  to  Buccccd  if  adopted 
and  persevered  in ;  and  that  is,  to  eloBe  the  slave-marts  of  the  world, 
or  rather  the  island  of  Cubai  whidi  is  now  ahnost  the  only  region 
where  the  slave-dealer  can  find  a  market.  If  these  nnfortnnate  tic- 
tims  could  not  be  sold  they  wonld  not  be  bought  To  shut  the  ports 
of  Cnba  to  their  entrance  is  to  shut  the  ports  of  Africa  to  their  de- 
parture." 

In  the  enunciation  of  the  general  proposition,  Oen.  Ca^  merely  ex- 
proeseB  one  of  the  axiomatic  truths  of  political  economy.  Where  there 
IS  no  demand  there  will  be  no  supply.  In  his  application  of  this  ob- 
vioQs  pnnciple,  he  but  follows  the  footsteps  of  one  of  the  Diost  profound 
and  sagacious  among  British  statesmen.  The  same  truth,  with  the 
same  application,  wan  made  more  tlian  sixty  years  since  by  a  no  less 
eminent  man  than  Edmund  Burke. 

The  learned  writer  has  not  been  more  fortunate  in  the  remark 
that  the  Uritlsh  jp^ovcrnment  was  jiisttfied  in  "  deeming  that  tli*^  right 
of  visit,  as  it  had  been  exercised  on  the  one  coast,  would  be  unobjec- 
tionable on  the  othcr.^*  Surely  Mr,  W.  must  have  read  the  corres- 
pondenrc  between  the  two  governments — and  particularly  the  de^patcb 
of  Mr,  Secretary  Cass,  which  he  qnotes — with  veri^  little  attention,  to 
have  failed  to  observe  that  the  right  of  search  on  the  African  coast, 
so  far  from  being  unobjec: tion able,  was  the  constant  theme  of  complaint 
and  remonstranee.  Indeed,  until  recently,  when  similar  annoyances 
were^  for  the  Urst  time,  experienced  in  our  more  immediate  vicinity^ 
the  exercise  of  thJH  right,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  presented 
the  prominent  ground  of  ditifereoce  between  the  two  nations. 

Properly  underjitood,  the  American  Secretary  in  Ids  dispatch  alluded 
to,  so  far  from  inviting  the  Briti^^li  governnicwt,  either  separately  or 
oonjoiotly  with  our  own,  to  establish  a  s^iuadron  off  the  coast  of  Cuba 
for  the  sappre^ision  of  the  slave-trade,  pointi^  out  the  right  which  Eng- 
land has  obtained  by  her  *'  conventual  arrangements"  with  Spain  "  to 
demancf*  of  that  power  "the  faithful  performance  of  duties  which  she 
had  voluntarily  i^sumed," 

He  expresses  his  decided  conviction  that  the  extinction  of  this 
traffic  depends  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, and  that  Great  Britain  possesses  the  right  to  direct  that  cotirse, 
and  never  intimates  a  word  as  to  the  transfer  of  a  bloclcading  squadron, 
far  le«s»  of  the  asserted  right  of  search,  from  the  one  coast  to  the  other. 

It  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  Spanish  West  India 
Islands  are  now  the  only  places  in  the  Western  liemisphere  where 
the  slave-trader  finds  a  maiKet  for  the  disp^jsition  of  the  victims  of  his 
nefarious  traffic.  It  is  equally  true,  that  if  the  market  is  closed,  the 
trade  must  cease.  It  is  not  questioned  that  Great  Britain  h^is  acquired 
by  tre^ity  an  engagement  upon  the  part  of  Spain,  that  such  markets 
shall  be  closed,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  with  the  right  to  demand 
and  the  power  to  enforce  the  perfoniiance  of  this  obligation,  it  still  re- 
mains unexecuted.  The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  posture  of 
things  remain  among  the  mysterious  arcana  of  EDglish  and  Spanish 
diplomacy.  Ho  far  ba  the  world  knows,  for  some  reasons  not  yet  dis- 
cbsed,  Great  Britain  has  omitted  to  insist  upon  and  enforce  the  per- 
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fonnancc  of  an  obligation  for  wliich  she  lins  paid  a  large  pccuntarr 
consideration,  and  Spain,  having  pocketed  the  stipulated  price  whicn 
she  required  for  the  eoncessioi],  withholds  a  corapliancc  with  her  side 
of  the  bargain. 

Similar  aiTangcments  were  made  with  Brazil,  the  only  other  Chris- 
tian power  whidi  allowed  and  atfurded  encouragement  to  tlie  African 
alave-dealcr.  That  government  was  slow  in  the  pertbrmance  of  its 
engagements*  Did  Great  Britain  silently  siihaiit  to  Uiia  state  of 
affairs,  and  allow  Brazil  to  evade  or  avoid  tlie  performance  of  Ler 
duties?  Far  from  it;  finding  all  remonstrance  incliectiial|  she  took 
the  matter  int^  her  own  Imiids,  stretching  to  the  utmost  extent  the 
rights  she  had  purchased,  if  not  transcending  any  antliorily  derived 
from  the  law  of  nations,  to  compel  their  execution.  Parliament  enacted 
a  statiite,  empowering  hor  cruisers  and  her  courts  to  enforce  upon  the 
people  oF  Brazil  the  obligations  which  their  government  had  assumed. 
This  measure,  the  right  of  which  was,  to  ^ay  the  least,  questionahle^ 
T]pon  any  principle  of  public  law^  at  once  accomplished  the  desired 
object.  The  slave-trade  has  become  extinct  along  tlie  entire  coast  of 
that  extended  and  prosperous  empire. 

While  British  statesmen,  in  their  oflScial  annnnciations,  and  British 
orators,  in  their  periodica!  declamations.,  are  contiimally  lauding  this 
energetic  policy  of  their  government  in  its  dealing  with  Brazil,  they 
refer  to  the  continuance  of  the  odious  traffic  within  the  dominions  of 
Spain  in  a  very  ditferent  strain.  Some  portion  of  their  vituperation 
is,  of  course,  heaped  upon  Spain  for  lier  faithlessness  in  the  discharge 
of  her  obligations ;  but  their  fiercest  denunciations  are  poured  out 
against  the  United  States.  The  continuance  of  tlic  trade  is  attributed, 
as  we  have  seen  in  all  quarters,  to  the  inefticiency  of  our  laws  and  the 
want  of  energy  in  their  administration  ;  to  the  illegal  and  unwarranted 
aasnnvption  of  our  tlag;  to  the  forgery  of  American  papers.  It  does 
at  first  sight  appear  strange  tlmt  an  innocent  individual,  whose  ap- 
parel has  been  stolen  from  him  and  worn  as  a  disguise  by  the  burglar 
or  the  murderer,  should  be  charged  with  the  guilt  of  the  crimes  thna 
perpLtratcd  under  color  of  his  dress ;  that  the  bank  or  merchant^  whose 
name  has  been  forged  by  the  adroit  swindler,  should  be  denounced  as  the 
culprit,  instead  of  the  actual  rogue  by  whom  the  fraud  has  been  commit* 
ted ;  that  the  United  States  should  be  loaded  with  all  the  odium  of  the 
transjictiou,  because  her  fiag  has  been  unlawfully  assumed,  and  forgery 
has  been  committed  in  simulating  papers^  puqwrting  to  be  issued  un- 
der her  sanction,  and  this,  too,  when  the  Jiritish  cruisers  who  make 
this  representation  of  the  case,  according  to  their  own  statementa, 
having  ascertained,  by  personal  inspection,  that  such  frauds  have  been 
committed,  and  the  parties  to  it  known,  and  actually  in  their  power, 
suffer  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  based  to  be  destroyed,  the  guilty 
offenders  to  escape  wjth  impunity,  and  content  themselves  with  pocket- 
ing the  proceeds  of  the  crime^  and  throwing  the  entire  odium  and 
responsibility  upon  the  United  States. 

If  this  view  of  the  case,  drawn,  if  not  entirely,  yet  mainly  from 
British  sources,  did  not  at  once  present  itself  to  every  observing  mind* 
the  questions  would  readily  suggest  themselves,  with  a  full  knowledge 
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of  Oie  course  which  has  been  pui^ned  hy  EnglantJ  towards  Brazil,  and 
the  ctFects  wliich  tliat  policy  has  accomplished,  why  liave  uot  the 
ftame  energetic  lueasurcja  becu  adopted  in  regard  to  Spain?  If  the 
one  was  bound  by  treaty  to  close  the  market  for  African  slaves,  ia  not 
the  other  under  the  sarae  obligation  ?  If  the  reniissncfis  on  the  part 
of  Brazil  to  pertonn  the  cJnty  she  had  a^snojed  juistified  England  in 
taking  the  matter  into  her  own  liand^,  and  enforcing  the  obligation  by 
her  own  means,  and  if  such  policy  has  been  proved  by  experience  to 
be  thoroughly  eiFectiveT  why  is  not  the  same  measure  of  coercion  em- 
ployed to  enforce  tlie  same  tluty  on  Bpain  I 

The.^e  and  similar  interrogatories,  naturally  growing  out  of  the  real 
facts  in  Uic  case,  and  suggested  hy  the  letter  of  Mr  Secretary  Cass,  so 
freijuently  referred  to,  will  continue  to  be  put,  and  in  our  judgment 
tlicy  merit  a  response.  The  Unlled  Statics,  its  Government,  and  its 
people,  it«  legislature,  and  its  judiciyry,  its  civil  and  military  function- 
aries, have  been  arraigned  at  tJie  bar  of  public  opinion.  The  accusa- 
tions w  hich  have  been  preferred  are  of  the  gravest  character;  they  pro- 
fess to  be  founded  upon  testimon}^  which,  if  it  docs  not  in  all  quarters 
commaml  iujplieit  credit,  yet,  on  its  face  is  at  least  plausible,  and  has, 
in  the  estimation  of  British  functionaries,  been  regarded  as  furnishing 
a  autlicient  basis  upon  which  to  found  these  heavy  charges.  On  be- 
half of  the  parties  tlius  arraigned,  1  plead  not  guilty  to  the  chai^ei. 
I  deny  both  the  competency  and  the  credibility  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  they  profess  to  be  sustained.  I  object  to  the  accusing  party  as 
being,  from  his  own  representations,  so  obviously  the  criminal,  not 
merely  as  accessory,  but  &s  principal,  that  he  hiis  no  right  to  attempt 
to  shift  the  rcsjxmsibility  of  his  own  acts  and  omissions  from  his  own 
shoulders  and  fasten  it  upon  another.  Unless  I  have  entirely  misap- 
prehended the  w  hole  matter,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  acquire 
a  just  comprehension  of  the  sul>ject,  if  not  in  all,  yet  certainly  in  most 
of  its  principal  features,  I  teel  authorized  to  demand  and  insist  upon  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  entire  case.  Unless  very  much  deceived, 
the  residt  of  euch  an  inouiry,  as  has  been  suggested,  would  not  only  be 
to  pursue  the  strategetic  policy  of  Scipio  by  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa,  but  it  would  be  followed  by  equal  results,  which  would  not  only 
exonerate  my  country  and  its  various  representatives  from  unmerited 
censure,  but  throw  hack  nf>on  the  accuser  the  obJoquj  due  to  the 
offender. 


ARL  IV.-EEACTION  AND  THE  ADMINISTBATION. 

Opposite  systems  of  pliilo^opliy  have  alternately  succoeded 
each  other,  and  detenuiiied  in  great  measure  the  action  of 
governments  and  the  coniluct  of  individuals  througlumt  all 
recorded  time.  No  doubt  all  t*f  Uieee  sj'stems  were  i martially 
true,  and  when  moderately  applied  in  practice,  calculated  to 
alleviate,  if  not  to  correct,  the  prevalent  social  evils  of  the 
day.  But  the  diseases  of  society  are  as  changeable  as  those 
of  the  human  body,  and  requirefreqaeot  change  of  remcdiee; 
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yet,  the  social  body  will,  we  hope,  mem  acquire  a  hcaltLier 
tone  under  the  more  stringent  rule  tliat  will  grow  out  of  the 
reactioiiarj  nioveineTit  of  the  days,  and  which  requires  m<>re 
of  ffovemnumt  iostead  of  lem.  Not  only  do  the  mobs,  riots, 
revolutions,  and  selt-coiistitoted  vigilance  committeesj  so  prev- 
alent throughout  great  part  of  Christendom,  attest  the  necessity 
of  this  reaction,  but  the  further  fact,  that  great  part  of  the 
most  gifted  genius  of  the  day  5s  continually  inculcating  the 
doctrine  that  human  government  may,  and  should  be  dis- 
pensed with,  shows  that  the  philosophy  originating  about  tlio 
time  of  the  lieformation,  has  run  into  ridiculous,  yet  danger- 
ous, excess. 

We  saw  in  the  New  York  Herald  lately  an  enumeration  of 
some  ten  or  twelve  Free-Love  establishments  in  the  city  of 
New  York ;  and  these,  it  stated,  were  but  tlie  larger  and  more 
importiint  concerns.  Senator  Seward,  in  a  speech  during  the 
last  Session,  maintained,  that  a  part  of  the  J\ew  Idea  and  pro- 
gramme of  the  day  was,  that  every  man  should  till  his  own 
lauds.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Seward,  the  politi- 
cal leader  of  the  opposition,  has  given  utterance  to  agrarian 
doctrines.  No  doubt  his  gratitude  to  the  anti-renters,  who 
made  him  Governor  of  New  York,  influences  him  in  the 
repetition  of  doctrines  wliich  he  must  feel  are  out  of  place,  at 
least  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  He  is  no  observer  of  tlie  signs 
of  the  times,  or  would  have  discovered  that  his  New  Idea  is 
effete,  and  just  about  to  give  place  to  a  more  sacred  regard, 
and  more  rigorous  protection  of  the  rights  of  private  property. 
He  is  no  philosopher,  or  he  would  have  seen  that,  it  all  held 
lands,  society  must  return  to  the  savage  state^for  men  learn 
to  ]>roduce  the  luxuries  of  lite  for  otliers,  in  order  to  procure 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  tk€?7iselves.  We  w^ould  al!  wear 
skins,  and  live  in  caves  or  wigwams,  if  we  all  owned  hinds; 
for  nobody  would  build  a  fine  house,  or  make  fine  clothes  for 
himself.  It  is  land  monopoly,  the  command  of  capital  over 
labor,  that  originates  and  sustains  civilization.  Tliis  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated  in  a  passage  we  were  reading  the  other  day 
in  Proudhon.  He  says,  '*  that  the  chestnut  trees  afforded  food 
and  shelt;er  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  papulation  of  the 
Island  of  Corsica,  and  that  it  nad  been  proposed  to  cut  them 
down  to  civilize  these  idlers."  '*  No,"  says  Proudlion,  *'  ap- 
propriate them  I ''  If  chestmit  trees,  in  common,  suffice  to 
make  men  savages,  how  much  more  certainly  would  a  few 
acres  of  land  to  all,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  holdinjf 
of  lands  in  common?  All  history  shows,  that  it  is  the  hom- 
ing of  the  land  by  the  few  that  begets  and  sustains  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  that  where  lands  are  in  common,  or  where  every 
body  may  till  liis  own  lands,  the  people  are  savage  or  bar* 
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barons.  Tlie  i^reat  Proodhon  calls  *'  property  a  tliief,"  and 
yet,  unconsciously,  proves  this  theft  to  be  the  greatest  bene- 
tactor  of  maukitid-  I  fear,  however,  Mr,  Seward,  that  your 
miad  is  rather  britliant  than  aDalytical^  and  ihat  you  will  not 
comprehend  our  doctrine;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  some  who 
have  been  deluded  by  your  seductive  eloquence. 

Your  New  Idea  is  in  trutli  a  defunct  idea.  It  received  its 
€(m2}  J£  grace  in  the  last  Preeideutial  election^  when  the  De- 
mocracy— for  the  first  time  in  its  annals,  fighting  under  the 
banner  of  Cnuservatiam — overcame  tlie  hosts  of  the  lems, 
headed  and  led  on  by  you  and  Greely,  and  Parker  and  Gar- 
rison, et  idomne  tjemis.  This  was  tlie  beginning  of  a  reac- 
tion of  a  TtaUtj  new  idea,  that  will  sweep  you  and  your  old 
anarchical  idea  out  of  existence,  and  substitute  in  its  stead 
the  conservative  idea.  Your  doctrines  propose  to  destroy  all 
the  instttutioiis  of  tlie  country,  North  antl  South— those  of 
the  present  Deiooeracy  to  conserve  them  all.  A  rigorous, 
active,  energetic  conservatism,  which  shall  promptly  exert 
all  the  powers  of  Government  to  preserve  urder,  and  punish 
crime,  is  alike  needed  by  all  sections;  and  we  sec  not  why  an 
Administration,  elected  and  mstructed  by  tlie  terms  of  its 
election,  as  the  present  was,  may  not  alhiy  and  heal  all  sec- 
tional discord.  So  far,  it  has  certainly  d*»ne  much  to  promote 
tbis  dei^irable  end.  A  conservative  party,  and  a  conserva- 
tive administration,  will  always  be  sure  to  protect  and  defend 
alike  the  rights  and  institutions  of  each  of  the  States,  and  of 
every  section. 

Tlie  first  fruits  of  reaction  have  been  good:  it  remains  to 
be  seen  wliat  the  future  will  bring  forth. 

There  are  two  subjects  on  which  the  Democratic  party  and 
its  Administration  will  have  ere  long  to  act,  with  which  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  conservatism  are  intimately  connect- 
ed. The  one,  the  question  of  the  suppression  of  bigamy,  or 
rather  polygamy,  by  the  Federal  Government,  in  I'tah ;  the 
other,  tlie  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State,  should  she  apply 
for  admiesion  before  her  population  has  reached  the  number 
of  ninety-three  tliousand.     The  latter  cjuegtiou  is  easily  dis- 

fosed  of.  Some  rer|uisite,  as  to  population,  must  he  required. 
t  is  hardly  consonant  with  fair  dealing  and  Rqvublicaii 
equality,  that  new  StaUs^  with  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
mliahitants,  should  have  equal  weight  in  the  Senate  with  the 
State  of  New  York,  with  a  population  of  over  three  millions. 
The  old  States  were  equal  and  independent  before  the  Consti- 
tution was  framed,  and  the  smaller  ones,  ver}^  properly,  in- 
sisted on  prt^serving  that  equality  in  the  Senate*  lerritoriee 
have  no  right  whatever  to  admission  as  States,  and  should  be 
put  on  reasonable  terms.    But  the  gross  impropriety  of  ro- 
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qniririg  of  the  c^kisting  States  a  certain  ratio  of  representa- 
tion in  the  lower  Ilouee,  and  tlien  permitting  a  mere  novice 
to  enjoy  tlio  eame  representation  with  a  third  of  the  jiopnla- 
tion,  shocks  our  sense  of  justice.  It  would  be  nodignilied,  as 
well  as  unjust  J  in  Congress  to  depart  from  its  requirements  bb 
to  the  requiBite  population  to  give  a  right  to  representation 
in  favor  of  a  mere  territory,  whilst  it  rigorously  adheres  to 
those  requirements  as  against  the  existing  States,  Momover, 
when  we  once  depart  from  the  proposea  rule  of  admission, 
where  ^h all  we  stop!  If  thirty  thousand  people  suffice  to 
constitute  a  Statej  why  not  five  thousand,  or  live  hundred? 

Former  precedents  of  reckless  and  inconsiderate  admission 
are  beacons  to  deter,  not  examples  to  follow ;  for  they  occur- 
red under  the  old  regitne,  when  squatter-sovereignty  wanton- 
ed in  power,  and  the  Democratic  party,  under  the  baouer  of 
"  the  world  is  too  much  governedj''  was  hurrying  into  tlie 
abyss  of  auarcliy.  This  party,  like  the  Whig  party  of  Eng- 
land, is  piactical  and  pathological,  and  adajvts  its  principles, 
its  practices  and  policy,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  If 
the  Ship  of  State  were  always  steered  in  a  straight  line  under 
the  guidance  of  unyielding  principles,  she  would  he  sure  at 
last  to  be  wrecked,  midst  rocks  or  shoals. 

If  men  couM  foreee  the  future,  with  all  its  wants  and  cir- 
curastances,  it  would  l»e  well  to  talk  of  uniform,  established 
principles ;  but,  as  they  cannot,  temporary  expediency  is  the 
only  practical  guide  of  action, 

"the  disposition  to  he  made  of  the  6uh|eet  of  polygamy  in 
Utah  seems  to  us  easy  of  Rohition*  The  J^'ederal  Government, 
as  trustee  for  each  and  all  of  the  States,  is  the  Government, 
and  the  otdy  Oovernmeut  of  the  Territories.  Territorial  gov* 
eraments  are  its  mere  agents;  and  it  is  hound  to  sec  that 
8uch  goverumenfs  pcribrni  their  duties  faithfully,  wisely,  and 
efficiently.  Tlieir  acts  are  the  acts  of  the  Feoeral  Govern- 
ment that  appoints  them.  If  they  abuse  their  agency,  the 
laws  creating  them  should  he  promptly  repealea,  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  resume  the  immediate  and  direct 
execution  of  its  trust. 

This  very  proposition  was  made  by  Senator  Douglas,  in  a 
certain  contingency,  as  to  Utali.  Now,  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  Federal  Government,  if  ruling  Utah  directlv  and  imme- 
diately, should  punish  polygamy  as  a  felony,  Eut  we  have 
shown  that  the  intervention  of  the  Territorial  government 
does  not  differ  the  casCj  for  that  is  a  mere  agency.  The  doc- 
trine laid  down  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  amounts  to  this:  for 
if  a  Territorial  government  may  not  exclude  or  abolish  slavery, 
it  is  because  it  is  the  agent  and  servant  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  bound  to  supervise  and  control  its  action ; 
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and  as  the  latter  poeeesses  no  bocIi  power,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  obliged  to  protect  the  institution,  it  may  anil  elionld 
prevent  such  unconstitutional  exclnsiou  or  abolition  by  the 
former.  Now,  the  obligation  to  punish  polygamy  as  a  crime, 
is  greater  and  more  obvious  than  to  prevent  abolition;  for 
the  former  is  iujurions  to  the  citizens  of  the  whole  Union,  for 
it  practically  excludes  all  but  Mormons  from  the  territory, 
whilst  the  hitter  only  excludes  a  portion  of  tlie  citizens  of  a 
section  of  the  Uuion  that  are  slaveholdci's.  Again  ;  suppose 
Utali  lay  along  side  tJie  existing  States,  and  was  a  place  of 
refuge  for  all  dissatisfied  wives  and  husbands,  who  had  form- 
ed new  attach ruonts,  and  might  contract  new  jnarriages  by 
removing  to  Utah,  is  it  posbible  that  the  Federal  Government, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  the  affuii^s  of  territories,  would 
have  no  pawer  to  abate  the  nuisance?  No  doubt  it  possesses 
Buch  power;  and,  in  the  supposed  case,  vrouUi  speedily  ex- 
ercise it.  But  the  distance  of  Utah  neither  affects  the  prin- 
ciple nor  the  obligations  of  Government.  This  doctrine  of 
territorial  sovereignty  is  the  most  abominable  phase  of  squat- 
ter sovereignty;  lor  the  unorganized  body  is  not  half  so  effi- 
cient fur  mischief  as  the  territurial  government  that  succeeds 
it.  Indeed,  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  cases  are  not  identi- 
cal, and  only  make  the  suggestion,  because  mast  Southern 
men  repudiate  squatter  sovereignty,  to  nmnine^  and  yet  main- 
tain the  n|:lit  of  Territorial  governments  to  manage,  without 
control,  all  social  relatious,  except  that  of  master  and  slave. 
Now,  we  really  think  the  South  is  gi'ossly  inconsistent  in  this 
matter;  and,  as  t!ie  relatiun  of  husband  and  wife  \%  more 
sacred  than  that  of  master  and  slave,  the  former  is  entitled  to 
at  least  equal  protection  with  the  latter.  It  is  true  slaves  are 
property,  and  wives  ai*e  not ;  but  the  protection  of  property 
is  not  tlie  sole  function  or  duty  of  Government. 

Tlius  far  the  conduct  of  the  Administration  in  this  matter 
has  been  satisfactory.  It  has  shown  no  squeamish  respect  for 
the  rights  of  Sodouiitoi?,  but  has  seized  upon  Utah  with  the 
strong  arm  of  military  force.  Should  it  continue  to  act  with 
that  energy  and  proiiq^titude  in  suppressing  commotion  and 
preserving  order,  with  which  it  has  begun ;  should  it  con- 
tinue to  exhibit  sectional  impartiality,  and  an  active  and  rig- 
orous conservatism ;  should  it  realize  and  act  ui)on  the  theory 
that  it  was  elicited  to  carry  out — that  is,  change  the  current 
of  Democratic  action,  not  to  follaw  tVirmer  precedents;  in 
tine,  should  it  adopt  as  its  motto  and  guide  of  conduct  the 
maxim,  *uhe  world  is  too  little  governed,''  it  will  resture  or- 
der and  harmony,  allay  dissension,  preserve  tJie  Union,  and 
render  itself  historical.  AVe  say  it  will  become  historical, 
because  it  will  bo  the  great  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
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the  nation,  tlie  inaiigurator  of  a  salutary  and  necessary  reac- 
tion* 

Note. — ^We  einplovcd  such  strong  language  of  dennncia- 
tion  ill  our  last  articles  towards  the  Political  EconomistB, 
and  towarda  Adam  Smith  in  particular,  that  we  fee!  ft  incum- 
bent on  lis  to  prove  more  fully  the  charges  we  preferred.  We 
aaid,  and  we  repeat,  they  are  mere  charlatans,  not  philosophers, 
becauBc  their  pretended  philosophy  had  for  its  great  leading 
fundamental  maxims,  ^^ Laiss^s^fmre^-  or  "  Let  Alone,"  and 
"PaB  trop  g<>uverner"^-er[nal  to  "  the  workl  is  too  much  gov- 
erned/^ Tliey  lay  down  these  principles  without  any  definite 
scientific  line  of  restriction  or  limitation,  and,  of  course,  the 
socialist  doctrines  of  Free-Love  and  No-Government  are  in- 
evitable Be(|uences  from  their  promises.  You  only  **  Let- 
Alone"  when  you  cease  altogether  to  govern.  So  much  for 
their  cliarlatauism.  But  we  also  charged  that  Adam  Smith 
was  a  dunce.  We  nrnve  this  from  a  quotation  from  his 
*' Wealth  of  Nations/  concltision  of  chapter  1*2,  Book  3; 

**  At  otiicr  tim*a  mflnAifactures  for  distant  siilc  grow  up  natiirjilly,  and,  ad  it 
were,  of  tlieir  own  ttccord,  by  the  gradti&l  refinerocTit  of  tlio«e  household  and 
cOAtaer  mftiuifrtctnr^s  which  must  at  aU  timea  be  carried  on  even  in  the  poorcsl 
and  rudest  cotintrit**.  Such  mauufactares  are  generally  employed  upon  the  ma- 
terials which  the  eomitry  produces,  and  they  leem  frequently  to  haveheen  first 
refined  and  improved  in  endi  inlnnd  cfimitriea  ai  were  not,  indeed,  at  a  verj 
greaty  but  at  a  eon^itleruble  diatanee  from  the  sea-eoa^t,  and  sometimes  area 
from  all  water  carriage.  An  inland  couQtrj,  natnrally  fertile  and  ©aeily  culti- 
vated, produces  a  great  surplua  of  pro  vi  si  on  8  beyond  what  in  necessary  for  main* 
laiuing  the  cultivotors;  and  on  aecount  of  the  expense  of  land  carriage,  and 
inconvenieney  of  river  navigation,  it  may  freqneiitly  be  difficult  to  pend  this 
turpi  us  abroad.  Abundance,  therefore,  renders  provkions  cheap,  and  encour- 
ages a  great  number  of  workmen  to  settle  in  the  neighborhood,  who  find  thftt 
their  indnstrj^  can  there  procure  them  more  of  the  neee^jaries  and  conveni- 
euoes  of  life  than  iu  other  places.  They  work  up  the  materials  of  manufactui^ 
which  the  land  producea^  and  exchange  their  finished  work,  or,  what  is  tha 
Borae  thing,  the  price  of  it,  for  more  materials  and  provisions.  They  give  a 
uew  value  to  the  so rpl  us  part  of  the  rude  produce,  by  aavinp  the  es^enao  of  carry- 
ing it  to  the  water-side^  or  to  some  dintaiit  market ;  and  they  furniah  the  culti- 
vators with  something  in  exchange  for  it,  that  is  either  useful  or  agreeable  to 
them,  upon  easier  terms  than  they  eould  have  obtained  it  before.  The  «iiltiv»- 
tora  get  a  better  ^rice  for  their  aurplu.^  produce,  and  can  pnrt'hnse  cheaper  othar 
convoniencieft  which  they  have  occanon  for.  They  are  thus  buth  encouraged 
and  enabled  to  increase  this  surplus  produce  by  a  further  improvement  and  bet- 
ter cuUivatloQ  of  the  land;  ami  as  the  fertility  of  the  land  had  given  birth  ha 
the  man ufa<; tyre,  so  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  re-aets  upon  the  land,  and 
indreases  still  further  it.<*  fertility.*' 

Kow  ho  wns  twelve  yeai-s  preparing  and  writing  his  book 
to  advocate  Free  Trade,  and  yet  here  tries  to  show  that  abso- 
lute non-intercourse  is  best  tor  a  people.  Can  it  make  any 
possible  ditference  whefcliGr  such  non-intercourse  is  Ijronght 
about  by  inaccessibility  or  prohibitory  legislation  i  Have  we 
not  clinched  the  proof  of  both  charges  ? 
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ART.  V.-ORIGIN  AKD  PROGRESS  OF  inE  TELEGRAPH. 

Tin:  €X]ieriments  of  Franklin  in  passing  currents  of  free 
electricity  tliroogh  long  wires  are  familiar.  In  tlie  hands  of 
other  experimenters  repeated  eflbrts  were  made  to  tnrn  the 
instantaneous  transmigsion  to  account  for  pnrposes  of  coramn- 
nication.  Eiit  tliese  Buggeations  have  never  come  to  any  di- 
rect  practical  nse  to  this  day.  As  long  eince  as  1798,  how- 
ever, lietancourt  operated  sncceesfnlly  in  transmitting  signals 
by  free  clectneity  through  a  wire  twenty-six  miles  in  length, 
from  Madrid  to  Aranjnez. 

With  the  discovery  of  voltaic  or  galvanic  electricity  stick 
snggestions  were  renewed — the  experimenters  not  attempting 
to  work  hy  the  dectric  spark,  but  by  the  new  properties  in 
the  electric  current  now  disco vered. 

Tlie  telegi-ajVlus  proposed  by  Soemmering,  in  Munich,  in 
1809,  by  l>r.  Cole  in  this  country,  and  ]»y  Schweiggcr,  are 
early  prominent  instances  among  these  snggestione.  They 
need  the  electric  power  of  decomposing  salts  and  water  as  the 
means  for  their  signals.  At  a  later  period,  we  may  here  state, 
Verselmann  de  lleer  proposed  ten  wires,  one  connecting  with 
each  finger  of  the  listeners  hands,  and  an  alphabet  of  electric 
shocks  I  Nearer  the  point  was  H.  G.  Dyar,  an  American, 
who,  in  1828,  put  up  a  wire  around  the  race  corn's©  at  Brook- 
lyn, New  Yc*rk,  proposing  to  mark  a  long  litmus-pauer  regis- 
ter  with  the  sparks  generated  by  free  electricity.  Scliweigger 
had  proposed  a  register,  but  tins  of  Dyar  was  the  intruduetion 
of  the  system  now  used  of  notitieation  by  clots  and  pointis. 
All  these  sng«;estions,  however,  thougli  they  embodied  hints 
which  have  since  been  wrought  up,  were  in  themselves  fail- 
ures. In  1820  Oereted  made  the  new  observation  on  wliich 
the  tinst  practical  development  of  the  electric  telegraph  de- 
pended— the  magnetic  power  of  the  electric  current.  He 
deflected  a  needle,  hung  like  a  compass  needle,  by  passing 
the  cnrrent  near  it.  Ampere  at  once  suggested  a  tefegraph 
of  twenty-five  wires,  by  winch  an  alphaliet  of  neetUes  might 
be  dellected.  Such  a  telegraph  was  afterwards  made  by 
Eitehie  and  Alexander,  in  1837*  But  this  m-rangement,  as  is 
clear,  is  at  the  best  clumsy  and  ineffective*  And  all  progress 
in  this  direction  was  stopped  by  tlie  discovery  of  Barlow,  of 
Woolwich,  in  1S25,  that  the  power  of  the  galvanic  cmrent  to 
afiect  the  needle  diminished  very  rapidly  as  the  length  of 
wire  increased.  At  even  two  hundred  feet  distance  the  demi- 
nution  began  to  be  serious.  lie  estimated  it  as  proportional 
to  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  wire.  Tliere  needed 
still  in  science  the  great  development  made  by  Henry  at 
Albany  in  1S20  and  1830.    In  the  course  of  some  experiments, 
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in  whicli  lie  elinwert  the  use  and  powers  of  long  wires  in  tlie 
formation  of  clectro-inagiiets,  he  obtained  sncn  magnets  of 
very  great  j>ower,  and  was  able  to  state  their  laws  with  pre- 
cision. In  the  canrae  of  his  experiments  with  lung  wires  he 
made  the  critical  observation,  tliatj  although  the  diminution 
offeree  noted  by  Barlow  took  place  when  a  single  battery  of 
one  pair  of  plates  wa^  used,  no  perceptible  diminution  took 
place,  even  in  a  wire  of  one  thouBand  feet  in  length,  when  an 
tfUennty  battery  of  twenty-live  pairs  was  used.  This  critical 
observation  depcTuled  on  a  series  of  studies  of  tshort  and  long 
wires,  intensity  batteries,  and  qnantity  batteries,  which  we 
need  not  attempt  to  describe. 

In  this  critical  observation  the  magnetic  telegraph  of  modem 
times  was  born,  Let  our  unscientific  reader  take  courage. 
But  he  is  not  at  an  end.  It  has  yet  a  long  ehildhoo  1  await- 
ing it  Itetbre  it  assumes  the  working-power  of  a  man.  Of  it« 
manliood  let  no  man  in  1858  dare  say  a  word.  It  is  not  even 
yet  of  age. 

In  annonneing  his  observations,  ITenry  said  at  once  that 
it  was  now  demonstrated  tliat  a  galvanic  current  eonld  be 
made  to  develop  electro-magnetism  at  a  distance,  and  that 
Barlow's  objections  to  a  telegraph  were  thus  removed.  This 
is  the  first  announcement  of  tlie  possibility  of  a  magnetic 
telegraph,  after  it  was  pussible,  Tne  suggestion  of  Ampere 
was  practically  useless,  until  the  means  of  acting  with  long 
wires  were  suggested* 

As  soon  as  tliese  discoveries  were  made  known,  the  me- 
chanical genius  of  the  world  had  only  to  step  in  and  devise 
the  arrangements  by  which  they  were  to  be  used.  The  me- 
chanical genius  of  the  world  took  up  tlie  problem.  Morse, 
who  is  indissolubly  connected  with  our  popular  idea  of  the 
telegraph,  lii^t  thought  of  it  and  proposed  it :  he  tells  ns,  in  a 
conversation  on  board  the  Sully  packet  ship,  in  the  autnnm 
of  1832,  in  which  Dr.  Jackson  was  deserildng  thu  instanta- 
neous etiects  of  electricity  through  long  wires.  The  two 
gentlemen  are  at  issue  which  went  on  to  suggest  the  methods 
of  application  of  tlie  power.  Neither  of  them  carried  the 
suggestion  to  any  immediate  practical  result. 

llie  iirst  electro-magnetic  telegra]>h  constructed  was  made 
at  Qottiogcn,  in  1833,  by  the  natural  philosophers  Gauss  and 
Weber,  for  the  puq^ose  of  regulating  clocks.  It  worked  so 
well  that  words  and  sentences  were  transmitted  by  means  of 
it.  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  a  friend  and  former  pupil  of  Gauss, 
built  a  line  ten  miles  lonc^,  from  Munich  to  the  observatory 
at  Bogenhansen.  Here,  ni  1837,  he  recorded  messages  by  a 
dot  and  Hue  alphabet.  What  was  vastly  more  important^  he 
[  made  the  observation,  tlien  remarkable^  that  no  return  wire         j 
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wa«  necessaiy,  bs  had  been  befare  supposed,  in  tlie  incomplete 
system  of  electrical  science.  The  *'  electric  current,*'  indeed, 
as  M'C  Btill  call  it  for  want  of  better  language,  instead  of  re- 
turning by  a  closed  circuit,  as  the  old  theories  demanded, 
may  be  regarded  as  flowing  into  a  vast  reservoir— our  mother 
earth — "  a  species  of  drain,  which  sucks  up  and  absorbs  at 
the  two  extremities  of  the  wire  the  free  electricities  which 
the  battery^  or  any  apparatus  that  is  the  generator  of  electri- 
city sends  into  it/' 

Among  a  crowd  of  othens  in  England,  Bain  and  Wheatstone, 
whose  names  are  since  diatinguisTied,  were  carrying  on  their 
experiments.  Bain  employed  the  earth  as  **  a  moist  conduc- 
tor,'' making  the  same  important  observation  as  SteinheiL 
Meanwhile,  in  America,  it  was  not  till  Jfovemberj  1835,  that 
Morse  was  able  to  experiment  on  his  invention.  Tie  assigns 
to  the  year  1836  his  idea  of  using  a  second  battery  at  the 
registering  station  j  whose  power  is,  so  to  speak,  turned  on 
and  off  by  the  signal  current,  which  thus  has  very  little 
heavy  work  to  do.  In  April,  1837,  he  published  the  first 
accounts  of  his  experiments,  and  on  the  27th  of  September 
addressed  a  letter  describing  them  to  the  Secretury  of  the 
Treasury. 

Popular  gratitude  is  apt  to  he  blind ;  and  it  is  as  blind 
when  it  has  fonud  its  object  as  it  is  in  finding  liim.  The 
people  of  America  have  indissolubly  and  very  justly  con- 
nected Morse's  name  with  the  telegraph,  and  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  general  conviction  that  he  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  applying  electricity  to  the  conveying  of  information. 
Mr.  Morse  himself  says,  distinctly  enough,  "I  wisli  it  to  be 
nuderstood  that  I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  the  galvanic  current 
or  currents  of  electricity  for  the  purpose  of  telegraphic  com- 
munications generally."  In  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  he  ^J 
speaks  of  the  magnetic  telegraphs  already  described  in  the  ^M 
European  journals.  But  he  claims  as  his  invention,  in  what  ^^ 
he  calls  the  *'  American  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,*'  what 
is  a  great  advance  on  any  system  destitute  of  sucli  a  process 
— that  he  had  invetited  a  simple  and  effective  means  for  re- 
cording the  message  sent.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  infe- 
rior is  any  svstem  which  requires  the  constant  watcli  of  an 
operator,  wlio  must  observe  a  fleeting  gesture  and  write 
down  its  import  on  the  moment.  The  very  admirable  adapt* 
ation  of  machinery  and  signals  made  by  Mr,  Morse  and  fiis 
coadjutors  constitutes  his  telegraphic  invention.  But  the 
public,  careless  of  such  nice  distinctions,  recognizes  liim  as 
the  man  who,  through  all  its  stupidity  on  this  subject,  held 
to  the  idea,  and  would  not  be  driven  from  it^ — as  the  man 
who  forced  the  magnetic  telegraph  on  its  own  unwilling  in- 
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credulity;  aiul,  tliercfore,  in  tlie  triumplie  oCtbe  telegraph, ; 
not  very  particular  in  its  language,  as  it  pronounces  Mor 
tlie  author  of  bis  practical  system.  In  fact,  the  syetem  of 
registry,  which  he  did  invent,  holds  its  place  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  as  the  best  for  many  purposes,  if  not  lor  all,  in 
use.  It  is  operated  in  Switzeriana,  for  instance,  under  the 
direction  of  tluit  verv  Steinheil  who  was  at  work  independently 
on  the  telegraph  wliile  Morse  was  making  his  early  experi- 
ments in  America. 

This  year,  1SH7,  was  a  critical  year.  Wheatstone  took  out 
his  first  patent  in  June,  Vjascd,  says  De  la  liive,  the  great 
authority,  "  on  the  same  principle  which  serves  as  the  oasis 
of  Morse's  telegraph,  inventea  at  nearly  the  same  time." 
Steinheil,  as  we  have  seen,  was  operating  in  Bavaria. 

Indeed  it  must  he  confessed  tluit,  till  about  this  time,  science 
had  not  attained  the  means  for  making  the  telegrajih  of  com- 
mercial value.  It  \ras  little  more  than  a  **  philosophical  toy" 
with  the  galvanic  batteries  emphiyed  in  the  tii-st  experiments, 
Tliey  were  so  inconstant  and  re(|uired  such  frequent  readjust- 
ment that  the  regular  operation  of  any  system  of  signals  de- 
pending upon  tht^rn  was  impossible.  Tlie  question  who  first 
operated  with  these  imperfect  batteries  is  of  the  less  im- 
portance, therefore,  as  the  practical  importance  of  the  tele- 
fraph  as  a  method  for  the  regular  transmiefiion  of  intelligence 
atee  only  to  DanielPs  invention  of  a  sriMaining  battery,  in 
or  about  the  year  1836.  From  this  epoch  the  name  of  the 
improvers  1ms  been  legion.  As  early  as  1838  Wheatstone 
named  sixty- two  claimants  of  the  honor  of  the  invention. 
Constant  improvements  have  been  made  in  details  of  the 
mechanism,  Baine  returned,  in  his  machine^  to  the  chemical 
property  of  the  electric  current;  and  the  immense  rapidity  of 
nis  contrivance,  which  has  recorded  fifteen  hundred  letters  in 
a  minute^ — more  than  most  fast  speak  era  use  in  declamation — 
gives  his  arrangement  an  advantage  for  certain  purposes,  Tlie 
very  ingenious  contrivances  for  telegraphic  printing  are  of 
great  value  t^^r  their  purposes ;  but  both  of  these,  for  ordinary 
uses,  have  generally  given  place  in  this  country,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  to  Morse's  register,  the  manipulation  of 
which  is  so  simpte  and  convenient  as  to  recommend  it  in- 
stantly. 

We  need  not  speak  at  such  length  of  the  histtvry  of  sub- 
mai'ine  telegraphs,  which  are  indeed  in  tlieir  infancy.  It  is 
scarcely  tifteen  years  since  gutta-percha  w^as  introduced  into 
the  civilized  world  from  the  tropical  islands  of  Asia.  This 
wonderful  gum  enabled  the  electricians  to  carry  their  tele- 
graphic victories  into  t!ie  sea  itself.  Dr.  Channing,  to  whom 
we  in  Boston  owe  cur  magnetic  fire-alarmj  suggested  very 
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^rly  til e  possibility  of  carrying  signals  even  by  a  nated  wire 
through  the  wat«r*  That  suggestion  may  still  prove  to  be  of 
practical  value.  Meanwhile  the  insulation  of  the  wire  by 
ffntta-percha  has  given  ns  all  our  cross- sea  telegraphs  tbns 
tar*  The  first  was  laid  by  Brett  from  Dover  to  Calais  on  the 
28th  of  AiimiBt,  1850.  Signals  were  sent  and  returned,  but 
the  line  brolke  the  next  day.  It  was  renewed  the  next  year, 
and  the  cable  then  laid  is  still  in  use.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  three  lines  between  England  and  the  continentj  two 
between  England  and  Ireland,  and  others  between  Northern 
Europe  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  In  the  Crimean 
war  a  line  of  four  hundrt^d  miles  long  was  laid  between  Tama 
and  Bidaklava,  in  the  Black  eea. — Christian  Eismmnefr^ 
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I,— DIALOG  Ul-B  ON  FREE  TKADE  AND  DIRECrr  TAXATION, 

(OONCLUDEII.) 

A  a  Farmer ;  C^  a  Politician  in  offict;  B^  a  Planter. 
DlALOOOE   3. 

D,  When  IobI  together^  I  gave  yoti  to  understand  that  I  was  wtth  yoti  in 
fftTor  of  free-trud*  mid  direct  taxeii.  Sioce  then,  1  feU  In  with  a  Mr.  H.  He 
Mema  to  be  as  much  opposed  to  Ihe  tariff  as  you  are;  be  saya  abcsut  it  as  you 
do,  that  it  la  unequal  and  unjust^  and  conipela  the  South  to  bear  almost  aU  the 
«xpenR€fl  of  the  Government;  stilly  ** he  can't  go  for  entire  free-trade;  that 
it  IS  not  iu  aecordanoe  with  the  Bpirit  of  our  Government;  further,  tbat  com- 
merce h  a  very  large  intercut  ana  ought  to  bear  ita  full  proportion  lo  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  that  protecta  it,"  Kow,  I  have  come  over  to  hear 
what  you  «ay  to  that. 

B,  That  1  disagree  with  Mr.  IL  in  hia  6r8t  proposition,  und  iDaiat  that  free- 
trade  and  direct  Uixes  h  more  in  accordance  with  the  epirit  and  ioteutioii  of 
our  Government  than  with  any  other.  Ours  is  a  Ooveruraeiit  of  a  free  people, 
and  ihey  ought  to  be  left  to  trade  when,  where,  and  with  whom  they  pleaae; 
without  fee  or  reward,  tax  or  tariff.  Again  \  our  Government  h  a  Government 
cf  the  people  for  the  benelit  of  the  people ;  made  **  to  eatablieh  JuBtice  and 
aeeure  the  bleasingt  of  liberty  to  m  and  our  posterity*"  What  goveromezit 
can  carry  out  that  purpoee  better  than  one  which  exteoda  to  each  and  every 
ciUzeo  the  uame  righta,  imraiiuitifs  and  privileges,  and  exacta  from  each  ac- 
cording to  hii*  abilitv*  tJie  same  restJ-aintJi,  duties  and  bordena, 

I  Agree  with  Mr*  ll*  that  *^  commerce  ia  a  large  iotereat  and  ehoutd  bear  iti 
full  proportion  to  the  support  of  the  govern  me  at  that  protect*  it"  What  ii 
commerce  I  An  exchange  of  eommoditiea.  The  commerce  in  cotton  is  between 
the  planter  and  manufacturer,  (o.  e,  d,,)  and  I  contend  that  wht^n  the  planter 
pays  10,  *10  or  ^iO  eenta  in  the  dollar  on  the  ralue  of  his  lands,  negroes  and 
mules  with  which  he  mAkea  hia  cotton,  be  pays  hia  full  pro|Kirtiou  to  the  sup> 
port  of  hi*  government  that  protecta  Ma  commerce. 

D.  Fairly  answered;  but  th«  Editor  of  •  •  •  (a  fire-eater,  I  heiieva,)  seema 
to  think  if  a  resort  is  had  to  direct  taxation,  the  Northern  majority  will  levy 
tba  whole  tax  on  negroes     What  is  to  prevent  their  doing  aof 

B.  The  OmstitatioD.  **  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  ehall  he  t&id  unleti 
ia  proportion  to  the  caoaua  or  autuneratioii  herein  before  directed  to  he  tAken*** 
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(Art  1^  Sec.  %  Clause  4.)  Say  Ibe  Government  need  four  or  five  yean  hence, 
(retneiiiljer  we  have  a  plenty  to  laflt  that  long,)  tliirt}'  millions.  Tlie  land  bringa' 
iu  fifteen  millions.  Suppose  there  be  two  nniidred  and  fifty  Reiiresentatjves ; 
Georgia  liai  eight  Kepresentatives,  and  her  share  will  be  Br250tts;  and  if  th^ 
Noplbem  majority  layt  all  tlie  tax  on  negroes,  {Jeorgia  will  aay,  "here  is  your 
TupQey,"  and  there  ia  an  end  to  it 

Z>.  But  suppose  the  Government  refuaes  the  monej  from  the  State,  and 
eenda  her  colleotora  among:  the  people! 

B.  No  Southern  man  will  accept  the  office,  and  if  the  Northern  majority 
aenda  Northern  collectors  here  under  «ueh  cirenmataacea,  we  will  supply  them 
with  a  close  sticking  coat  and  a  ride  on  a  rait. 

i>.  Well ;  agree  free- trade  aod  direct  taxes  is  nght»  and  all  tbo  South  go 
for  it,  TOQ  will  be  out-Toted  and  can't  ^ct  it. 

B,  r  think  you  are  niiataken.  I  believe  if  all  the  people  of  the  South  cun 
be  got  to  fice  tlie  iojufttice,  iniquity  and  oppression  of  the  tariff,  and  the  bene- 
fits  of  free  trade,  and  deteranioe  to  bare  it,  we  can  force  the  Norlhem  peop1<i^ 
into  measures*  Indeed,  I  believe  that  tbe  Southern  States  of  this  confederacy 
aa  the  strongest  aation  on  earth,  and  if  united  in  a  just  cause,  we  can  force  any 
nation  on  earth  to  aocord  us  justtec.  Commerce  controls  the  world,  and  cot- 
ton  is  king  of  commerce  ^  and  by  refusing  to  let  the  Yankeea  haTe  any  of  our 
cotton  to  carry  <;i'r  to  spin,  we  oau  starve  them  into  sabmisaloD.  Moreover,  I 
believe  the  West  will  be  with  us;  her  meat  and  her  ^rain  have  within  th«^ 
laat  five  yeara  beco^J^3  regular  exportable  commodities;  the  foreign  pric« 
governs  the  market,  and  the  tariff  effects  their  pork  and  grain  just  as  it  effecto 
our  cotton.  Then,  the  burdened  maasea  North  are  m  the  same  interest^  and 
it  is  tbe  greater  honubt  interest  to  have  a  great,  patriotic,,  national  party. 


DlALOOOB  4, 

J),  Well  B.|  bere  ia  my  friend  EL  that  I  bare  been  talking  to  about  your 
notions  of  free-trade,  and  he  aaya  it  wouldn't  do  him  any  good.  I  want  you 
to  explain  it  to  him, 

JS,  YeS|  vour  direct  taxation  might  help  men  that  wear  fine  clothes  and 
drick  fine  brandy  and  such  like,  but  I  don't  do  any  of  these  things,  and  I  doo*! 
aee  how  it  could  help  me. 

i?.  Well,  let  ua  see.     How  much  property  have  yon  got  t 

K  Wellj  not  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  doUora  worth«-eay  ^ve  liua- 
dred. 

B.  Any  family  f 

JEL  A  wife  ami  six  children- 

B.  I  suppose  you  all  eat  something,  and  sometime*  wear  elotheit 

£!.  Of  course  we  do, 

B.  Then  I  can  show  vou  that  you  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  free-trade. 

Sometime  ago  when  I  showed  you  that  the  Government  collected  last  ye«r 
sixty- four  cent*  on  every  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property  of  the  country,  I 
ahowed  you  then  that  at  that  rate,  Astor,  who  is  worth  ten  millions  of  dollars 
and  ought  to  bare  paid  |64^000,  could  not  have  paid  more  than  $5,200;  leaving 
f6l,5(>0  for  somebody  else  to  pay.  Now  I  want  to  show  you  how  muah  of  it 
you  paid.  At  the  rate  of  sixty-four  cents  on  the  hundred  "dollars,  your  share 
was  tiiree  dollars  and  twenty  centa.  You  say  you  do  not  wear  fine  clothea,. 
Ac. ;  how  many  blankets  did  you  buy,  and  what  did  you  pay  for  theoa  f 

K  I  paid  for  blaakets  four  dollars  and  a  halt 

B.  For  sugar f 

K  Twelve  dollara.  *         • 

B,  Saitr 

M.  Two  dollara. 

B.  Moloweif 

K  Six  dollars. 

B,  Woolen  clothes  I 

K  I  bought  an  overcoat  for  myself  and  some  stuflF  for  tlie  old  lady  and  tha 
rest  of  the  family,  I  suppoee  aWut  fifteen  dollare* 
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B.  An  J  silk  dressetf 

J?,  Yes>  one  for  my  oldest  daughter;  Ihe  rest  of  the  girls  in  tlie  neighbor- 
hood bad  one,  and  abe  must  baye  oti«  too ;  but  Bb«  paid  for  it  with  butter  &nd 
egffs,  twelTe  dollars, 

B.  Well,  that  will  do  now.  Here  are  goods  to  the  amount  of  $51  fiO—th* 
duty  upon  them  arerages  25  per  ceot,  makiDg  |12  87  i  that  you  paid  to  th« 
Govern m»*rit»  Your  share,  acLording  to  your  properly,  was  ^3  20;  flo  you 
hare  paid,  over  and  above  your  «hare^  $9  67  of  Mr»  Astor's  ahare. 

E.  But  some  of  these  ibings  are  not  importflBt  and  therftfore  pay  bo  duty, 

B.  True ;  bnt  you  gain  nothing  by  that  Your  blankets,  your  salt,  woolen 
goodft  and  silka  were  imported,  and  upon  them  you  paid  the  *iiity.  Your 
•ugar  and  molaMes  might  or  might  not  have  been  imported;  if  tlioy  were 
made  in  this  country  you  paid  no  duty  on  them  to  the  Gorernmeut^  but  you 
paid  it  to  tbe  manufacturer, 

E.  Faid  it  to  the  mauufaoturerf  Doea  tbe  tariff  put  duties  on  things  made 
in  tbia  country  t 

B,  No,  not  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  Government  but  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  mann- 
facturer ;  antl  that  is  one  of  the  iniquities  of  the  system.  We  not  only  pay 
higher  prices  for  those  thing*  that  are  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and 
that  goes  to  tbe  Governments,  but  we  pay  higher  prices  for  what  is  made  iu  this 
oouutrVf  and  that  goes  to  ihe  manufacturer. 

E.  How  iithatl 

B.  Why  hertj  is  a  case  now  just  in  point;  The  duty  upon  sugar  woS)  until 
tbe  1st  o/july^  thirty  per  cent  Sugar  from  abroad  bad  to  pay  the  duty,  and 
that,  of  course,  had  to  te  added  to  the  prices.  Say  that  sugar  from  Cuba  cost, 
told  down  in  New  York,  ten  cents  a  pound— thirty  per  cent  upon  that  is  three 
eeots — so  that  it  could  not  be  sold  in  New  York  for  leas  than  thirteen  centsi 
Ifcw  Orleans  sugar  of  the  same  quality  would,  of  course^  sell  fur  the  same 
price.  Since  the  Ist  of  July,  the  duty  bas  been  twenty-four  per  cent.,  and  the 
iogars  from  Gnba  have  declined  in  price  about  to  that  extent^  and  of  course 
New  Orleans  sugars  have  fallen  in  about  the  same  proportion.  So  it  is  with 
oilier  things.  The  diS'erence  in  price  doea  not  always  equal  the  amount  of  tiie 
duty^  but  as  a  general  rule,  whatever  that  is  made  in  tbja  country  and  cornea 
in  competition  with  the  aame  article  from  abroad,  is  enhanced  in  price  by  tbe 
dutVf  and  in  some  Qoses  to  the  full  smonnt  of  tbe  duty. 

K  Then  you  mean  to  sa^^  that»  in  conse^juenco  of  the  tariff,  I  not  only  pay 
more  for  all  the  fort'ij^n  goods  I  lionsume,  and  that  that  increase  of  price  goes 
to  the  Government,  but  that  I  also  pay  mons  for  such  goods  as  are  manufactured 
in  this  country  that  come  in  eompeUtion  with  those  of  other  countries. 

j5.  Exactly ;  and  I  think  you  may  ^mi  down  twenty-five  per  cent  on  all 
your  store  account  as  tbe  cost  of  tbe  tariff  to  you. 

E.  You  say  the  Government  oolleeted  last  year  aixty-fonr  cents  on  everv 
handred  doUa'na  worth  of  the  property  of  the  country ;  is  not  that  a  xery  higu 
tax  t  I  think  I  paid  only  nine  cents  on  Ihe  hundred  dollars  last  year  for  State 
tar.     I  should  think  it  monstrous  to  pay  sixty-four  cenla. 

B,  Yet  you  did  pay  that  and  more  too  ;  there  are  the  facts  and  the  figures; 
the  Government  got  the  money  in  gold  and  silver,  and  ^mebody  paid  it 
Now  you  paid  more  or  leas  than  your  equal  shju^;  either  was  wrong.  You 
ought  to  have  paid  your  full  share  and  do  more  nor  leas;  that  is  jn^itice.  I 
have  shown  you  that  the  very  rich  cannot  poeajbly  pay  their  share ;  eonse- 
queutly  the 'poor  must  pay  more  than  theirs;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  a 
jfreatmany  LuduAtrioui,  tiard-working,  economical  men  find  it  so  bard  to  get 
along, 

E,  But  oan*t  tbe  (Soverament  get  along  with  lesa  than  sixty-four  oents  on 
the  $100, 

B.  Why  of  course  it  could  ;  and  if  the  tax  Isome  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  directly,  so  that  they  know  how  much  they  p&id,  it  would  get  along 
witii  less  than  half  it;  but  they  would  have  to  reduce  the  expenses,  or  rather, 
they  would  have  to  quit  equanderinff  money  as  they  have  been  doing.  If 
they  wiU  quit  giving  the  public  lands  to  incorporated  compnuiet,  and  quit 
making  appropriations  for  internal  improvements  for  party  purposes,  and  quit 
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p JIT i Tig  owaj  milliotia  of  ^olliiri  to  pay  partixATia  and  bribe  editors^  if  thev 
VilJ  reduce  ealariea  and  pny  up  Govtatimeut,  officers  to  a  reaflonnble  rate,  if 
thej  viiW  eell  dm  public  Ian<i£,  and  llie  castom  bouM^d,  ftod  fjlber  public  prop- 
erty,  whicb  is  of  no  use  but  to  keepi  up  tbe  tarilf,  tbey  cau  roiae  money  enough 
to  pay  tbe  expcfCAes  of  tbo  Govemtueiit  witbuut  tAMDg  tbe  people  ft  duUar. 

PlALOGt^  6. 

D.  When  we  first  talked  about  free-trade,  you  mid  that  yon  believed  it 
would  r&ifti!  the  prk^e  of  cotton  more  tban  the  amount  of  the  tariff  taken  off, 
Wby  di»  you  llijnk  so  J 

Tbere  are  several  concurrmg  and  convincing  r*'a»on8,  but  I  fear,  if  I  attempt 
to  give  you  all,  I  shall  make  you  tired  of  free- trade  and  nie  too. 

I),  Ko  danger.  I  want  to  understand  about  it,  and  you  talk  so  plain  aud  I 
understand  ^uu  60  well,  1  like  to  listen  to  you ;  ao  do  tell  me. 

£.  hi  iliv  iaTii  place,  Geo.  Belhune  tnade  out  a  table  from  tbe  report  of  tba 
Secretary  of  tbe  Trea*'ury  of  the  f|URntity  of  cotton  made,  and  tbe  average 
price  from  1821  to  185ti,  by  wbicb  it  appearti  that  no  matter  bow  large  or  how 
Bmall  the  crop  was,  when  tbe  tarijf  wae  bigb  cotton  waji  low,  and  wbta  tbe 
tari^  waa  low  cotton  wae  high;  but  you  have  aeetj  all  that  in  tbe  Corner 
Biont,  and  1  pass  it  over. 

In  th«  second  ptace^  whatever  ^eereasea  tbe  expennes  of  transportation  and 

other  charges  between  different  producers  excbanging  their  products^  increases 

tbe  price  of  the  product ;  and  free-trade  will  produce  a  direct  trade  between 

other  countrie.s  and  our  Southern  porta,  and  we  will  «ave  the  espenee  of  eoaat- 

wise  traneportatioti,  drayage,  wharfage,  etealage,  and  eommig*iioD  in  New  York, 

Aud  tlie  traiv&it  tax  wbicb  we  pay  to  tbe  State  of  New  York  and  the  city  of 

^H     Kew  York.  ^J 

^^m        Jj.  How  19  that  I     Bo  we  pay  a  tax  to  New  York  Btaite  and  cityf  ^^| 

^V        M,  Oertatnly  we  do.     The  State  and  city  both  Xah  all  the  goodti  Landed  there,         ^H 

ADd  it  is  added  to  afid  ewells  the  price  we  have  to  pav  for  Ibem,  ^H 

J).  Hut  how  will  free- trade  bring  about  direct  traoeV  *  ^^| 

B,  Free- trade  will  only  reproduce  what  existed  before  the  high  tariff  of 
1819.  When  I  first  knew  Savannah,  in  1811,  there  were  ten  or  twelve  im* 
porting  hougea  there.  Savannah  ia  six  times  as  large  now  a«  it  waa  then,  and 
now  there  Ib  but  one ;  and  tt  brings  its  goods  through  New  York  to  Sa  van  nab, 
and  all  tbe  gooda  have  to  be  entered  in  New  York,  because  the  ^old  and  silver 
to  pay  tbe  exutbitant  tariff  can  be  got  nowhere  else.  Last  apring,  1  u^it  from 
a  New  York  paper  tbk  notice :  "The  import  of  drj/ ffoodt  thia  week  have  been 
very  heavy,  exceeditig  those  of  the  corre.Hpunding  week  la^t  year  by  more  than 
three  milJ ion  of  dollars-  the  payment  for  dutieoi  (tbe  tarilT)  at  the  eugtom 
house  have  amounted  to  nearly  one  and  a  half  milliou  of  dollars."  Now  doti't 
you  know  oue  and  a  biilf  milbon  of  dollars  a  week  ean't  be  got  in  any  of  our 
Bouthera  cities.  If,  however,  the  goode  would  come  in  tariff  free,  the  mer^ 
chants  of  the  world  take  Lbem  direct  where  tbey  are  wanted.  All  tbe  gooda 
for  Canilina  and  Georgia,  niid  tlie  interior  States  back  of  u»,  would  be  brought 
to  Charleston  and  Savannah^  and  all  tlie  expeuae  of  going  by  New  York  saved. 
This  would  make  the  goods  cheaper  to  us,  aud  we  would  get  more  for  our  pru* 
duce, 

D.  It  seems  reasonable.  But,  I  interrupted  you;  I  believe  you  were  about 
to  give  another  reason  why  free-trade  will  eubauce  the  price  of  cotton. 

A  Yes,  two  more.  There  are  two  propositions  received  by  political  oconcK 
mists  as  axiomatic  trutbs.  If^  Those  who  cannot  sell  cannot  buy.  2dL  A 
man'e  purchases  are  not  measured  bv  his  want*,  but  by  hisoapacity  to  purchase. 
Now  ii  our  <Joverument  restricts  tfie  Bales  of  other  people  to  ub^  it  aete,  just 
to  that  extent^  tx)  restrict  their  purchases  from  us. 

Let  us  take  the  article  of  iron.  Eastern  Europe  oan  produce  an  immeose 
miantity,  and  can  sell  it  very  low  under  a  system  of  free  commerGe ;  beoanie 
tney  can  sell  an  immease  amount.  And  just  here  1  lay  down  another  axiom: 
reduce  tbe  price  of  any  arti^^jle  ono-balf^  and  you  iuoreai^e  the  consumption  tem 
fold*     You  oud  I  recoUect  that  when  nails  were  ten  cents  per  pound,  all  the 
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eabiriB  were  corered  willi  weiglit  pfilen.  Nails  fell  to  five  eent»,  and  nil  th» 
boards  vfvre  nailed  on,  and  th«  cmc^ts  lined  in  the  place  of  l>fing  daubed,  and 
ten  timeft  the  naU*  were  used  at  five  a*  were  uaed  at  ten  centa.  Now  if  we  let 
the  iron  *>f  EitJ*tern  Europe  ia  dntj  fret,  so  that  !ln;y  can  aell  rtadily  all  they 
oan  make,  il  will  he  laid  down  tu  Savannali  at  |15  or  f20  per  ton,  and  all  our 
piajtiii,  yjird  and  i^arden  pofita  will  he  of  iron  when  traanportatiou  U  cheap: 
and  the  Eastern  Europeans  will  \my  eix  shirta  iuBtead  of  two,  and  three  outer 
Aiiit«  instead  of  one ;  and  so  it  will  be  of  evei*j  product  of  ever j  other  peopl« ; 
the  woolen?,  eot(:ofj»,  and  cntlerj  of  England,  the  linena  of  Ireland,  the  edka, 
torapea^  oils,  wines,  andiirandiea,  of  Franeet  Spnin;  Italy,  and  Genu  any.  They 
would  all  be  alile  to  biiy»  and  cotk^n  being  the  cheapest  article  of  clothing  in 
the  world,  there  wonld'not  be  enough  until  all,  not  able  to  u*e  richer  clothiog, 
were  coTfifortably  elad  in  fiotton.  There  are  ten  thousand  million  of  people  m 
the  worlds  and  e*jch  of  bis  thousand  million  would  need  ten  pounds;  it  would 
take  twelve  million  Imps,  of  6ve  hunrlred  pounds  each,  to  supply  the  demacd* 
We  could  not  pro  J  we  it,  and  cotton  woula  rise  until  it  come  in  competition 
with  linens,  t?t\\iE,  atid  woolen  a,  and  would  range  from  twenty-five  to  tbirty-fiye 
centa,  a»  it  did  before  the  tariff  of  IBld. 

Again,  go  baek  to  history.  Cotton  never  was  never  lefls  than  twenty  cents 
when  there  was  of»en,  uninterrupted,  unTe*trjcte<l,  free  commerce;  tmA  if  we 
will  return  to  that  aort  of  commerce,  I  can  »ee  no  reason  why  we  shuU  not  re- 
ceive the  same  sort  of  pricea,  and  belie¥e  we  will 

J>,  Your  reaauning  aeenoe  good;  atill,  the  point  yon  bring  tt  to  appeara  ex- 
travagant— too  good  to  be  true,  and  I  am  afraid  to  believe  that  cotton  oan  ever 
get  to  thirty  cents. 

B.  Why 'not  thirty  centa  in  1869  or  1800,  as  well  aa  in  181 5/ IS  and  *17  I 
The  demand  haa  been  encroaching  on  the  supply  rapidly  for  thetaat  ten  years, 
and  if  we  eaLMbliah  free- trade,  I  am  satisfied  the  demand  will  double  in  two 
years, 

2.— TOE  BANKS  A?fD  INSURANCfi  COMPANIES  OF  l^TEW  ORLEANa 
Fmou  Qie  very  interesting  financial  summary  for  1857-*68,  prepared  by  the 
editors  of  tlie  Crescent,  we  obtain  the  following,  which  muai  be  gratifying  to 
every  cttiz^n  of  New  Orleans: 

Nxw  OantANS  BATiKnfa  System. — It  Ss  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  are* 
view  of  our  admirable  banking  §yptera-  It  baa  been  tested  and  not  found  want- 
ing. It  ifl  gratifying  to  tind  that  it  has  been  highly  commended  and  approved 
in  all  part#  of  the  commercial  and  finaocial  worhl  True,  three  of  the  bauka, 
under  the  general  banking  law,  were  in  difficulty  and  forced,  for  a  few  weeks, 
to  succumb  to  the  unexpected  troubles  of  October.  The  is^uca  of  these  banks 
were  never  refused  in  the  general  sales  trade  of  the  city.  It  is  unfurtunate  for 
tiie  country  at  large,  Uie  entire  United  States  of  Ameriea,  that  the  merits  of 
our  banking  evatem  are  not  more  fully  understood.  Etforta  have  been  made 
aince  the  revulsion  by  the  Legislatures  of  several  States  to  re-organize  and  re- 
model their  banking  laws,  but  nothing  approaching  our  system  has  }'et  been 
oaocessful,  and  of  course  panics  and  revuUions  will  a§ain  oeenr. 

During  the  year  the  banking  capit&t  of  New  Orleans  haa  been  iacreaaed 
fl,6tXl,000  by  the  organization  of  the  Crescent  City  Rank«  with  a  capital  of 
$1,002,«H>0  now  paid  up,  and  the  Bank  of  America  with  |5W,()0<>.  Tlie  private 
Bank  of  James  Robb,  which  was  orgauized  in  the  spring  of  1867»  and  which, 
during  the  tn^ing  crises  withstood  the  run,  redeeming  all  its  obligations  faith- 
fully and  in  the  moat  commendable  manner,  wai„  in  the  month  of  November, 
re  organized  and  incorporated  as  a  joint  stock  association,  under  the  c^eneral 
banking  law  of  1853 — capital  |600»000.  Notwithstanding  the  libaral  privi- 
leges the  old  chartered  banks  enjoy  by  their  charters  over  the  free  banlcs,  ft 
atands  recorded  that  the  banks  under  the  generol  bankru|it  law,  when  managed 
with  prudence,  economy  and  toilent,  can  be  de|>ended  on  and  be  damned  with 
the  old  chartered  institutiona  This  is  exemplt6ed  in  the  case  of  the  Southern 
Bank,  vbiah  was,  dnring  the  crbia,  beyond  ita  reach  and  beyond  all  posaibility 
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of  a  snepeDsion;  and  though  wo  may  hereafter  be  taunted  that  three  of  our 
iM&kili  from  a  too  liberal  ditpoaition  on  the  part  of  th«?ir  inflniiger».  did  comtmi 
themselves  to  ao  undue  extent^  and  temporArily  snftpend  coin  payment,  we  have 
jet  to  learn  of  the  first  sensible  individual  who  haa  lost  a  dollar  by  them ;  and 
aa  for  tlie  depositors  of  the  Citizens'  Bank^  it  m  due  tt>  jusLice  and  hooor  to  aay 
that  not  a  depoeiUir  lost  a  dollar  from  the  temporary  difficulty  of  October  laaL 

It  ia  unnecusaary  to  extend  our  remarkB  on  the  old  chartered  banks;  their 
■olvency,  Bouuducaa  and  etrength  are  manifest  to  the  world;  they  need  no  en- 
lagizing  at  tliia  time. 

It  was  the  opinion  when  the  two  new  banks,  the  Crescent  City  Bank  and  the 
Bank  of  A\nienea«  were  projected^  that  we  had  already  a  surplus  of  iui«o«iat^ 
capital  for  banking  purposes.  Yet  the  baainesfi  of  the  year  snowa  that  all  haa 
been  well  employtfd,  for  the  Citizens*  Bank  has  paid  15  per  cent.,  and  addcid  k> 
ita  reserve  fund  largely,  making  during  the  year  about  28|  per  cent  The  Stal« 
Bank  has  divided  12  per  cent.,  making  15|  per  cent  for  the  last  twelve  fnonthai 
Hie  Bank  of  Louisiana  has  divided  15  per  oent,  making  10^  percent  Tbt 
Canal  and  Banking  Company  has  paid  10  per  cent  out  of  the  profits,  which 
were  18^  per  cent  for  the  year.  The  free  kanki  have  paid,  wim  one  except 
tion^  8  pt^r  cent  The  Meehanics*  Bank  passed  the  January  dividend,  payins 
6  per  cent  in  July.  The  Bank  of  Jamea  Robb  paid  4  per  cent  in  July,  and 
has  now  a  handsooie  surplus. 

Sfkcib  BEceiFra. — ^There  has  been  a  large  increaso  in  the  general  reeeipis  of 

com  aod  boillon  the  past  year     Fn:im  the  Ist  September,  1857,  to  the  preseoi 

date,  twelve  months^  the  receipts  have  been  : 

From  Mexico,  through  Brazos  St  Jago,  Tampico,  and  Vera  Cm^ 

silver  coin  and  btulion f6j425,td9 

From  California  .  ....♦ ISS.OOO 

**     Acapulco  (Pacific),.. ...,, 850, £60 

"    Havana •...     2,043,^01 

••    New  York,  gdd  coin.. . 1 ,766,650 

**    the  westward,  via  the  river,  which  include  all  manifested. . .     1 ,048^243 

Total... , ,. .$11,782,088 

Receipts  for  the  year  ending  August  81,  1857,  from  Mexican  port**  |3,658,fl«S 

Received  from  California,  gold. , , , . , . , ♦ .  478 1000 

Imported  by  the  banks  from  Kew  York,  gold. 2, 890»0O0 

Received  from  the  interior^  chiefly  in  gold,   with  old  coinage  of 

American  silver. ,....*..... 648, 000 

Total  receipts  for  the  year  ending  August  81,  1657 |7 , 509, 608 

Received  in  1856,  of  Mexican  dollars. |3 ,  144.650 

"        in  gold,  by  the  banks....... 1,413,000 

*'        froyi  oilier  points,  of  silver,  of  old  coinage 

and  gold. 1 ,158,60^— ^5.716,062 

Increase  for  1857  over  1866 ..* |1, 798. 611 

B«o«ipU  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1S55.*... ^.124,907 

Increase  for  1857  over  1855 8,884,766 


Nmw  Oeleams  BAyKs  ist  -mm  Cmisia,^ — The  great  financial  revolution  of  1867 
made  the  5rst  developments  in  the  city  of  New  York^  in  the  month  of  Augoat^ 
led  oil  by  the  failure  of  the  Ohio  Life  Influranee  and  Trust  Compaay,  *•  n 
thing,"  we  term  it,  ch  arte  red  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  having  its  principal  in  Cia- 
cinnati,  with  a  branch  in  New  York,  followed  by  the  Mechanics'  Banking  Aa- 
Bociation,  Island  Cltj'  Bank,  Kropire  Bank,  instituliens  of  New  York  city,  with 
private  inns,  denominated  banker*,  followed  daily  for  weeks  by  merchanla, 
traders,  and  stock-jobbers  of  livery  class  and  hue  And  one  of  the  most  noted 
incidenla  was  the  failure  of  an  exchange  house  connected  with  14 ew  Orlean% 
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inyolirinr  its  mer<!liatit«  and  bautH  to  the  Emonnt  of  nine  Imndred  and  fifty 
thotieand  dollara,  in  the  shftpe  of  bills  of  exi^hange  drawn  on  New  York. 

The  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  comaienced  like  charlati&os  in  commerce 
mod  empiries  in  fmanc6  and  banking,  to  curtail  and  reduce  thfiir  loans  and  diSr 
eotant%  after  ottmuing  an  cxpanBion  unhenrd  of  in  the  annaU  of  finance,  so,  thai 
by  th6  end  of  the  month  of  B«ptenib«r,  their  discouDbs  wera  redaced  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  milhone  of  dollars^  in  Angttst,  to  ona  hundred  and 
aeren  millions  of  dollars  at  the  close  of  the  month  of  September,  which  waa  a 
■etaaon  of  the  year  when  the  produce  of  the  country  had  all  been  forwarded  to 
market,  the  proceeds  r<»ftlized  and  dbhar&ed^aad  at  the  time  there  was  nubaelit 
no  foundation  to  HUstatn  the  credit  of  the  country  nnd  von  tend  a^ainat  the 
mighty  convnlsion  then  progressing.  The  policy  of  contractioDf  the  aogmatiBiii 
and  imperiouanesa  aseiimed  by  New  York  and  iJictated  to  most  every  city  and 
State,  met  with  no  nj^ponse  in  this  city.  We  cared  not  for  the  balances  held 
ty  New  York  banks  Against  Philadelpfita,  Boston^  Baltimore  and  other  placeei 
Our  banks  and  oonuDtmity  went  forward  regardlen  of  any  eourve  that  might 
be  followed  by  New  York  financiers  and  etook-jobber^  l1i<^re  was  mo  contrac- 
tion in  loans  and  diacmmts  by  onr  banks  in  the  month  of  September.  Neither 
did  our  merchants  and  traders  follow  thod^  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  suspend  payments.  One  failure  ooly  occurred.  On  the  2Sth  and 
26th  days  of  September,  the  bank^  of  Philadelphia  i*u9nendcd  payment.  We, 
also,  began  to  receive  accounts  from  England  of  great  elosenera  and  stringency 
in  the  London  and  continental  markets.  Nevertheleas,  sanguine,  confident  and 
having  full  faith  in  the  commerdal  and  financial  structure  of  on r  city,  we  passed 
the  month  of  September  M'ithont  preasure  or  alarm,  not  anticipating  that  the 
rottenness  and  wild  inveitmenta  of  other  places  would  redound  on  us  in  a  short 
time,  althongh  in  a  mild  form. 

Comparative  eondUhn  of  the  Bankt  of  JVew  OrUam  for  the  loMi  ten  yenrM,  (m 

the  laU  Satwtdatf  of  Augtui^  fur  each  year. 

Year.  Specie,  Clreti)il1i:»D«  Dcpo«lu.  I>Ia<^ubi;a.  EieUange. 

IWa 6,9U7»S87  4,556,6»ja  6,077,810  13,746,489  1,291,131 

ISea 4,801,060  4,607,608  6,61ft,54J  16,072,890  1,496,807 

1861 4,B94,40a  3,960,860  C, 792,140  16,742,096  1,272,640 

1862. 6,332,840  6,770,886  8,220*000  14,963,917  1,163,601 

1863 7,280,059  fi,*56.360  8,662,802  16,737,698  1,488,468 

1864. 7,596,376  6,209,914  10,160,617  18.286,110  1,923,207 

1866 6,828.341  6,946,239  9,152,874  19,349,270  1,670,677 

1866, 6,661,690  7,442^660  10,663,796  23,612,278  2.682^029 

1867 6,666,052  8^325,394  9,706,003  24.294,933  2,266,624 

1853,..,....  11,178,021  6,731,699  13,343,938  21,466,648  4,081,876 

Si9iem9nt  of  M<  operalumt  of  the  United  Statee  Branch  Mint  of  Nem  Orleans 

for  twelve  monthe,  eat^from.  the  fit et  of  Aug.  1867.,  to  tke  Zltt  July,  1868* 

ooLn  nspoarrB. 

California  gold  bullion $426 ,276  74 

Other  gold 709,666  23 

Total  gold  depoiita. , |1, 131. 882  97 

aiLTXft  i>iPo»m. 

Extracted  from  CAltfornia  gold - . ,         |2 ,  77 1  67 

Other  ail  v«r  bullion 8,642,074  89 

Total  ailver  depoiita |3 ,  644 ,  846  46 

ToUl  gold  mud  all rer  depoaitB #4,776,679  48 
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0013  OOINAGK. 

Double  eagles , 45,750  $905,000  00 

Baglcs..., .,. 21,500  215,000  00 

Half  eiiglei... 13,000  65,000  00 

Quarter  eftgles. ,.,.. 4, GOO  18.000  00 

Pieces. ,,,. 84,240  $1,205,000  M 

SILVER   COOTAQE, 

Halfdolkra..... 6.344.000  |2. 672.000  00 

Quiirt^r  dolltra...... ..,.  1,138,00ft  284.000  00 

I>ime§., ...., 1,540,000  154,000  00 

Half  dimes, 2,540.000  127,000  00 

Pieces. 10,660.000  $3,287,000  Oa 

Total  coinage 10,644.240  Piece*.  $4,442,000  OO 


littapiiulation  of  the  footiiw  up 
of  each  tnonin^  for 

IfiAT*  8ped«,  Olrculatfon. 

Ekjptfivnber  U.,  1^,486.001  fr,ftTS,404 

<>atDb«rSl 8,019,ea5   A^GAJM 

JBIoireiabwSB...    8,08a.08T   4.1BS,8T4 
B6MaiborS«...  1(V830,714   4,8B8,«S4 

JtEa»ry  8ft 10,ft44,T4«  4,9D»,7Dl 

FebmttrT97....  ll.oei.ess  fi,5iM69 

Umrtih  27 ]0,»4T,«86  7.0^340 

Anril  84....^...  10,7^455  7,Sg8,99f 

May  99. lOi.9!»0.t85  IfiU^Sm 

JuneSA 10.439,580  7,§S8,08t 

Jalyai tO,e»9.t4T  7,5»Sl,tr9 

AugUAt28,,..,.  11,179,091  «,7ai,599 


of  the  Banhe  nf  th%$  Clhi  on  tht  laai  8aiurday9 
the  year  ending  August  31,  1858. 

D«poftfiiu  8h»tloMM.|'jJ'{j5!?'Sf^<*«'*-      Cjipl«al> 
19,790,454  $9(MI89,TS6  f94.8r«ilA8  |9«1».S^  |15.^7.r)C» 
fl>.688,ia9    19,0&0,957    91,008,885    U99d>T9S    15^7,000 
10,«91,44a    15J05.9tS    17,951,794    8/199.909    ]5JSQC,0(X> 
11,&79,(M8    14,840.499    17,741,850    3,596,999    Ifl^QOtOOO 


14394,744 
15,799,644 
15,689,151 
14,<48.154 
14,fi41.»a7 
lS.SflO,161 
1^^44,988 


l4.flT4^1T 
]5.968,4»4€ 
1«.157,998 
10,094,791 
IDOm^HM 
19,88S,9S4 
19,45!*,9(>4 
14,190,161 


1T,4I85,09« 

17.940.j»l 
19390,S89 
90,115,981 
1M8M98 
90,9M^01< 
91,14T,S1l 
^,465,519 


5J81J0S 
T,09S,78T 
8,880,791 
9,991,9419 
9,ftB9J7t> 
8,105.778 
8.195.449 
4,081,875 


1«»H 

i6.4oa;ooo 

lA,ftOO/>OII 
16,7aO,0Q<» 
t«.9OO,04MK 

17,2SD,^)0a 
17^/MM^ 


BAKK  AWO  iNStmAJfCI  BTOClU  AlfD  MVIDKNDS. 


Bank  of  Loulsluna. 

LcmlBi&na  Stale  BaoJc. 

Caaai  Bank............. 

QltlK«iu^  Bank.......... 

MechRnlci'  Atid  Traden'  B'k 

tTnloii  Bnnlc 

Bouthejrn  Bunk. 

Bank  of  New  Orleans 

Bank  of  Jamea  Kobb  .,.*,** 
Oretoeut  Ultj^  Bank ......... 

Ba&k  of  Am(*rl€a 

Hew  Orleans  Inmrinoe  Go. 
CommeroAa)  Water  Works.. 
New  Ortccan^  Oas  Light  Co. 
JacltM»i  Railroad .... 

OpoTntijiaA  Ballroad 

FontcliartriiSn  Railroad 

CarrollUiQ  Kailroad 

Cltj  Couotldnted  B^indi... 
City  BoDdi  for  ICayroadi.. . 
Bute  nt  Lou Sj! tana  Bnndi,. . 

BL  Chark's  Holel  Stot  k 

JaokAQQ  RiilJroad  MorL  B*d* 
8lar  Insurance  Co  in  pun  y.. . 
Union  InsurnTicc  Cornjiany. 
Hap<Q  iBauianuo  Coiupaja j . . 


Aug.,  1856. 


156  «156 
154  al55 

1994al8S 

IS8  al9» 
99<il0# 
99«100 

l0<Ham 

98  alOO 
91  o  99 
9»|alO0 

9«  a97 

990  aftX) 
50  a  51 
19<Ja  — 
5  a    5| 

nmiriiiai 
00  a  08 
87  a  89 

mia  84 

74  a  75 
93  a  95 
nominal. 
70  a  71 

119^12119 
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B^maiks, 


Paid  5  per  o«aL  la  4atmaTT;  10  per  cent.  9d  Angnak 
Fftld  A  per  c«nt  tn  Fcbmary  ana  Augiiat;  pro5i«  for 

the  year,  154. 
FaUl  5  per  cent  in  February  and  June ;  proAla  134 

p«rfleDit 
Paid  5  per  cent.  In  Febmary ;  inp©r«iiit.  in  J,,„__ 
Paid  only  one  dividend  for  Iho  year*  aay  i"^  por  ecnt 
Paid  ft  per  cenl.  in  JAiinary  end  5  p<*r  cent,  in  July. 
Patd  4  pur  cenL  lu  .Tnu.  uuil  4  per  cvnU  in  July;  aluktti* 

reduced  from  IWhj  to  llOtJ. 
Paid  4  per  «nt.  In  Janaary  and  Jaly, 
Paid  4  fUT  cent  In  July. 
Organ bce^  October,  1S57 ;  Or»t  dirldend  tobe  deoland 

Ln  January «  ISRH, 
Organized  Ocloh^,  1S57;  first  ttlrld end  to  bo  declared 

In  January 1 1 S58. 
Paid  Ot^  per  cenL  for  lh«  yeai*. 
Paid  4  per  cent-,  or  9  per  cent  on  the  market  Taloje. 
Paid  two  dividends  of  5  per  c^nU 
A  general  change  In  the  Board  of  Dirceton  at  tho 

last  ele^Uon. 
ilffeotod  by  ibc  Inundation  since  April. 
The  Imtlnen  of  the  road  hotds  it*  oirn. 
Ooe  aaJe  at  auctJon  during  the  year.    BosLneaa  of  th» 

road  Increasing. 
One  aale  of  65,000  In  June  at  SO. 

Very  thw  bondi  of  the  Slate  on  th«  market 

Hade  no  dividend  tht*  yenw^ 

3oine  aettlementa  nittde  i^ltli  contract^trs  In  bonili. 

Being  a  nafe  l»«ftln«as. 

Bemarkabty  good  bu«ln«w<i  for  tbe  Rrat  year. 

DolQg  a  liatilbdd  biuiniiai,  buL  nrlUui  good  and  a^fy^ 


IKSCTRAKCB  OOMPA27IE8. 

hmmMKiE  CoHFANiss^ — Tn  tmr  review  for  two  years  paat  we  have  had  CMica- 
dium  to  reiDftrk  on  t1iet;en«ral  prosperous  conditiim  of  our  Itieturnoce  ('Otiipaniefu 
The  piiat  year  has  been  attended  with  highly  antisfnctory  results.  Large  divi* 
deailfl  of  &crip  have  been  made,  rederaptioir  of  »crip  heretofore  mueh  iseoed 
been  carried  out,  and  thit  great  adjunct  of  commerce^  Oius  one  of  the  firfil 
«lemenU  of  comraereial  and  soeial  security,  has  now  attaineit  in  our  eom muni ty 
a  staDcItng  and  credit  not  surpaascd  by  any  in  the  worhl,  and  equaled  but  by 
few*  We  tMa  bonst  that  we  nave  one  of  the  oldest  irisiiranee  cooi  ponies  in  the 
Uniled  St&tea.  The  New  OrleaDs  Insurance  Company  was  organized  under 
the  Territortal  GovernmeDt  of  Loumana  in  the  year  succeeding  the  aesaion  of 
the  Territory  to  the  United  State*.  lis  shares — on  tlie  joint  stoek  system — 
originally  were  of  one  thousand  dollars  eoeli.  Two  years  ftince  they  were  re- 
duced to  one  huixdred  dollars*  retaining  the  original  amount  of  capital*  The 
loaaes  paid  by  thia  cotopaoy  during  ite  fifty-four  years  of  existence  have  been 
very  large. 

The  rcDiainder  of  our  insureuoe  companiea,  with  the  eioeption  of  the  Star 
and  liope^  are  eondueted  on  the  mutual  Byetern^  which  thuA  far  has  proved 
Yery  sucees^ful  with  n«;  though  in  Northern  cities  there  have  b^en  many  mie- 
fortunes  and  bai!  manag(>meDt  attetiding  the  fiysteuif  companies  being  forced 
into  liquidation  every  yean 

The  tirst  of  our  rnuJual  companies,  the  Crescent,  woa  orgauized  and  com- 
menced businesa  in  July,  1849.  ThecBpital  is  limited  to  one  million  of  dollars, 
which  has  been  made  up.  It  has  returned  to  its  customers  in  serifs  for  the 
terra  of  existence,  one  million  aeven  hundred  end  twenty-two  thousand  dollars, 
and  Redeemed  all  si'rip  up  to  the  year  1856-  The  serin  divi<iend  of  the  year 
ending  2^Hh  June  last  vftiB  sixty  per  ceuL  net  profit*  for  the  year  |166!,000; 
IcMses  ]>aid  during  the  year  $815,000. 

The  Home  Mutual  organized  in  January,  1852*  The  limitation  of  capital  le 
$1,000,000,  which  is  all  made  up.  The  scrip  dividend  for  the  last  year  s  bnai- 
neaa  was  fifty-eight  per  cent  liie  losses  paid  $223,600  ;  net  earned  profits  for 
tteycar  $336,000,    The  total  naaetd  it  the  elose  of  the  year  were  $1,1 1 3,000. 

The  Merchants'  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  formerly  the  old  joint  stoek 
eompany  Merehanta*  Insoranee  Company^  mcorporatcd  in  1829,  re-organized  in 
1B54.  It  has  been  attended  with  great  success,  doing  a  large  business.  The 
aerip  issued  for  1855-*66  bos  been  redeemed,  end  fifty  per  cent  of  1857,  imd  k 
DOW  working  on  assets  of  $1,11^0,533.  The  scrip  <lividend  for  the  last  year, 
ending  the  3 1  it  May,  was  sixty-five  per  cent 

Tlie  Louisiana  Mutual  fusurauce  CompauT  organized  aYid  eommeticed  basi- 
nees  in  March^  1854.  lb?  busineaa  year,  endmg  the  last  of  February,  has  good 
and  reliable  assets  to  the  amount  of  $672,000.  The  net  profits  last  year  were 
$20S,0O0;  dividend  of  scrip  forty-two  per  cent,  and  the  scrip  of  1855  redeemed 
in  May  last.     The  h^saes  paid  the  lost  year  amounted  to  |27  9,000. 

The  Sun  Mutual  Insurance  Company  for  the  last  year  made  an  exhibit  of 
looses  paid  to  the  amount  of  $326,0(:h>  f  earoed  profits  $342ti>00  ;  total  amount 
of  usets  $840,000  ;  scHp  divideod  fortv-scven  per  cent ;  and,  with  the  othen, 
paid  «ix  per  cent  interest  on  outstjiu^ing  scrip.  Organised  in  1856.  Actu^ 
capital  at  this  time  ^0(M^n0O* 

The  Citizens'  MuLunl  Company  organised  in  November,  1656,  and  the  fimi 

JearV  busineM  proved  a  good  one,  the  net  earnings  being  $130  000;  losses  pAid, 
72,000  ;  total  amount  of  capital  and  working  assets^  $200,000.     The  serip  di- 
T  id  end  was  forty  per  cent 

Star  [naurance  Company  (joint  stock)  organized  June,  1 857*  It  is  a  prudently 
mod  well  con  due  ted  company  ;  stock  held  and  managed  by  some  of  onr  oldest 
and  most  experienced  mertihanta  ;  also  safe  and  reliable.  Losaes  for  tbs  year, 
$20,000;  net  earned  premiums,  $R>,000;  capital  and  aMet^  now,  $S2A,7ll ; 
conducted  on  the  »tocK  syetem.  Itts  the  youngest  of  our  Insurance  Compamea. 
The  Union  Insurance  Company  (joint  stock  and  motuiil)  organized  in  April, 
1857,  with  a  capital  of  $200.000— total  oasefa  in  May,  1868»  $372,805.  Out  of 
the  first  ycar*»  busineia  a  scrip  dividend  of  forty  per  cent  was  declared  and 
tm  per  eent  on  the  capital  paid  tip.  The  losaes  for  the  year  were  only  $46^000^ 
•Ad  ibe  net  profits  $88,000. 
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The  Hope  ln*iirnne«  Company,  organized  on  tbe  joint  stoek  mode.  Tliis 
company  rmw  h&n^^  no  *Kjrip,  returning  fiftci»n  p«r  cent,  on  freniiunis  in  lieu 
thereof.  Doing  a  snug  business]  very  fortunate  in  ita  first  vear's  op eratioii«y 
mad  with  iti^  compeer,  the  Union,  attaining  high  credit^  with  inoreaaiug  biui- 
11600.     Capital  nnd  a«»ets,  |2D4,00O. 

The  following  ia  the  amount  of  capital  and  oaaeta  of  eiM^h  company  at  tht 
dose  of  the  working  year  of  ejtcb ; 

Lones  paid.       Capital  and  aaaeta. 

Crescent  Mutnal  Insurance  Company |81 5,561  1 1,628^ 603 

Horuc  Mutual  Insurance  Coppany. , 223,025  1,11S,402 

Merchant'!*  Mutual  Infturaoce  Company. . .     2W2.(510  1^11*0,638 

Louifliaufl  Mntuol , . .     STft/SSfi  672,608 

Sun  Mutual .., .     826,0'79  849,840 

Citijteni"  Mutual .,,..♦       71,206  290,660 

Union 46,386  872,806 

Hope ,.,        6,225  t94»O0O 

Star ,..       50.828  326.711 

New  Orleanii  Insyrance  Company^  original  capital  |200,0O0.  paid  sixty  per 
cent  dividends  the  last  year.  These  companies  fyrniftii  aeourity  to  any  extent 
agaiuet  Ioss^tb  of  every  tind,  with  all  the  required  opplianrca  to  aid  and  assist 
in  the  gigantic  commerce,  giving  protectiun  to  every  merchant,  every  owner 
of  a  dwellint^  housu  or  building  ;  giving  pmtectian  to  each  and  every  claaa  of 
citizens  engaged  in  any  of  the  manifold  eniploymenta  and  occupAtioat  which 
go  ta  make  up  a  mighty  city. 
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Vaiw  qfBtpQrU  and  thipmrntt  tf  Pofn^Uo 
Ih^JUoalum^  qf  M«  OozmmmmL  maing 

To  FoTolgn  Conntiifis :; — 
U\  qujirter  ending  Sept  «0,18S7..-  |7,288,15T 
Sd  quarUir  endhi|c  Dec  SI,  IS&T. ..  21,Ad6,66S 
Id  qttOltor  endlnif  Marrli  ill,  ISM.  89,868.171 
4th  quarter  ending  June  80t  IbM. .  29»  MS.  1B6 


fSS,270,iai 

ComparaUe*  «al«M  t^f  JSkporit  qf  Domegtic 

J^oehtc^ijbr  the  ytart  mdling  •/»«*  80,  ISfllJ, 

1854,  1855, 1856. 1S&7  OA<ll8fi& 

For  r«aread'g  Jnoe  80,  *&9,  toua,  |99,464,199 

^       "       June  BO, 'Mt  tutat,    88,978,609 

"       "      June  a<y. 'Ofi^  tcHal,    88,667,990 

<*       *'      Jane  KO,  'Od,  total,  110,  SM, 486 

*       "      June80,'3T,  total,  nfl,2«S,«16 

*•       "      Jime  80,  »as,  total,    88,870.181 

CbatpwaUrs  whts  qf  Sbsportt  of  Jkmt^sUe 

Iroduct  Ca  I'oreiffn  0»untrieajor  tiu  ^6ara 

9ndin{^  Juns  30,  /&r  tim  t^aor*. 

For  year  ending  June  SO,  1808. . ,  188,970, 134 

"       "         J  une  «0, 1S67. . . .    91, 514,  &S6 

"        "         Junea<),  1S56,.,,     aj,M7,&S3 

•*        "         Jane  m,  I  «.V^. ...     ftfl.  688,  W2 

^        «         Jutnja<»,  1854..,.     60,173.638 

»*       '<         June  80, 1858..,.    67,763,734 

Eui'oara. 
ImporU  of  Mtrchandht^  SuiUon  and  SptoU 

at  th*  Port  q/  Netc  f>rlmn»  /or  l/^s  FiMtti 

ymr  ending  Jufi4  &»,  1858. 

1857.  DaUable.     Free.  B|ieel«,Aa. 

July 671,»«7      »59,4a7       191,998 

August 680,869      141,304         flO,700 

ScpU'mbor...  1,107,U[S      414, 47t        104,  IDS 

Octuber 798,787      294,999        968,503 

NoTeniber  . . .  1 .  0H4  ,  7f »3      1 79, 906    9, 084, 346 
Deoember,.,      94i,<i74     402,888      824,688 


18Sa  Dutiable. 

Januafy......  1,844,928 

Febraiuy 1,181,876 

Marcli 1,084,106 

AprlL 577.9I6 

May. 867,468 

June... 611, 6»0 


Free.  Speele, 
974,718       888,888 


164.810 
118.888 

68,  MS 

107,881 

18,460 


10, 24T,  098  4, 818, 040    4. 520, 651 
lU,  947, 098 


178.780 
951.564 
484,455 

988,784 
788,074 


15.065,169 


CompanUkt€  Staiem&iU  q^  9alu*  e/  InmorCi 
tArouffh  the  Cualom-^ou§4f  iTev  OrladiM, 
/or thtilaoal  v«ar» mding on IA« 80IA  Jmn*^ 
1858, 1854^  1855, 1856, 1857  onH  1858. 

Year  and'g  Jane,  1658.  l§5t  1855, 

DntUble....  8.019,039  8,272,449  6,989,0(19 

Free. 4.979,959  8,676,673  4,297,170 

BM'n&ipee.  1,883,B39  2,^%^L38  1,687.4M 

18,654,118  14,402,750  12,928.806 
Tear  end 'g  Jane  1850.  1657.  1858. 

Dutiable ....  8, 990, 5*8  10, 417, 085  10. 247, 098 

Free 6,417,696    0,687,076    4,  SIS. 069 

Bp«i3.^bul']i  1,775,148    1,^27,039    4,520,851 

17, 188, 897  94«  969. 440  19, 686, 018 


EXCiLPlTULATION. 

Tolal  value  of  Imports  for  year  e 

Jane  80. 1858 819,586.018 

**                            1857 94,9S9,148 

•*                           1806 17,138.891 

*«                          1865 19,928.606 

"*                          1964, 14,4119,700 

"                         1808 18.654,118 
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4,— RECETFI^  AT  NEW  ORLEANS— COirPARATTYE  VALUE  FOR 

SEVERAL  YEARS. 

VALUs  or  pioDuoE  or  tii«  nfTEftioiu 

1857-58.  lSfifl-«T.  18«5-a«. 

Cotton.,, 188.127,840  |86,2f.6,W0  |70. 371,720 

Sugar 17,900,608  8.137,860  16,109,8»O 

Tobacco ,„., 18,628.327  11,973,646  8.072,77a 

Flour 7,078,216  9.034.179  8,4(j7.306 

Pork,. 6,769,180  6,859,287  6,584,506 

L»rA.,.. 4,606,630  4,262,958  8,381.278 

Lflftd 696,964  91.455  409,940 

Mokasea. 4,601,016  2,686,809  4,682,242 

Bacon. 6,666,488  6.772,241  4.670.363 

Corn , 1,904,211  2,688,287  8,020,031 

Whiakey 1,001,666  2.329,332  1,786,086 

Wheat 808,660  2,827,886  2,788,476 

fing 463,983  612,448  610,290 

,* 497,490  484,586  824, 28U 

Hemp 844 ,  67  6  890 ,  090  504 ,  640 

Bale  Rope 1,066,208  1,123,460  1,013,310 

Butter ;. , 880 , 275  S60. 560  396 ,066 

Hay 278,934  296,806  612,850 

Hidea..,. 809.522  679,411  455,298 

Coal 1,250,500  1,150,600  444,160 

Potatoes , 473,682  186,832  466,890 

Staves. 747.600  465.000  232,860 

Tallow , , .             27,160  28,950  82,266 

Feathere.. , .  _ 44.800  41,160  32,676 

Oati.,, 682,378  629.078  587,180 

Corn  MeaJ 8,600  4,^80  960 

Other  artioles. • 8, 808,416  9,667 ,967  8.888,412 


6.— EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  A^D  TOBACCO  FROM  NEW  ORLEAliS» 

Fob  THEKm  yea  us,  ooMMe^omG  SxnrsMsEa  1. 

F^rnn  the  New  Orleans  Prteu  Current 


ooTPoir — BAi: 


warraxB  ■iKunn, 


LlTeipool ,. 

Londoa « 

OtB^goir,  Qreuti%  Ac 

GbiruiL  F&lmouth,  be 

€ork,  BvLTiifll,  dfcc 

HaTf«.. 

BordeaaJL 

llaneUlM 

Nanta,  Celte,  and  Roii«il  — 

AmskTiliim , . , , 

Katt«rduju  and  Ohisut 

Bfcmi'm. .,,.,.,. 

AnlwiTp,  ite. 

J[aIubyrt,^,.« , 

Gottcubufg  and  Blockliotiii*, 


lS5T-8«. 
996. TIS 


Spain,  Oibrallaj,  ^fcc. 


hlezloo,  See. 

Genoa,  Trie«le,  4o. 

6u  Petersburg,  Ac .... 

Other  Foreign  porla 

New  York,. 

BOAtODn. 

t'rovideDce,  Khode  l«iaad . 

rhllAddplita........ 

BaJllmorc. 

I'urUiuouLtt 

OLhfiJT  ciMUtwlM  pant,. . . . , 
WMteni  atatM. 


11, Obi 

6,681 

«iA,6M 

8,261 
966 
6,T52 
9,»lt 
l,dl5 

10,T49 
8,4&4 
fi8,M 
5fi,»48 
21,616 

46,  an 

4S,5£T 

84,076 

1S&,6T0 

2,S88 

1.974 

6T0 


issa^T. 
m.iii 


18,flS0 
5,4»4 

e.soa 

247, 4£1 
S,88« 
2,588 

6,468 

6,7H$ 
66,835 

11,500 
19,fi»4 

68,5eo 
17,  m 

68,  »^ 
43,6d6 

1U,]8S 

4,m 

18,1179 
1.256 


94 


i^acww. 

061.541 

8,04J5 

S0,45d 
«2T,16a 
S,811 
8,81fl 
6.083 
7,S0T 
C,40O 

1^  147 
Sl,aj» 
90,167 
86,174 
1T,2U1 
7B,64T 
60,664 

61*810 

161,440 

2,8A4 

10,589 
8,  ITS 
l.MU 
l.fllS 


nOOtUKAHS  Tovaooo. 

18B7-68.  1^56-57.  ltt66-66. 
6,996  6,164  9,981 
7,841       6,179       4,600 


497 

106 

8,961 
6,tt08 

148 

218 
982 

8,844 

m 

1.D04 

66S 
1,T44 

14 

628 

10,667 

8,ias 

**660 
6.840 
8.741 

108 
16,416 

191 

4,  on 

888 
14,179 

8.468 

5,457 

4,47« 

7,108 
B,(»«8 

8,537 
i.«45 
1,446 

4,824 
7,176 

i;4oe 

"6Ti 

101 

648 
66 

m 

'  160 

"  W 

lit 

Total, 


1.469.71/T       1,616,991     1,796.098     73,915     60.181     G9»074 
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-e.-^lMTORTS  OF  WESTERN  PRODUCE  INTO  MOBILEL 
(jiFVom  the  Merehantt  Ejtchange  PtIccm  C%irt<nL) 


lB5?i, 


185T. 


Bag^ng. pieces  6,858 

Baggiiig'»Idditt ....,,,  .bttles  565 

Ropfl , ooilB  8 ,  030 

BacoD^  Bid«e,  BboaldeFe. .  .bdi  601 

Hams. , tierces  210 

Beef bblj  \m 

Coffee bags  8*600 

Cotton — ^AJabaina  and  Misiis- 

iippi bale*  10 ,  078 

Florida ..balei  ,.., 

LoQMUUia  and  Texas, 

bftlM .... 

Floor bbli  2  *425 

Alabama bbli  .... 

Com^ — ^A 1 II  \m  oi  a,  eh  ell  ed. . .  ska  S ,  850 

Alttbaumj  in  ears,  ,bbls  , . . , 

Westeru .sacka  1 ,  640 

Oati ......Backs  &,SiUO 

Hay bale*  4 ,  GttO 

Fodder, , .baJei  200 

Lard............ bbls  90 

Lftrd. .kegB  060 

Gfa«6i«i. boz«s  .... 

Butter kegs  1^8 

Candles, boxes  8,4»6 

Cement. .... . . bbls  1 ,  200 

lime — Alabama. bbi«  4 ,  *io0 

Northern bbl*  1 ,  aOO 

SU^es.. . , ..... .thouMnd  £0 

Molawes bbli  606 

Potatoes ........bbls  100 

Potatoes aka  .... 

Pork ......bbla  923 

Rice ....liercea  102 

Sugar hhdB  220 

Sugar, ,  -  .bbU  628 

gait sacka  16,221 

Wlikkey bbls  3 ,960 

Wheat. sacka  .... 

Bran sacks  4,720 

Leather ....rolls  .... 

Wool ...,.bale«i  .... 

OEony  Bags .bales  150 

Soap ...boxes  200 

Tobacco boxei  564 

Codish .....boxes  1 

Mackerel bbls  . « . . 

Piaster. bbls  980 

Lard  Oil bbls  .... 

(}oal — Alabama.  ..•.,..  .tons  None 

Foreign tons  450 

Pennsylvania tons  600 

Pig  Iroa tons  .... 


Beeeipts. 

Btoclit. 

Bceolpti. 

18,&68 

4,480 

16,424 

6,376 

.... 

« .  •  • 

87,607 

4,981 

86,286 

7,430 

274 

18,221 

8,037 

183 

8,782 

1.8:i7 

67 

1,226 

29,877 

6,385 

28,940 

628,049 

4,497 

48.4597 

9 

*  •  • « 

•••- 

472 

76,714 

1,192 

69,708 

2,788 

470 

2.846 

46,250 

800 

84,871 

86,450 

00 

1,900 

62,242 

4,51*4 

108,06^ 

44,912 

3,178 

27,2811 

23.7i'9 

1,068 

26,472 

1,111 

•  •  * » 

861 

2,828 

63 

2,094 

8,749 

856 

7.667 

15,^17 

3 

7,486 

6,501 

226 

2,627 

16,674 

1,940 

8,230 

12,090 

680 

4,919 

20,853 

WO 

20,891 

9,433 

.  • .  • 

• . . . 

885 

60 

m 

40.488 

237 

6.871 

80,779 

397 

16,76» 

1,879 

.... 

.... 

27,050 

397 

12,914 

2,088 

134 

2,440 

8,726 

216 

7,169 

6,5ut 

.... 

.... 

116,22? 

S2.631 

180,687 

26,679 

6,186 

29,  mi 

898 

SO 

1,964 

88.199 

•    a   .   ■ 

614 

-   *   •   • 

6d9 

•  ■   li  • 

• « •  • 

126 

.   .   .   • 

8,870 

•   *   »  . 

.... 

16,912 

.... 

- . « « 

2,928 

•   .  *   ■ 

« .  •  > 

6,287 

•   .  •  . 

. . . « 

8,489 

•   •  .   . 

4    «    .    * 

2,264 

*   ■  «  « 

«    .    •    « 

880 

.   *  •  * 

•    »    »    • 

1,760 

.... 

•    •    •    • 

2,447 

•    *   *    * 

•    .    ■   • 

411 

.... 

.    •    •    • 
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7.— COTTON  CROP  OF  SOUTH  ALABAMA  FOR  TWENTY-EIOIIT  YEAESL 


Yf»r&. 

Ig32... 

1883*.. 
18S4... 
1836*.. 
1836,.. 
1887... 
1838... 

less... 

1S40... 
1841... 
1842... 
1643... 
1S44... 


113,076 
125,mV5 
129.866 
149,513 
197,847 
237 » 690 
232,685 
809,807 


An.  Inc.  Ail.  Dec 

10,891   

12,530  

3p761  

20,147  

48,384  

89,743  

4.905 


77,122 

261,742  ,,..»..  58»065 

445,725  193,983 

817,642  .......  126,083 

318,315     678  , 

482,631  164,316  *..,... 

468,126  14,606 


Yean.         BkIm.  An.  Iqc  Aa.  Dea 

1845...  517,550  49.424 

1846...  421.669     9S,88l 

1847...  a22«616     69,ldS 

1848...  488.324  115,608     

1849...  617,846  79.522  ... 

1850...  850.296 167,549 

1861...  461,697  101,400  

1852...  649,772  98,075  

1853..,  546,514  .......  8.208 

1854...  638.110  8,404 

1855...  464.595  83.615 

1856...  659,788  205.143 

1867...  603,177  .......  156^,661 

1858...  522,843  19,666 


8.— OOMPARATITE  VIEW  OF  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  FROM  MOBILE, 

Foe  Foui  tzam,  oouMZitciitQ  Ist  SKPTCMOJUt. 

POETO.  185I-0&       ISfiM^L        1S95.M       1354^.96. 

LiTerpcHjl 263,812     196,866     840,812     213,616 

HuU. 4,774     

Qli«gow  And  Greenock 952        8,059 

Oowf«  &Qd  a  m&rket; 1,200        6,533 

Brifltol 


5,183 
5,695 


1.68S 


Total  to  Great  Britain 265.464    211,231     351.690    216,248 


Havre ...,.     89,887 

Roclielle;,  &c ....«..«.«.   ....... 

Marseilles  and  Dieppe  *..... 

Nantefl,  dc 


84,563  94,012  110.074 
132  804  1«016 
145         1,94^ 


Total  to  France,. 89,887       84,840      96|262     111.090 


Amater^aro  and  Rotterdam 1 ,  858        1 ,  470 


Antwerp, 

Hamburg,  Bremea,  and  St  Feterabnrg.     10,954 

Stockholui,  Gbent,  (itc 3,160 

Gibraltar  and  Barcelotia 2,800 

Havana,  &c 

Genoa,  Trieete,  &o 7,419 

Otber  Ports 


2,297 

10,735 

2,068 

1,225 


955         2,900 


9 ,  901 

10,779 

7,381 

5.017 


Total  to  other  foreign  porta. 


1,123 


2,089 
1,560 


3,050         1,939 
......         1,268 


31,681       18,918       37,083       18.973 


'N'ewYork 16,277  28,736  28,492  80.965 

Boston 26,438  47,412  66.307  26.95a 

ProFideiice 12.097  22,982  17,672  16.875 

Fbiladelphia 2,l<77  6.631  2,976  1,818 

Baltimore... 2,220  6,898  4,548  8.804 

New  Orleana...... 67,458  60,086  78.707  32,087 

Other  Porta... , 1,1^3 1,268 

Total  Coafitwiae 128,013  174,055  196,286  112,792 


GrandTotol 515,046     489,044     681,321     453,103 


i 
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EXCAPITULATTON. 

Qreiit  BritaiQ .*«.., 265,464  211,231  Sfil,690  215*248 

France - 89,887  B4,B40  96/262  111,0^0 

OtLor  Foreign  Porta. 31,681  18. SIS  87.083  13,978 

Total  Foreign 887,032  814,989  485,036  340,311 

Total  United  SUtea 128,013  174.055  196,286  112,793 

GranS  Total 615,046  489,044  681,821  468,108 


9.— BREADSTUFm— TRADE  OF  THE  mfTTED  STATES. 

TfiE  following  reyiew,  and  statistics  of  tbe  breadstulT's  trade  of  the  United 
8Ute3^  Are  tttkon  from  the  New  York  circiilur  of  Edwiird  Bill,  Broker: 

Tha  tables  below,  to  the  end  of  the  cereal  jear,  are  made  up  with  care,  and 
ihow  the  esctent  of  onr  export  buBiness  to  EngUnd  for  the  past  five  yearn  Tha 
only  important  change  in  the  Bour  market  for  the  fortnight  boa  been  that  of 
inactivity  and  dullness.  The  inspection  eonlinuea  aa  heretofore  notieed,  atid  a 
▼«ry  aoiMl  portion  only  of  State  flour  is  in  condition  to  be  properly  branded 
Aa  the  eea^oD  odvaDcea,  ^nd  the  new  wb eat  is  more  exteueiv^eiy  uaed  by  th« 
millers,  we  may  look  for  an  improvemetitj  until  that  period,  onr  market  for 
the  inferior  dc^eriptionii  must  remain  nnsettled,  Tlie  <^uotatioD»  be!ow  for 
State  aaper  and  extra  are  for  the  rejected  article,  the  initpeeted  selling  for 
$4  90  a  |5  for  superfine,  and  $5  40  a  |S  60  for  extra.  The  Enj^liah  market  con- 
tinoing  depresaed,  there  arc  but  few  orders  bore,  and  those  for  good  quality, 
and  at  ratea  considerably  helow  onr  preeent  quotations.  Onr  borne  trade  boy 
eauttoiuly  for  immediate  wanta,  and  the  closing  ratet  yeaterday  for  all  descrip- 
tions were  greatly  in  favor  of  the  buyer,  inferior  grades  seUiug  with  difficulty, 
and  at  irregular  prtci^s.  Shipping  brands  of  Ohio  and  other  good  Western  are 
leaa  plenty  and  more  inquired  for.  Southern  kinds  are  in  larger  receipt,  but 
with  a  moderate  deoiand  ore  less  firmly  held.  Regarding  the  crop  of  new 
wheat,  there  are  no  favorable  accounta  to  alter  my  former  statements  of  antici* 
pated  deflciencv;  and  the  yield  in  many  sections  is  lights  and  the  samples  al 
hand  of  new  Illinois  Spring  are  very  uii»atjsfaotory.  As  yet,  at  this  port,  wa 
hare  had  but  Limited  supplies,  and  those  the  city  millcra  hare  used.  Prieea 
have  receded  the  paat  week,  ctosing  heavily*  Rye  remains  unchanged  m  value. 
Indian  corn  for  borne  use  is  a  few  oenta  lower. 

Estport  of  Bttadttuf^  to  Ortat  Briiain  and  Ireland^  from  l»t  Septemh^f  1857. 

To  dale.  Ftoor.  WbeaL  Com. 

New  York September  l«t  761,855  5,484,819  1,709,107 

NewOrleans "            "*  282,149  610,251  815,184 

Philadelphia •«             '*  24,048  170,400  498,388 

Baltimore , *"            "  96,805  217,076  250,288 

Boston *♦            •'  8,667 8,920 

Other  porta **             "  64,411  128^597  8,920 

Total  from  September  1 , -/RoS^^O  6,6So,643  ^^U1^U% 

To  the  same  time,  1857 ...tCW     849,600  7,479.401  4,746,278 

1856 1,641,266  7. 906,406  6,781,161 

1866 175.206  824.427  6.679,188 

TO  Tm    OOHTIKCSCTt 

Flour,  bt>l«.  Wheat,  baih.  Com,  buah.  Sye,  bnib. 

From  New  York,  to  Sept  1st,  1868  126,186  287,963  10,818  18,100 

Other  ports  to  lost  dates ....   176,914  152,475  6.080           

Total  from  September  1,  1858  A  888 ,  100  890 ,438  1 6 ,  848  18,190 

"                    *'             1857^  483,344  2,875,653  642,590  216,162 

'*                    "             1856fl  748,408  2,610,079  282,088  1,975,478 

«•                    "             1865il       7,763  4,972  808,428  85,669 

1851..  791,028  1,904,693  90,656  318,882 
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10.— BANKING  CAPITAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
By  Feoent  offidnl  retumaj  it  appean  tbjit  tbe  Banking  capital  of  the  Uolt^ 
Si4t«fl  fltands  as  followa :  . 

1897.  166a. 

Number  of  banks....... Ii4ie  1,423 

Capital,,... 1370, 8»4, 686       $894,6*22.79^ 

lioaus 6S4,4fiO,887         58S,U6,2i2 

Specie.,    ..., 58^949,638  74,418, 8Jtft 

Biiiik  notes  on  band 28,124,fH>8  22,447,486 

Cireulalion.... , 214,778,822         185,982,049 

Deposits,. »30,851,822         186,982,049 

Tbe  circulation  of  th«  UDion^  as  afTecied  by  tbe  baukfl,  was  aa  follows: 

Clrculjtlfon.  Noiea  on  haod.  Kel 

1857 1214,778,822         28, 124.CHJ8         186,664,214 

1858 155,208,844         22,447.43tJ         132,7*0. SH>8 

Decrease $68,89»,800 

Tlie  net  circulation  of  the  Banks  is  now  $58,000,000  against  ^5,000,000  in 
1887.  Tbe  private  banking  eapitsl.  iwoinF  no  notefi,  h  eetimatetl  at  $140»O00,O0O, 
wliicb  BVelU  Ibe  banking  capital  of  tbe  Union  to  somewhat  over  |50U,UlX>,000. 

n.^-OUa  COMMERCE  WITH  CHINA. 
Tni  re<!ent  troattcs  made  witb  tbe  civiliKed  pow-era  by  Cblna,  may  be  ex* 
pected  to  lead  to  an  immeaacly  increased  trade  wilb  tbat  Euij>irG.  What  efifeci 
the  opening  of  a  market  to  400,000,000  people  will  lieive,  may  be  readily 
imaginmi  In  the  article  of  eolton  gooda  alone,  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
more  than  repay  the  large  annnal  balances  agamst  as  fur  teuii  and  silks. 


BomvfltJc  goodie       Foreign  goodie 


1821 $888,  fi86  |3, 902,025 

1681 ........   244,790  1,048,045 

1B41 715,822  485,494 

1851 2,165,945  329,342 

1868... 8,212,874  624,418 

1864 1,293,925  104,168 

1S67..... 2,019,900  2,376,230 


TotsL 
14,290,560 

i,2m>,8a5 

1,200^816 
2,485,287 
8,7S»),i»i>2 
1,S98,0S8 
4,396,130 


$8,11U951 
S, 088 » SOS 
8,096,889 

7,065,144 
10,673,710 
10,686,821 

8,356,982 


I 


The  rise  in  domestic  articles  sent  to  China  up  to  165S,  was  in  domestic  cot- 
&&  Of  the  13,212,674  8*>nt  in  that  ;y'ear,  |2, 801,031  was  in  whit©  cot tona. 
These  since  fell  off,  mostly  under  the  intiiience  of  pulitiual  difficulties  there. 
The  l(i]*ge  export*  of  foreign  merchandize  m  1837  oouttisted  of  ailver  and  gold, 
of  whicb  $2,074,465  was  sent  thither,  and  nearly  the  whole  amount  from  San 
Francisco.     Tbe  disturbed  state  of  Cbioa  has  to  a  eon  aide  table  extent  caused 

Ithe  hoarding  of  ^pv^rie,  the  disposition  to  eeU  produce  for  specie  as  much  aa 
posaiblo.  and  to  economise  the  purchases  of  goods.    The  exports  of  cotton  manu- 
factMrcs  for  some  years  to  China  were  aa  follows: 
W 
181 
lid 
181 
IBJ 
181 
I 


Printed. 

1851 

1862..... 

1S58 130,246 

1864. 79,106 

1856 73,620 

1866 107,108 

1657 131,816 


Colond. 

Others. 

11.894,418 

.... 

2,201.496 

...  4 

•2,801.031 

182 

^     880,675 

t,60S 

^     511,5a2 

8,819 

^     720,981 

10,680 

f  955,768 

6,486 
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Tlio  importi  <if  \^tk  into  tbe  United  SUtea  fmm  China  as  given  in  the  OMnc»e 
Oflieiftl  Report  for  1857  and  1858,  were:  (those  for  1S68  are  from  JuJy  1, 18&7, 
to  April  \%  urn.) 


1«IT. 
Boaeliong. ...... .Ibi.  l,98i,98« 

Cap«>r — , ,..— 

Fouchnntf ,        65t90ll 

Ootong.. 6»!M6»K» 

Jlowarj  Ti'kat!,.....       13, 800 
Oraa««  P«koe 80,000 


Total 8,n«»m      u,489,es4 


1$69. 

S4  Til 
8,208!  SOT 


44S,442 


Twankay... 

SklB 


OIKXTC. 

185L  1888. 

tb«.    1,0T7,TA5  D03,S4S 

HvaonSldB ay&.(»40  8^,&91 

Hywo l,2!iR,2TT  ftOft,W« 

Y«>iiiiffHy»on.,.,..  ll»6<KJ,eT8  B,840»W« 

Gunpowder 1,(WT,881  1,9*4,  «09 

Toiai i7,«Tg,aaa  lajw^ew 

T»tal.-Oreen,  Blaek  35. 556, 488  S6, 19«,  SM 


Tb«ii<0  amotiftts  are  generally  larger  than  thoae  given  in  tlie  ri'tiirna  of  our 
own  Onstom* house,  woidi  makea  Mr.  Kettle,  the  able  editor  of  the  United 
States  EcononiUt  renmrk,  and  we  commend  what  he  Mys,  to  the  attention  of 
Senator  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  who  difltnisU  the  ceni^UB,  and  regard^ 
infallible  the  Treasury  Report*: 

HTbeqnnntitSea,  asesqported  from  China,  are  correct^ — they  are  known  to  and 
can  be  veriiied  by  the  owners,  while  the  figures  as  g:iven  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are,  iiiKi  ftlwivys  ha^e  been,  incorrect,  Tlie  caui"e  of  the  ineorreetness 
remains  to  be  discaverod,  atnl  it  t*  to  be  observed  thnt  if  all  tbo  returns  of  the 
Government  ate  liable  to  the  &(ume  discrepancy,  there  ia  no  wonder  ihiit  the 
otfioi&l  estimates  vary  from  year  to  year.  There  is  no  doubt  but  tbat  the  oiSBceji 
are  sometimeft  filled  witb  very  incompetent  persons,  and  too  much  neglect  by 
far  is  practiei^fl  by  heuds  of  depurtnierits  in  examiniivg  into  tbe  manner  in  wHcfc 
the  duties  of  j^ubordioatee  arc  tilled.  It  mny  be  said  that  the  teaii  not  payinu^ 
datiea,  tbe  terror  le  not  esaentinl,  but  we  have  reaeon  to  know  thnt  the  returns 
of  gooda  which  do  pay  duties  aru  not  more  occiirate." 
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1,— HEALTH  OP  ^TOROES. 

Lf  a  recent  number  of  the  Cotton  Planter  and  S<»il  of  the  Southweal  we  find 
the  following  letter  upon  a  suljject  which  has  be«n  frequently  discuased  by  da 
through  the  pages  of  the  Review : 

1  propose  tfi  offer  a  few  practical  ol^servations  on  tbe  above  subject,  and  it 
is  one  to  wbicb,  1  fear,  many  planters  and  managers  are  wont  to  bestow  toa 
little  attention.  I  am  persuaded  that  they  can  do  much  to  promote  the  health 
f>t  their  negroes  by  timely  eare  and  attention,  and  thus  avoid,  in  aome  meaanre, 
what  I  have  often  heard  tbem  say  gives  tbem  the  greatest  trouble  in  the 
roanagement  of  their  plaoUtiona,  nBmel)%  (ft^  tiekneM  amongtt  the  neprcea. 

Their  food  should  he  sound,  of  eutlicient  quantity,  well  cooked,  and  served 
at  regular  intervals.  It  is  better,  aa  a  general  rule,  to  have  it  cooked  for  tbem 
than  to  give  them  their  allowances  to  be  cooked  by  themselves,  as  is  frequently 
done.  1  am  aware  that  tliey  prefer  to  cook  for  themselves,  but  there  are 
always  some  negroes  on  every  place  who  are  too  carele^ts  and  indolent  to  cook 
their  food  in  a  proper  manner,  consequently  they  eat  it  but  imperf^'etly  cooked, 
if  not  entirely  raw.  Witb  tbeir  meat  and  l^read  they  should  have  vegetaUea 
of  flome  kind,  at  lea^t  thrfe  time*  a  week,  and  where  it  is  practicable^  it  wer« 
better  that  they  have  them  daily* 

The  next  thing  in  impoi-tance  ia  the  water  which  they  drink»  The  purest 
Bnd  best  is  cittern  miter.  I  will  here  state,  as  the  result  of  ri»y  experience  and 
observation  as  a  physician  in  the  lowdands  of  LoiiiAiana  during  the  Cholera 
epidemics  of  1849  and  IS^O,  that  those  places  un  which  cistern  water  alone 
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WAA  of^Dd,  were  ni?arlj  exempt  from  that  drcftdful  disoaae.  The  few  eaies  that 
did  occnr  on  thogie  pWei  yrere  attributable  to  some  imprudence  in  eaiing,  or  to 
th«  drinking  of  unwhol€l^o^ae  water.  On  one  plaiitntion,  where  the  disease 
made  fearful  haToe,  until  the  iieg;roea  were  removed  to  the  woods  aod  given  ct^ 
itm  tcater,  it  was  aseertatned  that  it  was  their  cuitom  to  make  u»e  of  ttagnaot 
water  from  a  lagoon  near  the  cjuarter.  Spring:  and  well-water,  ^o  much  uaed 
in  many  parts  of  the  Southern  nnd  Western  States,  contains  eafu  which  arc 
unwholesome,  and  in  eorne  instaticea  positively  deleterious.  The  water  of  the 
Miaiisaippi  river^  when  filtered  or  aetiled,  is  better  than  thh^  but  not  so  good 
aa  ci9tern  imter.  The  co«t  of  cisteroa  prevent*  many  planters  from  having 
them;  but  they  would  be  doubly  remunerated  for  building  tlieni,  in  that 
gl'eateat  of  bleaaings,  health,  Negroes  general ly  drink  too  much  water  when 
they  are  in  the  field  at  work ;  thiathey  ehouhl  not  be  allowed  to  do,  and  more 
eapeclally  when  much  heated. 

Every  one  who  has  seen  mueh  of  the  negro  knows  how  euseeptible  he  is  to 
the  effet'tii  of  eold  and  atmoephcric  Ticiseitudee*  The  flii^kness  and  mortality 
from  the  winter  diseases,  Pleurisy  and  rneumonia,  are  distreseing,  besides 
being  the  cause  of  a  aeriona  losa  to  the  planters.  Being  impossible  to  earry  on 
the  work  of  a  plantation  without  some  degree  of  exposure  of  the  hands  to  the 
rains  and  cohta  in  the  winter,  it  beeomea  a  matter  of  much  importance  that 
their  dotfting  be  particularly  attended  to  at  this  season.  Besides,  the  heavy 
linser  clothing,  the  hats  and  shoes  given  them,  I  would  recommend  that  cacL 
ehould  wear  a  Jtanrul  vnder-thirt.  The  bent'li<;ial  effect*  from  wearing  this 
garment  are  ver^  great,  and  have  been  verified  in  many  iiifitauces  wlthia  my 
knowltjdge,  hut  in  none  more  strongly  than  on  a  certain  plantation  in  this 
county*  where  the  hands  are  very  uuieti  exposed,  being  obliged  to  travel  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles  from  their  quarters  to  get  to  a  part  of  their  work. 
The  past  has  been  a  very  wet  winter*  They  were  often  out  in  the  cold  raioa 
and  mud,  jet  they  seemed  to  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  the  exposure;  as 
there  was  no  case  of  sickness  amongst  them;  nor  has  there  been  a  case  of 
Pneumonia  on  the  place  in  many  years.  I  oseribe  their  exemption  from  diseaae, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  wearing  of  flannel  ahirts^  They  ahould  1>6  put  on 
as  eooQ  aa  the  eold  weather  begins  in  the  fall,  and  worn  till  tlie  warm  weather 
in  fpnng-  When  one  is  inclined  to  be  sickly,  besides  the  ahirt,  give  him 
dr4nt^r»  of  the  same  materinL  The  importance  of  giving  their  negroes  Jfannel 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  plantera. 

In  the  summer,  negroes  ehootd  be  made  to  wear  data  to  protect  their  headi 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  tltis  h  very  important  with  anacclimated  negroes, 
who  are  more  apt  to  be  sun-etruek. 

Their  houses  should  be  good*  their  beds  comfortahle,  with  a  plenty  of  com- 
lorta  and  blnnketa  for  the  eold  nicrhts  of  winter,  A  negro  Is  imfit  for  a  ^ood 
day'i  work  if  he  haa  passed  a  larj?e  portion  of  the  previous  night  without  aloepw 
Their  houses,  as  well  as  the  quarter  lot  should  be  kept  free  frtJin  all  filth.  Thia 
matter  will  demand  the  frequent  attention  of  the  owner^  or  njanager,  aa  the 
negro  is  proverbially  filthy  in  his  mode  of  living. 

The  fre#  and  unrestrained  use  of  whiskey  and  tobacco  by  necrroea  is  highly 
injurious  to  them,  though  they  have  nn  innate  desire  for  both.  It  ia  better 
not  to  albw  them  to  have  the  former  at  all,  except  as  a  medicine,  and  the  lat- 
ter only  in  small  quanti^tiea  and  at  regular  intervals.  Wheu  siek  they  require 
constant  care  and  attention,  and  it  is  very  important  to  prevent  them  from  in- 
dulging tlieir  appetites  for  food,  as  they  will  frequently  do  if  not  held  in  re- 
fttraiutw  Tlaey  snould  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  houses,  but  be  placed 
in  the  hospital  aa  soon  as  taken  sick.  Here  they  can  be  attended  to  with  much 
less  inconvenience,  and  their  chances  for  recovery  are  greater  than  when  left 
at  their  own  houses.  Calomel  (an  excellent  remedy  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
knows  ita  proper  use)  is  in  very  many  cases  injurious  to  siek  negroes^  given  as 
It  is  so  indi4cnminately«  I  am  persuaded  that  many  coses  of  fever  can  be  cured 
without  it. 

If  yon  deem  the  above  practical  remarks  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  popular 
and  useful  magazine,  they  are  at  your  service. 

Yours^  EAtpn  BtTTmFiXLSb 

Near  I^atcb^zi,  MUl^  1858. 
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2.-^UNrTED  STATES  COTTON  CROP,  PAST  AND  PH1?BENT. 
For  the  Annexed  valuablo  summary  we  arc  indebted  to  the  New  York  Price* 
Current,  the  bighest  authority  on  commercial  statiatics: 


OBOP  or— 

tS57-^ balei..  8,119,9^9 

laW^ftl... fi,»88,&10 

i9Q5-fi6 ii,m:,u& 

18M^65.« S,MT,83^^ 

1958^ a,»80,02I 

195»-*8 a,ft«B.a&^ 

1961-M , »»(I1B,08fl 

IBSO^l ft,8B6,toT 

1&I0-M.. S.096,70fi 

1SA8-«i fi,m,Ot€ 


COMTAEATITE  8TATCM118T   OF   GROWTH. 

J  «4T-tS baiea . .  2,  MT,  fi34 

lSt^-4T 1J7^,661 

H^-Mfl i^lOO^MT 

1^44  4A.... S,aM,5C6 

1S43-44 8,080.408 

1*42-43 «,«T8,ST6 

l*!41-43.... .  I,i68«074 

1I»4U»I1... 1,084,045 

i98»-4o .,  a,m,Baj 

1,JW0,C« 


1SST-aa balei..  1,601,407 

1986-ST 1,495,980 

188B-8«.... 1,800, 7«8 

1684r^..,. ....,.,,  1,8M,898 

ISSS-M. 1,906,804 

lS3»-a8.., 1,010,488 

1881-Ji8.. 8eT,4n 

1680^ 1,Q66,$48 

ie«0-8O 0T«,84a 

188»-aS , 8BT,T44 


Ciu>p  OF  Sea  Ialand  Cottox. — ^The  crop  of  tliia  itaple  the  nnat  year  (included 
io  the  general  itat^ment)  w&s  as  foUowa:  Florida,  2 A.. fl 85  bulea;  Geor^a,  8,240 
halet ;  and  South  Carolina,  16,fi&t».  Tutnl  50,4t>4  bales,  ftgiujist4&,314  laat  year, 
and  44,512  the  year  before. 


EXroBT  TO   FOSJIOIf  POBTB,  FIIOM  &EPTKMBZE  1,  1857,  TO  AUGUST  31,  1858. 

„„„  To  Great  To         To  NorUi      Other 

"°"^  Britain.       Franca,     of  Eorope,  F*n  Porta. 

K«wOrleuis.. ba!e8.   1,016,7115  236,596  116,304  1*25,454  1,496,070 


ToUL 


Mobile ^ 265,461 

Texas S3, 983 

Florida .,,...  2S,771 

Savannah  » ,,  Ufl,84fl 

Charleston , 19i,261 

Vii^nia  and  North  Carolina  495 

Baltimore , 1 64 

Pbiladelphta 995 

New  York 110,721 

Bo«ton 14,110 


89,887 
1,689 

"7\m 

85,503 


21,462 
14,716 

7  ,'680 
83,126 


10,219 


8,800 
38,524 


12,961 


20,308 
1,649 


3,841 
4 


387,032 

50 » 338 

25,771 

167,702 

299,404 

495 

164 

995 

147,821 

16,663 


GrandTotal 1,809,966  884,002  215,145  181,842  2,590,455 

Totallaatycar 1,428,870  413,367  246,798  164,632  2,252,657 

DeoresM. 

Increase 


29,355     30,653. 

881,096  ,,, 16.710 


337,798 


CONSUMPTION. 

Total  crop  of  the  United  Statea,  aa  before  etnted balea.  3,113,962 

^dtZ-^-Stooks  on  hitnrl  at  eomraencement  of  the  year,  IsiSept,  1857 : 

III  the  Southern  portft. , 23,680 

In  the  Northern  porta. 25,678—    49,258 


&I&ke«  a  supply  of. 

Ihdvet  therefrtmt — 

The  export  to  foreign  porta 2,590,455 


3»163,220 


Lete,  foreign  included. 

Stocks  on  hand,  1st  September,  1858: 

In  the  Southern  ports 

In  the  Northern  ports 

Burnt  at  New  York,  Apalachicola  and 

Galveston. 

Burnt  and  manufac tared  at  Mobile  and 

Clmrleston , 

ifaiiufactured  In  Virginia, , 


723-2,589.732 

57,604 
45,322—  102,926 

711 

2,678 
16,088—     18,877 


2,711,085 


Taken  for  home  tise  north  of  Yirgioia. bales .     452 ,  185 

Taken  ibr  home  aae  in  Yirginift  and  south  and  west  of  Virginia    1 43 ,  377 

Total  coneomed  in  the  Unltod  SUiea,  (blading  bamt,)  1867-8    595 , 562 


Korili  of  Va.  Elsewhere  Tot*l, 

185«-6T .Imlea.  ««5J18    154. gIS    819,086 

18M-M...,. <m,02T    lHT,7ia    Tittjm 

tBCrtr^ ^TlJlT    13.^,295    7(»;,4I2 

lSa«^M «»2,S**4    1U,W3    7a7,2!JQ 

l9&a-63 «l&t1,3U3    153,5ia3    6tK3,725 


North  of  V«.  Elucwhere.  Toui. 
1851-<M...„,hAie«.  5^S,S'22    111,9^1    6^,«<I8 

1850^1 a«;<fi,42»      9!>,lS5    4S&,e]4 

1H49-A0 476.484    187.012    918,496 

i>m-A>it £Hn,i4»  ms,M«  e49,4fl6 

IWT-AS &23,6S3      92,15ft    Wa,044 


We  give  b(*low  oyr  iigaal  table  of  the  fttnonnt  of  cotton  eonsuraed  the  pftst 
year  in  Ihe  Staii*s  aootli  and  we«tof  Virginia,  and  not  included  ia  the  recetpr? 
at  the  ports.     Tliu»; 


1868.         1857.  ISM.       1S56. 

North  Comiinft,  bole^.  26,000  25,000  22,000  18.6^10 

South  Carolina 18,000  17,000  15,000  1 0,500 

Georgia 24,000  23,000  26,000  20,500 

Alabnina 8,000       6,000  ti.500     6,ft00 

Tennessee, 10,000      9,000  7,000  4,W0 

On  Ih <f  Ohio,  Ac . . .  „ .  8»,000  88,000  42.000  2fi,0{iij 


1S&4.        1^50.       Ii>S^ 

20,000  20,000  16,000 

12,000  10.000  10,000 

23.000  20.0<v0  22,000 
6,000     5  MO     5,000 

6,000   6,000   *r,ooo 

88,000  30.000  lft,000 


Total  to  Sep,  1,  bales.  125,000  117,000  117,5<jK)  H6,000  10^.000  t»0,O00  75,000 

To  whioli,  if  we  ndd  (for  the  past  year)  the  stoclcA  in  t!ic  interior  towns^  1st 
instant,  (say  0,000  bale:*,)  tho  quantity  now  detained  tn  the  interior,  (say  5,000 
bales,)  and  that  luat  on  lU  way  to  market  the  paat  year,  to  the  erop  as  given 
abovt>,  rt^t  fivt'd  at  tbts  shipping  porta,  IfiiO  aj^grcf^te  will  show,  as  near  a*  may 
be,  the  amonnt  rtnsed  in  mv  t'nited  Stiitca  tfie  pa«t  »e&»on — say,  in  round  Dnm* 
bers,  3,247,0(K)  Ijiiles,  {ufti?r  dedueting  8,000  balea  new  crop,)  received  this  year 
to  1st  iu{»tnnt,  against 

l^r.^bftlos.  a.oU.DOQ  I  I'^.^httlea.  8,!S6,0001  Ifi68.ba1ei.  D.aflO.mwl  t?51. bales.  S,4AO,00<» 
186d 3,tttta,lN>u  I ISW 8,m>0,U0O|  lS6a.. «,10n,mn}|  tsso. ,*....  2,3ia,o«» 

TJte  quantity  of  H<^tc  eottun  received  at  the  abippitig  porta  to  lat  September 
..bale*. 


B,OSl 
100 


1SS6. 
lS5i. 
1B6S. 


..hale*,  ^.mVf  lB6i hatef.  6,1391 1^9 XmUm.      675 

„♦.♦»..    1,S.W   1861 a.too  h&4a... «,0W 

6,716   1850...........     «aa|  1&4T..... l,lil 


k 


1868 
IdOT 
1866 

It  may  Im  w<*ll  to  observe,  that  the  preceding  Htatement  of  the  crop  is  that 
of  the  Lnited  Stuto!^,  ««  a  le/io/if,  and  doei  not  purport  to  give  the  orops  of  the 
State?,  though  the  fihipmenta,  stot'ks,  &c.,  are  neoe^^iftrily  arranpod  under  the 
difTcrent  loading  shfi>pmg  porta  or  State?,  as  the  case  may  he  Thus,  the  crop 
of  Texas,  as  givt^n  above,  i»  that  shipped  6y  sea  onlj^ — ^aay  two-fifths  only  of  the 
whole,  the  remainder  going  by  way  of  Red  Kiver  to  New  Orieaua,  and  is  count- 
ed ther«. 

3._WHEAT  CROPS  OF  TlIE  UNITED  STATE3. 

It  ia  to  be  regretted,  says  the  United  States  Economist,  that  there  are  no  ae* 
eurate  mfdna  of  ^stirnflling:  the  wheat  crop  than  the  few  data  derived  from  the 
eensuB  of  1840  and  1850,  the  annual  receipt*  at  certain  localities  of  trade,  and 
the  annual  exports  of  the  country,  with  the  pricea,  as  reported.  These  are  the 
only  meanti  that  exiet,  and  when  individuals  have  the  etfrontery  to  {estimate  the 
quanlity  of  an  uuharvested  crop  on  the  strength  of  a  railroad  ride  through  a 
portion  of  tho  country,  it  affords  far  grenter  evidence  of  their  own  stock  of  im* 
pudence  and  ignorance,  than  of  the  anioimt  of  grain.  Ttie  mo$t  accurate  mode 
of  approximating  the  grain  supply  is  to  follow  the  nclual  exports  and  prices  for 


ft  series  of  yeara,  assuming  the  census  reports  m  a  basi: 

^^Ht                                     Populatloa.  When  I  crop^,  per  ht  ud, 

^^^P^  buahelfl,  bMiBhcLi. 

^^  1840 I7»060,663  84,827,272  6 

I  I860**.. 23,207,723  104,799,230  4| 

K  Fa 

^K  f  o] 


These  were  as  folliows : 


Whi'sl  ex* 
pf>ru'd, 
bufthds. 

11,198,866 
8,<56e,eS2 


Export 
vain*-. 


1 


06 
02 


In  the  year  1847  the  United  State*  wheat  crop  was  estimated  as  a  large  ooe^ 
and  that  year  was  known  iis  the  "*  famine  yenr"  abroad.  The  Commissioners  of 
Fatciita  made,  in  that  year,  from  the  best  authorities  at  their  cotoniaad,  the 
following  estimate  la  relation  to  the  wheat  crop: 
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Crop  of  1847 ,ba»lieU. »  114,245,600 

Seed ...,» 11,424,550 

Siirplti^ 1 02 ,  820 .  050 

CofiitiQiption — 3  bufthda  per  head fi2,23»,200 

Dispoaable  for  ejcjiort , 40,681 ,750 

We  nwiy  t4ke  the  Mrtnjil  exports  utid  values  for  a  series  of  yeara  as  follows, 
showing  the  ceosuscrop  of  1850,  the  numb«r  of  bubheb  actually  izi^porled,  and 
the  export  price  in  each  jrear  since: 

Prtce  la 

Bn«bcl9  Kngliad. 

Crop.  expork'd.  Trices,  A.    d. 

1S49 ,    ,..  12,809,972  |1  Od  40  0 

16fi0 104,739,230  8,058,982  1  OS  40  0 

1851 114,000,000  I3,918,4l*i*  95  88  0 

1852 114,000,000  18.680.fl8G  79  41  0 

1858 126,000,000  18.958,G>»3  105  45  0 

1864 in, 846,116  27.04)0,000  1  80  80  0 

1856 186,855,0(H>  C,821,5K4  1   <S«  76  0 

l%oi\ 144,622,U(J0  26,708,013  173  70  0 

1957... 144, 670,000  83.l30,5:m  1   60  68  0 

1868 80,210,000  112  44  0 

It  i*  to  bo  observed  that  the  estimnte  of  114,245,500  busheli  by  the  PAteni 
Eeport  of  1847,  left  40,581,750^  buflbeb  for  export,  allowing  no  more  than  tbiHse 
bushels  per  head  for  cousumptiou.  The  export  was  really  20,312,431  bushek, 
cAueing  freights  to  rise  to  f  2  per  barrel  for  flour,  and  the  price  in  New  York 
from  f4  44  U)  $9  50  pi^r  harrel,  and  the  price  did  oot  retyru  to  its  old  level  un^l 
1852.  It  follows  that  the  crop  was  not  so  large  as  eatiiiiatfd,  or  that  the  eon- 
sumption  wa*  niueh  greuter.  The  censua  gave  the  crop  of  1850  at  104,799,280 
btidheli.  aud  the  population  23,257,720.    The  result  would  have  been  as  follows; 

Crop,  1850 , bushels. .   104,799,230 

Seed ...*..,*. 10,479,923 

04,319,307 
Export 13,948,499 

For  consumption 80,370,808 

This  would  give  three  and  a  half  bnshek  per  bead.  The  export  of  1851,  the 
yeor  etjdin^  in  Juno,  was,  of  course,  the  product  of  1860.  Now,  it  appeara 
above,  that  with  aeropof  104*799,230  bushels,  of  which  13,948,499  was  exported, 
^Ihe  price  fi?ll  elig^htly;  the  supply  was  exeessive,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
but  nearly  an  average,  allowing  three  and  ft  half  bushels  per  head  for  conauinp- 
tion.  Having  assumed  three  and  a  half  buahels  per  head  as  the  average  con- 
auniption,  the  quantity  ejcported  and  the  price  funu  tlie  best  of  the  extent  of 
the  crop.  In  1854,  the  price  abroad  was  very  high,  and  this  drew  out  larger 
quantitiea  of  wheat  than  were  ever  before  exported  from  this  country.  *rhe 
quantity  rose  to  27.0O0,0tHl  bushcK  but  that  that  qoantity  exhausted  t  lie  stocks 
19  evident  from  the  high  price  which  ruled  here,  and  those  prices  were  accom- 
panied by  the  failure  of  the  crop  of  1854,  which  left  but  6,821,584  bt>*hels  for 
export,  althouf^b  fanune  prices  were  bid  for  it  Those  pricea  evidently  stimu- 
lated production,  since  the  export  the  three  succeeding  years  has  averaged 
nearly  30,000,000  bushel*  per  annum,  with  falling  prices.  'The  crop  now  being 
bftrveated  is  represented  as  damaged,  but  the  breadth  of  land  sowed  muathave 
been  very  large,  as  compared  with  I860,  einco  we  tind  that  the  export  of 
80,OW,O06  bushels  annually  does  not  sustain  prices.  The  crop  of  1854  waa,  as 
we  have  »een,  exhausted  l>y  the  export  of  6,821,584  bushels  at  famine  prices. 
There  could  have  been  no  old  grain  then  left  in  the  country*  Since  then  wo 
have  had  three  crops— 185 5-*5ft-'57.     Of  those  crops  89,048,GU9  bushels  have 
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been  «3cp-grted,  and  prices  now  are  lower  than  for  many  years  before  ftt  thii 
fleasoD,  but  ttic  quantity  of  old  grain  in  tbe  country  ia  said  to  ha  large^  owing  to 
tbe  refusal  of  farmers  to  eell  at  the  low  rates  wbicli  followed  the  panic.  To 
allow  of  ir», 000,000  bwBbels  an  hand,  the  crop  of  1857  should  bave  been  1GO,04jO,CM>0 
buahek  T\ig  crap  of  1353  may  then  atand  thua^  allowing  it  to  be  20,000,000 
Inuliela  short  of  1857 : 

Graia  on  hand — eatimaUd ,. .....,•.  ...buahela..     16»000,000 

Crop  of  1853  coming  in 140,000,000 

Supply 156.000. 000 

Seed. , , .buaheU. .     16 ,000,000 

Conjuujption 106,000»000 

120.000,000 


Exoeufor  export. buihela..     8ft, 000, 000 

The  consumption  is  tal^en  at  three  and  a  Imlf  bushcia  for  thirty  million  of 
people.  Thia  «[Ufintit?  for  export  is  larger  than  was  ever  needed,  and  t:rop«&r6 
now  good  abroad,  witli  little  ehaoce  of  a  large  demand.  Tliree  years  dnee,  in 
relation  to  the  harvest,  we  remarked  aa  folio wi^; 

If  we  now  take  the  crop  of  1855,  now  beJng  harvested,  at  135,000,000 
bushelfl,  which  ia  a  large  estimate,  the  result  wurka  tbus : 

Crop .....,,♦ ..bn«bel3.,   185>00O»OOO 

Seed 13,500,000 

Amiable , 121,500,000 

ConaumpUon — 8|  buahels. , , , , 94,G'70,865 


For  export 26,921,<H5 

England  imported  all  she  could  get  in  1854,  and  the  whole  supply  down  to 
the  present  moment  haa  not  redtieed  the  figure  below  a  famine  price.  It  ia  to 
be  obtorved  that  England,  in  1853,  took  lees  than  balf  tbo  exports  from  the 
United  iStftte*.  and  her  crop  of  1854  waa  large,  added  to  which  26,44Sjfl28  busbela 
imported  did  not  rednee  the  ratea.  If  now  the  United  Statea  should  have 
27,000,000  baahela  to  spare,  there  eeems  to  be  a  customer  for  tbe  whole  of  iU 

As  seen  above,  the  actual  export  for  1S55  proved  to  be  25,708,813  bushel^ 
aemetbtng  less  thnn  our  estimate,  but  at  an  advanced  price.  There  waa  a 
•■  cuatomer"  for  more  than  we  bad  to  spare.  The  ex  porta  of  1 857  from  the  crop 
of  I3ai>  were  the  largest  ever  made.  The  reverse  is  now  the  caee^  and  wim 
cropg  grown  up  and  extended  in  a  aenes  of  high  price  years,  the  market  seema 
to  be  wanLing-  The  freights  are  low,  however,  and  the  ability  of  the  United 
Stiitea  to  undersell  other  countries  may  be  tested  this  year. 


4.— FARMING  ON  THE  GULF  UF  MEXICO. 

TuE  editor  of  the  Sea-Coast  Democrat  gives  the  following  very  interesting 
account  of  a  visit  paid  by  bitn  to  the  farm  of  a  gentleman  well  known  in  th« 
Southwest.     We  extract  it  in  order  to  excite  emulation  in  so  good  a  field  : 

A  few  days  ago  we  had  the  pdeasure  of  looking  over  the  aeashore  farm  of 
Col.  J,  F.  tf.  Claiborne,  of  Ilancoek,  two  milea  west  of  Brea«lweil  P.  C,  Bay 
St.  Louie.  It  connists  of  some  four  hundred  acre^,  chiefly  in  pasture.  The  por- 
tion in  cultivation  baa  been  under  tillage  for  tbe  past  twenty  years,  and  when 
Ita  preaent  owner  purchased  it  last  spring  a  year  ago^  was  considered  eicbau^ted. 
It  may  be  classed  as  pine  land,  with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  black  oak, 
bay  and  other  hard  wood ;  soil  light,  with  aomelhing  of  a  substratum  of  clay. 
It  IS  now  planted  in  corn,  pesa^  pumpkins,  rice,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  Chiaeae 
Bugar»eauc,  and  the  pindar  or  ground  nut. 
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Col.  C.  bai  beeD  in  poflaesi>lon  of  thij;  farm  too  sliort  a  time  to  oceuTnuliite 
manurce,  an<i  tbioks  toat  gyano  h  too  high  t*>  paj,  nor  ia  he  sntiefied  of  it« 
efficacy  oo  our  ^aiidj  and  orouthy  »oiK  He  hm  limed  hia  fitld^  freely  where- 
ever  he  could  find  vegetable  matter  enough  to  render  Ihe  ipph'ention  of  lime 
safe;  but  hk  chief  reliance  has  been  on  tieep,  very  deep  plowing  in  tlio  first 
instance,  and  afterwards  on  the  euttivator  and  hnrruw.  We  must  uot  omit  io 
Bay  that  his  first  step  was  to  thoroughly  drain  his  landa.  Hia  corn  (the  Pea- 
body  and  Wyaudott)  will  average  three  large  ears  to  the  stalk,  and  on  many  we 
counted  five  an^l  tiK,  on  &ome  aeveD  and  eight  eare,  fully  j^raincd  and  now  laid 
by*  Ho  plants  tbe  Chineae  sorgho  exclusively  for  fodder  and  for  feeding  green 
to  hh  horses,  hogs  and  ndlch  cowa.  It  growa  moet  luxuriantly,  eorapletely  ahad* 
ing  the  ground.  It  has  already  been  cut  once,  yielding  a  heavy  »u|>ply  of  fod- 
der now  gafely  housed  for  winter,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  knife  again  in  about 
three  weeka*  and  then  again  before  froat. 

CoL  C.  likewise  eowa,  extensively,  the  Rescue  Graaa^  originated  by  Mr. 
Iveraon,  of  Georgia.  For  winter  pftJiture  for  aheep^  calves  and  colts,  and  an 
emfly  luppty  of  spring  hay.  Col.  Claiborne  cooflidera  it  invaluable. 

Of  Irish  potatoes  be  haa  dug  this  year  at  the  rote  of  one  huiidrtd  and  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  II is  sweet  potatoes  are  laid  by,  and  he  eetimatea  a  yield 
of  two  hundred  aud  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Ife  has  on  hand  now  at  Laurel 
Wood  Plantation,  over  eix  hundred  busheJs  of  lost  year's  growth,  as  sound  as 
the  day  they  were  taken  up.  Of  these,  we  saw  some  noble  tpecLmenB.  Hia 
crop  last  year  was  over  two  thousand  bushels.  He  plants  several  acres  in 
Ruta  Bftga,  of  dllferent  varietie«,  some  of  which,  of  collossal  proportions,  are 
jet  sweet  and  full  of  flavor.  CoK  C.  informed  us  that  the  finest  Ruta  Bagas 
ever  grown  in  the  South,  were  grown  lost  year  by  Alfred  Lewis,  Esq*,  of  Jnck- 
sou  Gounly,  on  his  BellfontAine  farm,  and  that  be  got  bis  method  of  culture 
from  thut'prentleman. 

Tlie  African  ground-nut  or  pindar  ia  a  new  crop  to  us,  CoL  C  plants  two 
varieties — a  large  nut  long  domiciliated  here,  and  a  smaller  and  richer  variety 
sent  to  him  by  President  iloberts,  of  Liberia.  Of  the  latter  he  man ufact urea  a 
delicious  salad  oil,  ased  likewise  for  frying  fish,  and  certainly  not  inferior  to 
the  b«st  olive  oil.  He  will  next  year  have  fiHy  acres  in  cultivation,  and  has 
ordered  from  France  an  apparatus  for  expressing  the  oil.  Col.  C.  thinks  the 
pindar  will  become  a  staple  product  here,  and  that  in  twelve  months  after  his 
apparatus  has  been  set  nn^  our  enterT>nsing  neigh borst  Messrs.  Hand,  of  Hands* 
boro,  will  bftve  many  orders  for  niaeoinery. 

Col.  0.  having  laid  by  his  crops^  for  the  most  part,  is  now  engaged  with  his 
aeine,  hauling  up  sardincjs,  that  visit  our  coast  in  large  shoals.  He  is  composting 
them  with  marsh  irnid,  peat  and  other  vegetable  matter,  adding  the  sweejiings 
of  charcoal  pita,  and  refuse  lime,  after  a  plan  which  he  says  he  learned  from 
Dp.  TegardeiJj  of  this  place,  many  years  ago. 

We  must  not  omit  to  add  that  we  found  on  Col.  C's  farm  a  capacious  i^moke- 
house,  well  stocked  with  home-raised  and  horoe-cured  bacon,  lie  informed  UA 
that  he  had  an  unuaually  thrifty  breed  of  hogs,  presented  to  bim  several  veara 
ago  by  Lyman  Randall,  Esq,,  of  Jackson  county ;  that  he  kills  them  at  eighteea 
montha,  averaging  one  hnnared  and  seventy- five  pounds,  aud  never  loses  a  joint. 
He  uses  the  best  alum  salt,  finely  pulverized,  and  euros  his  hams  after  a  receipt 
fumisbcd  him  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Col  Jas.  Wood^  of  Jefferson  County, 
who  exhibited  at  the  great  agricultural  fair  at  Waithington,  Miss.,  hania  of  ex- 
quisite flavor^  five  years  old. 

Upon  asking  Col  0.  on  what  authority  he  most  relied,  he  answered,  on  Tlios, 
Affleck,  Esq.  **ne  and  I,"  said  Col  C.  "  used  to  have  sonie  passages  at  arms, 
but  I  have  done  bitu  iujostice,  and  I  now  consider  the  whole  eouutrv  deeply  in 
his  debt- 
Col  Q  said  he  was  a  novice  in  rice ;  he  was  trying  it  now  for  the  first  timt ; 
that  he  was  induced  to  sow  by  some  specimens  he  saw  from  Hon.  J.  J.  MTaugb> 
an's,  of  Harrison  coimty,  superior  to  any  upland  riee  he  ever  met  with  ;  and 
by  a  conversation  he  had  with  Judge  Ramsay,  of  Jackaon  coimty,  of  whose 
Darni  sud  farming  Col  C.  speaks  in  very  high  terms. 
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5.— IHE  BLACK  T0:N^GUE  IN  CATTLE. 
One  of  our  excliatigcs  furni^hea  the  followiog,  wliich  will  be  useful  to  our 
planii^rB  wliertrver  tliia  destructive  disorder  haA  spread: 

ThU  dleea»e  amoug  tli©  cattle  atill  coDtinu^e  to  spread,  numerouH  cases 
liavbg  occurred  §mee  our  notice  of  last  -we^k  waa  wrrrtten.  We  are  indebted 
to  Dr,  Smith,  who  hna  taken  some  pain*  to  study  ita  character,  for  the  following 
par  tit' til  me.  It  comrnenc^^^s  with  a  atitfnesa  of  the  liiiiba,  and  frequent  etretchiuif. 
There  Ia  a  red,  iiiBauK^d  and  congestive  appearance  about  the  eyea^  a  alab* 
bering  at  the  mouth,  and  lo«e  of  appetite.  The  gums  are  teuder  and  inflamed, 
the  teeth  become  looee,  and  finally  the  gums  turo  black.  The  ton^e  protrude* 
from  the  mou|h,  when  the  patient  can  neither  eat  nor  drink.  In  the  adraneed 
etage  of  tlie  disease  the  tongue  i^  ahu  blaok.  Several  cases  having  occurred 
amoug  Mp,  Falconer'a  cattle  at  Roslin,  he  (Mr.  F.)  adopted  the  following  treat* 
ment,  whiob  haa  proved  auecesffnl ;  namely,  to  take  a  gallon  of  blood  from  the 
neck  in  the  first  staj^e  of  the  distiaae,  The  cow  h  bled,  like  the  horae,  in  the 
jugular  vein,  the  utmk  being  corded.  The  bleedtnpr  producer  a  general  relaxa- 
tion of  tJie  aystetn  ;  the  ati^ueea  of  the  limha  disappeamin  ten  or  twelve  hou7i» 
and  the  ct>w  begins  to  eat  again.  Tlie  mouth  i*  wai*hed  with  copperas  watef^ 
with  a  sitiall  quantity  of  salt  dissolved  in  it,  anil  Ep?om  salUj  k  adnnnistered  aa 
a  purgative.  Dr.  Smith  recouim«?nds  the  use  of  nitrate  of  aiWer,  or  chloride  of 
lioie,  aa  a  wash  for  the  mouth  and  guma.  Diet — anything  greeHj  or  meal  and 
water. 

Tlio  type  of  the  diaeaie  ia  less  fna!f|nant  here  than  it  was  farther  South. 
The  new  cases  are  of  Icm  frequency,  and  it  appears  to  be  gradually  subsiding. 
Taken  in  time  it  is  eairilj  manage<i  If  bkeding  is  resortod  to,  it  should  only 
be  in  the  early  stage. 

We  annex  the  follawing  from  the  Raleigh  Standard: 

"  We  hear  of  good  many  ease*  of  tho  disea!*e,  called  "black  toDgue,"  among 
the  eattlft  in  this  city ;  but  aa  yet  we  have  out  heard  of  a  wnglo  caie  termina- 
ting  fatally.     The  remedies  generally  u»ed  are  aa  follows : 

"Mix  a  quart  of  meal  and  a  pound  of  Epsom  salt  in  about  .three  gallona  of 
water,  and  let  the  cow  drink  it,  and  occaMoiiftlly  swab  herraouth  \rith  copperas 
water,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  eiilt  had  been  dlBSolved,  A  weak  solution 
of  nitrate  of  allver  (js  probably  better  than  the  copperas  water,  but  either  will 
do.     We  have  treated  two  cai^es  in  fclie  above  iiiunner,  and  both  are  recovering." 

6.— ililMMOTlI  TREES  OF  CALIFOKKIA, 

1  am,  ^ays  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  the  midst  of  the  Mam** 
moth  throve  of  Mariposa,  On  all  aides  of  me  are  numerous  giant*  of  Uieforeatr 
varying  from  twenty  to  thirty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  two  hundred  and 
ttevent^-five  to  tlirec  hundred  and  twenty^fivw  feetbigL  Sublime  sight!  Each 
tree  tills  me  with  wonder  aa  I  look  at  iL  A  glance  at  one  of  the^e  immense 
trunks  eouveya  a  new  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  nature;  "glorious  as  the 
universe  on  creatiou*s  morn"  is  thia  grove.  The  Titana  and  the  Gods  fonght 
with  BUih  trees  as  these  for  clubs  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  carrv  Heaven 
by  fttorio,  as  recorded  in  the  tSrecian  Mythology,  The  tree*  are  m  high  that 
you  muit  look  twice  before  you  can  see  the  tops,  and  then  yon  cannot  compfe* 
Lend  how  high  they  are  until  you  have  looked  at  them  from  many  pointa  of 
viewj  and  conq>ared  them  with  the  little  pines  in  the  vicinity,  which  do  not 
exceed  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  two  hundred  feet  in  hcighL  No  words,  no 
ejcelaraation^  no  figures,  no  description  can  convey  to  a  person  who  has  not  aeeti 
these  maintnoths,  the  vivid  impression  of  their  subliuie  grandt^ur,  which  fiUa 
and  overwhelms  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 

Bat  the  idea,  in  its  full  furce,  remains  in  the  mind  only  while  the  ideas  are 
fixed  ujion  the  trees.  The  conception  ii  too  great  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
brain,  except  with  the  aid  of  vision  as  doorkeeper,  and  while  you  have  that 
you  arc  delighted.  I  could  lie  and  look  up  for  hour*  at  these  mighty  eolumnsL 
wluch  seem  to  threaten  the  heaveaa ;  th^ir  bight  ^Ih  my  udud  with  a  rapid 
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■ueceflsioo  of  changing  etnotionit,  and  I  would  enU  thi^m  poetic  tbonghla,  biit  I 
cunQot  express  Ihem.     I  feel  aa  thcnigh  I  am  a  poet  uitbuut  the  tnemu  of  ex* 
prea^ioo,  m  though,  if  I  cony  writ«  whftt  I  feel,  1  should  produce  a  poem, 
Trliereiti  the  sum  nnd  pliineta  wcnild  b«  tossed  about  &«  1  kick  this  gravel  nt  toy  4 
fe«L     Now  thttt  I  lool^  up,  thoise  treed  appeAr  to  he  among  the  gii^atedt  objected 
of  Datiire,  and  men  ore  tut  tartliworras  in  comparieoiu  I 

The  *pire  of  Trinity-  Church,  which  is  the  highest  artificial  Btnictare  la  tlisi 
United  State^^  and  farned   as  smch,   nnd   therefore   nn  object  of  great  curiofity, 
which  towera  up  far  above  the  remninder  of  New  York,  is  liut  two  hundred 
aud  eighty-four  feet  hijBfh,  and  would  bo  entirely  lost  to  view  if  put  down  with 
il«  church  iuto  ihid  grove. 

Tlie  grove  is  about  half  a  mi!e  wide  and  three  quarters  of  a  milo  long,  and  it 
coutains  four  hundred  and  twentj^-seven  standing  trees^  which,  in  regard  to 
diameter,  iiiaj  be  classed  as  foHows : 

1  tree. -,-.,, -.»*.,..  34  feet  id  diameter. 

a  trees  .*.*.. •,,.*... 83  feet  in  dittTneter. 

13  trees  froui «*.......« ♦  25  to  30  feet  in  diameter* 

86  trees  from . , < . . .  20  to  25  feet  in  diaujeter. 

82  trees  from 15  to  20  feet  ^q  diameter. 

Total,  34  trees  above  12  feet  in  diameter, 

Reniaming^  893  under  15  feet  in  diameter. 

One  tree  has  fallen,  and  a  eonstd«rable  portion  of  it  bfta  been  bunted,  but  I 
think  it  was  nearly  forty  feet  in  diameter  and  four  hundred  feet  long. 

The  mammoth  is  an  evergreen,  coiiebenring  tree,  akin  lo  the  botanical  genua 
caUed  cupr^r^tus  (cypress)  by  Linmcuji,  After  the  time  of  that  iiattiralist>  a  new 
generic  name,  the  taxodium,  was  given  to  some  trees  to  which  the  tmitmnoth  la 
more  nearly  related,  among  which  is  the  redwood  of  the  California  const tnoun- 
taints.  At  a  still  later  date,  (about  18&0,)  the  redwood  was  dedftred  by  End- 
Helier,  the  German  botaniit^  to  belong:  to  a  new  genut.  and  he  namea  it  th« 
&'<?yuota»  !n  1853,  the  mammoth  trees  first  came  to  the  notice  of  botanista. 
Some  of  Ihe  leaves  and  cones  were  sent  to  American  botanists  at  New  York, 
but  were  lost  by  accident;  while  later  samples  sent  to  England  were  placed  in 
the  poBMiisioD  of  Lingley,  and  he  declared  the  tree  to  be  of  a  oew  genus,  and 
named  it  the  Wetlinplonia  GiifanUa, 

The  Sfi^uoia  Oigantra  is  found  only  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  in  Oali- 
furnia  at  a  height  of  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  exit^ts  only  in  suial]  groves^  five  of  which  are  known — three  in  this 
count)',  one  ill  Calaverai^,  and  one  in  Tuolnmna  These  three  counties  lie  adjoin- 
ing to  each  other,  and  the  five  i^roves  are  all  between  37'  JO'  and  38*  16*  of  south 
latitude.  The  grove  in  which  I  now  am  k  one  of  the  largest^  and  there  are 
two  other  groves  within  a  mile  of  here,  one  containing  eighly-sii  trees,  and 
the  other  with  thirtylive  tree^a.  The  Tuolumne  grove  was  discovered  on!y  ft' 
few  days  ago.  It  contains  ten  trees,  one  or  two  of  which  ftre  laid  to  be  thirty* ^ 
five  feei  in  diameter. 


DEPARTIIEKT  OF  MANUFACTURES  AKD  MIXING^ 


L— IRON  MDIING  AKD  RAILROAD  IRON  AT  TDE  SOUTH 
A  correspondent,  who  is  well  posted  on  the  iron  resources  of  East  Tennessee, 
fumtsbes  us  with  the  following  items  on  the  subject    He  says: 

Located  on  While*a  Creek^  near  the  Tennessee  river,  in  Roan  ootinty,  T«»* 
naasee,  in  the  midst  of  the  best  agricultural  and  stock  growing  section  of  tWil 
Stat^,  perhaps  in  the  Union,  they  coujbine  all  the  oonvemencesaiid  advanlt^atl 
requisite  to  the  cheap  ami  profitabledevelopmetitof  their  great  riches;  in  fi4S^ 
nature  has  beneficently  tbrown  together^  almost  in  one  conglomerate 
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eTcry  clement  nt  all  n<?ct:*ftBRry  in  tbo  prCHlaction  of  iron ;  hence,  witb  the  pro- 
per capital  And  entcrprbe,  it  is  entirely  sftfe  to  n«sume  that  pig  iron  nnd  even 
rttilrond  bara  can  he  made  at  tbia  point  at  as  imall  a  coat  aa  at  any  givea 
locality  in  the  South  or  West 

The" great  deBiilerftta  in  mating  cheap  iron  seem  to  bo— 

Ifit  An  abundance  of  ores,  cheap  and  of  eaej  working  qiialittea 

2d«  Fuel  and  fluxea  for  imelttng,  abundant  and  contiguotiB  to  the  famoces. 

8<1*  Cheap  labor,  provision 8  and  stock. 

4th.  Facilities  for  easy  transportation,  and  cxtcnmvd  distribatioii  over  the 
country. 

On  Whitens  creek  all  thce^*  advantages  have  been  most  ^oioosly  provided, 
at  leai»t  the  proper  elements  to  constitute  them,  are  found  m  the  closest  proici« 
mity,  and  they  only  require  to  be  touched  by  tlie  magic  wand  of  copltaX  And 
they  wtl!  come  forth  to  do  man *s  bidding. 

Beds  of  the  finest  bituminous  coal,  in  strata,  from  two  to  ten  feet  in  thick- 
nesa  are  found  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  ore  deposits,  ond  very  near  the 
moHt  eligible  sitifs  for  the  liuilding  of  furnaces  and  nxtiires.  Provisions  can 
always  be  had  at  the  lowest  market  rates,  and  evervthing  required  to  build, 
equip,  and  put  in  operation  as  many  furnaces  as  would  be  needed  t43  famiab  m 
vail  mill  with  pig,  can  be  procured  on  the  very  spot  at  thu  least  poeeible  out* 
lay  of  labor  and  capital.  The  subjoined  t«blea  show  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
making  pig  iron  and  railroad  bars  in  the  iron  belt  of  Ohio,  are  from  the  able 
pen  of  Prof.  Mather,  geologist  of  that  State,  and  will  con<?lnsively  show  to 
every  practical  iron  naiin  in  the  South,  not  only  the  feaflibility  of  our  sucoeea* 
fully  eompetiDg  with  foreign  capitalists  in  the  manufacture  of  rtulroad  iroOf  but 
will  also  show  that  his  figures  are  full  high,  when  applied  to  the  eost  of  making 
iron  in  East  Tenne^wee. 

Eniimatcdcmt  of  »t«ne  coai^  pig  iron^  4,000  Ions,  at  on^  furnace  in  Ohio* 
Interest  on  ^40,000  in  vestment  In  furQace«|  landa^  buildings,  ete^,  at  $10  $4,000 

Taxes,  incidentala,  rc[>aLr«,  ete. .  * ,..,*...,....« • .  •  •     i, 000 

10,000  tona  of  iron  ore  at  $2,  to  make  4.000  tons  iron iO,000 

400,000  bushels  coal,  at  5  cents. 20,000 

2,000  tons  limestone,  at  $1  per  ton ,, •     2,000 

Labor  about  the  furnace,  at  $2  per  ton ,  * , 8 , 000 

Handling,  weighing  and  Irausporting  to  rolling  mill  ^ , . . « 4 ,  000 

Co«t  of  4,000  tons  pig,  at  rolling-null $62,000 

Or  $16  60  per  ton. 

£§timatefor  tonveriing  pig  inm  into  railroad  fiar*. 
Interest  on  capital,  $80,000  at  10  percent,  13,600  tons  railroad  bars, 

per  ton. , . . » •,»»..., $0, 59 

Wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and  repairs,  per  ton .,,,,,,. ,,.  1,50 

Rolling  furnace  expense*,  per  ton  * ,....».,,,..*.,.,,,.,,.  6 ,  00 

Rolling  into  mack  rolls,  per  ton.  ...*».•, , » . » ..*..♦  0 ,  50 

Catching,  booking,  dragging  out  and sheoring,  per  ton 0, 37 .90 

Pilling,  strapping,  heating,  rolling,  catching,  drawing  and  straighten- 
ing, per  ton .  * , . , ,....•  Z  ,00 

Sawing,  trimming  and  straightening,  per  too* .,..,..  0, 60 

Coal,  25  to  60  buulieK  say  60  buubela,  ot  5  centa. * 8 ,00 

Engineer,  oil  and  iiiiaceilttneoua,  per  ton , . .  1 ,  OO 

Incidentals^  interest  on  floating  capital^  weighing,  drayage,  diaoonnta 

and  extras  of  the  boiling  furnace 6,43. 50 

Coat  of  converting  pig  into  railroad  bar,  about. .,.,.....,....,.» »|2i,00  00 
The  co«t  then  of  railroad  bars  at  the  depot  or  landing,  would  be — 

Pig  at  the  rail  mill,  per  ton , , ,  $15  50 

One-fifth  loss  in  manufacture , , ,       3   10 

Cost  of  making  pig  into  ruilroad  bara. » 22  00 

Total  coit  of  railroad  bars,  per  ton. $40  60 
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"ThiiCOit  of  !|40  60  ii  upon  tlie  Bari|M)*ition  that  the  furnaeea  are  separale 
from  eacb  otUer^  and  from  the  rail  niilX  hut  that  four  blast  furnncea  auJ  one 
rail  mill  belong  to  one  company/*  Thus,  according  to  Pi-of.  Matlicrs,  with  four 
pig  furnaces  at  a  co«t  of  f-Jo.OOO  caeh,  and  one  fail  ruill  coaling  ^80.000,  all  be- 
longing to  the  «amfl  company,  after  allowing  interest,  <fec.,  at  the  ratt*  of  tea 
per  cent  per  annom  on  the  inyestment,  ai  also  an  amount  which  h  deemed 
am|>1y  «umctent  to  cover  eo nil n gene iea,  it  is  found  that  ndkoad  bars  can  be 
made  in  Ohio  for  $40  60  per  ton,  or  lesa  than  the  cost  of  foreif^n  railrond  iron» 

These  ti^ures  may  do  wnen  applied  to  the  latitude  of  Ohio,  but  we  think  it 
Ba&iafactonly  demonetrable,  that  they  are  liigher  than  nece&^arj'  in  eatimating 
the  cost  of  prodaciDg  pig  and  rnilroad  iron  in  East  Tenneasce,  and  particularly 
at  the  White's  Creek  mines,  with  all  their  advantages  of  timber,  coal,  ore, 
limeatone  and  water,  both  aa  it  regards  its  lipplication  as  a  motive  powtr  to 
machinery,  and  for  the  purpose  of  trauBporting  the  pr€ctuct«  of  the  furnace  to 
market;  lying  as  they  ao,  immediately  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  in  <|U&ii- 
titles  aojfficient  to  stock  as  many  furnaces  as  would  be  required  to  supply  o'ne 
rail  mill  with  pig,  during  the  life  time  of  two  or  three  generations. 

Prof.  Matboi  s  figures  are  also  based  upon  the  supposition  that  each  of  the  four 
furnaces  have  capaeity  to  make  4,000  tons  of  pic;  in  two  hundred  days,  assuming 
that,  aa  a  basis  applicable  to  our  present  pnrpose,  we  will  go  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  outlay  in  lands,  Ac,  and  the  building  of  each  furnace  will 
not  azceedf  aay  930,000,  aad  the  following  amount  will  cover  the  enlire  cost 
of  stock,  labor,  Ac,  for  two  hundred  days,  as  well  as  the  co«t  of  the  gross  pro- 
duct of  pig  in  that  time : 

Interest  on  the  investment,  at  ten  per  cent  .......* |3,000 

Taxes^  contingencies,  Ac,  at.  - ,  < . , , 3,000 

Ten  thousand  tons  iron  ore,  at  $1  per  torn, 10,000 

Four  hundred  thousand  bushels  coal,  at  three  cents  per  bushel . «   1 2,000 

Two  thousand  tons  limestone,  at  fifty  cents  per  ton 1,000 

Labor  about  the  fnrnace 6,000 

Cost  of  four  thousand  tons  of  pig. , $37,000 

Or  |9  25  per  ton. 

The  cost  then  of  railroad  barsi  at  the  rail  mill,  would  be — 

Pig,  at  the  furnaces,  per  too. $9  25 

Ooe-fifUi  loaa  ta  manufacture 1  85 

Coat  of  makiDg  pig  into  raUroad  bars. %2  00 

Total  cost  of  railroad  bars  per  ton |33  10 

This  estimate  may  be  deemed  too  low,  but  if  Prof.  Mather*t  assumptions  be 
correct,  ai  adapted  to  the  iron  belt  of  Ohio,  we  think  the  experience  of  iron 
man  in  East  Tenoessee^  and  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga  particularly, 
will  sustain  this,  in  theory  at  least,  allowing  ten  per  cent  upon  the  estimate  to 
find  the  actual  co»t^  which  would  be,  aay  $36  41  [^er  ton,  which  will  not  exceed 
more  than  two  or  three  dollars  per  ton  the  cost  of  transportation  and  dutiea 
on  foreign  railroad  iron,  which  amount  Amencan  railroaa  compauies  have  to 
pay  in  cash. 

But  tliere  are  other  considerations  of  weighty  Import^  which  go  to  show  the 
practicability  of  making  railroad  iron  in  this  section.  These  mines  of  ooaJ  and 
iron  ore  are  situated  on  the  Tennessee  river,  a  few  miles  above  Chattanooga,  at 
whieh  poiiit  two  railroad*  already  have  independent  ternuni,  the  W.  A  A„  con- 
necting Chattanooga  with  Chnrlestoo,  Savannah  and  the  intetiort^wnsand  cities 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina:  the  N,  and  C>  K.  R.,  bringing  the  lurplua 
wealth  of  West  Tennessee  through  the  coal-beds  of  the  mountainous  distnctt, 
to  ^d  the  markets  of  the  eotton-gi'owing  regions  of  the  South. 

The  ai  &  C.  and  the  N.  E.  and  S.  W^  Alabama  railroads,  will  also  be  com- 
pleted to  Chattanooga  in  one  or  two  yeara»  opening  a  direct  commuuicatioa 
with  the  Miflsissipjti  river  and  valley  at  Memphis^  and  the  intermediate  points 
along  the  line  of  the  road  towards  Chattanooga,  and  the  richest  agricultural 
and  mineral  aeotioos  of  Alabama,  from  Mobile  in  a  northeasterly  direction, 
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through  that  State  to  thfi  Tennef^e  line,  thence  on  to  Chuttiinooi:*,  coiin<?ciLOg 
with   olber  grout  liiiks»  in  conteruplatiuu,  which  nre.  to  rodiate  into  Virginia  j 
and  North  Ctirolino,  and  conocct  ua  with  the  scAporLa  uf  those  Staten  imd 
eastern  cHie«* 

Combining  all  thene  ficilitlea  and  odviintaees,  it  romiires  no  extraordinarj  . 
angaeity  to  foresee  the  ndvftntrt^eoua  results  that  would  neccasarily  flow  from 
the  ti.-^tiibli.Hhnieiit  of  n  rail  mill  iu  the  midat  of  tliu  rich  coal-fielde  surrounding  ^ 
Ghat  tan  ooga. 

2.— RICHMOND  FLOUE  MILI^. 

A  CftPoliman,  writing  from  Riehnioud  to  the  Columbian  "SoTitbern  Oaardi&ii,'*  , 
recommends  the  men  of  hia  State  to  turn  their  water-power  to  a  similar  use, 
and  start  mill?  near  Cohimbia,  South  Carolina.  He  r^eonimenda  sound,  practie«l 
men  to  t^lce  the  matter  in  hand,  ami  remarks  that  hh  "reflection*  have  been 
suggested  by  n  Ti»tt  made  to  the  ^ouri^buig  mills  Bituate4  on  the  Jamea  riTev 
and  canal,  in  the  city  of  Riehmon*!,"  There  are^even  milla^  «ome  with  twenty- 
fimr  pair  of  stone*,  feven  feet  in  diameter,  posfte^inc  the  finest  maohlnerj  that 
hasever  been  invented  for  the  ifmiuifacture  of  flour*  and  turning:  out  between 
four  and  five  thousand  barrfla  par  day.  This  rwjuirea  about  twenty  tboaaniid 
budhels  of  wheat  per  day,  or  about  eijEtht  million  buehela  per  annum.  The^« 
are  said  to  be,  by  ^ood  judgep,  model  millp^  both  in  their  maehinery  and  in  their 
mnnogement,  and  for  tlie  benefit  of  eome  of  your  cnti^rprisinR'  and  praeticable 
readeiia^  I  will  etate  that  one  of  the  oldest  of  these  mills,  **The  Iliixall  Milla," 
were  established  about  tli*?  j'cnr  1807,  by  Mr,  Haxall,  the  father  of  some  of  the 
present  owners,  with  onl)*  four  pair  of  stones.  Tbej  have  gone  on  from  that 
period  steadily  inerensing  in  capacity  and  capital,  until  they  are  now  running 
twenty  runners,  turning  off  abtMit  one  thousand  barrels  of  flour  per  day*  and 
have  made  large  fortunes  for  their  owners.  In  the  mpnutime,  other  energetic 
and  proeiieal  men  in  and  around  Richojond,  seeing  the  ITaxttll  mills  proaper- 
iof^  Ro  well,  embarked  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  result  h  prinoely  fortanea  to 
their  owners,  and  furnishing  aa  it  were  at  their  own  doonj,  one  of  the  beat 
wheal  markelij  for  the  farmei-s  of  Virsfinio. 

Upon  further  inqnirj,  1  fonnd  that  before  the  manufacturing  of  flour  was  em- 
barked in  m  extt'nsiively  at  Itiehmond,  Virginia  was  not  known  aa  a  wheat 
Stale.  It  reciuiretl  nearly  all  the  wheat  raided  in  the  State  for  borne  consump- 
tion. She  relied  almost  entirely  upon  her  tobaeeo  for  her  wealth.  The  watch- 
word was  then,  more  land  for  tobacco.  Their  finest  lands  were  cut  down  and 
run  year  after  year  in  t^ibacco,  until  the  Virginians  found  out  that,  in  a  few 
more  year?*,  they  would  not  have  any  more  land  to  cut  down,  and  that  their 
country  was  then  oovcred  all  over  with  fields  full  of  gulliea  and  fteftrs.  They 
dlwovered  that,  unless  a  ditYerent  system  of  cultivation  was  adopted,  they  would 
have  to  abandon  their  land*  and  move  to  the  Southwettt^  as  the  thou^nds  did 
at  that  time  to  Florida  and  Alabama.  They,  like  ti-ne  patriots,  set  about  Uie 
work  of  tlieir  own  redemption^,  audi  the  first  step  taken  was  to  redaee  the  ntmi- 
bcr  of  a«re!s  planted  in  l»d;>aeeo,  and  itiereatfc  their  wheat  in  the  same  projK»rtion* 
They  adopted  a  better  system  of  manuring,  by  the  application  of  compost,  lime 
and'pla-^ter  to  their  landfl,  and,  lately,  have  made  use  of  great  quantities  of 
^uano.  They,  in  addition  to  their  manuring  and  fine  preparation  of  their  land% 
have  adopted  the  rotation  and  rest  system,  letting  onefourth  of  their  land  lie 
either  iu  clover  or  pea-fallow  every  year.  Tlie  land  now  planted  in  tobacco 
i«  better  manured  and  prepared,  and  while  there  i*  no  diminution  in  the  tobaceci 
crop,  1  find  upon  imjniry,  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  wbe&t 
cr(»p  from  six  milHcsn  of  busihcls  in  1830,  to  twenty  miflions  in  1837  ;  and  para 
paa9tt,  with  the  incrcajfte  in  the  production  of  wheat,  I  find  that  the  mills  oave 
inerea.*ed.  In  fact  1  was  told  by  several  larj^e  plnnterti,  that  the  great  increjiae 
in  the  production  of  wheat,  was  mainly  owing  to  the  fine  market  atTorded  by 
the  Richmond  mills  for  the  purchase  of  the  planters*  wheat,  paying  now  f  1  3q 
for  red,  and  fl  CO  for  white.  The  planters  of  South  Carolina  only  getUnff  from 
sixty  and  seventy  eenti  per  buaheL    I  may  add  another  great  element  m  the 
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I  prod  Oct  ion,  namely,  Ihe  great  railroad  an  J  cnnftl  aptem  of  Yirginin. 

1  b^07«&ie»e  enternmes  have  done  luucb  in  din^eloplng  ihe  resources  of  Yir- 
ginift.     They  Are  well  managed  and  paj  good  divideudi. 

g.^ROSm  OIL  WORKS  AT  MOBILR 

TuE  manufactiiriBg  of  Roftin  Oil  at  Mobile,  has  bt'en  inangurated  uudor  very 
favoralilc  au9pit?ei4.  An  ejctcnsive  factory  liaa  gone  into  operation  under  a  Tcry 
vniuftble  patent.  We  are  told  by  the  Tribune  that  the  process  is  simple,  and 
fliicb  UB  can  be  rea'lily  eamprehooded  by  tiny  intelligent  busint'^d  mind.  The 
litilla  are  three  in  number,  ^'umber  1  i»  charged  with  i»ixty  barrels  of  roain, 
when  the  temperature  is  raiied  to  about  three  hundred  degrees,  (fr,)  when  the 
naptha  is  yolatiEed.  Tlieti  the  beat  la  ineroaaed.  gntdoally,  to  six  hundred  or 
six  hundred  and  IiAy  degrees,  (fr.,)  when  the  oil  ocmiea  over  in  vaporing  to 
the  extent  of  sixtv  two  and  n  half  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  tlie  rosin, 
or  say  eighteen  gnlkinft  from  eiK'h  barrel  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  |>ounda. 
Then  after  being  subjected  to  a  bleaeliing  proee*fl,  by  the  action  of  chernicah,  is 
dieeharged  by  a  pipe  into  ft  ill  No,  2.  Here  it  goe«  through  the  same  procttM 
of  vaporizing  at  fnim  six  hundred  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  degrees,  (as  from 
etill  number  1.)  to  bleaching  tub  nnraber  1 — subject  again  to  further  aetiou  of 
chemicala  ;  thence,  by  a  pipe,  conveyed  to  atilJ  number  3.  Here  it  goe«  throtigh 
a  aiiuilar  process  to  number  1,  only  that  the  eepftratfon  between  the  lubricating 
and  paint  oil  h  made  in  this  stilL  By  the  action  of  eheniicnt^t,  ftteam.  etc.,  the 
machinery  oil  vaporizeJi,  and  the  drying  or  paint  oil  remains,  but  ii^Mibsenueotly 
taken  olF  at  a  higher  temperature.  Tbe  machine  oil  vaponred  from  this  atifl 
is  can-ied  in  bleaching  kettle  number  2,  subjected  to  furtlier  action  of  chemicals, 
and  ii  then  couveyed  by  aaother  pine  to  No,  S,  or  what  is  termed  the  refining 
still.  Then  the  same  proceas  aa  in  Noi.  1  and  2  carries  the  oU  over  rn  rapor  to 
the  fiad  bleachipg  kettle.  Here  the  iutroduetion  of  chemical  and  eteniQ  com- 
binAdi  $il  impuritiea  are  thoroughly  and  elTectually  removed. 

4._COrrON  MANOTACTUUES  IN  VIUGINLA. 

Trk  Kichmond  South  giTes  some  details  coneernitig  the  eotton  miUs  in  and 
near  that  city»  which  coofiime  annuall^^  about  8,00n  baleet 

Tlie  Jfimes  River  Company  has  a  capital  of  $125,000,,  and  eonsumea  2,000 
bales  of  cotton  annually.  Ine  product*  of  cloth,  chiedy  oanaburgs  and  bag- 
gingfl^  are  2,0i>0,lKM)  yards*  One  hundred  and  tifty  hands  ar<*  employed,  all 
white,  ihere  being  about  an  equal  proportion  of  males  and  females. 

The  Manchester  Woolen  and  Cotton  MaTJufactory  is  in  the  imniedittW  vidnity 
of  the  ejntttblishment  of  the  Jamc-i  River  Manufaetming  Cimipauy,  ftndhaa  been 
in  operotion  for  twenty  year*.  The  capital  stock  of  tJie  company  is  §250,000. 
There  are  225  looms  and  about  8,000  spindlei.  The  articles  manufactured 
are  heavy  o^naburgsi,  bagging,  shirtings  eheetlngs.  Production  per  annum, 
3^000,OiM.>  yarda  of  cotton  gotnis,  and  150,000  Id*,  of  cotton  yarns  and  battf. 
Annual  eOnciumption  of  cotton,  ],4U0|0O0  lbs.  Number  of  operative!  employed, 
tliree  hundred. 

Within  the  pmi  ten  years  the  machinery  of  thia  establishment  has  nnder* 
gone  a  very  thorough  repair,  which,  with  the  addition  of  a  good  deal  of  new 
machinery  of  the  most  improved  kind,  rendei-s  it«  pre*ent  productive  condition 
iuperior  to  that  of  any  former  period.  Mr.  W.  Bradley,  the  superintendent^ 
baa  recently  invented  and  patented  a  very  auperiur  sizing  and  dre*«iiig  frame, 
four  of  which  he  bas  now  in  successful  operation,  by  whitb  at  lea^t  fifty  per 
eenl  is  saved  iu  the  cost  of  that  department.  The  eoiton  for  this  wiU  is  pur- 
chased chiefly  in  Petersburg,  Norfolk  and  Chsrlcstou. 

Besides  these  two  mills,  there  are  several  others  in  the  interior,  whoi©  eon- 
sumption  uf  eoiton  may  be  set  down  at  i,000  bales  per  annum,  mid  which  draw 
their  supplier  from  the  Southern  market  through  this. 
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[XTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS, 


1,— SOUTHERN  PACinC  RAILROAD  CONVENTION. 

The  New  Orleaiis  Picayuue  contniiift  a  full  accaunt  of  the  proceeding*  of  ihmt 
Railroad  Convention  held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  ia  obedience  to  a  call  upon! 
Ibe  etockljol^ers  of  the  Soutliera  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  of  which  we  preaentJ 
the  following  Huo cine t  flh«tract.  The  meeting  was  large,  eon«iiling  of  stock*  | 
holders  and  gentleraen  who  felt  iolerest  in  the  succeae  of  this  great  enterpriML  f 

Hon,  James  Gutlino  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr,  Jamee  Shannon,  of  I 
Miflsourit  and  Col  L,  A-  Wbitcley,  were  eelecied  aa  Beeretariee,  when  the  Preai*! 
dent  of  the  company,  Dr.  Jeptha  Fowlkee,  ofTered  a  atatement  of  the  prefleiit  J 
condition  of  the  cumpanj*  A  committee,  to  whom  the  paper  read  by  the  Preei«j 
dent  was  referred,  made  the  following  report: 

Your  eom  mil  tee,  having  examine  cl  all  the  facts  within  their  reach,  believe 
that  the  report  read  before  you  this  tn or tiing  gives  a  correct  account  of  ih# 
present  condition  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Kotwithat&nding'. 
the  resources  of  tho  company,  its  means  are  so  ranch  embarraased  by  preTiona 
bad  management  tlmt  there  is  nothing  to  pav  preaaing  liabilities,  prevent  a  aal« 
tinder  execution,  and  conserjuently  the  entire  sacrifice  of  the  stock.  [For  r^ 
sourcei  and  liabilities  see  Preside nt's  reporL] 

Aa  the  only  available  means  in  the  present  emergency,  we  o0er  the  plam  ooot* 
ttined  in  the  following  resolutions ; 

Retolved,  That  this  meeting  appeal  to  the  stockholders  in  thia  StaU  and 
Tieinity  to  contribute  voluntarily  fifty  cents  on  each  share  of  stoek  held  by 
them  before  the  firat  dav  of  October  iText 

Etxoivffl,  That  A.  IK  Iluutbe  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  fund  so  contributed, 
who  shall  receive  and  hold  it  until  he  is  notified  and  satij^Bed  that  a  sufficieni 
sum  is  raised  to  relieve  the  company  from  its  present  em barraasment ;  until  that; 
time  no  pert  of  the  fund  shall  be  used;  nor  shall  it  be  paid  over  until  authorized 
by  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  called  together  upon  notice  given  by  the 
trustee. 

Jie9olv€d,  That  if  a  sufficient  sum  shall  not  bo  raised  to  relieve  the  company 
from  its  present  liabilitea,  the  trustee  shall  retarn  to  each  contribntor  Uia 
amount  ofhis  contribution. 

Hesdvedy  That  your  committee  have  full  confidence  in  the  value  of  tlie  en- 
terpH^e,  and  that  the  sum  necessary  to  relieve  it  from  its  present  em barraaeineni 
is  trifling,  and  that  the  contributors  will  be  more  than  remunerated  by  th# 
immediately  enhancedl  value  of  their  etock. 

Eintolvftl,  Thai  your  committee  believe  that  if  the  necessary  means  are  not 
raised,  the  interest  of  the  stoekliolders  must  be  sacrificed,  and  the  great  enter- 
pri:$e  postponi^d,  if  not  defeated;  and  we,  therefore,  earnestly  invoke  the  atock* 
Iiulders  to  come  forward  and  protect  their  own  interesu 

L~  licmived.  That  aa  soon  as  the  present  embarrassment  of  ibe  company  ta  re* 

lieved,  the  road  can,  and  will  be  put  under  such  control  aa  wull  secure  ita  eom- 
pletloD,  and  increase  the  value  of  the  means  already  invested  ten-fold. 
Retohed,  That  in  furtherance  of  theae  views,  that  X  H.  Harney,  chairman^ 
Rev.  James  Shannon,  and  Col.  Lw  A.  Whiteley  prepare  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  meeting,  together  with  an  appeal  to  theetockholoers  of  this  company, 
urging  upon  them  the  payment  of  the  per  cent  itiggested  in  the  first  resolution 
upon  their  respective  shares  of  stock ;  also  meetings  of  the  stockholders  in  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  St  Louia,  New  Orleans,  Nashville,  Enoxville,  Memphis,  and 
elsewhere,  be  held  to  cooperate  and  aid  our  efforts  to  provide  the  meana  necea^ 
aary  to  free  the  company  from  embarrosements. 
We  earnestly  recommend  that  stockholders,  who  are  indebted  on  their 
icriptio&fl  of  stock,  do  pay  up  the  feveral  amounts  due  by  them  forthwith. 
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Pending  the  conaiderfttion  of  the  resolutions^  Mr,  Wade,  of  Oldbam,  asked  for 
expknfttiuns.  Leaa  thiiii  tw<?nty-five  milea  of  the  road,  he  said,  hml  be^nmade, 
yet  three  ndllioiia  of  dollar!*  have  been  squandered.  What  has  become  of  tlic 
mooeyf  BelieTing  it  a  legitimate  invefttoient,  he  had  eubeonbed  to  the  stock. 
He  now  believed  it  would  be  found  good,  if  the  eondition  of  the  property  could 
1>e  ascertained.  There  were  other  pertineot  queationa.  How  far  will  the 
|*2CK>,O00j  received  as  propoaed^  g%>  towards  reliefl  He  wished  a  eolid  foua- 
dfttton  to  go  on. 

The  committee  who  made  the  report  did  not  consider  it  proper  to  ioqajre  if 
criminality  in  the  management  of  the  alTairs  of  the  company  had  exiated.  The 
question  waa,  aball  the  great  work  be  abandoned  I  The  sum  proposed  wonld 
relieve  the  companji  and  action  for  the  future,  not  regret*  for  the  paat,  wat 
neceasan*. 

Col  Harnei?'  stated  that  the  company  had  property  wortli  more  than  two 
millions,  vet  it  is  so  embarrassed  it  oannot  raise  a  sum  sufBcicnt  to  meet  presa- 
itig  liabiliticd.     If  the  relief  proposed  were  offered,  it  could  get  hold  of  ita  pro* 

eerly  and  proceed  eo  far  m  to  be  entitled  to  the  aid  of  Texas  to  a  larj?©  amount 
[fl  was  assured  that  twenty  miles  of  the  road  were  completed,  five  nearly 
read}*,  with  depots  and  lands  la  Arkansus  and  Texas,  aud,  upon  the  completion 
of  a  few  mites  more,  large  contrihotions  from  Texas  were  guarantied  by  the 
State. 

Dr.  Fowlkes,  in  response  to  a  general  call  for  information,  informed  the  con- 
vention, that  the  debts  due  amounted  to  $465^935;  the  assets  are  $;409S,000, 
of  which  $270,000  are  due  by  stockholders,  and  that  eum,  if  promptly  paid, 
would  give  relief.  The  proceeds  of  land  aalee  secured  by  bond  and  mortgage, 
were  1880^000;  lands  in  Mississippi  owned  hy  the  company  were  worth  |il&,000; 
lands  itt  Texas,  depota  and  locomotives,  $40.000 ;  the  twenty  fiftished  and  fur- 
likhed  miles  of  the  road,  and  the  five  nearlv  iaisbed,  $625,000;  and  the 
2GtS,(M}0  acres  of  land  donated  by  Texas»  when  tne  five  mllee  were  complete,  are 
worth  at  the  best  estimate  f786,OD0, 

The  debts  have  probably  all  been  preeented.  The  present  officers  were  not 
responsible  for  past  rascalities.  The  books  have  not  been  kept  right  Tlte 
amount  of  capiltd  stock  issued  was  $S J 20,000,  but  squandered,  be  could  not 
tell  how ;  the  waste  had  been  reckless 

The  iirst  surveys  were  made  years  ago,  when  a  large  force  was  necessary  to 

firotect  the  engineers  from  apprehended  attacks  of  the  Camauche  Indians.  Thia 
ed  to  great  expenae,  and  it  was  probable  that  than  the  stock  was  sold  for  any 
sum  that  could  be  got  for  it^  Since  that  time,  too,  there  had  been  great  men 
and  great  names  attached  to  the  company,  aod  their  extensive  services  require 
ed  extensive  remuneration,  in  proportion^  not  to  their  value,  but  to  their  own 
estimate  of  them.  Tiie  balance  of  the  inst-atlments  now  due,  if  promptly  uaid, 
would  pay  off  the  most  pressing  liabilitie*  He  could  compromise  them,  indeed, 
for  $50,000,  but  that  would  not  relieve  the  company  permanently. 

The  present  Board  would  investigate  the  conduct  ojf  past  agents,  and  the  pnb« 
lie,  as  well  as  the  stoekboldera,  should  know  all  ttiat  had  been  done.  He  had 
been  in  ofiice  only  sixtj  days,  and  was  unprepared  to  go  into  detail  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject  Thui  far  the  new  Board  had  done  its  duty,  and  the 
atockbolders  were  called  npon  to  do  theirs,  if  they  would  save  their  righta. 

At  the  court,  which  commenced  August  24,  |150,0<H)  In  Judgments  may  be 
taken  against  the  company,  and,  after  twenty  days*  notice,  its  property  can  be 
sold  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  any  month;,  so  thikt  m  November  these  salea  enn 
be  mAde. 

The  old  company  holds  ita  rights  under  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Texas, 
Tlie  new  company  holds  by  presumed  right  of  purchase  under  a  deed  of  trust, 
which  is  regarded  as  invalid,  because  at  the  time  no  law  of  Texas  authorized 
any  sale  of  a  railroad  and  ita  frsnchises.  8ome  sixty  days  after  the  execution 
of  this  deed  of  trust  an  net  was  submitted — tx  pott  facto  bs  regards  our  comply 
ijy,  and  not  even  touching  it  by  its  prOTJsiona,  for  by  it  the  sales  of  railroad 
franchises  were  legalised  provided  a  sale  was  sanctioned  by  a  by  daw,  of  the 
company,  passed  by  two-thirds  of  the  proper  body.  Those  who  hold  the  deed 
of  trust  bave  converted  securities  and  otherwise  lOAnaged  to  become  apparent 
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creditors;  ihoy  are  foi-cingr  «nles  under  these  executions,  and,  if  they  are  made, 
the  old  stockholder*  are  rtiiued. 

In  reply  to  a  qneAtion  In  rcgnrd  to  the  liaUilitv  of  the  iiockhold^rs  of  the 
five  per  cciiU  for  any  other  pftymenta,  Mr.  Fowltei  Raid  that  there  wiw  m  con- 
tmriety  of  Ii?g:al  opinioOf  hut  the  weigfht  of  BUtbofitv  had  d«?cuhd  that,  as  th« 
terms  of  Bub9ori|>tii>n  called  for  only  five  per  cent,  to  be  collected,  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  contract  betweou  the  company  aiid  subscriber,  and  was  invialable 
from  ony  demand  instituted  by  llie  conipttny'8  creditors. 

After  AD  animated  discussion  and  full  in terchango  of  opinions,  the  convention 
una&imouBly  adopted  tlio  report  and  reaolutioDS,  and  expressed  confidence  ia 
the  managefuent  of  Dr*  FowlKes.  " 


2.— HOITSTON  AND  TEXAS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 
Tut  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Ftflh  Annual  Report  of  the  Preaid^ 
ftfid  Directors  of  tlje  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railway    Company  to 
stockholders : 

During  the  past  twelre  months  we  hare  been  engaged  in  the  steady  |>ri 
cution  of  tliia  work. 

We  are  gratilied  to  be  able  to  annonace  forty-eight  inJIes  in  complete  ninnid 
order. 

In  a<!dition,  ten  miles  beyond  Hempstead  have  been  graded. 

In  tlie  history  of  all  railroad  enterpri^cj^  the  eudt  of  the  firet  sections  had 
been*  proportionally*  the  TueaviesU  With  the  experience  of  the  past,  we  f« 
Bafe  in  calitnating  the  average  coet  per  mile,  for  th«  entire  line,  f  h»,OUO* 

Tbifi  will  not  exceed  the  uiinimum  cost  of  rondft  in  other  parts  of  the  Uma 

The  eurniMga  of  the  fiscal  year  aniouut  to  $Ti'i,tt&7  (iS, 

All  road  a  now  chartered  north  of  liuuitoti  arc  tributary  to  it. 

Supermtendeni'8  Report. 
Annexed  you  will  please  find  the  gross  eAraingi  for  the  month  of  Mftrch  aq 
April : 

Ree«ipts  for  freight, * $n.7f»6  05 

*'  pAssengem 5J64  75 

$23,CSO  go 

OFEKATXNO   KXTBKBIS. 

Repairs  of  railway. ^2,710  GS 

'*          locomotive...... 526  85 

*'           cars , 8U1  71 

Tranaportatioo  expenses. 2,d37  39 

Net  proceeds.... •. 10,928  84 

$2S,03O,SO 
The  Houston  Telegraph  eays  that  th*^re  are  about  one  h  nod  red  and  i 
banda  at  work  on  the  third  at^clion  of  the  IJoiiston  and  Texas  Central  Railroa 
The  next  Um  ipilea  will  very  soon  be  ready  for  the  iron.  The  completion  < 
tljis  eet^Lion  will  put  sixty  eontiiiuoys  niilcfl  of  rood  in  operation.  When  thi 
reroaiuing  jfifLeeu  miles  of  the  fralveston  road,  between  Mrginia  Point  and 
Houaton  are  completed,  which  will  be  in  time  for  the  fait  baaines^  there  will 
bo  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  mllca  t#f  railroad  conneotion  b^tw«-en 
QalTeaton  Bay  and  the  interior. 


S.— JIEMPHIS  AND  CnARLESTOK  RAILROAD. 
Thb  able  President  of  this  flouri*hing  road,  Samuel  Tate,  Esq.»  giv«a 
annual  report  the  following  intereetitig  items: 

^     The  receipts  of  the  road  for  the  year  have  been  ^0G4,41O  65*  tha  operatj 
'expenses  %US,^1%  SOi   net  earnings  $516,137  85,     The  gross  receipts 
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about  $36,000  leie  tKiin  tlie  estimfttes  made  in  la«t  report  Thi«,  too,  'with  ft 
sborl  crop,  a  commercial  panic,  and  hcarj  expeoaei  And  low  of  business  from 
two  fioodV  The  ioUd  coat  and  out6t  of  Ihe  road  tbua  far  baa  been  $6,024,642  60 
And  tbe  oetcaroinga  being  $616,13Y  85,  the  road  hoa  earned  8.5t*10O  percent 
upon  iti  entire  coBt  and  out£t 

The  amount  pnid  by  way  of  interest  and  eEchango  ]««t  year  was  $M&,8'78  19, 
which,  dedyeied  from  tbc  net  eAi-ningv^  leavea  them  at  $iQd,254  66.  Tlie  cap- 
itat  atock  of  tbe  road  being  |2,2fi@,115,  the  oet  earnings  are  thua  equal  to 
$11  80-100  upuu  the  capital  stock  paid  in,  after  paying  interest  and  exchange. 

The  funded  debt  of  tbe  road  ainounU  to  $2,692,000,  coii»i8ting  of  $1,092,000 
due  the  State  of  Tennetfiee,  and  $T6*(&00,000  of  its  own  bonds  iesueiL  The  floats 
log  debt  of  the  road  amounta  to  $887,991  82*  Its  aetive  nseetit  amount  to 
$lli7,7r>S  58,  and  its  owq  bonds  unsold,  $72,000.  Floating  debt  over  asaeta, 
$608,258  24,  Amount  yet  to  be  expended  to  equip  the  road,  $77,897  60 — 
whieli  will  swell  the  floating  debt  to  $68^1^5  74 

The  amount  of  the  total  net  earnings  of  tbe  road  bare  been  $1,316,476  82 — 
of  whicb  $631,831  42  have  been  expended  in  paying  interest  and  $ftfi4,645  40 
bavc  gone  into  construction.  Tliii  tatter  amount  *' at  a  propet  timt,^*  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Direetora,  abould  be  declared  in  a  stock  dividend,  thereby  in- 
ereaaing  each  stockbolder's  stock  to  that  extent 

^^SOUTHWESTERN  RAILROAD,  GEORGIA. 
Wb  have  received  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  tbia  load 
to  tbe  atockholders ;  from  it  we  learn  that 

The  net  income  for  the  year  ending  Slat  July,  1868j  ha«  been,  *,  $208,771  31 

The  extraordinarr  expense  baa  been. f44  ,  804  25 

Paid  interest  on  bonda. » 29,662  50 

Paid  annuity  to  city  of  Macon • 1,^50  00 

Dividend  4  per  ccot  February,  18fi8 60,424  00 

Dividend  4  per  cent  declared  today  from  earnings 

of  6  mouths  ending  Slat  July,  1868, .....*     72,684  00—208,224  76 

Showing  a  surplus  of ..........,,,.,.. » $646  66 

The  Board  trusts  that  tbia  exhibition  of  the  Oompan3r^i  affairi  will  prove  en- 
tirely aatisfactory  to  the  Sti>ck holders.  The  prospecta  of  buaineaa  for  the  future 
are  certainly  moat  eneouragiug.  The  past  nos  been  an  im favorable  year,  m 
every  respect,  and  the  StcKjk  of  the  Compfluy  baa  been  unuaually  depresaed. 
But  surely  it  cannot  be  long,  with  reviving  trade  and  reluming  proapenty,  be- 
fore a  stock  which  heretofore  has  yielded  eight  per  cent  per  annum,  and  which 
promiseB  equal  dividends  for  the  future,  will  rise  to  par.  The  Board  continues 
firmly  to  believe  tbat  when  the  road  shall  find  ita  completion  at  Fort  Gaines 
and  Eufaulft,  it  will  prtive  one  of  tbe  most  lucrative  roaas  in  our  country. 

At  the  Annual  Election  for  President  and  five  Directora  for  the  enaulng  year, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected,  vizi 

Pretidfiii. — Richard  R.  Cuyler. 

/>i><^€^or#.— John  W,  Anderson,  William  A.  Black,  William  a  Holt,  T.  M. 
Furlow,  Robert  A  Smith. 

5.— MEXICAN  RAILROAD, 

Twt  Y<ra  Crax  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Delta  gives  the  following 
Information  concerning  the  progress  of  the  railroad  aurvey  from  that  city  to 
Mexico: 

In  Mexico  I  met  with  Coi  TaJeott  steam  engineer  in  chief  of  the  aurvey , 
being  effected  between  this  city  and  tbe  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  a 
line  of  raih'oad  for  account  of  Manuel  Eacandon,     I  learn  from  his  son  tbat  the 
line  had  been  located  as  far  ait  Oriitaba,  and  tbat  they  found  tbat  th«y  conld 
ascend  the  Cumbus  between  that  city  and  Puabta,  with  not  more  than  twenty 
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mUes  of  beivy  grading,  and  with  no  grade«  over  two  hundred  feet  to  the  mile. 
The  big  barranco  between  Cordova  and  Orizaba  will  require  a  bridge  of  one 
ibouaand  and  ei^litj^  feet  m  length,  aud  it  witl  he  tdvout  three  bncidred  and 
fifty  ft-et  abuve  the  running  water  beneath.  This  rond  is  a  work  of  great  mag- 
nitude, but  it  ia  the  only  tiling  that  can  aarc  tbo  nation.  Manuel  EscaodoQ  hae 
undertakea  it,  and  he  baa  the  energy  to  carry  it  through,  provided  his  country- 
men will  only  give  him  a  chance*  1  was  told  in  Mexico  tliat  CoL  Tfllcott'a  re- 
port would  be  made  in  September,  and  that  then  E&eandon  would  proceed 
to  Europe,  via  the  United  States,  in  order  to  lay  bis  plan  before  the  capitaliat« 
of  the  world.  If  succces  attends  him,  I  hope  to  see  the  work  under  way  witliiii 
th«  coming  year.  In  eijajhteen  montlis  it  could  be  finished  as  far  as  Orizaba, 
and  IB  four  years  It  could  be  carried  to  Mexico. 

6.— FLORIDA  RAILROADS. 

A  late  report  of  tbc  President  of  the  Florida  Atlnntio  and  Gulf  Hatlroad^ 
•ay a  the  Charleston  Courier,  gives  ua  »otne  particulars  of  the  present  coDditlon 
and  prospects  of  the  railroads  in  progress  in  the  Southern  reninsnlar^  and  eome 
extraoL^  therefrom  will  be  iiitereating  to  all  rcflders. 

The  road  above  mentioned  will  measure  sixty -three  miles  in  all  when  eom- 
pleted,  the  direct  straight  line  being  a  frnction  under  sixty  mile*,  and  there 
being  an  estimate  of  four  miles  for  turnouts,  dEro. 

The  clearing,  grubbing,  ita  ,  for  the  road-bed  has  eost  |170»715  64,  whieh  fall 
below  the  original  eatimfttea  to  the  amount  of  $20,000.  The  work  done  hj 
con trac tori?,  an  surveyed  and  acscepted  to  the  1st  June,  1B58,  amouoted  to 
|145,»i80  48»  of  which'  more  than  a  naif  was  ejcecuted  within  the  year  ending 
ist  June,  1H5B.  The  coutractori  are  ooafident  ia  expectation  ot  delivering 
their  work  in  July. 

The  expenaea  of  road-bed  ready  for  superatmctiire  will  average  |4,017  Oft 
per  mile;  #fl»O00  per  mile  are  allowed  for  iron  and  track  laying,  and  $^^000 
per  mile  for  workahops,  stationjft,  I'olling  stock,  A,c.»  so  that  the  eetimatee  for 
the  ultimate  completion  of  the  road  to  and  in  operation  throughout  are  ^761,- 
074  97«     The  amount  actually  paid  out  towards  this  is  |194,394  45. 

The  sum  to  be  provided  is  ^572,^80  52,  for  which  the  assets  and  resources  ai 
command  are : 

In  preeent  assets  over  liabilities.  ,...,.,,»,* |19S,fl97  44 

In  lands,  over  all  liabilities  and  trusts  for  which  they  are 

ehafgeable 181,000  00 

Stocks 283,500  00 

And  in  bondsj  Ac,  which  the  Company  will  receive  claims 

in  difiTereot  stages  of  progress,  about .  * . , , . ,     525,000  00 

These  figures,  which  are  baaed  in  great  part  on  actual  results,  shows  an  eseen 
of  |610,000  in  favor  of  the  Company  for  the  ■completion  of  thetr  Ufidertaklng. 

A  contract  has  been  effected  for  a  locomotive,  (f 8,000,)  six  pUtform-cara, 
(which,  with  two  purchased  from  the  Florida  Railroad  Company,  cost  |4,60O,) 
ooe  thousand  tons  of  iron,  at  $5,500,  and  sixty  tons  spikes^  ehairs^  &.c,  at  $60l 

This  road,  as  our  readers  are  adviee^l,  will  connect  Jackson vtHe  (from  the 
wharf)  wttb  Alligator,  a  distance,  in  exact  result,  of  fi fty- nine  mil es*  one  tbotia- 
and  two  hundred  yards.  From  Alligator  to  Pensacola,  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles,  we  find  the  proposed  line  of  the  Penaacola  and  Georgia 
Railroad  Company^  which  baa  eff'ected  and  arranged  a  Junction  ai  Alligator 
with  the  line  above  described.  Of  the  Pensacola  road  bne,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles — from  Pensacola  to  the  Apalachleola — have  been  nudcr  eofitraei 
foreome  time;  and  of  this  portion,  twenty-five  miles,  leading  from  Pensacola^ 
are  in  use,  and  the  adjoining  forty  miles  ready  for  grading. 

The  progress  made  in  the  State  of  Florida,  under  numy  diaadvantagea,  in 
railroad  enterprises,  is  well  stated  in  the  report  of  President  Sanderson,  of  the 
F.  A,  aod  Gull  railroad,  from  which  we  have  derived  the  facts  aud  figures  above 
given,  lu  great  part     He  remarks : 

"  Tills  enterprise  alone  without  reference  to  the  other  portions  of  the  systexzi 
inaugurated  by  the  act  of  January,   1856,  waa  a  gigantic  undertaking  f%>t  a 
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young  ftnd  eparsdy  settled  State  lik4  onr  own.  But  when  we  isoiiwi^er  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  Beveral  eoiiipiiiiie«  operating  under  th<^  entire  iystem — the 
ftdT&Gce  ha«  exeeeded  the  most  eanguhie  expectations  of  its  warincBt  friends. 
The  work  accomplished  w  greater  tlian  haa  ever  been  done  in  tUe  sarae  upace  of 
time  by  any  other  Southern  State,  and  may  well  challenge  comi)ari9on  with 
those  of  BTiy  of  the  older  State*  of  the  Union,  In  littk  more  than  two  yeaw, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  road  have  h^en  put  under  contract — one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  completed — over  wlikh  the  locomotive  is  now  transporting 
th«  mail— one  liimdred  and  sixty  mare  graded  and  neftrly  ready  for  the  iron. 
All  this,  too,  hft.«  been  accomplished  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  railroad  building.  That  we  have  diffieu! ties  Btill  to  eneoonter  it 
not  to  be  denied-^but  the  great  afid  rapid  advance  alr4^ady  niftde,  ttj  eo  short  a 
timet,  g^ives  sure  earneBt  of  an  early  and  eucceaaful  completion  of  the  entlrt 
iystem*" 

\Sinoe  thii  reriort  waa  prepared,  the  loeoinotiv«  engaged  for  the  Florida,  At- 
lantie  and  Gulf  railroad  haa  renehed  Jacksonville*  beHrirg  the  name  Gov.  Peiw, 
in  compliment  to  the  present  Chief  Mngistrate  of  Florida,  a  gallant  eon  of  ih€ 
Palmetto  State,  whose  citizens  are  deeply  interested,  socially  and  cummereiaUy, 
in  the  entorpriflea  now  in  progress  for  developing  the  reeourcea  of  Florida, 

•7.— TELEGRAPH  TO  CUBA. 

Wk  may  expect  at  an  early  day  to  see  the  cable  securely  laid  between  th# 
coasts  of  Florida  and  thoso  of  the  Queen  of  Antilles.  It  seems  that  Cflptain 
Sandi  of  tho  U.  S»  Steamer  Walker  has  already  demoaatrated  the  practicability 
of  the  work. 

It  has  always  been  stippo«ed  thiit,  between  the  Florida  reefs  and  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  the  depth  of  water  was  so  great  and  the  current  so  strong,  thnt  it  was 
impowible  to  get  correct  soundings.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  without 
succt:4a.  But  Capt.  Sands  determined*  if  the  weather  proved  favorable^  to  give 
it  ono  more  trial,  having  confidence  in  the  workin|;r  of  his  own  apparatus,  and 
knowing  that  if  it  were  possihle,  he  eoiild  iiocomplish  it  Well,  on  eroding  the 
Tortugas  bank,  everything  being  farorftble,  we  determined  to  try  it,  and  a«- 
eordingly  shaped  our  course  for  Havana,  We  supposed  thai  we  should,  after 
crossing  the  oankf  have  at  Icaat  fifteen  hundred  lalhomfi;  hut,  much  to  our 
surprise,  it  was  only  two  hundred  and  seventy;  the  next  three  hundred  and 
sixty;  the  next  £ive  huodred  and  thirty^  and  the  IaaI  and  deepest  was  wtlhin 
four  miles  of  ITavana,  eight  luindred  and  three  fathoms.  This  wft»  at  noon  on 
Sunday,  May  ^th,  and  we  were  so  near  the  "ever  faithful  Island"  that  w« 
oould  see  and  even  count  the  houses  in  Havana.  We  then  shaped  our  court* 
for  Key  West^  sounding  as  before^  and  regulating  them  so  as  to  come  between 
those  of  the  first  line.  The  result  was  perfectly  satisfactorVi  and  proves  ihs 
practicability  of  a  telegraph  hetweea  Caha  andtbe  United  ^tatea. 
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L— THE  80UTK— ITS  DEVELOPMENT. 

TuK  New  Orleans  Pieayimo  is  rery  hopeful  of  tlie  future  of  the  South,  and 
speaks  with  much  truth  and  eloquence  of  our  present  condition. 

There  ie  probably  no  territory,  of  similar  extent,  in  the  world  that  poweeses 
such  varieo  and  important  elements  of  wealth,  as  that  embraced  within  ths 
limits  of  the  Southern  States,  It  produces^  to  luxurious  profusinn,  the  fruits^ 
grains,  and  ci^culenta,  both  of  troploal  and  temperate  zones.  All  the  eereala 
grow  in  such  abundance  and  perfection  that,  when  the  unoccupied  prairies  and 
the  forest  wilds  shall  be  covered  with  the  dancing  tassels  of  coroiog  harT68is» 
it  may  abiiost  be  regarded  as  the  future  granary  of  nations. 

Rice,  tobaoeo,  and  eottoii,  the  great  siaplea  of  commerce,  are  the  almott  ex  • 
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elQiive  prodticticn  af  the  Bc^atk.  Tbe^e  have  come  to  exert  moh  an  influene* 
o?«r  humani  atTdird  thut  llie  prospect  of  the  crop  produced  ia  the  South  is 
watched  with  the  deepest  interest  alike  in  Liverpool,  Havre,  Bud  Amsterdafxif 
for  the  comfort  of  uiillious^  if  not  the  fttahiltty  of  goveramenta,  depends  upon 
its  liheriiltty. 

Iron  and  coal,  of  the  fineat  qimlity^  and  of  the  greatest  abundance,  lie,  in 
many  places,  in  c:lo«c  continuity;  limestone  and  marble  €rop  out  of  tlie  bill-^ 
aides;  lead  underlies  whole  district*  of  country ;  gold  enrid^es  many  a  barreo 
trftct;  and  every  mifiernl,  useful  in  the  art«  or  vahnibte  in  eotnrnerce,  baa  been 
diaoovered  during  the  progreea  of  geological  puryeys  in  its  different  8tate&, 

Ita  foreste  abound  in  timber,  valuable  in  dornealic  economy  and  unsurpasecd 
in  the  world  tor  ship-building.  In  the  ship-yanh^  of  England  and  Frauce  it  n 
preferred  to  that  brought  from  any  other  country. 

Whole  State*  are  fuund  to  possess  superior  «|nali ties  of  ^oil  and  climate  for 
the  production  of  wines.  Ncitnre  haa  indeed  been  \mueiually  bountiful  in  aU 
the  gifte  which  are  esfteiiiiiul  to  comfort,  luxury',  and  hidepend,eQce. 

The  sectional  agitations,  prevailing  for  years  in  the  country,  have  direeted 
the  attentioQ  of  Southern  men  to  a  consideration  of  the  reeources  uf  the  ^ontb, 
and  the  conviction  is  now  almost  univen^al^  that  whatever  is  deman*ded  to  sup- 
ply necessary  wants,  to  erratify  luxurious  tnj^tea,  to  contribute  to  cultivated 
pleasures,  to  enlarge  public  and  private  wealth,  and  to  give  consideration  to 
States,  exists  in  profuaion  in  this  Southern  portion  of  the  Federal  Union,  De- 
TelopmeDt — ^homtj  development  is  all  that  1ms  been  wanting  to  nmke  the  Bouih 
not  simply  prosperous,  not  merely  independent  of  its  neighbors,  but  great  in 
poUtieal  intlucDco;  to  give  her  a  control  over  public  opinion,  a  power  In  the 
Republic,  againtst  which  popular  majorities  would  struggle  in  vain.  And  the  full 
appreciation  of  Southern  resources  ia  the  tirst  Bt^op  towards  this  development* 
Trie  belief  in  the  capaciti**a  of  soil  and  climate,  in  the  Kuct'eiis  of  Southern  man- 
tifacturesv  mining  and  commerce,  w^ill  stimulate  enterprise  until  the  whole  cquo* 
try  shall  be  aglow  with  well  directed  activity,  and  no  field  of  profit  He  unex* 
plored. 

Without  thii,  the  South  haaiiiiprewed  it«  ideas  upon  the  policy  of  the  nation. 
Ita  peculiar  condition  of  toeiety  has  given  itq  public  men  positions  in  pubiie 
aflfairs  to  control  ita  destiny.  Acting  (t&  iijolated  communities^  looking  to  th# 
Iforth  m  tilt;  thinking  head  and  Bkillful  hand  of  the  brjdy  politic,  unaerTaln^ 
ing  all  that  was  HouLhern,  and  not  appreciating  ita  resources,  the  South  yet 
made  progress;  slow,  it  ia  true,  but  real  and  positive. 

Like  a  bow  in  the  heavens  after  the  storm-elouds  have  swept  by,  we  muy 
now  see,  in  looking  ujiKin  the  results  of  the  seetionul  ftgiintions  of  the  immediat« 
past,  indicatious  of  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  for  the  South — an  era 
aingularly  marked  with  home  progreeSt  Southern  meu  begin  to  appreciate  and 
to  love  the  SoutlL 

The  springs  and  popular  watering  places  and  mountain  retreats  of  the  Nortb- 
eru  States  are  not  now  crowded  as  in  past  ycar«  witli  families  from  the  Souths 
but  amid  her  own  sublime  mountain  scenerv,  by  tlie  health-giving  waters 
gushing  out  of  the  hilbidea,  aiid  in  the  beautiful  bamleta  along  her  own  sea- 
eoa^t,  lliey  are  gathering  frei&liuej-s  and  vigor,  enjoying  rustic  pleasures  and  re- 
laxation/and,  the  contract  between  the  formal  ishow  and  the  hollow-hearted- 
n«ss,  the  petty  intrigues  and  the  perpetual  annoyances  of  the  former,  and  the 
quiet  ease,  the  careless  abandon,  and  the  habits  of  homc-hfe  of  the  latter,  will 
■•cure  the  future  course  of  summer  travel  for  the  South,  Every  month  the 
ftcara-train  penetrates  some  new  Southern  valley,  or  reaches  some  unexplored 
and  romantic  mountain  region  ;  opening  up  new  retreat*  for  health  and  pleaaure 
for  our  citizens  in  their  own  sunny  clime,  and  within  the  intlueoce  of  tlieir  own 
aoeial  institutions^ 

In  this  manner*  indentify  with  home  the  Southern  men  of  wealth,  who  ba^* 
menus  and  opportunities  of  spending  half  of  the  year  abroad,  and  wo  shall  soon 
have  less  of  the  investment  of  so r pi ua  capital  in  the  cnterprifiesand  property  of 
the  North,  and  the  advantages  preE'ented  in  the  Southern  States  for  new  modes 
of  industry  will  gain  ovcrwhcfming  prominence.  But  thia  ia  one  of  tlie  least 
indicalions  of  Southern  preparation  for  progress. 


THE  SEA  ISLANDS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLrN"A, 

Southern  mil  road  acbemcfi  and  TOftDufactoring  property  bofpn  to  attract  ac- 
cumulated eapirnl.  A i?ri cultural  M>cietieii,  parish,  county  and  State,  have 
awakened  nci  unueuAl  int^reHt  in  tlie  improvement  of  agriculture^  Qiid  the  ex- 
iiitemeiitu  nnd  uucijrtaintie^  the  expense  and  tlie  trouble  of  hue  labor  accurau- 
lalinp  faster  than  production,  contrasted  with  tbat  relied  on  at  the  South,  are 
liarmoniziuii^  fipirnoim  tupon  the  great  social  problem  thateeuturiea  have  hitherto 
1  in  satisfactorily  essayed  to  a<ilve. 

The  ohservflnt  eye  will  §ee  sufficient  in  the  current  of  events  to  excite  hope 
in  Che  future  of  the  South' — not  that  she  ifl  »oon  to  nnite  to  caat  olT  the  bonds  of 
the  Union,  or  to  (i^row  vexed  with  the  wild  toftsing*  of  popular  sectional  excite- 
ment — she  is  wearied  of  »uch  useleiw  and  danperous  agitiition— but  that  the 
work  of  true  developuietit  hft«  commenced ;  tliat  the  current  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  cliiiuged,  imlicated,  it  is  true,  at  present^  by  the  drift  of  the  atraw, 
but  certain  erewhiie  to  sweep  along  io  the  new  direction  with  the  reatstloes 
power  of  our  own  mighty  Misaiasippi 

Our  coitx)n  platitiitiQU^'are  to  beoome  thread  factor! efl»  for  geniiw  has  furnished 
the  niachinerv  that  will  produce  a  mightier  revolution  in  plantation  economy 
than  did  the  invention  of  Whitnev  itself*  The  cost  of  producing  the  raw  m&- 
tcrifd  h  likely  to  be  lessened,  an(f  the  aiuouiit  to  be  in  the  future  Increased  by 
the  pitill  Ifiter  invention  of  the  cottoti-jiicken 

Everywhere  in  th«^  South  there  ore  earnest  thinkers  and  laborious  workers* 
who  are  pressing  home  developui»?tit,  analyzing,  recombinitig  and  urging^  the 
great  idea^  in  all  iU  lentrth,  breadth,  and  in  every  aapect  in  which  it  can  Inter* 
Mt  the  minds  of  her  citizetiii,  and  the  reaQlt  Is  sure. 

l^THE  SEA  ISLANDS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Trk  following  beautiful  account  of  the  Sea  Tslands  of  South  Carolina,  whidi 
we  have  ao  often  visited,  aud  where  so  many  happy  days  of  our  Ufe  have  been 
spent,  and  of  the   inland   passage  between  Charleaton  aud  Savannah,  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  Eogliah  poet  and  traveller,  Mackey: 

From  Charleston  to  Savannah  by  sea  is  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  ;  by- 
land— there  being  00  railway  comniiinication  except  by  traversing  two  sides 
of  a  triangle — the  <3i*itance  is  about  two  hundred.  A  direct  coast  railway  ta  in 
eourse  of  conatruction  ;  but  at  present  moat  travellers,  except  thoae  who  are  very 
bad  aailors,  prefer  the  *ea  pasease.  As  I  had  already  gone  over  a  considerabM 
portion  of  the  land  route,  through  t!te  pine  foresU  of  Georgia  aud  S.  Carotins — 

Where,  northward  aa  you  go, 
The  pines  for  ever  grow; 
Where,  southward  if  you  bend, 
Are  pine  trees  without  end; 
Where,  if  you  travel  west, 
Earth  Uives  the  pine  tree  best; 
Where,  enstwara  if  you  gane. 
Through  long,  unvaried  waya^ 
Behind  3'oii  and  before^ 
Are  pine  trees  evermore : — 

I  preferred  the  sea,  as  offering  more  comfort,  as  well  as  more  novelty,  than  the 
land  route.  No  ti-aveller  in  America,  unless  he  be  very  much  ~|>reased  for 
time,  or  have  special  r<^asona  for  the  preference,  will  travel  by  the  miserable 
railroad  If  he  can  get  into  a  steamer*  The  steamers  are  as  invariably  goo4  tm 
the  rail  U  invariably  ba^i  Taking  my  passage  in  the  tidy  Hitle  boat,  tha 
HL  MaryX  bound  for  the  St.  John's  river  in  Floriila,  and  toiwliing  at  Savannah, 
I  found  myself  in  c<3mfortable  quarters.  Tlie  crew  consisted  tutirely  of  negro 
alave^;  the  only  white  men  on  board,  the  paspengers  excepted,  lining  the 
captain  and  the  clerk  There  are  two  routes  to  Savannah  hv  sea — one  the 
outer,  aud  one  the  inner  route — and  the  St  Mnrv'*  being  more  of  a  river  than  a 
iea-boat^  only  ventures  on  the  outer  pa»i«ge  when  the  weather  is  calm.  Thia 
being  the  case  an  the  day  that  1  trusted  myself  on  board  of  her,  we  made  a 
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iliort  and  pleoAiint  pusagG,  left  ring  the  b  arbor  of  Chftrleflton  %i  mtie-  in  tli* 
morniag,  and  arriving  tkt  Siirannah  before  aeven  in  the  evening.  Il  waa  not 
until  we  arriveii  at  ifie  month  of  the  SaTaonah  riTcr,  and  began  to  ateam  op 
for  eighteen  tuilea  to  the  oity,  that  the  aconerv  offered  any  attractioD&  Oa 
each  dde  was  a  low,  Ant,  fertile  conntrj,  wird  reedi  tweutj^  feet  high — tha 
Anmmer  haimtd  of  {he  alligutor«^ — growing  upon  the  bank,  and  the  land  stud- 
ded with  palmetto  treed,  rici^  plantations,  and  negro  villages^  A&the  nigbl 
darkened  tlie  blaze  of  a  burning  foreat  lit  np  the  whole  of  the  landward  hori- 
Eon,  and  gave  lurid  evidence  that  man  was  nt  work,  and  displacing  the  wilder- 
neaa  to  make  room  for  rice  and  cotton,  llie  flocks  of  wild  fowl  upon  tha 
Savannnh  poi*i lively  darkened  the  air,  and,  when  the  bird*  descended  to  feed 
or  rest,  it  seemed  as  if  black  clouds,  moved  by  their  own  rolitioa,  had  taken 
refuge  auiong  the  reeds  and  canes.  The  Savannah  river  divides  the  Stat«ta  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  for  a  portiou  of  its  length.  It  is  navigable  for  eea 
•teamerv  only  as  far  as  the  city  of  Savannah,  and  for  steamers  of  a  smaller 
draught  m  far  as  Augustfli  the  secoud  city  of  Georgia,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  inland. 

The  mournful  avcnuei  of  liva  oak,  and  the  equally  mournful  glades  that 
pierce  on  every  eide  into  the  profuae  and  tangled  wildeme^  are  all  nua^  with 
the  funeral  drajwry  of  the  tillnndata.  To  those  who  have  never  seen  this  pe- 
culiar vegetation  it  may  be  difficult  to  convey  au  adequate  idea  of  its  Aadu«ss 
and  lovellnesa.  It  looks  m  if  the  very  treeiv  instinct  with  life,  had  veiled  tb«iD- 
ielves  like  mourners  at  a  grave  ;  or  as  if  the  fop  and  vapors  from  the  mAnhea 
had  been  solidified  by  some  stroke  of  clectrieity,  and  hung  from  the  treea  in 
palpable  wreatba,  swinging  and  swayini^  to  every  motion  of  the  wiDds.  Not 
unlike  the  effect  produced  by  the  tattered  baunersliung  from  the  roofa  of  Gothia 
eatheiirals  as  trophies  of  war  in  the  ohKni  time,  or  to  mark  the  last  re^tiiig- 
places  of  knight*  and  nobles,  is  the  efifect  of  ihoAe  long  streanaert  petideot  from 
the  overarching  boughs  of  the  forest  Many  uf  ihem  are  ao  long  as  to  trail 
upon  the  ground  from  a  height  iff  tweoty  or  thirty  feet*  and  mftny  of  the  samt 
length,  drooping  from  the  topmost  branches  of  oak  and  cypress,  dangle  in  mid 
air.  AVhat  adds  to  the  awe  inspired  by  the  remarkable  beauty  of  this  p«r«- 
sitio  plant  is  the  alleged  fuct  that  wherever  it  flourishes  the  yellow  fever  is 
from  time  to  time  a  visitanU  It  grows  plentifully  oii  the  shores  uf  the  lower 
Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  and  throughout  uU  Louieiann,  Alabama^ 
Miaaissippi)  Tenneasee,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina,  In  North  Carolina  it  is 
not  80  cummon,  and  it  diaappeai-a  altogether  in  Virginia,  In  New  Orleans  il 
haa  been  converted  into  an  article  of  commerce^  and,  being  dried  and  peeled, 
it  19  used  instead  of  honn^mir — which  in  this  condition  it  much  resembusa— for 
■tufling  matrcsecs  and  cuBhtons  for  ehairs  and  sofaa 

A&  i  liad  determined  to  return  to  Charleston  by  sea,  I  gladly  awaited  al 
St V an n lib  the  return  of  the  St  Mary's  from  l-loridfa.  It  was  not  until  thirty 
hours  aft^r  her  appoint^^d  time  that  the  little  steamer^  with  her  white  captain 
mnd  black  crew,  reappeared  in  the  river  8be  had  met  with  strong  head  windff 
at  sea,  nnd,  th«  bad  weather  still  eontinning^  the  captain  determined  to  try 
the  inner  instead  of  the  outer  passage.  This  arrangement  was  in  every  way 
to  my  taste,  as  it  would  afford  me  the  opportunity  of  mailing  through  the 
ooantless  and  picturesque  mazes  of  the  Sea  Islands.  These  islands  extend  from 
Charleston  downwards  to  Savannah,  and  as  far  sou  lb  ward  as  the  great  penin- 
sula of  Florida,  and  are  famous  for  the  production  of  the  6nc  staple  lo  well 
known  imdeatecmedin  all  theeotton  Diarketsof  the  world — from  New  Orleans^ 
Mobile,  and  Charleston^  to  Liverjiool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow — as  the  "Sea 
Island  Cotton,"  In  the  summer  this  region  is  not  habitable  by  the  whitea ; 
but  in  the  early  spring  there  is  aeither  fog  nor  fever^  and  the  ctimate  is  delicious. 
Though  the  etorm  raged  in  the  outer  sea,  the  weather  was  calm,  sunny,  and 
beautiful  as  the  St.  Mary*s  threaded  her  way  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
through  the  narrow  channels  amid  thoae  low  and  fertile  islands^ — some  as  la^a 
as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  the  1*1  e  of  Matu  others  as  small  as  thtj  islets  of  Venice. 
At  times  the  water-way  m'm  like  thot  of  a  noble  river,  broad  as  the  Mls(S]i«ippi, 
but  withont  its  eurrtr^ts;  and  at  others  not  wider  than  the  Regent's  canal,  op 
the  New  Kiver  at  Islington.     So  narrow  was  it  at  times  that  we  could  hnve 
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|amped  ashore  from  either  side  of  the  deck;  but  the  feftt»  though  poMible,  *nd 
indeed  easy,  wna  not  inviting;  for,  hsd  any  one  been  frolieksome  enough  to 
do  »o,  he  would  bare  found  himself  up  to  the  middle^  or  perclianee  to  the  n^ek, 
Id  ioft  hog  and  swRom,  We  had  often  to  twist  and  turn  id  places  where  it 
a^emed  i.|ijite  impossible  that  a  ateatuboat  could  pass,  and  the  negroes  bad  cod- 
tinuallj  to  pu^h  ua  out  of  difllculiiea  by  mean*  of  sturdy  poles  ten  or  twelve 
feet  loog — an  exercise  in  which  some  of  the  passengers  seemed  delighted  to 
take  pnrt.  Tlie  tall  rufhes  and  reedagrew  up  to  the  height  of  the  deck;  and, 
bad  it  b^en  mid^uminer,  we  might  have  dii«turhed  ninnj  an  alligator  aa  we 
wouDd  our  way,  north  and  south,  eaat  And  weat,  far  into  the  bowel*  of  the 
land,  and  then  out  again  towards  the  aea,  in  thia  intricate  oavigation.  Twenty 
times  at  lem^t  the  8u  Mary's  seemed  fast  aground,  and  as  often  did  stalwart 
negroes  launch  the  8hi|i's  boat  and  row  aahore,  to  afBx  a  towrope  to  a  sl»ke  left 
amid  the  long  vegetation  in  previous  voyages,  to  enable  ua  to  be  maooeuTred 
oif  again.  The  whole  voy  a|?e  was  one  constant  aucceseion  of  novelties  of  acen« 
and  adventure.  From  the  deck  we  could  look  over  alai-ge  expanse  of  country, 
studded  with  cotton-fields,  with  the  white  mansions  of  the  plantera,  with  negro 
Tillagjpa,  and  with  here  and  th*fre  a  stretch  of  pasture  land,  in  which  the  caUle 
were  feeding.  Amid  the  awnmp  the  palmt'tto,  fionietimes  singly,  sometimet  in 
clufttei^a,  raided  ita  graceful  branches;  while  on  the  higher  grounds,  and  some- 
times  on  the  bank  of  the  chaiinel,  were  clumps  of  nmo  and  evergreen  oaks, 
all  hung  with  the  melancholy  drapery  of  the  tillandi^icu  At  one  turn  we  came 
suddenly  upon  n  negro,  village,  and  several  little  **  darkies,"  from  the  ages  of 
three  to  ten,  some  entirely  and  others  partially  naked,  who  were  upon  a  dung- 
heap,  set  up  a  shout  of  delight  at  our  arrival,  which  speedily  hrought  forth 
the  j^able  eldei*8  of  the  place,  aa  well  as  the  dogs,  to  take  a  look  at  u? ;  the 
adulta  grinning  and  showing  thetr  white  t«eth,  the  doge  and  children  vying 
with  eai^h  other  who  should  make  the  most  noise  in  our  honor*  Many  of  the 
jdanters'  hou;?es  which  we  passed  were  large  and  commodious,  and  surrounded 
bv  grove*  of  magnificent  oak,  cedar,  magnolia,  all  evergreens,  giving  the  place 
all  through  the  winter  the  leafy  attractions  of  on  English  midanmmer. 

There  is  throughout  all  this  country  a  very  considerable  popublion  engag^ 
in  the  cultivation  of  ita  valuable  staple — the  Sea  Island  cotton;  and  the  vijlogea 
as  well  as  country  mansions  were  numerous  as  we  passed*  Here,  for  four  or 
five  mouths  in  the  year,  the  planter  lives  like  a  patriarch  of  the  olden  time, 
or  like  a  petty  despotic  monarch,  surrounded  by  his  obedient  subjects,  witli  a 
**  oikonomos,'  or  overseer,  for  his  prime  minister,  who  on  his  part  is  condemned 
to  endure  the  climate  the  whole  year,  that  the  i^laves  may  be  kept  in  order, 
while  the  master  himself  hurries  away  with  his  family  to  the  far  North — to 
Kew  York  or  to  Saratoga,  and  very  often  to  London  and  Paris — to  spend  the 
abundant  revenues  of  his  cotton  crop.  We  passed  one  considerable  town  or 
city,  that  of  Beaufort,  the  capital  of  the  Be  a  bilands,  and  pleasantly  as  well  aa 
imposingly  situated;  and  then,  steaming  through  the  broad  channel  of  the 
Wbapoo,  reached  Charleston,  after  a  long  but  by  no  means  disagreeable  paa- 
tago  of  forty- eight  hours. 

S.— PROPERTY  m  INTELLECTTAL  LABOR. 

Thi  present  laws  respecting  the  duration  of  copyright  in  the  various  EuropeAO 
nations  are  as  follows:  In  our  own  country,  the  copyright  lasts  forty-two 
years  absolutely,  for  the  author's  life,  and  seven  years  after  his  deat^.  In 
Greece  and  in  Sardinia  it  lasts  only  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  publication. 
In  the  Roman  States  it  extends  to  twelve  year*  after  the  author's  death.  In 
Euaaia  it  lasta  for  twenty  five  years  after  the  author's  death,  and  for  ten  years 
more  if  a  new  edition  has  been  published  in  the  lost  fiveyeors  of  the  first  term. 
Id  Belgium  ami  Sweden  it  has  twenty  yean»  after  the  author's  death,  with  a 
provision  ;  in  Sweden,  that,  should  the  representative  of  the  author  neglect  to 
continue  the  publication,  the  copyright  falls  to  the  State,  In  France  it  lasta  for 
the  benefit  of  children  or  widow  (that  Is,  to  the  widow  if  she  be,  what  is  called 
in  France,  tn  communaufe  de  bient,  a  peculiar  arrangement  in  French  nmrriaga 
settlements,  which  establishes  between  husband  ana  wife  a  perfect  community 
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ia  each  othcr'a  property)  thirty  years  after  the  Author's  death,  but  to  other 
representfttivea  only  tea  yenrs;.  In  Spaia  it  lastd  fifty  yeftrs,  reckoning  from  tJi« 
author's  death.  In  Auatria,  Biiv&riii»  Portugal,  Prussia,  Saxony,  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Two  ^^ioiliea,  Wurtemburg,  and  the  States  of  the  Germanic  ConfoderatiaD, 
it  tiMts  thirty  years  from  the  author''s  death,  to  all  his  heirs  and  assigns  with- 
out distinction ;  and  in  Denmark,  till  so  rectmtly  as  1856,  It  lasted  an  indefinjte 
period^  provided  the  work  was  kept  in  print ;  now,  however,  it  is  restricted  to 
A  periiia  of  thirty  years  after  the  nuthor'B  death,  with  a  provision  that  a  re- 
pttblieatiot]  by  others  is  permitted  when  five  years  have  elapsed  in  which  a 
work  has  been  out  of  print  Ira  the  United  States  copyright  lasts  for  twenty* 
6tght  years,  and  an  extension  of  foarteen  years  is  granted  to  the  author,  if  li« 
lives,  or  to  his  widow,  children,  and  grandchildren.  With  regard  to  [ecturM^ 
sermons,  4c.,  the  law  of  France  appears  to  be  that  professors  and  preaehera 
have  the  sole  right  of  reprodiidog  their  lectures  and  sermons  in  print,  but  that 
advocates  and  political  apeakera,  while  tln^y  alone  have  the  right  to  publish 
their  speeches  in  a  collective  or  separate  form^  cannot  prevent  their  being  pub- 
lished in  the  journals  of  the  time  as  news.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  will 
prove  of  great  assistance  to  all  who  may  have  to  discuss  or  consider  the  subjeca 
of  international  copyright  The  general  inference  to  bo  drawn  from  them  it 
that  all  countries  appear^  by  their  various  restrictions  in  timef  to  consider  thai 
there  is  no  indefeasible  or  perpetual  right  of  property  in  the  production  of  tha 
brain. 

4.— ARE  TOE  CAMELS  OOMI^^TOr 

We  hope  so.  The  first  experiments  are  so  eminently  sueeessfut  that  we  argue 
their  continued  prosecution.  It  ia  said  that  the  best  camels  ore  to  be  procured 
in  Arabia,  and  it  is  found  that  even  in  the  norlhero  parts  of  Persia^  w{ier«  it  ia 
cold,  that  the  dromedary  soon  becomes  aeclimnled. 

The  trip  of  Major  Wayne  and  Lieut.  Porter  to  the  Crimea  washighlv  interest- 
ing, but  particularly  in  enabling  them  to  see  the  "  Bactrian  cameV  ^he  only 
place  easily  accessible  to  them,  where  thev  could  have  seen  it  Tliey  are 
magnificent  looking  ereatures^  and  far  Buperioriu  size  and  ap|:)earaDce  to  the 
one  humped  camel,  though  not  so  well  adapted  for  hard  work.  Those  seett.  on 
this  trip,  were  in  fioe  conditt^m,  even  alter  having  passed  through  a  hard  wiot«rt 
living  a*4  best  they  might,  and  exposed  out  of  door  to  all  sorts  of  weather^ 
Their  humps  had  ia  some  instances  been  smashed  down,  owing  to  improper 
loading,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  impair  their  efficiency.  Lieut.  Porter  saw  them 
working  in  a  cart,  and  otlierwise,  but  not  in  snch  great  numbers  as  the  other 
camels,  which  was  evidently  much  more  rapid  in  ita  motions,  but  not  eo  strone. 

There  will  be  little  difficultY  in  finding  good  camels  hereafter.  All  of  Abja 
Bitinor  as  far  south  as  thirty-dve  degress  of  latitude,  and  as  far  east  as  forty 
degrees  of  longitude*  abounds  w^ith  them  and  can  be  easily  reached.  Their  ap-> 
pearnute  depends  very  much  on  how  they  are  treated.  The  Egyptians,  tbe 
motst  inconsiderate  camel  masters  in  the  world,  have  the  most  wretclied  looking 
beasts,  while  the  Turk,  more  humane  in  his  disposition,  keeps  his  flock  in  fine 
order.  In  our  country  they  would  be  of  such  value  to  any  farmer  south  of 
thirty-Hi:£  degrees,  that  they  would  be  fostered  witti  the  greatest  care.  A  horad 
is,  in  the  United  States,  consiidered  a  valuable  animal,  but  he  will,,  in  point  of 
worth  for  labor,  in  no  way  compete  with  a  camel. 

It  will  be  an  easy  matter,  at  any  time,  for  farmers  to  import  a  pair  of  them 
ttom  Smyrna.  The  whole  cost  will  not  be  much  more  than  throe  hundred 
dollars  ea«b. 

C— A^"ATOMY  OF  PROPEK  NAMES. 

Mb.  N.  J.  BowniTon  has  recently  published  a  very  quaint  but  labored  work 
upon  the  snbject  af  proper  names. 

A*  a  specimen  of  the  curirtus  ola©sifientiou  »>f  the  author,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  of  Remarkable  mioies;  from  Life  and  Death.  Love  and  Fear,  Ac  : 

The  aamea  of  per&oo^  Christian  aad  aurnauie,  form  a  very  Gurioua  subject. 
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pur  reeorda  fiirniali  Bome  moat  remarkable  spetrimeris  of  tbeni  botli.  At  Qt]«eiiB- 
town,  C,  W.,  liTea  A.  Mirracle,  Life  dm}  out  mBny  years  iigo»  tliougli  we  jet 
have  Mr.  Linijg.  Blot,  the  u&okj  of  th^  diitinguit^hed  French  mnthcmjitieiai], 
iiiileriveti  from  the  Greek  word  eigmfjing  "life."  Corfiinf*,  Graves,  To omej, 
and  Tomba  are  nuTneroua,  We  hftve  one  Bier.  Death  ftitdSlnu^btcr  had  form* 
erly  some  living  repreeeniatiTea  in  orir  niidsL  Death,  iodetd,  h  one  of  our 
oidftt  faniiliea^  (167^,)  anij  h  also  foun^J  in  Canada  atiil  at  Cindnnait.  A  Mr. 
Deuth  madt*  n  mortgage  to  the  Life  Irijumneo  Coninany.  Mr.  Slaughter  wiw 
a  commander  in  our  naty,  1849.  Seven  familiefl  of  thiii  latter  name  live  in 
Philadelpliift. 

Todtlebeij,  the  oame  of  the  distingniahed  Ruftsian  general,  means  *' dead- 
life,"  An  English  author,  lUve,  wrote  in  1730 — 3.  A  domestic  in  the  home  of 
my  boyhood  (Salem,  Maae.)  waa  named  Mercy  Deadnian.  A  Mr.  Deadraau 
lirea  at  Delaware,  C,  W.;  Mr.  Dyde,  at  Montreal  Then*  i»  a  liring  Corse  at 
Duxbury,  Vt.  Mr  Corse,  of  Burlington,  lowa^  subiiciibc»d  for  Aca^elz*  worit. 
Ko  lese  than  five  families  of  that  name  are  found  in  Montreal:  and  families  of 
Coroae  exi«t  in  England.  Mr.  Mori  is  a  graduate  of  HHrvard.  In  the  New 
York  Directory  are  families  of  Todt  (German  for  **dead/')  Copw?,  Dead* 
ttian,  and  Deady  ;  also  Dumnday  (i>,,  *'d&y  of  judgment )  Mathew  P.  Deady 
l&  Asaoeiate  Justice  of  Oregon  {lS5iV);  an^l  a  Mr,  D^ady  live^  at  ^treetville^ 
C  W.;  Mr  Buryhill,  at  Exeter,  C.  W,  Bonehouse  is  found  in  Philadelphia  (a 
name  which  eeema  equivalent  lo  a  grave) ;  also  families  of  Cor«e,  Corsey,  Mort^ 
and  Tomb.     Mn  Murama  is  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lo- 

Stfilatur^,  October,  1857  ;  and  this  name  is  also  found  in  Dumbo,  C.  W,     Hannah 
iirtha  w&d  married  at  Woburo  in  1(549.     Nataleia  found  in  our  Directory,  and 
onlv  one  Laxarn*.     Six  familiea  of  Laxarui»  however,  appear  in  Philadelphia. 

Ihe  spirit  of  Devotion  may  yet  be  aeen  in  our  city  churehea^  and  his  house  is 
ataoding  in  an  adjoining  town ;  but  he  h  no  longer  visible,  in  the  fle^h,  ^on 
'Change."  One  Scripture  had  a  «nit  in  our  Supreme  Judicial  Courts  1865;  and 
thii  name,  indeed,  is  very  common  m  New  England,  being  sometimea  spelled 
Scrlpter.  There  are,  I  hope,  still  many  families  of  Love  among  us ;  but  with 
A  single  exception,  they  now  walk  about  under  another  nomeneUiure.  Once 
they  even  gave  name«  to  our  streets.  Tliuei,  Tile*tun  Street  was  originally 
Love  Lane^  It  al*o  became  a  Chrietian  name,  here  and  elsewhere,  among  the 
dciscendauts  of  these  anoeators*  Love  Rawlings  owned  real  estate  at  the  North 
End.  In  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Peterborough  \»  a  monument  to  John  Loving, 
who  died  1781.     Some  of  our  best  illustrations  of  Iriih  character  are  from  tb« 

Kn  of  Samuel  Lover  I  do  not  6nd  Cupid  o^  a  Christian  name  ;  but  I  do  find 
pvey  and  Venus*.  We  have  Mr*  Amor  Hollingsworth  ;  and  Amory  is  one  of 
our  lii-st  families.  Mr.  Amour  wa«  lost  in  the  Cent  rat  Ame^rica^  1R57.  In  New 
York,  I  find  families  of  L' Amour,  l/Amoureaux,  <kc.;  and,  in  Philadelphto^ 
there  are  twenty^seven  faniiliea  of  Love,  Fear,  I  believe,  has  never  been  a  sur- 
name among  ua  ;  hot  we  have  Mr.  Feoring  ;  and  Mrs,  Fear  Bourne  was  a  land- 
holder. Mr.  Fear  lives  at  Elmire,  C.  W»:  and  Mr  Feormau,  at  Hamilton,  C,  W, 
We  have  among  lis  the  surname  of  Hopo,  which  is  a  name  of  great  note  in 
England. 

There  was  an  interesting  family*group,  the  membera  of  which  respectively 
rejoiced  in  the  namee  of  C<ird  Cordis,  Cord  Wing,  Fathergone  Dinely,  and 
Dimply  Wing.  One  of  our  thoroughfaroa  was  //oy  Alley  ;  bnt  perhaps  soma 
will  be  surprised  to  le^irn  that  a  Mr  Pighog  appears  in  an  early  volunic  of  onr 
records.  Jonathan  Pigg^  of  Dedham,  ia  a  party  to  a  deed  in  L.  78,  f,  G6,  We 
have  al»o  lloggeiidge  (1674.)  HogBflesh  (1C57,)  Farrow,  Iloeirg,  Hogg,  Shoata 
(L  PO,  f.  230.)  Swiney,  Ham,  Hamm,  Bacon^  and  BHne.  Choate,  though  a 
distingui«ihed^  is  not  an  imposing  name.  It  la,  perhapa,  a  corruptioD  of  Shotep 
a  young  pig;  which  name  still  exists  in  England.  From  a  late  review,  we 
learn  that  a  former  pope  had  a  name  signiu'ing  H^ig^'^rnouth.  The  poe^o 
wreath  encirelea  the  brow  of  a  Scoteh  Hogg.  When  an  action  was  called  into 
coqH  not  long  iince,  a  smile  wa^i  produced  by  the  announcement,  that  Rlr  ■  *  - 
appeared  for  Gammon.  Another  Mr  Furrow  is  a  borber  at  Lewleton.  Me.  Mr 
Lird  arrived  here  in  the  Star  of  the  Wf!Kl,  from  Panama,  October,  1867  ;  and  a 
Mr  Lard  Lives  in  Philadelphia.    John  Wallower  &^  Son  received  a  goveriLment 
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eon  tract  for  wliiBkej  in  Boston  tnd  ITew  York.  Maj,  185T.    The  name 
Bwillawny  occurs  in  our  Middlesex  records,  being  probably  a  corruption 
Silloway.     Tliomiis  BiiatlfhiiTn,  itf  Roxbury  (!^cpteiiilji*r»  1857,)  tliows  b  moail 
twinisU  taste  in   nomencliilure.     In   New  York   live  fainilies  of  Iloga^  Stie%  J 
flwillingr^  Swein,  »jfn!  Swiney.     Mr.  Ilog,  of  that  cif  y»  sella  liqur^r,     Mr.  Hogben 
(Hojrpen  f )  lives  at  Toronto,  C.  W.;  and  Wallowbury,  Hug  wood,  llama,  and  ShoAt^  | 
at  Fkiladt^Iphia.    Hogmire  is  a  oommoti  name  in  Livingston  couutyi  N.  T. 

«.— WHERE  THE  BIBLETS  GO,  AHD  IN  WHAT  LANGUAGES. 

Fiiox  tU<?  forty-second  AQnual  Report  of  "The  Acaencan  Bible  Society/*  it 
Appcara  Uiat  during  the  lust  year  the  ntintber  of  volumes  issued  was  71 2,04 5^ 
muking  a  U»tal  since  the  formation  of  tli«  society  of  12,804,014,  The  foltatrittg 
table  ^kows  the  number  and  variety  of  bookfl  issued  during  the  year: 


Endllih  Blbtei,.,. , MP,8T8 

Enifl  \»h  Tertuimtsata Me,  BOO 

TeJiUincniB  and  Faalmt «....  41,804 

Greal  F rimer  PBalnn*. «,8T7 

YolQiBei  for  the  BUqiS.  ..............  088 

Oeiroaii  Btblea 1«,886 

German  T««ta]i]flDU. S8, 016 

Gemuia  TeatimentA  and  Psalms. ....  219 

GermaD  and  fiagliih  TestamffOtfl ....  A,  fi&l 

French  BIblea. l,S84 

French  Tealaments,. «,  145 

F  rt'  1 1  eh  Kitd  EnclJfth  Tcatamenti .  6S7 

Ilallan  Ulfolci. 148 

lliillttnT(»Unn«nt«..,.. 49% 

Bwediph  BIblea ASA 

Sworllsh  Tcfitamenla. U 

&wr«1iNh  nml  KngllKhTestamenta....  1,908 

Wcbli  Bible* 060 

Welfth  Tcstamenla........... 118 

yfelfh  an.  1  K  nglisb  TcitameQli. 8W 

I>ttnis[5  Bit.h'Si, 1,807 

l>au1»b  TesLamt'titM 24 

Dttnloh  and  KnglUh  Teatamcnto. 1,410 

Irlnli  Bibka 10 

Iriih  TostamcnU 19 

Dukih  Hiblvm .„.  IBT 

Dutch  ond  Knglish  Ttttamentt 586 

Bpanlah  Blbl*-* 1,658 

epaakh  TfjiiaTiicn  fet 8, 910 

6panl»h  a  nd  En  g\  f ah  Tefttametits ....  945 

BbaatBh  Goepeli  and  Aot< 1 

Fortn^eae  Bible*.... t,41» 


Portopmew  Twtatneuta. . . . . 

rortu^iif-M*  and  Eng.  Tettameala. . . 

Hebrew  Bibk*...... 

Hebrew  TofUTOeniiu. .............. 

Hebrew  PsafiiLi.... ',. 

Pol bih  Bible*. 

Fclfsb  Tdlamonta. 

Gaelic  Bfbka 

Q  aetl  c  Testamonii ...,,.,.., 

8yrlao  Blbfce*,.,, ,........, ,... 

Bxriac  Ptalma.,, 

LallaBlblei............. „... 

Greek  Toatamcntk.. 

Arable  Teitanien  is «... 

Bualan  Teftamf'ata 

Indian  ^rrlplure*  (parta) 

Chinese  Tejitainenl« 

Flu J!ib  TetitainenLs  and  Paaloti. 

BepiuAf^ni 

Ch<j<^l4 w  Old  Teitamoat 

€  hoc  la  w  Tealanionta 

OreboTeatamenta. 

Actafn  Arrawaok 

l^pongrwe  Ooapela  .. ...«...., 

Hun^rian  Biblea ,, 

Hungarian  Teatamenta. 

Bohemian  Bibles. 

Bohemian  Ti«uuicn(s. , . , 

Reprint  of  Kt*|>cir[*i 

Uawatlaa  and  Kuglbti  Tcatament&. 
QJlbwaTealamenia.. 


8,694 


7.— WHAT  SOUTH  AMERICA  WAS  IN  1S56. 


Btatea 

anil 

Oountrloa. 


Yenevuela.  ,...  ,.. 
Kew  Granada.... . 
Eeoador. ........... 

Brajcll , 

Gajana,  BrlUih.... 

Do.     DuiclL... 

Do.     Froncll . . 

BdlTla.. 

Peru  .............. 

Ohilt 

ArgQiLtlae  Coafepd^n 

Baenoa  Ayrea 

Paraguaj.... 

tlraguay 

Patagonia,  etc.... 
Talklaad  Mandi.. 

Grand  ToUil . , . 


Area 

nf  aqiiare 
mtln 


42fi,T12 
521,1*4« 

8,978,400 

6»jeft, 
37,5«a 
478,  S8S 

249, 051 

187,681 
72,  ]0« 
7S,68S 

«yi,ltt7 
a,897 


Populal'n.'i'S 


-t 


l,M1,8afi3J9 

8,417,819  4,6;* 

<iei,9tlT2.41 

7,Ofl<I,00O8.HT 

139,2l»|l,4& 

fiS.lrtrtl.ia 

27,^2  1.01 

9,824l.l»(34.tH 

2,2f>fi,6974.R4 

1,489, 13«>.7« 

i,io«,eooi.7v 

»ll,08aJ.8S 

8u«,aoou.8fi 

157.9888.14 

100,0000.86 

8.1490.60 


Total  Coimnerea. 


Exporla.      Importa. 


|.'>,49.\270 
7,5r2t>,HftO 
8,4W,6,^ 

C4),(l08,az7 
7, 026,  Ml 
l,lfi<.),84l 
Ii,2fl9,«7» 
8,927,8«8 

1S,&80,»0A 

19,180,689 

^16.840,980 

717,467 
8,701,206 


95,217 


6, 767, 401 19,885,  egg  .9^1146. 219. 850tt8g,  768. 227| 


Capita!* 

of 
Statea,  etc 


♦4,im,244CAracaB 

fi^KW.Tas's  FcdeBr>gota 

2,4^fi,70»tOimo 
&U,  101, 442:  iro 

4,6's2,4if] 

4,1''.':  -  '  '    ...  nne,....., 
8,  T'Jl  '■■-''  "•^■[ulMmcA.  .  , 

9,L'S7,-',J4  E.ijua. 

86, 986, 986  i^aniiago 

6S5,683Aauf]^oii 


6,$36,818|MDaievldeo!" 


106,811  Port  Stanley. 


68,800 

46,  (XXI 

.  «6,00O 

.968,000 

^«&,60O 

90,MlO 

5,ooa 
^s«,ooo 

100,000 
7S,(IQ0 
6^000 

100,000 
18,000 
16,000 
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a— GEORGIA  SOnOOL  BOOKa 

Whtlte  tli&yotith  of  our  city  ftredillgently  empjojed  in  the  schools  in  stiidyitig 
the  history  of  other  tiaiea  end  olhei'  comitriefl^  we  hftve  few  buoks,  tbat  &r« 
readily  accesaiblej  that  afford  teachers  of  schohira  any  knowledge  of  the  early 
history  of  Georgia,  or  of  tliis  particular  portion  of  fnir  Slate, 

The  labor*  of  McCall,  iStephenp,  Sherwood  and  White^  m  well  as  the  eflbrta 
of  the  Ilieitorical  Society  of  Gciorgiaj,  have  rneiieitrahly  eoiitriljttted  to  resG\i« 
our  early  history  from  the  cddivion  which  threatened  it,  but  for  all  that,  we 
have  no  books  in  our  sehools  that  the  young  eaii  obtain  much  Georgia  inforToa- 
tion  froDD,  except  the  knowledge  that  ^'Georgia  ia  one  of  the  origiual  thirt««ii 
States,  and  has  a  very  lart;©  swamp  known  aa  the  Okefenokee,  where  imnieD«« 
rattlesnake;^  eiiri  be  found." 

We  have  had  conventions  of  teachen  in  Georcria,  year  after  year,  and  our 
legialatur©  has  had  the  subject  of  education  before  theni  at  almost  every  meeting 
of  tlieir  body,  eince  the  formation  of  our  State  guvernmeutv  ^^^  yet  we  havt 
no  Georgia  school  book&  We  de]>end  upon  Boston  publicatiouB  for  our  pri- 
mary spelling  and  reading  books,  and  for  our  geoi^rajdiies,  m\d  tljere  can  con- 
•equently  be  no  surprise  eipreaeed  that  our  youth  grow  up  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that '' immenae  rattlesnakes  can  be  found  in  theUkefenokeaswamp/^ 
but  with  very  imperfect  geographical  or  historical  information  about  Georgia. 

The  youth  of  the  State  shonla  have  books  to  read  that  are  at  school,  written 
and  printed  in  Gforgii — books  that  will  give  them  some  information  of  tha 
early  history  of  thtnr  State,  and  that  contain  eloquent  and  patriotic,  as  well  as 
moral  and  religioua  emanatioiia  from  the  gifted  pern  of  some  of  our  ablest 
writers. 

There  ia  a  large  sura  paid  out  from  the  taxes  collected  to  sustain  our  frea 
schools^  and  although  we  have  not  the  figures  before  u»,  we  presume  there 
must  be  at  least  fifty  thousand  children  la  the  State  who  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  school  fund.  It  should  be  a  command  of  the  law  that  all 
these  schools  should  nsa  Georgia  school  books;  and  the  demand  thus  created 
would  fully  sustAin  a  publishing  enterprise  to  nupply  fluch  books. 

The  great  trouble  hf'retofore  naa  been  to  find  a  market  for  such  puhlicationt. 
The  competition  of  Boston  school  bouk  publiohers,  and  the  indifference  of 
teachers,  nave  kept  down  publishing  enterprisea  in  Georgia;  but  It  is  time  for 
the  people  to  determine  on  a  re  form,  and  for  the  legislature  to  adopt  deddad 
iDeaaiires  In  the  right  direclion. 

This  is  the  policy  we  believe  that  will  eagage  the  hearty  co-operation  of  tha 
presiy  and  we  trust  of  every  native  and  adopted  citizen  of  the  State,  If  th« 
preii,  and  the  people  generally,  will  *'k*?eTi  this  bail  in  motion,**  Georgia 
•cboola  will  be  supplied  with  Georgia  school  booka  within  a  year  from  the 
present  Unie.'^CoHatilu(ionat\it. 

9,— SLAVERY  IN  TEXAR 

Tmt  Galveston  Civilian  scouts  at  the  idea^  which  has  been  extensively  propa- 
gated, that  there  is  danger  of  a  Free-soil  feeling  growing  np  in  Tejtas  from  the 
alleged  preponderance  in  portions  of  the  State  of  European  emigrant^  and  the 
increasing  nunibt^rH  which  a^e  coming  in.  The  Civilian  replies  by  quoting  the 
itatiaticfl  of  pi>pulatiou,  showing  that,  in  1850,  with  the  exception  of  pi?r*on«  of 
MezicaQ  parents  born  in  Texas^  the  antire  population  of  foreign  birth  In  tha 
State  was  only  twelve  thooeand,  or  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  peorvle  of 
the  Stata.  S^fncc  then,  the  immigration  from  Europe  has  not  exeeedea  fiva 
hdndred  per  annum„  inctuding  men,  women,  and  children.  The  deaths  among 
the  orimnal  number  are  estimated  to  have  equaled  the  arrival  und  it  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  doubtful  whether  the  number  of  persons  of  foreign  birlh  in  tlia 
Btate  18  now  as  great  b«  it  was  ten  years  ago,  while  the  increai*e  in  her  popidation 
from  immigration  from  other  States  of  the  Union  ha^  been  at  feast  four  fumdred 
ptr  cent  it  is  said,  in  addition,  that  the  foreign  born  |^«opulation  have  never 
shown  any  dii«po?ition  to  change  the  policy  of  the  State  in  regard  to  sTavery. 

There  has  been,  on  this  showiog,  a  very  unnecessary  fear  generated  out  of 
▼ery  scanty  materially 
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la— ASfATIC  SLAVE-TRADE. 

WmLsT  so  maeh  '*  noise  flod  confusion  "  are  being  made  about  the  Afncau 
SUve-TniiJe  and  Slaver^^  it  dues  not  concern  pMlanthropt^  it  Heenis  to  look  m%  | 
all  to  Asirt  <ir  to  Europe-     The  Auguburg  Zeituug  refers  lo  tbe  fact^  and  handle* 
in  particular,  witbout  i^bires,  the  English  who  ar«  making  sud]  pretensioDi  of 
boly  zeal  id  the  cau^e  of  enslaved  bumiinity. 

About  five  lb<jii*un(l  ebildren  are  stolen  and  sold  anniianj  on  the  coat  oftlie 
Red  Sea,  the  greater  part  girli  of  the  ioterestiug  and  beautiful  tribe  of  tb« 
Gallaa,  ruthlei^.'^ly  hunted  down  by  tbe  Christian  and  Mohaoiuiedan  AbjssiiilAJDat 
who  are  accustomed  to  pay  for  their  importja  with  slavej, 

Ab  the  Dotiiikil  as  well  as  the  Sotiiali  have  considerable  colonies  in  the  fre« 
port  of  Aden,  and  eince  for  the  protection  of  the  business  of  the  Parveee  and 
Banyans,  English  eniiserfl  are  plenty  along  the  Afriean  coast  from  Ta^um 
Bay  to  MehC  the  slave-trade  ha*  become  very  difficult  from  Berbera,  Zejia  and 
Tu'djnrra,  and  the  trader*  are  now  driven  round  by  Mas^avah,  where  the 
Turkish  Government  in  the  teeth  of  the  Tan xi mat,  hae  sauclioned  the  trad^ 
by  a  duly  of  f  10  ftu  per  head  ;  |7  60  for  duly  ;  $2  50  for  a  certificate  of  pmv- 
ment  (rafti^h^)  with  which  the  slave  can  be  landed  free  in  Arabia  ;  and  %%  So 
which  goes  to  the  KAimfikam  under  the  name  of  brokerage  (dtlala).  Half  the 
revenue  of  Ma^savah  and  Suakin  b  derived  from  the  slave  trade. 

Beside  thL*  there  are  about  three  thousand  negro  children  taken  to  Arabia 
from  the  Soaeliel  coast.  The  duty  levied  in  the  Arabian  ports  i»  not  uniforTD  ; 
in  Locheia,  lor  example,  it  is  %\  25  ]>er  head  for  negroea  and  $4  00  for  Gallaa, 
while  in  .liddnli  it  i»  12  pi^r  cent  ad  valorenL 

The  KaimakaiBs  of  Mas»avah  and  Suakin,  are  always  overrun  with  orders 
for  Qalla  ijirl*  from  their  euperiors  in  Jiddah  and  Con«<tautinople»  and  every 
drove  must  he  brought  before  them  before  it  can  be  exhibited  hi  the  market. 
For  »fich  aj.  they  select,  the  Kaimakama  pay  of  couree  what<;?€r  thej  pleaM, 
and  the  trader  dare  not  remonstrate* 

The  Egyptian  aulhoritiea  bavis  always  been  -very  lax  in  their  execution  of 
the  lawi  against  the  »Iave-trade^  and  have  allowed  ves^elA  from  Jiddah  to  land 
their  cargoes  of  slaves  freely  at  I>jeb  Tor,  from  which  place  they  can  be  taken 
to  Cairo  without  interference.  Tliie  branch  of  trade  »e«m«  to  be  kept  awAy 
from  fc^uex,  ro  a«  not  to  offend  the  European  Consuls  there,  but  not  at  all  out  of 
defereucij  to  the  Tanrimat;  for  only  la^t  Spring  we  saw,  on  our  journey  in 
Upper  Egypt,  slave  passengers  coming  from  Khartoum  on  Nile  boats,  ^till, 
tbe  ehanidesanesa  of  the  slave- trade  at  Djeb  Tor  did  at  laat  excite  t*o  much  at* 
tention  that  the  Egyptian  Government  could  not  wholly  overlook  it.  A  few 
cargoes  which  were  Rent  back  to  Jiddah  la^t  February  sunk  the  price  of  huQum 
fleeh  there  b}*  a  third. 

We  have  never  eeen  in  Egypt  or  on  the  Abyssinian  coast  a  young  alavo 
under  an  overneer ;  slave**  are  u#ed  by  the  Mohammedans  along  the  Red  Sea, 
Dot  for  lubort  but  for  pleaisure,^  pipe-bearing  and  cofifee-serving.  Gtrls  ar# 
worth  more  by  a  half  before  they  nave  attained  the  Age  of  puberty  than  after- 
ward,  when  they  arc  called  bulla,  and  when  they  are  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
old  they  become  entirely  unsalable.  Their  value  is  also  increased  by  elearueee 
of  color  and  atraigh  tnes*  of  hair  Gall  a  girlft  of  a  clear  brow  n  color  and  straight 
hair  are  eaUed  aidama,,  and  bring  the  highest  pricee^  although  tbey  have  the 
name  of  being  proud  and  didtdjedient. 

The  slave-trade  ta  the  Red  Sea  is  eitclusively  in  the  bands  of  tbe  Hadrami 
mercUanta,  who  are  aa  enterprising  aa  they  are  fond  of  travel ;  they  are  found 
in  all  the  principal  marta  of  ttie  English  and  Butch  East  Indies,  aa  well  as  in 
the  Turkii^u  emporiums  in  the  Mediterranean.  With  them„  as  with  the  Savo- 
yards aod  Auvergnese,  the  love  of  home  is  not  Icsh  strong  than  the  deal  re  ta 
accumulate,  which  U  an  effectual  preventive,  not  le^s  of  hbcrality  thao  of  dia- 
aipation.  It  is  the  Iladraimi,  especially,  who  have  excited  tlie  funaticiam  and 
Enow  Nothingiini  of  the  Aralm  m  the  Red  Sea,  in  order  to  ke«^p  their  morketa 
elosed  as  long  Ai^  poj^ible  to  the  dreaded  opposition  of  the  Greeka  and  Franks. 

Hadraniaut^  they  tell  u%  waa  the  hou^e  of  the  autediluviaue,  aud  they  a^till 
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ihow  the  grmve  of  one,  whom  they  call  Huth.  The  Iladranii  forl>!d  FranVe  and 
Turka  fruin  en te rio g  Ihvir  country,  and  eDiieiiiJer  no  country  t>r  city,  where  these 
hated  forei{riiera  rule^  n»  apything  more  than  a  TJjere  terikporftry  *tf»ppiiJ(f'plact 
Like  all  Arub*,  the  llndrami  marry  early,  and  never  doe#  une  leave  hia  country 
without  flavin)^  first  formed  his  honachold,  which  he  BUpporta  from  liii  saTiagB 
ahroad,  and  vbiu  as  often  aa  his  atTairs  jieitnit^  until  he  finnlly  retirei  from 
buftinesa.  Of  course,  do  lladram!  gr«ai-"wi dower  dare  bring  bjivk  children  with 
him^  or,  what  would  be  worse,  wives;  8o,  in  a  pioui  wav%  to  satisfy  his  phy»i- 
ctil  deairea,  hit  domestic  quiet,  hia  finanoefl  aud  nis  religion^  be  devotes  himeelf 
to  the  elave-tradeL 

Like  tJie  Ahyi«iniaii  slave-dealera,  the  Hadrami  misuse  girls  from  the  age  of 
eight.  The  Hadrami  libertines  seldom  keej)  th*?m  longer  than  two  months  for 
fear  of  leitaenio^  their  value  too  niudh  ;  and  so  these  unfortunate,  innoci^nt  vie- 
tims  of  lust  paaa  from  hand  to  h&nd,  and  from  one  port  to  another,  until,  as  per* 
fected  harlota,  they  come  at  last  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  into  th« 
ponession  of  the  easily  pleased  Turks,  w  here  their  wanderiiigs  cease,  and  their 
premature  old  Bge  ends  in  death  or  the  life  of  a  procures*  oii  the  streets. 

The  negro  children  of  the  Soachel  coast  are  used  more  for  work  than  for 
pleasure;  they  therefore  fare  mufh  harder  than  the  Gallas,  subsisting  only  on 
the  remains  of  the  frugal  repasts  of  the  Arabs,  and  Xtkmg  subject  to  frequent 
punishment. 

The  voyape  from  Zaii£il>ar  to  Jiddah  genorally  oeoupied  nx  weeks.  The  bad 
fare  and  the  cold  nighta^  partieuUrly  toward  the  end  of  the  voyage,  engender 
diarrhea  and  i^ktn  diseases!,  to  wbieh  the  smallpox  is  frei|uently  added.  The 
dealers  count  on  an  average  loss  of  a  third  of  their  slave  cargowk  Tlie  freight 
on  a  negro  child  with  provisions,  consisting  of  coarse  dourra  bread  and  dried 
Eah,  coats  $2  00,  reckoned,  however  only  on  the  aurvivir^i.  The  average  price 
of  negro  children  on  the  Soachel  coast  is  flO  W,  which  the  muitality  on  the 
voyage  raises  to  f  16  00 ;  the  duty  in  Jiddah  is  1  '2  per  cent,  on  the  market  priee^ 
Bome  $5  00 ;  the  brokerage  f  1  00,  and  as  much  more  for  the  expenses  of  aelling, 
which  brings  the  co^t  of  the  slave  in  Jiddah  to  aliout  $2S  00,  The  average 
price  of  a  sound  negm  child  in  Jiddah  \a  about  |4o  00.  A  third  of  the  *urvi. 
Tora,  who  have  been  injured  more  or  less^  are  of  course  below  this  price;  so 
the  profitsi,  imd<ir  favorable  eircumstanceii,  arc  ^onie  fit)  j>er  cent  Twenty 
years  ago  negro  children  could  be  had  on  theSoachel  coast  for  Id  0O»  and  were 
then  worth  so  mueh  Ics^^  in  Jiddah. 

Negro  girls,  if  not  particularly  well  formed^  are  worth  but  little  more  thaa 
ne^o  boys;  while  (jalla  girk  are  worth  half  more  than  ho)B  of  tbut  tribe.  It 
is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  average  price  of  Galla^lave  girl^  fur  there  are  som<i 
who  are  sold  as  high  as  |i600  or  f  tiCKK  It  would  be  prudent,  perhnps,  to  lix  the 
average  price  of  such  girln  in  Jiddah  at  #7 5,  and  of  the  boy?  st  $60 ;  m  Ma»»avah 
at  $m  and  $40,  and  in  Adua,  the  principal  city  of  the  iNgreh,  at  130  and  |20« 
and  only  half  that  amoijg  the  robbers  in  the  far  southwest  of  the  country;  for 
ihia  forcible,  unnatural  emigration  of  young  children  in  not  etiVcted  without 
great  sacrifice  of  life.  When  once  they  are  on  the  coast,  the  tnortalit}*  ccosea^ 
is  the  further  journeys  take  but  little  time,  and  there  is  always  between  them 
a  shorter  or  longer  rest  at  the  seaports^  where  the  Galla  slaves  are  better  fed, 
clothed  and  housed  than  the  negroes,  and  seldom  if  ever  abused,  since  they  are 
easily  driven  to  suicide. 

Many  slave*  are  captured  in  rriRzias,  which  the  Christian  chief*  fre<jnently 
make,  without  any  other  cause,  into  the  territory  of  the  hftrmte?**  tiallas;  but 
yet  no  private  Christian  in  Abyssinia  is  ostensibly  a  slavC'trader;  that  hudncM 
IS  given  over  to  ininiigrated  Jews,  Greeks  or  Armenians.  This  moderation, 
however,  of  the  Abyssinian  Christian  must  not  be  ascribed  to  any  religious  or 
bixmane  motive*  rear  of  violence  and  confiseationj  based  on  many  bitter  ea- 
periencea,  has,  since  the  Mohammedans  have  taken  po«se«sion  of  the  coast,  de- 
terred Uie  Christians  of  Abyssinia  from  the  coast  trade,  and  it  is  now  open  only 
to  eoeh  as  have  gone  over  to  the  new  faith*  Tlie  Turks  in  Maesavah  and 
Suakin  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  remove  all  the  causes  of  this  fear,  and 
tlie  Frank  is  still  eompelle^j  to  pay  for  an  escort  over  the  territory  of  these  bsr- 
bariaaa^  if  he  would  go  safely. 
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A  third  of  tbe  populatioa  of  AbyssiniA  Are  Mohammed  ads,  and.  both  pftrti«i^ 
the  Negiiz  Taildi'ua  and  the  Negu:»i,  fear  that  if  they  aboliiih  the  slave-trade,  il 
wiM  attach  tliu  ^lotuiUimedaaM  to  the  other. 

Mohanimeti  maJe  the  sin ve  trade  a  meanaofspreadtnifhU religion.  Alreadj 
•everal  trihea  of  tli€  G*l]iis  hnve  been  convertoi!  to  Iglam  by  retume<l  alavea^ 
Even*  Mohaniin€*lari  alaveholJor  considert  it  his  Juty  to  te*ijh  bis  new  alftTe 
Ifae  formula  of  his  faith.  As  ftoon  as  tho  ilave  eaa  aay  this  bj  rot«^  he  ia  aaii** 
fli&d  ;  the  &1  are  it  a  Moaleni, 

Am  tho  Cathulic  Church  refuses  to  sanction  marriftge*  between  believers  and 
unbelieirers^  ^  and  with  yet  greater  rigor^  does  the  Botik  of  Booka^lhe  Koran^ 
forbid  marriage^  that  i»,*the  purchase  of  a  wife,  or  wbat  ia  the  same  things  a 
alave,  between  a  believer  and  an  infi'leh  The  Tt3rk9,  who  are  not  «o  preciae 
upon  this  point  of  arthodosry,  winked  at  euch  alliances  between  the  GreeJk  mer~ 
chants  of  t}ie  Red  Sea  and  their  Mohammedan  slaveB,  to  the  great  dia^atisfactioa 
of  the  true  believers,  who,  even  at  the  massacre  of  Jiddah,  did  not  forget  the 
i^uilty  female  slaves  of  the  Greeks,  and  brought  back  by  purchase  into  %hm 
f>o,-ioiu  of  their  church  a  child  two  years  of  age,  the  offuprintj  of  *neh  a  unJon. 

Tl»e  Turkish  Government  in  Arabia  some  time  ago  declared  that  if  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  alave- trade  decreed  two  years  and  a  half  ngo  were  enforcea,  it 
would  excite  a  rebellion  in  Suakia  aud  Maasavak  But  that  waa  onlj  a  aubter^ 
fuge,  for  the  Turks  are  i|uile  aa  much  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  this  traffic  as 
the  Arabs.  Both  Maisavah  and  Stiakin  lie  on  email  bare  ialands,  neitlier  of 
which  has  more  than  3,000  inbabitiuita.  In  Jaciiary  last^  Maaeevah  bad  two 
Gompauiea  and  250  Baahi-Bazouks  in  garriaon^  with  two  field-pieeea^  which  of 
course  could  not  have  been  needed  to  overawe  the  inbabitaot^  but  to  eecure 
the  respect  of  the  Shohos  and  their  Xaib. 

Half  a  dozen  revenue  cutters,  dislributed  between  Perim,  Moaaavah  and 
Suakin»  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  break  up  the  alave-trade  betweeo  tbe 
Asiatic  and  African  coaaU;  and  if  measured  ai  strong  ob  those  taken  against  the 
ilave-trade  od  the  western  coast  of  Africa  were  taken  on  this  coast,  no  akipper 
would  dare  to  take  on  board  an  unwilling  sailor,  not  to  speak  of  a  alaye  cargo; 
for  the  idea  of  an  Arab  yessel  mliniDg  away  from  an  EDglish  catter  ia  aimplj 
ridiculous. 

Like  all  other  Orientals,  the  A faIm  forget  nothing  and  Icarti  nothing;  hu- 
manity can  be  taught  them  only  by  force,  and  if  but  ii  tenth  of  the  force  and 
pertieveranee  were  applied  to  this  object,,  whieb  the  English  have  wasted  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  for  the  suppre^ion  of  a  similar  but  far  lees  reprehej]a>> 
ble  traffic,  and  are  not  yet  weary  of  wasting,  not  only  would  the  re^eneratloii 
of  the  Chrifttianf  of  Abyssinia  b/haatenedf  and  the  woe*  of  the  harmleaa  Qallaa 
be  prevented,  but  even  the  fanatics  among  the  Mohammedans  would  be  ebown 
by  the  aupprci^ion  of  this)  *'  domestic  institution/'  hallowed  to  them  by  time 
and  revelation,  that  their  Book  of  Books,  and  all  its  commentaries,  is  destined 
to  yield  before  the  advancing  civilisation  of  the  Franks^  as  some  dim  prophe- 
eiea  auion|:t  them  alrea'iy  intimate. 

The  English  subjects  and  piotegea,  without  axception,  in  the  Red  Sea,  have 
male  and  female  slaves;  that  ia  certainly  the  case  with  Conaui  Plowden,  who, 
as  we  heard  from  eye-witnesses,  haa  both  in  Mussavah,  at  his  resideace  on  Lake 
Deiobea,  in  his  extensive  bouBeliold.  The  Banyana,  who  have  settled  in  tli« 
leaporti*  of  Yeoien,  all  British  aubjecta,  own  many  coasting  vessels,  the  erewa 
of  which  are  mostly  slaves.  Moreover,  the^  ve-H*cls  are  used  without  conceal- 
ment for  the  trau^jiort  of  slave  a,  as  we  are  ready  with  tho  names  txi  ehow^ 
whilii  tlie^e  hypocritical  and  fanatioal  believera  in  metempayehoaia  strictly  for- 
bid their  Mohaoinn*dan  captaina  trO  take  freights  of  dried  fish  or  hid«a,  Tli« 
late  Consul  of  Jlddahj  Mr.  Hage,  was  familiar  with  all  this,  but  he  knew  how 
t^  spend  his  time  better  in  trade  than  in  the  repression  of  auoh  peeeadilloee* 
whieh  would  have  estranged  his  best  acqnalnUncea. 

The  English  Go ^ era m out  witl<«how  itself  in  earnest  in  the  fluppreanon  of  thft 
slave-trade  in  the  Ea-^tv  only  wlicn  there,  as  well  as  in  the  West,  ita«ta  on  the 
principle  that  "  where  there  is  no  seller  there  la  no  selling.'^  That  thia  can 
very  easily  be  dtjae  in  the  Red  Sea,  everybody  who  knows  the  country  will 
certainly  admit 
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Ckrtatnlt  tliere  ia  as  muc^  to  wonder  &t  in  tbo  following  w  in  the  iucceaifal 
execution  of  the  ocean  telegmph : 

'*Tbe  methoil  of  transforming  the  valuation  of  time  into  apace  by  the  rapid 
revolution  of  a  cylinder,  proposed  by  Mr,  Fisieau  haa  been   applied  to  Uve 
m6a«iurem6nt  of  the  rapidity  of  nervous  inapulae.     Snch  a  cylinder,  rotating  m 
thousand  times  a  second,  and  divided  into  llireu  bnndred  and  eixt}^  degrees,  maj 
tneaaure   l-360,0tl0th  part  of  a  *econd ;  or   routing  fifteen  bundred  times  fti 
■eooEtd,  l-fi40»000tb  part  of  a  second;  anil  even  tbi^j  may  be  subdividi^d  by  A j 
microscope  so  as  to  obtain  the  ten-millionth  or  perhaps  bnodred-millionth  pari  ^ 
of  a  aetiond.     By  this  extreme  minutcaeM  of  BiiDdiviMion  of  time,  it  is  not  aiffi* 
cult  to  meoBure  even  the  rapidity  of  a  nervoua  impulae.    If  an  electric  shock  bt., 
jfiven  to  the  «rm,  it  produees  a  sensation   and  a  contraction   of  the  mtMeleg^ 
Hence,  hy  nothing,  the  interval  of  timo  between  the  shock  and  tiie  contractioi^l 
Ihe  time  occupied  hv  the  trauHmisaion  of  the  senAatiou  and  the   action  of  tka 
braio,   however  qnfck,  will  be  determined     By  trying  the  experituent  with 
diflfereot  parta  of  the  l<ody,  fienaible  diETerencea  have  been  observed,  the  ihock 
applied  to  the  thiiinh  being  one-thirtieth  of  a  aeoond  behind  that  applied  t^ 
the  face." 


12,— WESTERN  3TEAMB0AT  LIFE 
tf  AHBLrpra  OD  the  Mississippi  la  a  profeseton  which  h  followed  bj  handredi^ 
old  as  well  as  young.  All  sorts  of  combinations  aro  formed  by  these  gentry. 
They  will  come  on  board  a  boat  from  different  |:K)int3»  and  aa  apparent  strangers, 
and  after  getting  acquainted  with  the  various  parties,  two  or  three  will  set 
down  to  a  gaming  table,  with  the  object  of  merely  killing  lima.  Gradually, 
however,  they  will  tempt  the  Inexperienced,  by  drink  and  excitement,  and  then 
proceed  to  cheat  and  plunder  them,  as  coolly  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  soma 
creditable  employment  On  one  occasion  a  noted  counterfeiter  was  di«?overed 
to  be  on  a  boat,  when  he  was  immediately  put  aabore,  and  at  a  point  where  tht 
preiodice  against  counterfeiters  was  so  great  that  they  often  hti tig  them  up 
without  judge  or  jury.  Life  on  the  Miaeiasippi  is  characterized  by  extraordinary 
•cenes  and  incidents. 

It  is  stated  that  on  a  recent  occasion  a  clergyman  was  earnestly  engaged  in 
preaching  to  a  considerable  audience  at  one  end  of  the  steamer,  while  in  Him 
middle  gambling  was  in  busy  progrees»  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  saloon  wervf 
muate  and  diancmg.     Many  of  the  boats  are  fitted  up  in  the  most  magnificeai^ 
■tyle,  and  amount,  in  faet,  to  Hoating  palaces     It  often  occurs  that  they  ar« 
CHacupled  by  five  thousand  souls  and  upward.    Tlie  coat  of  n  cabin  passage  from. 
New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  is  about  $20.     Tliat  of  a  deck  passage  is,  of  cooi"-  " 
much  lower.    All  the  leading  towns  and  cities  ere  stopped  at^  and  thusconsti 
changes  take  place  in  the  inmates  of  the  boat     In  some  cases  large  profits  i 
realized.    Than,  a  few  weeka  since,  a  steamer  that  sailed  from  New  Orleans  1 
Bt  Louis  had  a  freight  list  that  amounted  to  $4^,000  in  addition  to  the  receiplil 
of  the  passenger  money  and  the  bera. 

The  quantity  of  wood  that  is  consumed  is  immense;  it  ranges  sometimes  aa 
high  as  two  bundred  cords  a  day.  The  scenes  of  "wooding,**  especially  at  night, 
are  full  of  excitement  It  sometimea  happens  that  nearly  every  nation  on  th« 
faoe  of  the  globe  has  ita  representativea  on  board  of  one  of  these  steamers.  Th« 
travel  up  and  down  the  river  amounta  to  tem  of  thousands  per  annum,  while 
the  freight  that  paaaes  inward  and  outward  may  be  estimated  in  value  at  mil* 
MoQa.  A  friend  from  whom  we  gather  these  facta  informs  ua  that  a  short  tim«d 
nnce  he  had  occasion  to  travel  from  New  Orleans  to  St  Louis,  and  a  day  or  tw<P 
after  he  was  on  board  the  boat  he  became  acquainted  with  a  modest  and  un- 
assuming young  gentleman,  whose  manners  were  so  mild  and  convereatioo  so 
intelleetual.  tliatlie  supposed  he  was  a  young  lawver^  a  physician,  or,  perbap 
a  student  of  divinity.  The  next  day  b«  discovered  that  he  was  one  erf  the  i 
aecompUshed  gamblers  of  his  age  in  the  western  country. 
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18,— THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  COLITMBTA-^OREGON  AND  WASHING- 
TON TEIlRITURlEa 

Tide  Alta  ColJforniA  of  July  26th  has  an  encouraging  article  upon  the  fatttr# 
pn»^>«eU  of  Oreoon  and  WAsniNOTOif,  in  which  Territories  the  present  gald 
diteoTeries  of  the  Frazer  river  at  the  North  are  tending  to  produce  immediate 
developmcut6  that  will  turn  public  attention  in  tliat  direction.  We  e3rtt««t  tlftA 
nuda  portion*  of  the  article ; 

"TemFfirapy  mi«foHiiriM  often  lead  to  great  and  beneficial  reaulU.  Revetftea 
frdquenuy  prove  blef«ing%  in  di^tgui^!,  a  belief  bii«ed  upon  faotiand  experience, 
ana  often  ennneinted.  So  the  grand  excitement  about  the  gotdeo  deposits  of 
New  Caledonia^  should  it  end  only  in  diftappointmctit  to  the  mere  gold  duet 
aeeker,  will  eventually  prove  benencinl  to  the  great  interests  of  thia  Pacific  Bide 
of  lh«  continent.  S<C  too,  the  defeat  of  Col.  Steptoe,  a«ide  from  the  temporary 
inconvf'nience,  loss  of  bnggage,  and  death  of  the  brave  fellows  who  feU  upon 
that  occasion,  will  be  the  immediate  cause  of  a  Itetter  day  for  Oregon  and 
Wttflhiiigton  Teriitorie*.  And  olose  njnm  thai  fight  and  defeat  by  iheSpokanaL 
the  fofL'cd  retreat  and  seven  dayn'  battle  between  the  aeventy-odd  miners  ana 
hostile  ludiana  in  the  Natchez  country  will  make  wore  certain  the  eame  r*- 
aalt 

**  It  has  long  been  believed  by  the  best  in  formed  upon  the  character  of  the 
interior  of  Oregon  and  Wa»hiiigton  that  it  contains  a  inrent  extent  of  rich  ao- 
riferous  denosites.  There  have  been  two  great  obstacle*  in  the  way  of  folly 
to&ttng  and  proving  the  correctneea  of  thia  belief  The  first  la  the  mountainona 
cliaraeter  of  much  of  that  coantry*  aod  consequent  difficulty  of  acce»B»  and 
particularly  of  inpplying  proviaionR  and  other  neceasariea;  nni  second,  the  far 
greater  difti evil ty  liriiiing  from  the  hostility  of  powerful  and  treacherous  tribea 
of  SAvage«  »prciid  all  through  the  country,  llie  first  could  have  been  over* 
come  had  it  not  been  for  the  second.  This  has  heretofore  nlmost  completely 
preventtfd  the  acquisition  of  definite  knowledge  upon  the  gold  question  aa  ftp>- 
plied  to  A  great  er  portinn  of  iliet  vait  territory*  tk>  that  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
all  of  that  v*irtt  valk'y  of  the  Colutnbia  lying  between  the  Cascade  mountaina 
on  the  wci^t,  the  Rocky  mountains  on  theeaat,  the  lower  Columbia  on  the  aoath^ 
and  the  British  po3!<e*wion»  on  the  north,  aa  w^H  as  the  other  great  extents  of 
country  in  thu^e  Intiludes  not  included  in  the  above  boundaries,  have  remained 
comparatively  unknown,  and  almost  entirely  so  as  to  their  enpacities  for  paying 
remuncrHtii>gly  the  miner.  It  it  true  that  the  CoIviMe  reinon  i*  partiall}*  an 
excei>tion,  for  that  has  lieen  proved  to  be  rich  in  gold,  lint  this  knowledge 
iraa  purchii&^d  at  great  ri<*k  and  expense,  the  Indians  making  it  &»  much  aa  life 
was  worth  t^i  attempt  to  develop  the  richer  of  the  minee.  Neverthele^  it  has 
been  proved  that  much  gold  doe^  exi§t  there,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  scime 
of  the  Ilud«on'i*  Bay  Company  avowed  that  tl^ey  have  considered  the  mines  of 
Colville  and  vicinity  the  ncheHt  of  any  of  which  they  have  had  knowledge 
north  of  the  lower  Columbia  river 

**  Events  have  recently  occurred  which  will  soon  lead  to  a  thorough  explcK 
ratiou  of  all  that  vmt  extent  of  wild  country*  and  a  complete  prospecting  of  it 
in  reference  to  it*  mining  q!lftlitie^  Some  have  already  been  referred  to»  The 
settlement  of  the  Utah  troubli^e  lia*  led  to  the  policy  of  eatAbli^hing  statioDs^ 
of  tmop*  through  the  country  ea.^t  of  the  Rocky  mountAinaon  the  lines  of  trsvcl 
to  Califuinia  and  Oregon,  and  we  have  reajsoD  for  believing  that  at  least  one 
regiment  will  be  advanced  from  that  territory  into  Oregon.  Thi*  will  mnke 
still  more  effective  and  pervieeable  the  troops  already  coneontrated  there.  Of 
these,  seven  hundred,  under  command  of  Col.  Wright,  are  to  leave  Fort  WaHs^ 
Walla  on  the  first  of  August^  to  proceed  northward  through  the  Spokan  conn* 
try  lying  w6aI  of  the  Rocky  niountains,^  to  punish  and  subdue  the  Indians  who 
defeated  Steptoe,  and  they  will  probably  go  as  fnr  north  aa  the  Colville  coun- 
try, and  eAtabtiTih  a  station  there  for  the  troops^  should  it  be  found  practicable 
to  furnish  the  necessary  supplies.  Three  hundred  othertroope,  under  command 
of  Mojor  Garnett,  are  to  leave  the  Dalles  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  to  march 
northward  through  the  Biiucoe  aud  Natchez  country  lying  east  of  the  Caseiide 


range.  It  wiia  there  thni  th^  company  of  ininern  were  attacked  by  tbe  Indiaxis 
and  driven  back  with  the  Iosb  of  several  of  their  number,  but  not  before  they 
bad  satisfied  theniselree^  by  prospectiDg  all  the  way  alnng  their  journey,  that 
the  country  is  rich  in  ^old  depo^itB,  So  oertAia  of  this  were  they  that  it  is  re- 
ported that  many  of  tbem — tnoae  who  had  the  meAiLB  still  left  for  a  new  fit- 
out— -det  errainef  J  at  onc«  to  orcanijie  a  new  expedition  strong  enough  to  wbip 
the  Indians,  and  take  and  liola  the  country  for  mining  purposeB.  With  three 
hundred  troope  as  a  nucleua,  there  need  be  no  doubt  of  the  succeas  of  thie 
attempt. 

**Thua  the  country  from  the  Columbia  to  the  Natchez  pasa,  and  thence  to  the 
49th  parallel,  will  soon  be  held  by  bodies  of  troops  and  arriR^d  miners,  which 
will  at  once  open  this  portion  of  the  Colombia  river  valley  to  the  ent^rjirise  of 
our  people,  and  its  full  development  will  soon  he  rendered* eer tain  ;  for,  in  addi^ 
tioti  to  the  meana  of  access  from  the  Golutnbia  river,  Uie  l^otcbez  and  Sno<jull- 
lamc  pas8ee  through  the  Caaeade  niountainB  give  an  easy  approach,  with  only 
eighty  milee  of  travel  from  Seattle  or  Steilacoom,  on  Puget  Soond.  Through 
iheae  pa»aeft  the  Indiana  make  their  journeys  to  and  irom  the  Sound,  by  thout" 
andfi,  on  ihcir  tishing  and  trading  excuTftioiis.  There  can  be,  therefore,  no  diffi- 
culty in  s\)pplyjag  any  number  of  troopa  and  miners  to  the  east  of  the  Cas<*adefl 
with  whatever  is  necessary  for  their  aupport  and  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"The  avowed  discovery  of  gold  by  the  minera  above  referred  to  need  not  be 
surprising,  for  it  haa  been  known  for  fm*r  years  to  exi*t  throughout  the  country 
to  tlie  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  froui  the  vieiaity  of  the  Katchez  Taae 
northward  to  Colville  and  eitreme  boutidary  of  Washmgion  Territory.  The 
exploriog  and  surveying  expedition  of  Gov.  Stevens  proved  thia*  Members  of 
his  party  prospected  on  all  the  streaoi^  and  found  gold  wherever  they  went^ 
Thus  it  will  be  §een  that  there  is  a  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  oomparativdy 
new  field  for  enterprise  U  about  to  be  opened,  with  certainly  great  chances  for 
very  fortunate  result*.  This  whole  section,  the  valley  of  the  Colunihia,  four  op 
five  hundred  miles  in  extent,  north  and  south,  and  two  or  three  hundred  in 
breadth,  has  many  natural  advantages  to  invite  settlemtnt,  and  can  be  traveled 
dleveu  month*  in  the  year  with  safetj'  and!  comfort,  should  the  Indians  he 
quieted,  from  the  Columbia  river  to  the  British  line,  and  even  to  the  upper  watert 
of  Thompfton  river  and  Bhu^hwap  lake^  with  abundant  water  and  forage  all  the 
way. 

**0f  course  nothing  but  experiment,  thorough  and  persevering  enterprise, 
ean  fully  decide  the  riehneaa  of  the  mines  and  the  value  of  that  country  as  an 
agricultural  and  gracing  one.  But  if  they  prove  satisfactory^  upon  which  sup* 
position  of  course  all  caleulationi  of  future  prosperity  are  based^  one  of  the 
finest  fieldfl  for  enterprise  and  industry  will  soon  be  opened  there.  It  is  Wfll  to 
look  upon  the  hopeful  side  of  all  things,  and  espeeially  when  the  indieationi 
of  good  are  so  plentiful  Unless  we  are  too  sanguine^  it  will  be  seen  before  a 
Tear  pasees  that  recent  troubles  and  misforttinea  have  been  means  only  of  a 
bright  dawn  and  glorioua  day,'* 

U.— A   COiEFORTABLE  ESTABLISHMENT. 
A  ooprespondent  of  the  New  York  Independent  thus  deecribee  the  domain  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Gbatdworth: 

'^The  domain  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  would  cover  one  of  our  largest 
coun^esv  The  park  immediately  surrounding  the  palace  is  eleven  miles  in  cif- 
oamference,  ana  coataiiLs  three  thousaod  acres.  The  principal  garden  for  vege- 
tahlea^  lruit%  green-hotiseai  eto.,  is  twenty -five  aorea  There  are  thirty  green- 
hou»e«i  each  Com  fifty  to  leventj'-five  feei  long.  We  went  into  three  or  feur 
oontaining  nothing  but  pineapples,  ripe;  others  contained  aothing  but  melons 
and  cuciimbera  One  peach  tree  on  the  glass  wall  measojNM  fif^-one  feet  in 
width  aud  fifteen  feet  high,  and  bears  one  thousand  peachea  It  is  the  largesl 
in  the  world.  The  gi'ape  housea,  five  or  sii  in  all,  are  air  hundred  feet  long, 
and  tti'^h  grapeel  We  saw  pineapples  weighing  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  eacL 
One  green-house  had  only  ngs^  another  only  umahrooms.     iJut  what  shall  be 
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■aid  of  tb©  great  conBerratorj  filled  with  ercry  voriety  of  tropical  plaotaf  It 
ifl  one  of  tlic  wonders  of  the  world.  It  covers  an  aere  of  p-ound,  is  one  hundred 
feet  bighf  of  DVtil  shcipe,  ond  co«t  $AO<j,0(KX  It  h  heated  by  etearo  and  hot 
water  pipea^  -which  in  all  are  six  mUeft  in  length.  The  apparatus  consumea  six 
bnndred  tonA  of  coal  in  a  year.  We  saw  banana  tree»  twenty  feet  hi^h, 
with  flusters  of  fruity  sugar-canea,  coffee  trees,  bamlfooa,  and  iu  short  erery 
tropicfll  plant  that  can  be  named.  Several  of  the  pulrn  tree«  are  from  fifty  U» 
sixty  feet  hi^h.  The  amoke  of  the  imnien«e  tire  underneath  is  carried  in  pipeo 
uader  ^rotiod  to  an  outlet  io  the  woods.  The  ooal  is  brought  in  a  tuonel  six 
hundred  yards  under  ground.  One  fountain  throws  •  jet  of  water  to  the  height 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet^" 

15.— WKSTERK  LAM)S. 

Ir  the  produce  of  the  West  eonstitutes  its  means  of  paying  for  good^  thciF^ 
seems,  in  f^ome  qu  arte  re,  at  least,  to  be  hone  for  a  large  oasineas.  Chicago  ia 
the  port  of  the  We«t,  if  not  the  Continent,  in  respect  of  graio.  From  a  doaea 
Avenues  converging  upon  htr  doek*,  grain  pours  in  far  above  any  former  degroo 
of  magnitude.  Th«  low  prices  do  not  seem  to  retard  &n\e»f  bi}t  the  railroads 
fh>Di  all  quarters  come  fr^^igbted  with  produce  that  can  be  sold  cheaper  th^n 
the  yield  of  any  otber  Lands.     The  receipts  since  January  are  as  follows: 

Receipts  at  C%icajo,  January  1  to  June  15. 

. 185T- V         , ^1858 » 

Basbels.                 t^aloo.  Baiheli.                  Yalae. 

Whoftl 1,622,219         |1, 007, 94a  3,470,572         t2,080»2il 

flour. 87,047              478,968  182»210              698,400 

OOTO 2,274.887           1,886.003  1,526,695              714. 78e 

Cklfl 432,992               219,011  72?. 674               196. 18t 

Total.., 4,317,145         $3,091,924         G, 007, 051         |3,589,<K>4 

The  receipts  of  corn  are  leee,  but  the  aggregate  shows  a  value  of  orer 
f  S,500,00O  exjMirtcd  in  grain  from  Chicago  in  five  (uontha.  This  aifords  evidence 
that  some  pay  mentis  aru  being  made  for  goods,  and  may  aUo  indicate  that^  ia 
view  of  the  very  slack  state  of  the  business  this  springs  the  West  may  beoome  a 
creditor  to  the  East,  and  that  the  fall  may  witness  not  ooly  a  current  of  money 
sent  West  to  pay  for  new  crops,  but  to  discharge  balanoea  for  old  ones.  It  \b 
remarkable  that  so  active  an  export  busiueas  is  kept  up  in  spite  of  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  roads  that  the  late  severe  rains  must  have  occasioned.  In  thi^a 
faot,  we  have  an  evidence  of  the  practical  benefiit^  which  railroads  prodtico  to 
whole  sections  of  the  country ^  and  we  are  to  keep  in  mind  the  means  by  which 
the  most  important  of  those  work«  have  been  built,  viz..  by  the  use  of  the  Gov- 
ernment lands.  There  is  now  being  made  an  effort  to  procure  a  law  making  th« 
public  lauds  free  to  all  setlkrs.  This  project  has  been  agitated  for  many  years 
by  perisons  who  should  know  better.  If  the  pr*ojcct  had  been  adopted  when  first 
proposed,  not  only  would  the  railroads  not  have  been  built^  tut  the  States 
tJiemselvea  would  not  have  been  settled*  We  have^  on  a  former occii«ion,  called 
attention  to  the  foct,  tlmt  tlie  11,000,000  acres  of  land  which  the  Government 
held  on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  at  the  time  the  grant  of  lands  m 
and  of  that  work  was  made,  had  been  fifteen  to  twenty^five  years  in  the  market^ 
open  all  the  time  to  settlers  free  of  money — ^that  is  to  say,  settlers  could  tako 
land  and  hold  it  under  prcemptioii  righta  far  years  withtmt  making  any  pay^ 
ment.  No  one  could  be  fo^lnd  that  would  have  the  lands,  but  persons  now  pay 
f  10  a  f  LiO  per  acre  regularly  for  land  tbty  would  not  then  touch  for  nothing. 
Why!  because  the  railrosd,  by  making  them  accessible  to  market,  has  mmSm 
them  desirable,  and  this  never  could  have  been  done  had  the  lands  been  free* 

The  settlement  of  all  the  Western  States  has  been  by  means  of  speculation  io 
lands,  and  all  the  furttmes  in  the  West  have  been  made  by  periKins  who  hav^ 
been  attracted  there  by  the  land.  Had  there  been  no  value  in  the  land  beyond 
what  the  settler  a  labor  could  extract  from  it,,  neither  Cincinnati  nor  any  other 
Western  city  would  have  been  built  in  the  present  century,  and  Ihe  free  States 
would  have  been  in  the  minonty. —  U*  S>  Mconoinitt 
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16.— TIIE  RUSH  TO  OUR  GREAT  ClTIEa 

Not  only  tli©  bus i new,  but  the  accretions  to  the  population  of  our  ^eat 
eities,  depend  mu<;h  upon  the  tountry,  ThouwindB  annually  awell  the  tide  of 
metro |>oh tan  life,  who  seem  to  prefer,  iraid  it4  excitementi,  even  a  precarious 
iiibaieitenco  to  a  quiet  independence  from  rurfll  employ m en Ij?.  Crowda  i>oft8eM 
for  Ihcm  a  epeciea  of  fasctrtation,  Tlie  ceaselcas  ebbing  and  flowing:  of  the  groat 
WftTe  of  humanity,  Ihniating  fortune  on  one  and  deaolating  the  hopefl  of  another, 
prafleating  every  variety  of  character  and  constant  novelty  of  incident,  lilcd 
the  influence  <yf  the  chnnng  sea  upon  the  mariner,  causes  the  polae  to  b^at  with 
throbn,  and  the  heart  to  iwcll  with  pieAsures  inexperienced  in  their  rustio 
homes;  and  the  toils  and  temptations^  the  vioasitudes  and  vices,  the  soIitarineflQ 
and  the  self-denials,  the  discomfort*  and  the  dieeiiaes.  incident  to  their  new  ca- 
reer of  city  life,  seem  even  more  than  compensated  by  the  grntification  of  tliat 
acabitiouB  spirit  of  the  young  of  the  present  day»  to  whom  adventure  is  a  pas- 
sion and  rest] ossn ess  a  habiL 

But  this  tendency  to  rush  to  the  great  centres  of  populati^jn  b  a  very  seriocta 
flTiL  Fields,  aolicitiug  by  their  fertility  the  hand  of  cultivation  to  deck  them 
with  golden  liarvetts.lDy  this  constant  drain  from  the  country,  «re  left  to  Ik 
tintillerl,  while^  in  the  overcrowded  professiousi  trades,  and  even  mental  occu- 
pations of  the  city,  youth  often  ripens  into  manhood,  and  manhood  declines  into 
age  w^ith  hopes  unrealized  and  sinews  and  muacles  tinstrung,  fortunate  indeed  if 
the  Bedu<!tinns  of  vice  have  not  added  crinainality  to  the  record  of  a  uiieless  life. 

Great  citiea  are  beginning  to  be  plague-centres  in  the  social  system.  Dehaa- 
ing  pleaaurea  there  have  temples  overcrowded  with  devotees;  depravity  flnda 
oordial  fellowship  ;  and  evijn  vagrancy  and  crime  have  their  hauuK  In  whieh 
the  one  brings  no  blush  of  shame  anil  the  other  no  word  of  reproach.  The 
wrecks  of  manhood,  the  floating  driftwood  of  society,  are  caught  in  the  circling 
eddies  of  human  life  in  our  great  cities,  and,  as  filth  generates  a  pestilence,  so 
this  coDgre^ation  of  all  that  is  ofiTenaive  to  virtue  corrnpU  the  morality  of  ao- 
eiety.  Whde  the  influence  they  exert  for  good,  as  the  centrea  of  trade,  of 
wealth  and  of  inlclligcDce,  tncreafes,  their  power  for  evil  also  grows.  Aa  they 
pbime  the  win^s  of  eoterprisei  or  propel  the  wheels  of  progress,  they  also 
•Cotter  the  seeds  o(  kmury  and  demoralization.  If  the  reina  of  government  are 
permitted  to  hang  loosely,  if  gigantic  measures  be  not  adopted  to  enlighten 
the  rapidly  increasing  thouaanda  and  to  disinfect  the  seething:  pools  of  moral 
polutioD,  even  the  country  will  at  length  come  to  feel  their  aeadly  influence. 
Pfcria  ha»  grown  virtually  to  be  France,  and  other  commercial  centrea  are  fa«t 
aoquting  a  aiioilar  position  in  regard  to  other  rural  districta, 

Uartnot  this  eager  rush  of  population  from  Ihe  country  to  our  great  cities  be 
p<irtiallv  arrestedl  Is  no  plan  poaajble  to  satisfy  the  praiseworthy  a,^pirations, 
the  restlc&»  yearDings  of  tne  young  men  of  the  country  for  something  better 
than  the  dull  routine  of  mere  physical  toil,  with  the  same  unvarying  face  of 
nature  ever  before  them,  and  no  motive  to  stir  industry  but  necessary  wants, 
and  no  modes  of  action  hut  those  that  buried  generations  have  followed  before 
themf 

There  are  charms  in  uncultivated  nature  herself,  if  the  eye  were  unsealed  to 
perceive  them,  that  cannot  fail  to  enchant  and  chain  him  who  has  learned  to 
commune  with  her  to  her  fields,  her  valleys,  her  mountains,  and  her  streami^ 
Her  woods  are  full  of  music;  her  fields  exhale  the  perfumes  of  a  thousand 
mcKiMt  flowers ;  her  waters  ever  glitter  with  the  changmg  pictures  of  theakiee; 
and  even  when  darknesa  mantles  the  earth, 


-Aq  airy  multitude 


Of  little  echoes,  all  unheard  by  day, 
Faintly  repeat,  till  morning,  after  her, 
The  story  of  her  endless  going  forth.** 

A  more  intimate  ftcquaintance  with  nature  should  be  cnltivated  amonff  thn 
yo^th  of  tht3  ountry.  A  taste  for  inquiry  in  every  department  of  natural  hia- 
tory  should  be  carefully  nurtured.  Our  country  presents  a  rich  and  almost 
unexplored  ield,  and  honors  are  to  be  gained  as  well  as  pleoaurefl  enjoyed  lit 
thotightful  in  relitigation  and  acute  obeervation. 
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Oar  country  homesteaJa  Bhould  exhibit  new  evidence*  of  inereaaiDe  beAiity, 
Instead  of  oheerleiH  oegleet.  More  »tt€titlon  ahould  he  giveu  to  the  be^utifoly 
and,  perhaps,  le^g  to  mere  utility.  Wbo^  in  pfts#itig  tlirottgh  the  coantry,  haa 
not  often  found  the  dwelling  of  &  thriving  agricnltni-iHt  the  most  onsiglitlj,  and 
eveii  the  moat  nn  comfort  able  building  on  the  premises  f  Who  boa  not  left  his 
good  ta«t«  shocked  with  the  barbarism  that  bad  swept  awuy  every  yeatige  of 
tree  andeihrub,  and  had  not  even  adoi^ned  the  grounds  with  gardena  or  parterres 
of  flowers F 

There  is  more  in  a  devotion  to  the  beautiful  than  i»  generally  siippo««d.  A 
homeatead  that  harmonises  and  improves  the  woodland  among  which  it  standee 
ornamented  in  keeping  with  the  scenery,  spaciouB  enough  for  alt  wanta,  with 
swaying  boughs  above  and  birds  twitiering  among  the  branches^  will  work 
wonders  in  i^wakeniiig  a  love  of  the  ooontry,  and  in  cultivating  manly  oentl* 
m^Lit     A&  Shakspeani  happily  says: 

^^TbereV  noUijiiK;  !II  cac  dwell  In  saeh  a  temple; 
If  ihvt  HI  ii^plrit  kdTo  io  fair  ad  bouse 
Good  tblDgA  win  »Liiv«?  to  dwell  tn  IL" 

ODltiTatet  then,  to  a  higher  degree,  the  iw&it  of  the  young  of  the  country; 
tench  them  that  a  life  is  too  short  to  fathom  the  history  of  the  minutest  of  God's 
animate  works  bi^fore  them  -  make  it  fidt  that  even  agriculture  is  a  aeience^ 
though  yet  scarcely  developed,  and  that  new  forces  of  production  mav  beitimti* 
lated,  and  new  sources  of  wealth  be  di&covtred  by  a  study  of  nature's lawa  ;  and 
that  restless  spirit,  which  now  driven  so  many  from  the  country  fjo  swell  the 
human  tide  m  oar  eities,  will  find  occupation  that  will  produce  reat.  I^t  th« 
dwellers  in  the  country  increoi^e  their  social  intercourse,  and  give  more  attentioa 
to  country  pleasures;  and  an  attachment  to  the  place  in  which  the  ei\jovniaat0 
of  youth  were  felt  will  consecrate  it  as  hallowed  ground  through  all  futoie 
iim9. 
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Report  and  Evidence  in  the  Impeach- 
mmt  Ca»e  of  Jud^e  Watfou^  of  Tcxa^: 

Here  is  a  volume  of  some  fourteen 
hundred  pages,  which  reaches  our  edi- 
torial desk,  embracing  the  action  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  Congress  iu  re- 
lation t-o  certain  grave  charges  institu- 
ted against  the  Hon.  John  Watrous^ 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Dietriot 
Court  of  Texas.  The  caae  is  e.omewLat 
new  ill  uur  legislative  annals^  and  has 
occupied  the  almost  ejcoludve  attention 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  duriog  two 
e««uon8  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivea;  in  the  first  of  which,  a  unanimous 
report,  sustained  by  nearly  nine  hun* 
diid  pages  of  printed  doeumentory  evi* 
denee,  recommended  the  ImpeaehmeDt 
of  tbat  functionary;  and,  in  the  second, 
tba  Committee  are  equally  dividiid — 
the  names  of  the  Hon.  Miles  Taylor,  of 
Louisiana;  lion,  Uenry  Chapman^  of 
Pennsylvania;    Hon.    Chalks  Billiag- 


hurat^  of  Wisconsin  ;  and  the  Uoil  Crem 
8.  Houston,  of  Alabama,  standing  un- 
qualifiedly in  favor  of  impeachment; 
and  tlils^  too,  notwithstanding  the  fiict^ 
wbieh  is  apparent  upon  the  record^  that 
the  credibility  of  the  witncswies,  in  favor 
of  the  accused,  was  not  allowed  to  be 
attacked. 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  have  tak^n 
any  notiee  of  this  investigation^  loi- 
portant  as  are  it$  general  bearings  upon 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  but  for 
the  active  and  promineot  connection 
sustained  in  it  by  our  immediate  repre- 
sentative and  friend,  the  Horn  mUe 
Taylor,  of  l^uit^iana,  than  whom  ther« 
Ib  not  to  be  found  a  more  just,  aente, 
able,  and  dignified  jurist  iu  either 
branch  of  Congress,  whom  we  would 
protect  from  tlie  recent  sweeping  atrio- 
tures  of  an  editorial,  which,  mnob  to 
our  surprise,  appeoLred  in  the  columofl 
of  the  National  Intelligencer,  being 
q;uitc  at  variance  with  the  usual  course 
of  that  excellent  JournaL  In  thia 
article  it  is  said  i 
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•Ai  diifget  tfteotteg  the  eharfietcT  of  ftlftioce  tlien  been  repeatedly  presented  j 
iudg»  nm  ^wij^  graro  to  ihelj  imiure,  ami,  ^^^  ^^^^  attention  of  Congress ;  and  Attht 


aZ  tJfldence  to   the  lateirlt/of  otif   U*t  Besflion,  the  four  mi^mber^  of  J 

* *-  CoDJinitt^e  Above  referred  to,  in  tli 

refKirt,  unit*  in  accusing  him  of  *'  apecQ*  1 
lating  in  imTncnsotriict^  of  Itiadaitlialtd] 


fuJiclAl  trlbniuil4,  we  tblnk  H  it  to  li«  greatlj 
regretled  ibal  they  %)nm\6  he  prefMred  oa  clr- 
iminrtwirTM  mo  alight  or  att  evldont^e  bo  con* 


„„  ••  th»t  wbleh  ap|Mrar»  to  have  formed 
only  btilB  on  whl«ti  iM  Jadk  lary  Com- 


leoterali 
IbAonly 


__   ^ ^ „^   witliin  hiKJudkiftl  district,  tbe  tltlea  toJ 

mtttoe  W  Uie  Homo  wie  caUed  to  actln  reU-  ^h]ch  be   knew  were  in  dispute;"   of, 
ftaitoJiMliflWATRoini*"  "allowing  liia  court  to  be  u.'ed  a«  tttt 

agent  to   aid  bimaelf  and  parties  In 
gpeoulation  in  tands;"   of  '*  sitting  as 


Now  it  is  nece^aary  to  take  ifsue 
with  the  Intelligrencer,  both  in  regard 
to  the  ststufl  of  tbe  Judiciary  as  effected 
by  the  ohanc^ns  of  impeacbment,  and  in 
regfldrd  to  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  ebariyff's  and  evidences  ««  discloeied 
in  tbia  jmrtieulnr  enae,  and  in  doin|r 
this,  we  have  only  to  mak«  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  matters  diflclo«ed  in 
the  Tolume  before  ns. 

It  muflt  be  premised  ttiat,  in  our  syi- 
tem  of  Government,  the  moral  inte^ity 
of  the  Judiciary  i«  a  prim  dry  object  of 
regard.  Public  sentiment  dismanus  that 
the  Judicial  power  of  the  country 
should  be  reposed  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  character  and  moral  principle;  and 
nothing  is  more  re  pu  hive,  a*  well  to  the 
opinions  of  ourpoopi*?  as  to  the  charae- 
ter  of  our  institutions,  than  a  dishonest 
Judge.  It  must  tliLTL'fore  follow,  that 
Congress,  out  of  t4^ndeTOe«v«i  for  the 
rights  of  citizens,  should  give  every 
facility  to  tbe  process  of  impeachment ; 
and  where  a  Federal  Jiid^e  is  bronghl 
before  the  House  on  charges  eustaioed 
by  a  reasonable  amount  of  evidence,  or 
even    by   a    general    puldio    opinion, 

1  til  in  the  jurisdiction  of  his  courts  it 


Judge  on  tbe  trial  of  ca^es  where  be 
wa<i  personally  interested  in  questiona 
involved;"  of  "participating  in  the  ina-  , 
proper  procurement  of  testimony  to 
advance  nia own  and  partnorsintereet;* 
and  of  committing  a  series  of  '*oppr 
Bions"  on  a  citizen  of  Louisiana  ^ 
had  an  important  suit  in  hh  court. 

8ay  we  then  not  correctly,  and  ought 
not  the  IntelligeDccr.  on  a  review  of  ita 
opinions,  to  agree  with.ua,  that  it  is  doe 
to  the  country,  under  all  the  circum- 
fltanccs  of  the  ease,  due  to  tbe  Btate  of 
Texas»  due  to  the  memorialists  who  ao- 
cuae  him,  to  the  honor  and  Uflcfiilneaa 
of  thf  Judge  himself,  if  the  subject  of  a 
con  (i  pi  racy,  aa  is  alleged  by  bia  frieoda, 
tliat  the  charges  against  him  ?hou!d  be 
speedily  heara  ana  determined  in  the 
only  forum  which  is  adequate  to  the 
vindication  of  jofftice  in  oflfencea  of  this 
kind,  or  of  the  purity  of  the  judicial 
ermine^^^tf  Seimte  of  the  Unitrd  Stair  b  / 
Were  we  a  peraonol  friend  of  Judge 
WatrouB,  and  not  as  at  present  an 
entire  stranger,  we  would  urge  upon 
him,  by  every    consideration^   to    in- 


is  Uie  duty  of  that  body  to  pot  bim  At' aist,  as  a  matter  of  highent  right,  upon 
once  upon  his  trial,  iti  the  only  mode  this  bearing  and  determination,  ana  to 
known  lo  the  Ooostitution.  ^      be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.     In  the 

Judge  Watrous  preaenta  the  fint  in-  army,  where  punctilious  honoris  known 
stance  in  the  history  of  the  oouutry  of  to  reign,  the  mere  breath  of  auepicion 

is  sufflcient  to  excite  the  kceneat  aenni- 
bilities  of  the  accui^t,  who  at  once,  and 
without  waiting  for  apecificationi,  Te> 
pairs  to  headquArteni  and  demaods  Uie 

fvurgation  of  a  court-martial.  Can  the 
lonor  of  the  military  be  nicer  and  more 
fleuj»iitve  than  tliat  of  the  Judiciary! 
Let  US  hope  not;  and.  that  what  is 
atated  in  the  annexed  extract  from  one 
of  our  exchange*,  will  not  jjrove  in  tlwi 
resolt  to  be  tru«.  Says  the  I^eriiigt<>D 
Eeotucky  State^mnQ : 

"la  a  IrUer  wrttlt'ii  bf  Thomas 
.      ,         t    *     *  1  ..      J*  J         i       and  but  r^H-^-iiUy  publhtied,  wo  lln 

to-day,  but  of  long  standmg  and  noto-  |j,^i  j^e  Tniwd  Suiie«  .lulp-^ ' 
rietyt  having  been   acted   upon   there 
Mveral  times  by  the  State  legislature 


proeeediogA  instituted  to  impeach  a 
Federal  Judge  for  corruption  in  tbe 
performance  of  ofiicial  duties.  He  is 
aeetised,  whether  justly  or  unjustlj',  can 
only  now  be  shown  upon  his  trial,  of 
"dishonesty,"  of  ** fraud,"  of  the  "pro»- 
tintion  of  his  office  to  private  specula- 
tions and  gain,"  and  of  *'  compbcity  in 
the  uae  or  procurement  as  evideoee  of  a 
forged  document'*  Tbe  cbai^ee  againtt 
iiiin  have  been  approved  on  several 
preliminary  inquiries,  an  dare  said  lo  be 
suttained  by  a  large  public  opinion  in 
Texas.    The  case^    too,  is  one   not  oi 


rnwlM1Uy,lrap<^«i<^htncnl  bcliii: 


Of  Texas,  who,  as  early  as  1848,  requat- ,  ^^^f{j  ^^  pJocfMUuaiion  in  Uie  caio  ofJud^ 
ed  tibe  reaignation  of  the  Judge,  and  has .  Waiioo*,  of  Texaa,  prove  Uiot  thia  bold  -^ — 
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Uon  U  bal  too  troe,  II  teema  Klcaoet  InimA- 
t<»rlftl  what  the  ebfinusier  of  ttii*  nffence  mnj 
bfl,  aoUiint  lo«s  tbati  the  cxpetidUnrtt  nf  tti« 
lbrUiii«  md  fean  of  time  of  the  injarcd  party 
wtll  mitUce  to  attract  even  tbeaitcntloii  of  Ck^n* 

We  conclude  our  rather  extended, 
bat  not  unduly  so,  notice  of  this  cose, 
■with  n  sufimiary  of  the  x^<>&itioiia  as- 
sumed,  ftcdi  the  propoded  grounds  of 
iodictment  of  the  Juage  na  ditclofted  in 
the  voluQie  before  U9,  and  id  the  viuiouB 
memoriAU  which  hare  been  pre««iit«d, 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  oonaideraiion 
of  CotigreM : 

Ist  That  under  the  Republic  ti«*  bccatno 
ooooamed  In  an  attempt  to  aci|u(re  lltlc  to  a  Salt 
Lake,  itlic  8:il  tM  Ktiy,)  wUicb  wan  n'srrveJi 
kitlh  nt  Ujr  the  law  whirb  lio  bAH 

per^  bla  coming  n\>o,n  thts  ttem^li, 

and  r  >  permitted  afill  to  be  brought 

tu  hia  owb  court. 

2ti.  That  he  itare  written  oplnloau,  both 
beroro&Qii  alnce  Uti  Jndieia]  career  bcigun,  to 
tbe  elliMl,  that  tltlea  bcpin  and  completed  allcr 
Iha  «loalng  of  tb«  land  ollloe  Id  Tcxaa,  and 
wMek  are  noUfH*m»ly  rcrid  are  valid,  and 
Ihareby  cnnbteiJ!  L^xtetuive  and  prufl  table  fTauda 
IQ  be  pcrpriraled. 

Sd.  Tbai  \a  vlulatlon  or  a  law,  Impoilng  a 
flue  and  oilier  piiQbhnieTiiror»ivrh  ^otidncl,  he 
haabefiO  bolb  dlr^^rtl)-  nnd  Indlrt'cLlv  coticera- 
•d  Inthepurcbajc  of  several  liundnd  thousand 
aorea  or  forged  and  fraudojcnt  land  eortlll«atc»i 
kaoirlag  tbem  to  be  aucbi  aDd  baa  allempted 
to  hav«  them  validated  by  made  up  tuitii 
broti|;bt  In  hU  own  c^mrl,  in  irbJch,  bad  ho 
»uctef*dt»tJ^  a  coat  wouM  hai'D  tnurud  U>  Tlxqs 
dmon*  than  twenty'llve  lulUlotu  of  aurei  uf 
tho  piibllo  domaial 

4111.  That,  h*!  haa  combined  with  other  per* 
•ana,  realdlug  both  lii  and  oat  of  Tt!xas,  and 
hu  acquired  aeorodj  an  later  eat  Id  an  eleven 
leagae  tract  of  land^  upoD  which  m\i  waa  aulk- 
aeq neatly  brooght  in  bii  own  court,  and  Uiat 

X»n  the  dlsc<»vi'>ry  of  bla  Interest  ao?enit  yean 
rwardst  be  cbauffod  Ibe  venue  of  Ihatauit 
to  Kcw  Orleans,  un>!  then,  before  U  was  tried, 
decided  In  (hvur  of  an  oi  lie  r  el^^'ven  league  gnai 
Drhieh  was  oiiibract:<d  in,  the  saovL"  conootiloni 
and  claimed  under  the  saniti  forj^ed  power  of 
altoniey  by  whicb  tbe  grant  be  and  thcwe  en- 
1 1n  the  combluaUun  with  him,  aaaerted 


aar" 


I 


6lh.  That  he  hM  lunrpfdiarisdlctlon  Id  tbe 
Oaracaa  oaae,  and  has  combined  wILb  certaliti 
partlia,  who  conspired  to  derraud  a  party  out 
of  hit  1inter«gtalu  tlit'  t^iwn  of  lJrowcuivllk\  and 
not  only  op|>rpBae<l  him  tts  (^r  uspoatibh^  while 
the  case  was  In  his  court,  but  sueoessfuUy  de- 
lhat«d  bla  aubaeiiuenl  and  proffer  attempta  to 
dbtain  red  rest  by  appeaL 

§lh .  That  Id  a  cerCiio  case,  he  ordered  tbe  ar- 
real  of  the  person  and  sequeatratloQ  of  the  do- 
ft!nda»t*s  properly  unon  an  alleged  eonimstpt, 
ttom  wblrh  there  coidd  he  no  appeal  except  to 
OongTesA,  n  criur*f  vtbii'li  tbe  Judiciary  Lruna- 
mlUee,  of  tbe  H4ih  Conpri-ss,  ilenounced  as  **  tr- 
regular,  unjust,  and  lllegJil,  upprf«»he,  nnd  ty- 
ronnlca)  ;^  and  a  moiety  of  tbe  same  L'otnurutt«(5 
In  the  83tb  OoDgreaa,  after  a  new  and  mo«t 
Qioroueb  re- examination,  conaidcreil  to  bv 
*^niiaulbnrlicd  by  law  and  intended  to  be 
rejcatlouM  and  oppre^lve/'  the  otber  rnolety 
admiillDg  that  for  certain,  reasons  they  had 
not  beon  '*  dlapoaed  to  intittlre  Into  lie  medta 
with  care." 


Fftoic  Floridfti  FroL  Bteucki-aih  writes 

**The  town  of  Quincy  wos  laid  out  in 
1825  by  Dr.  D.  L.  White,  now  ii  r«o- 
dent,  about  four  tniW  frotxt  the  couri- 
hoi]4e.  It  htks  been  celebrated  for  iti 
ftcbooUf  nnd  nl«o  for  the  enjoy  tneot  of 
health.  >'ortheni  loFaUdfl  hare  chosen 
it  in  preference  to  a  more  exposed  aitu* 
iition  on  the  coast.  Ita  distance  from 
Ihe  capital  is  about  twenty-two  tnilea^ 
and  about  forty  milen  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  St  I^Iarkd  id  iu  ehipping  pomt^ 
although  it  haa  acc<^<M  to  Apalaoliicola 
by  the  Apalachicola  river,  waieh  is  di»> 
tiiul  only  twenty  miles.  The  ttreete 
aro  laid  out  at  rJght-anglea,  and  the 
!imin  streets  are  al]  eighty  feet  wide. 
The  popitlation  is  from  onethoue&nd  te 
twelve  hundre*!  The  public  buildingv 
consii^t  of  a  Court-house,  Market-hotiaa, 
Melhodist,  Epif^copal,  and  Presbyt-erian 
churches,  the  Academy  premises,  mad 
Mft«oiiic  HalL  Tlie  Court-house  is  a 
commodious  and  neat  ediiiee  with  wingp 
which  contain  fireproof  walls  for  the 
preaerTAtion  of  tbe  reeorda  of  the  court 
The  btiBineat*  here  is  now  Umit^d, 
though  formerly  it  was  very  large; 
upon  which  there  are  nine  reajdent 
ln\vyer«  of  fair  reputation  dependenk 
There  are  al>>o  six  reputable  phraiciajia^ 
who«e  practice  extends  througKout  the 
county  and  adjacent  country.  Gad«deD 
county  is  the  principal  tobacco  region 
of  tlie  State.  Large  quantities  of  the 
lenf- tobacco,  for  wrapping  cigars,  opo 
tnade  in  this  county  to  the  amount  of 
froiQ  |2(K1,U00  to  '^800,000  per  ye**. 
Moat  of  ih'iA  tobacco  ia  principaUy 
sold  in  the  town  of  Uuiucv  to  the  agenle 
of  the  German  hou»ca  who  congr^^be 
here  for  the  purchase  directly  from  the 
planters.  Thia  staple  being  sold  for 
'  ra«A/  brings  iQ  a  large  amouot  of  ready 
money  before  the  cotton  crop  can  m 
made  available.  Tlie  cultivation  of  this 
arttele  has  exerted  a  fine  moral  ixtfli»> 
ence  upon  the  lower  elasaea  of  society, 
from  tne  fact,  that  needing  but  little 
capital,  it  has  stimulated  their  ambitioa 
to  aecpmulate  and  render  themaelvea 
respectable.  In  other  countries  child  ran 
are  considered  an  ineumbranoe  to  th« 
poor  maJi^  but  here  they  constitute  the 
bamBof  his  ftirtune,  which  is  abundantly 
illustrated  by  many  living  examplee 
throughout  the  country.  Many  meo, 
who  oouhl  scarcely  make  a  living  for 
Ibeir  families  in  1830,  when  the  culture 
of  tbe  Florida  leaf-tobad^o  was  tnin^ 
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dneed  by  Ilire«  Yirgioia  gentlemen,  Jos. 
Smith,  Wm.  3.  Gupen,  aod  Harris  T. 
Wjaltj  are  now  men  of  large  wealth. 
Beaidea  tliis  tobacco,  Gadsden  couuty 

{produces  a  large  qimntity  of  both  tbe 
ong  and  flhort  staple  cotton?,  which 
auatains  a  large  mer<:anti1ti  bufllne»»» 
coadueted  by  About  a  dozen  establish- 
mentab  The  planters  are  making  gene- 
rally &«  mueh  an  gar  aod  ejrupe  as  are 
necessary  for  domestic  consumption. 

**  The  town  ia  eituated  on  elevated 
ground,  surrounded  by  nnmeroufl  hilla, 
of  which  I  had  an  experience  to-day 
i^aio,  giving  t4>  it  the  appearaiioa  of  an 
up-country  village. 

"An  arrangemeiit  has  just  been  made 
by  which  the  Pentacoia  and  Georgia 
railroad  ie  to  be  exteaded  to  this  town 
OQitB  way  westward,  which  will  faeili- 
t&te  andadranee  the  buBiD<!es  protpect^ 
of  the  place.  Thi^  h  al§o  the  point  at 
which  it  ifl  contemjslatijd  to  form  a  con 
ncotion  witli  Albany^  in  Georgia,  the 

Sreaent  terminus  of  the  road  from 
[aeon.  If  th«  present  Behorsie  of  in* 
tcnial  improvementa  is  carrit^d  out, 
Qiiincy  will  be  the  point  for  the  Ittuc 
tion  of  the  Georgia  and  Florida  railroad 
oodin«(^tiona. 

'*  There  are  also  two  hotela,  *thc 
Quinci^  Jlotuttf,'  kept  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Paul, 
a  most  gentlemanly  landlord  and  hoflt, 
who  caters  well  for  the  numeroua  guests 
who  patronize  him,  and  whom  1  can 
etieeriuUy  recommend  to  all  wayfarer*. 
The  other  house  is  kept  by  Major 
Nathan,  who  eajoya  the  reputation  of 
being  a  kind  and  accommodatiDgboat,^^ 

The  article  which  we  publiahed  in 
our  September  number,  from  tbe  pen 
d  Mr.  Shaffner  on  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
fftaphf  afforded  some  amusement  to  tbe 
preaa^  which  was  Ju^t  at  that  time  in 
the  midst  of  the  highest  jubilation  over 
the  eueceaftful  laying  and  work ibg  of 
the  eable,  which  Mr.  Sbalfner  deemed 
to  be  impracticable.  Events  hare, 
howeTcr,  it  is  to  be  feared,  shown  the 

general  accuracy  of  his  views,  and  Mr 
haffner  may  now  hold  up  hh  head  m 
one,  who,  if  he  did  not  "propheey 
omooth  things,**  is  not  the  le^a  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  seer.  But  shall  we  give 
up  on  this  account  the  idea  of  a  Euro- 
|>eau  telegraph  f  By  no  means;  Rome 
wad  not  built  in  a  day.  2ttow  is  the 
time  Mr.  Bhalfner.  If  we  cannot  cross 
the  Atlantic,  we  can  at  least  reach 
and  Oo&iioatiuople  through 


onr  Wcetem  posseesions,  BritiRh  Ame^ 
ica  and  the  Dominions  of  the  Cxor. 
The  project  is  vast,  without  doubt,  but 
the  age  is  prepared  for  it,  and  this  is 
the  accepted  time  to  strike. 

Our  readers  will  excuse  the  length 
to  which  our  discussions  necessarily  eai* 
tend  upon  tbe  subject  of  the  African 
Have  Jleet  and  tlave-trade,  la  spite  of 
all  that  is  said  to  the  contrary,  the 
public  continuea  to  regard  it,  practi- 
cable or  not,  with  tbe  greatest  interest, 
and  we  cannot  altogether  chuck  our 
contrtbutora. 

But  after  all,  why  should  we  not  dj»> 
euse  it  full}'  in  our  pages  I  Will  it  em- 
bitter our  Northern  allies  t  What  say 
our  friends  now  to  these  allies  I  Hat 
the  precious  **  English  bill  **  ^aved  to 
us  Kansas,  and  made  a  harmonious 
unit  of  the  North  in  our  favor,  as  was 
predicted  by  so  many  of  us  last  Spring, 
when  we  were  rejoicing  over  our  great 
stroke  of  policy  and  denouncing  tbe 
IreMkefy  {)}  of  Douglas  V  Now  that 
the  news  has  fully  come  in  from  the 
)?reot  State  of  Pennsylvania,  our  last 
Northern  stay,  what  think  we  of  the 
signs  of  tbe  time*  t  Is  Republicanism 
cold  and  in  its  grave^  and  are  all  tb« 
righii  of  the  South  secured  andgnaroii- 
teed  beyond  peradventure  f 

Tub  London  Correspondent  of  tK« 
National  Intelligencer  givee  tlie  follow^ 
ing  interesting  summary  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Enulud  Kewspateiis: 

Nearly  sixteen  hundred  vears  of  our 
Christian  era  hoil  elai>sed  before  a  siii* 
gle  newspaper  had  appeared  in  Plui-ope; 
and  tbe  tin^t  newspaper  was  publiahed 
iu  Ejigland  in  1619,  by  N»  Newberry 
in  London.  Lt  was  issued  weekly,  and 
called  *' Newt  out  of  Ilolland^^"  a  title 
which  was  very  significant  of  the  period 
of  its  publication.  Before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  ff^nlar  weekly  new^ 
paper  published  in  London,  which  woi 
in  1522.  and  called  ''Th^  XewH  of  iht 
Present  W^fk,**  great  families  residing 
in  the  country  paid  ctarreijiiondeots  in 
London  for  transmitting  to  them  the 
London  news  every  week,  Mr,  liVhita- 
ker,  in  his  Hintor^  of  Cruven^  states 
that  I^rd  Clifford  paid  "  Capt.  Robin- 
son five  pounds  for  writing  letters  of 
news  to  ius  lordship  for  bidf  a  yean" 
A  great  number  of  newspapers  eani« 
into  existence  daring  the  civil  war  in 
the  lime  of  CliArLea  L  and  the  Commotio 
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wenith ;  they  were  id  Braiillqtittrto,  pub- 
lish e  J  weekly,  and  bore  qiminl  but  sigfii- 
fiu&Tit  titltia,  auch  aa  tbe  ^*  Piirliatii«^nt 
Kite,"  tbe  "Scttt^e  Dore/*  the  '* Secret 
Owl,'*  it e.  Sir  Robert  V  Estrange  com- 
meiiced  the  Loudon  Gazette  in  \&'A, 
The  firat  Jtf  i7y  iiew&pftper  was  publiahed 
ia  London  in  1T09;  it  was  called  the 
**  r>aily  CouranL"  About  thia  time  the 
cdebrated  Easays,  tbe  '*Tiit]er»  Bpec* 
tator,  GuflrdiftK/*  Ac,  commenced. 
The  tirst  number  of  the  ^*Tatler"  wa* 
publiehed  in  April,  ]t09,  **  Tbe  Pub- 
lic AdTertiier/*  in  which  tlio  "Letters 
of  Junius^'  appeared,  commenced  in 
172C.  WiIkoa*a  **  North  Briton"  wua 
publiiihed  in  1762.  Perhapa  the  very 
eArliest  proTincial  weekly  paper  pub- 
lished in  Eof  land  WAS  the  "Stanford 
Mefoury/'  which  commenced  in  HCKl; 
ftndf  lingular  enough,  it  baa  been  imin* 
terruptedly  published  since  that  dat<e 
to  the  present  time,  under  the  amne  ti- 
tle^ itnd  in  the  Aame  town ;  and  the  pro- 
prietorship and  the  management  hm 
always  bean,  and  ib  how,  in  the  M^me 

We  have  stated  that  the  "Daily 
Ooarant^  was  the  first  daily  paper  pub- 
liibed  in  London,  (1709,)  There  ware 
eighteen  other  papers  publbhed  in  Lon- 
don at  that  time  Ficldiuf^,  the  dov- 
eliat,  edited  the  "True  Patriot'' in  1745. 
In  1771  Parliament  attempted  to  pimish 
two  printers  for  giTing  namea  in  full 
in  the  debates.  Tbiu  practice  has  not 
since  been  interfered  with.  Of  the 
great  London  papers  at  present  pnb- 
iLfthed  tbe  '"  Poblie  Le^er  eomraeoccd 
in  1760,  the ''Morning  Chronicle"  in 
1760,  the  "Mortiinj?  Post"  in  1772,  tbe 
**  Morning  Herald"  in  1780,  and  the 
•'Times''  in  1788,  The  '* Daily  News" 
was  established  in  IBIO^,  andia  theouly 
new  daily  paper  which  has  stood  it* 
ground  since  1793. 

Weiat  heart  wOI  not  be  io<ached  to 
tbe  core  by  the  perusal  of  the  following 
Unas  from  a  dying  wife  to  her  husband, 
A&d  what  eye  could  remain  dry  in 
raading^  tbern.  There  are  thoae  how- 
ever to  whom  they  will  bo  brought 
home  cloaer  and  nearer;  and,  alaal  with 
what  hopes  and  dreams  and  memories 
that  are  lost  forever.  Tlie  leltei'  was 
found  between  the  leaves  of  a  favorite 
religious  volume,  and  was  written  be- 
fore the  ynauapecting  one  had  dlacaver' 


ed  the  signs  of  that  fatal  disease  wbidi 

tivery  day  i*  making  auch  havoc  amoD^ 

the  young,  the  Mr,  and  the  lovely  mM 

every  hearthstone: 

*''  WhoD  thla  ihall  reach  jomr  cve^  • 
♦  •  *»  flomo  day  when  yoo  are  tnrniaff  *  _  _ 
lhi!<  reUc&oT  liie  put,  I  hh&Il  hsre  ptt«s«dawaj 
foirorer,  and  ibe  coM  whU*3  »tone  will  be  iDeep- 
\ng  Itji  lonely  wnk't)  orer  tho  lip*  you  fasTO  so 
ufLon  prcui&d,  and  tbe  eoil  will  t>e  t^xiwiu; 
grvea  that  tlwU  hifle  forever  fr»in  your  al^nt 
the  daj4  of  one  vho  has  often  tifPtlf-J  eIo9«  k> 
vour  warm  b»ftrt  For  many  long  auti  alee^ 
lesi  niifrl^ii,  wben  aU  besides  m j  iaQagb.ts  vp«ro 
at  rett,  I  Unye  wresUed  with  tlM»  coasotoaaoieaa 
of  approacblag  de«lh,  antl]  at  but  It  baa  fioorm- 
edi  ViJieirupon  my  mind;  and^ aUhougti  to 700, 
to  other*.  It  mignt  now  seem  but  tbe  nenroua 
Imagluluiir  <^f  1^  ?irb  J^U  dear  *  *  *,  it  ta  ao ! 
Many  weary  hours  havi^  t  panefl  in  the  ao- 
deaTor  tn  roooncUi'  mynelf  to  IcaTeyou,  whflaa 
I  lovs  so  w«*ll,  and  IhlA  bright  world  of  tua- 
fthlne  and  bi-fliUy  :  and  bard  Indexed  It  Is  Hi 
struggle  un  i^iUntly  and  alone  wHb  the  aura 
oi>Q  vie  lion  that  I  am  about  to  leave  all  Ibrever 
and  m)  down  Into  the  dark  valley !  *  But  I 
know  In  whom  I  liavo  WUered**  and  leaning 
on  II  la  arm,  *  1  fear  no  edl.*  I>>  not  blame 
me  for  keeplnjg;  evea  at!  this  (torn  you.  How 
could  1  sutj|«Mrt  you,  of  all  ntbera,  to  soeh  sorrow 
aft  1  feel  at  parlltig,  when  time  wiU  soon  mal 
it  apparent  to  you?  I  eould  have  wlahcd  1 
live  fr  only  to  be  at  yoar  aide  when  jcnr  t 
shall  comet  nnd  plllowiticr  votir  b^ad  upon  mj 
breoiit,  wl|)e  Ihe  death  <lr  i|  ,  ty  ^  yoarbvow 
and  Qftber  your  dcptir  *  i  ir  i  loio  thm 
Uaker^s  preaeoce,  enjluliut;!  in  woiaaft^ 
noblest  prayer.  But  U  Is  not  to  beu  and  I  sqIk 
mit  \tjur»  b  the  prlvUefe  of  walditliSi 
through  long  and  dreiiry  nlfrbla1%>r  tbe  afibiiiB 
Anal  dlftht,  and  of  tra^srerrinie  my  alnktog  bead 
flfom  youf  breaatto  my  Saviour's  bosom  F  Aad 
you  shall  share  my  last  thought,  and  the  laal 
raint  pressare  of  the  band,  and  tbe  laat  te^- 
ble  kiss  shall  be  youra,  and  even  when  fleidi 
and  heart  shall  have  fatle-d  me,  my  eyes  si  " 
rest  &a  yours  until  jrlaiced  by  death ;  nod  < 
spirits  ah  all  bold  ouo  loM  communion 
i;t<'iitly  fading  from  my  vit-w— the  laslof  earth — 
yoti  shall  miogle  with  the  first  bright  glimpaoa 
or  the  unikded  fflorlea  of  tho  better  world^ 
where  partin;F«  are  iiu  known.  Well  do  I  know 
the  «pot,  my  dear  •  *  •,  where  yon  will  Laj 
me ;  f  fflen  we  atoo*l  by  the  place^  and  aa  wa 
watchetl  the  mellow  suaaet  aa  U  glaa«ed  ia 
quivering  flaebeia  through  tbe  Icavea,  and 
l>iin]iMhed  lline  grassy  moDiidt  around  ua  wlm 
Ita  «tripea  of  burniAbud  gold,  each.  |>erlia|ML 
hua  tho  tight  that  dome  day  oae  of  114  wovla 
enme  aloD<%  and  whichever  It  might !»,  yotir 
name  would  be  on  the  atone.  But  we  lovad 
tbe  «pot,  aad  I  knnw  you  will  love  H  noa«  th* 
listu  wbeu  you  nee  (he  same  qutet  ivunMt  Uagar 
and  nlay  anion^  tbe  gnfaa  that  gtowa  over 
your  Mary '8  grave,  I  know  ywi  wlU  go  therti, 
and  my  ipirlt  will  be  with  you  tben^  and  whla- 

{»er  among  the  wavliu  branehea— *1  am  not 
oat,  but  gone  iMftire.*^ 

Tbi  Freneb  pbyeiciana  are  at  present 
mueh  mtoreBt4?d  in  a  t%ew  ireaimentfor 
eontumption,  introduced  by  Dr.  J,  F« 
Cbnrohillf  an  American  phyuelaD  in 
Parifl.  Dr.  ChurehilPg  iheorj  of  oon« 
sumption  ia»  tbat  it  ia  owing  to  aa  un^ 
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due  waste  or  an  iiuTifficieDt  fmpply  of 
phojiphoruA  in  the  aystem. 

To  supply  thifl  want  lie  odministora 
tK^  hypopliosphftte*  of  lime  and  iodft, 
in  iiti*e«  of  from  five  to  tweoty  gr&inA 
d&ily  iQ  A  floiall  qu&QtitT  of  aweetencii 
water.  In  a  paper  read  by  him  before 
tlie  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Pari«,  he 
gave  au  account  of  forty- on o  cases 
treated  in  this  way  with  auccesa.  He 
iniiate  that  the  cure  of  consumption  in 
the  second  aod  third  atages  (at  a  neriod 
oonaequently  when  there  can  oe  no 
ttnoertainty  aa  to  the  nature  of  the 
diaease)  can  be  obtained  io  all  cases 
by  this  treatment,  except  wherj  the 
existing  lesion  of  the  lungs  is  of  itself 
auOicient  to  produce  death.  He  also 
aa3's  that  the^e  subBtattcee  have  not 
only  a  curative  effect,  but  will  if  used 
wherever  therd  exists  a  soepicion  of 
the  disease^  prevent  its  deyelopment, 
and  thus  act  as  a  preaerTative  with 
regard  to  cousumptioo,  just  as  Taccina- 
tiou  does  with  regard  to  smallpox, 

SifiHOfu  to  the  ChvreheM;  by  Francis 
Wayland,  N.York:  Sh  el  den,  Blake 
man  i&  Co. ;  Boston :  Gould  &  Lin 
coin.     1868. 

This  \s  an  excellent  little  work,  em- 
bodying ilie  religious  feeling  of  one 
who  stands  des^^rvedlv  high  in  the 
CbrUtioji  Church,  anci  wtio  is  well 
known  pikrticQlarly  to  the  people  of  the 
8outh,  by  his  able  and  temperate  dis- 
eut^slon  of  the  Slavery  question,  several 
years  ago,  with  Dr.  Fuller  of  Houth 
Carolina.  Though  diffenng  with  us 
upon  that  important  question,  his  views 
were  expressed  with  the  earnestness  of 
a  Christian  and  the  breeding  of  a  gen- 
tleman. We  are  very  much  pleased  to 
liave  these  sermone. 

Jhwn  iV*w   York  to  Ddhi^  by  way  of 

Rio  de  Janerio,  Australia,  and  China ; 

by  Eobert  2!Jiuturu,  jr.     New  York: 

B.  Appleton  A  Ca     1858. 

This  work  grew  out  of  a  six  months 
tour  in  India  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  mutiny,  and  was  communicated 
in  a  aeriee  of  private  letters  to  the 
author's  family.  It  is,  of  course^  deeply 
interesting,  and  embraees  admirable  de- 
scriptive and  statistical  chapters  upon 
China,  Australia,  India  generallv,  with 
ft  full,  just,  and  most  exciting  aescrip- 
iion  of  all  the  events  connected  with 
the  memorable  ttntggle  to  recently 
termiBated  there* 


ElamentA  of  Natural  "Thilomphp,   rfe- 
»{ijned for  AcmUmirs  (k  High  S<:hnohf 
by   Elias  LoomU^  LL,  I).,  ProfeBsor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosth 
phif,  in  the  Unhemlt*/  of  New  York, 
Tins  volume  comes  to  us  from   the 
prolific  press  of  the  Jlarpen\,  and  con- 
tains over  three  hundred  illustrations. 
Vol  Loomk  is  well  qualified  for  these 
labors,  and  his  works  have  been  adopt* 
ed  in  many  of  the  6rst  Colleges  of  tne 
Union,      Amon^    the    number   ore   & 
Treatise  on  Anthmotic,  one  on  Alge- 
bra, and  others  on   Geometry,  Trigo- 
nometry, Aatronomy,  Ac,  <bc. 

History  of  the  RUe^  Progreg^  and  Pr^ 
9fnt  Condition  of  the  Bethlehem  Fe- 
male Sntiinartft  «'»'^  <>  catatofjne  of 
it9  pupiU,  1785—1868;  by  Wm.  0. 
Htiiehel 

This  is  a  volume,  gorgeotialy  iiened 
and  illugtralLHl  in  ilte  richeet  and  most 
expensive  mannert  by  J.  F.  Lippincott 
k  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  kindly 
present  us  with  a  copy.  It  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  typogra- 
phy which  oar  country  has  produced* 
Of  the  many  thoosauds  who  enjoyed 
the  teachings  of  venerable  Bethlehem, 
in  the  land  of  William  Pcnn,  there  are 
few  we  opine  who  would  be  without 
sDch  a  precious  record  of  iL 

Ratiofuil  Coemolog^ ;  or,  the  Ktemol 
Principles  and  uoeessary  Laws  tif  tha 
Universe,  by  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D» 
D.     1868. 

Another  work  from  the  house  of  Ap- 
pletou  ^  Co.  Among  the  several  chap- 
ters are,  **  The  Idea  of  au  absolute  Cre- 
ator," *'  The  Kternal  Principles  of  tha 
LIniverac,"  "Tlie  necessary  Laws  of  the 
Univ«rse^"  "Cosmology  accorda  witb 
Moeea,"  etc.^  ete. 

Lord  Montagues  Pag^e — Au  Historical 
Roioanee  of  the  Sevcnteentli   Cen- 
tury ;  by  G.  P.  R,  Jamea.     Philadel- 
phia: Childs  i&  Peterson,     1858, 
This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  beet 
of  the  productions  of  the  distinguished 
novelist^  Jaroea,    who,   though  still  s 
man  in   middle  Ufe,  has  already  con- 
tributed two  hundred  volumes  to  tlie 
preaa^     To    the    regret    of   thou  son  da 
who  knew  and  esteemed  him  when  a 
reeident  of  this  country,  Mr.  Jamea  baa 
now  returned  to  England,   where  we 
trust  he  will  long  live  to  enjoy  and  in- 
oreaae  his  laurels^ 
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Bouvief*f  Familiar  ABironmny^  or  an 
Introduction  to  ihe  ttndy  of  Attrofio- 
my,  etc.,  for  the  ttttt  of  ichoola^  fami- 
lif*,  and  private  stttdini*:  %  Mannak 
M,  Bouvier,     1858. 
This  U  a  rt't'eDt  publication  from  th« 
hotiae  uf  Cliiida  &   iVtoraon,  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  it  its  iasut^d  aud  illustrated  m 
ft  flivle   rarely   equaled  by    works  of 
rfmilar  cbaracter.     A  treatise  on  the 
p!ol>e8  is  annexed,  and  fllaf>  n  compre- 
nen^ive  A?troiiomical  Dictionary.    Tbe 
work  19  divided  into  five  parts:  the 
first  treats  of  tbe  laws  which  gov  em 
the  heaTenly  bodiea ;  the  eeoona  of  the 
eomnonents  of  the  «olar  eyet^ni ;    the 
tbir^  of  the  siderial  heavens ;  the  fourth 
of  Astrononiical  i  n  strum  en  ta;  and  the 
fifth  of  tbe  use  of  globea^    From  a  cure- 
fid  examination  of  the  work  we  are 
tfttisfied  that  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  uae«  inteodedi  and  we  r&com^ 
mend  it  aa  such. 

Vitiiation  and  Search;  by  Wm.  Beach 

Lawrence.     1858. 

Tbe  author  has  been  kind  enough  to 
ecnd  us  a  copy  through  hi»  publisher«i 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  It  embraces  a 
hiatorit^-ftl  gltetoh  of  the  British  claim 
to  exert'iae  a  Maritime  police  over  the 
vessels  of  all  nation*,  in  peace  as.  well 
66  in,  war,  and  also  an  inquiry  into  the 
eapedieney  of  terniitiating  the  eighth 
■tticle  of  the  AshbuHon  treaty.  We 
need  not  «ay  it  is  a  moBt  able  and  val- 
uable work. 

Phifaddphia  and  its  Manufacture kt  by 

Edwin    T.    Freedley;    author   of   a 

**I*rnctical    TrcatiBc    on   Business^" 

the  ♦'  Legal  Adviaer,"  etc,     18^8. 

This  little   volume  U  published   by 

Edward  Young,  of  FliilAdelphia,  and 

we  are  kindly  furnished  by  the  author 

iHth    ft    copy.     It    e  nib  races    a   vast 

emount  of  material  upon  the  Pubjeet  of 

Manufftcturea  generally,  and  cspeeially 

of  those  existing  in  Philadelphia.     We 

tfiall  have  oeeaiiion  very  soon  to  digest 

iXLAiiy  T&luable  Btati«lies  from  it 

Elfctrtm,   or  the   Pranks  of   MmUm 
I*tiei% — A  telegrflphic  Eihc  for  the 
times,  by  Win.  C.  Rjcbaraa. 
A  neat  little  work^  issued  elegantly 
by  Appleton  it  Co.,  and  embracing  a 
Tery  good  poetical  history  of  tbe  At- 
lantic Telegraph,  and  celebrating  the 
laying  of  the  Cable,  which,  however, 
now  lost  much  of  ita  bteresL 


The  C<m»tit%Ui(maI  Hliiory  of  the 
ted  Stateit^  from  the  adoption  of  ib^] 
articles  of  Confederation  to  the  c1<MS 
of  Jackson's  Administration  ;  by  W. 
Archer  Coeke;  2  vola.,  1658. 
We  are  now  rejoiced  to  announo* 
the  iwue  of  a  work  upon  our  Constitti* 
tional  history  fTnm  the  pen  of  a  South-  . 
ern  inau,  nud  from  a  Southern  itjuid*| 

point,  and  shall  take  very  great  pie 

ure  in  presenting  an  elaborate  review  ] 
of  it  at  an  early  day  to  our  readeis. 

Legenda  and  L^fric^ — a  book  of  TerBei;  1 
by  Adelaide  Anne  Procter.     NewJ 
York:  D.  Appleton  <&  Co.     1868, 
The   work   contains  about   seventy  J 

fepnrftte  pieces.     Among  the  best^   ikT%\ 

"  Uome  at  Last,"  of  wluch  we  give  m\ 

8tau£Ba : 

"  Ctilld  do  not  flsar, 
We  nhall  reach  our  home  to-nlgbt, 

Fop  tbe  eky  [»  elt^ar 

And  tbu  walen.  biigtiL, 
And  Hie  breexcn  liavc  scmrcely  ttrenftb 

Td  nurold  L^ial  }tUle  cloud 

Tbal  like  a  ebroud 
&preAd«  out  \Xm  fleecy  len^gith ; 

Then  have  no  fear 
A»  we  cl&avo  our  aUvt-r  way 

Through  iho  waters  ciciir.^ 

J/y  Lad  it  LudJov} — a  novel  by   Mrfc 
Gfljikell,  author  of  **  Mary  Bftit«o,*i 
**  North  and  South,"  ♦'Crawford/*  ^OTnl 
Moorland    Cottage,"    A^c,    <tc,     Jfcw 
York  ;  Ifarper  dt  Brother,  1858. 

11^  NoTK  in  the  adveHising  eolumna 
the  proapeetui  of  the  ^filtna  luaurance 
Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  wbicb 
haa  been  in  existence  for  nearly  furty 
years,  and  is  of  Ihe  most  undoubted  r*-^ 
eponsibility  and  character. 

|^*See  on  succeeding  pages  an  i 
count  of  a  new  and  important/rrfi7i*erJ 
which  is  repreftented  to  have  all  of  tli6 
advantages  of  PeruviaB  Guano,  at  ha" 
the  price.  It  is  worthy  of  the  attentioaj 
of  the  planters  of  the  entire  South. 

t:^^  Tim  following  number!  of  llie  Tirri 
are  waiUtHl  hy  the  publishers,  vi' 
their  vftlao  for  Ihom,  If  forwarder! 
]  esuM  ofHce    A  eent*  will  pi  case  \>  r 
1*4G,  January,  February,  March, 
SepLeiuber,    and    Ockjbfr  ;    1H47 
March,  May, and  June;  1>^«>,    A 
February  and  June;  IsVi,  June  r 
l%fl4,  Scplember;  1SW»,  l>eU.btjr; 
ary  and  Au«urI;   1Sj7,  May  q» 
1S&9,  January,  March,  May,  and  Juao. 

\^r'  A  rsw  teti  of  oitr  loduitrtal  Beaouroea  ,, 
of  the  Southwest  still  reoiaiiL  on  haad«  8  vo~ 
Price  1^  poslBfe  free. 


THE 
MANUFACTTJKED  AT  niGELAInDS,  NEVESINK,  N.  J., 

XOR  SALS  ST  THE 

NATIONAL  FERTILIZINCr  COMPANY, 


JOS.  c.  c^Nisriisra^ 

SECRETARY  AKD  GENERAL  AGENT, 

OFFICE,  37  FVLTOIV  STREET^  1%BW  TORK. 


PKICE,  PKH  TO»  OF  2,0Oa  FOtTI^'DS,  TBTRT¥*F1V£  BOl^I^ABJi. 


Cowstnoniaj  and  noi  Prodncewi,  formerly,  aa  a  Nation— we  are  revfrnfuf  tlie  onler.  Tbe 
lAit  ten  yeana  hare  gained  for  Agriculture  an  army  of  pro«elytet.  "What  will  llio  incre- 
ment h&  in  the  Goioing  decadep 

It  IE  to  the  agriculturist  in  finrlTeular — ttie  loUntiBc  farmer — be  who  is  desirous  of  pT(^ 
ducing  the  moat  in  quantity  and  best  in  qtitUty  of  all  cereala  and  roots,  aB  well  a»  gTMB, 
tliia  Circular  h  addr^ieed.  Based  upon  reliatletieas,  and  beyond  the  apptarauce  of  a 
mwe  «xp«rimental  spectilatioDf  we  would  briefly  treat  of  an  article  uf  fertihty  which  hm 
no  auperior  among  the  tnany  cnmpoeia  or  manures  of  any  kind  that  have  y«^  been  Utied 
hf  the  farmer. 

THE  niSTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FERTILIZER. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Spieker^  a  pupil  of  Ueblg^  httrkftolf  an  eminent  chemiflt,  ia  tlio  inyenlor, 
BSxd  hns  Rpeut  six  years  in  perfecling  bis  elieniical  comhinationii^ 

The  basia  i^  the  green  eand  ai  the  upper  er«.^taoeou8  formation — or  tli^  so-called  Marl  of 
Now  Jersey.  In  itself  the  marl  \&  one  of  the  be«t  fertilixers,  and  Las  been  amply  used  ta 
auch  by  the  New  Jersey  farmers-  but,  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  which  it  re- 
quired  to  an  acre,  its  bulk  in  ess  and  ^peciBe  gravity,  it  is  only  available  ir^  its  immediate 
neighborhood.  But  through  the  perseverance  of  Dr.  Spieker^  this^  marl  ie  now  made  thij 
basis  of  a  powerful  and  valuahlo  fertilizer — available  and  trausferable  anywhere.  In 
1857  be  succeeded  in  his  expenmental  process  and  obtuitied  his  pateuL  Tlie  Examinert 
Kt  the  Patent  Office,  Washiugton^  pruiKJiuieed  it  a  mutter  of  natioLal  irajiortance  ;  for  il 
will  be  readily  seen^  the  enormous  amount  paid  aunuallv  for  frei^ht^  and  m  a  royalty  to 
foreign  governments,  shows  the  great  necefi^ity  for  a  Lome  manufactured  article  to  be 
produced  at  a  less  co«t. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Meigs,  in  bis  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  pertinently 
remarks: 

"  Wc  believe  that  chemistry  has  not  only  made  millions  for  the  farmer,  l>tit  that  it  will 
are  long  sive  all  tlie  fertilism  wanted,  su|>enor  to  any  known.  Guano  may  be  exhautted, 
but  the  chemical  power  to  produce  a  better  one  never  wiU  be.'* 

The  Bcientifii:  principle  upon  which  the  composition  of  this  fertilizer  is  founded,  is,  k> 
form  a  compound  whicii  is  not  only  a  stimulant  for  an  increatrd  growth  of  tiie  j>]ant— as 
guono,  by  containing  principally  only  ammonia^ — bnt  to  be  an  article  of  nuutihhmr^t  to 
plants,  and  permanent  in  power  to  the  Jot7,  by  containing  the  elenienU  which  i^lonta  ro^ 
^Qi^  and  which  are  found  in  them  by  subjecting  the  same  to  a  chemical  analyaii^ 
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NATIOITAL  rERTlLfZER. 


be  efficacy  of  thi«  Ft^rtiltxer  hna  b««n  submitt«d  to  the  pucliOAl  te*t  hy  fftimmi 
pnmonth  c*»iirity,   New  Ji'r»»'y,  who  pronounce  it  superior  l*>  l*«rnviiin  Huanrt;  m\i 
»Stii(«  of  New  Jer»i«*v.  in  foiiwidrrntion  of  Uie  iiii|KirtJincc  of  ih<»  urtlolc,  han  ^raotit 
oinl  ohtHer  t4»  ih*»  ^'ntionnl  Fcrt.ilif:ing  Compiiny.     LMUra  I'litiijii  hftT«  h*«n  Uk 
for  ItlTigUnd,   T    :  tlnnti,   Fraiice,  and  Belgium.     From  Kngland  olUn^ 

roAcly  Iw^foro  the  '  r  tlje  Ivnglisli  I'atent. 

pi"   ^    •    *     •   '     •  villi   hiliiMtlf  I>r.  L»ui«  Hiirr   " 

re?  '  r  V,  niid  Aerioulture,  in  tfi 

V  ^     .     i!  I  tho  well  known  iiuthor  • 

Hnrper  wm  induced  to  re^iirn  hb  lucrative  And  hoout 
[  cxftminntion  and  a  visit  to  ail  tlic  fields  where  tlie  ii  _  ._ 

IQOW  devotee  hia  whole  time  to  tlii*  inanufiieture  of  the  ftrlick^  ai  ihe  HigklAiiai  of  ia\ 
Jflink,  N.  J.  The  mamifaeturLng  prooees  u,  tberofore,  under  tho  direct  Aupenruton  ^, 
f  idMitiBo  Bgricultuml  eh^mitt 


^    formerly  Bpiifcj 

ity  ofMiiMiil 

,y  of  MimM 

-  after  a  <TiurW^  «&ii 

I  :id    b«en    ftliplfed,  m 
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REMARKS. 

To  tliote  wlio  liftT*  heretofore  used  Gtinno,  this  Fertilifcr  h  urpentlT 
nod  with  Much  »trciti|7  reliability  upon  lt«  efflcaciaud  otfecte,  as  coni 
ther«  will  be  no  doubt  ab  to  itA'sup^Hority.     It  ia  eminently  ftdott 
and  to  all  »oilfl  wh^re  nnturi!  hjt«  d^nioo  fertility.     The  windy  Imui.  pi  hi 

Krimontrthrtve  ever  been  unnb.'  from  the  i^xreedinpE  eterility  iil»i»undiug,^  by  tt^ui^fl 
made  Ut  im^ihwe  crom  brnnnd  the  «xpeotiUion  of  nil  agnculluriata.      AH  thAtii«i| 
li  a  iri&l;  the  rrvtult  will  dcteniune  n  oontinuoa«  uioor  nbaudomenL 

"Perfect  ftgricuUure/'  e.ayn  Liibig,  »'i8  the  true  foundation  of  the  HobM  of  Sitli^l 
all  troib^  find  indtietry.  But  n  rntiotiftl  jiyAl4>m  of  agriculture  cannot  bo  formod  witiM| 
the  ap{<Ui'uUon  of  ecientifk^  princjp1«ts;  for  euch  a  system  inuit  t»i^  bA«ed  on  AH  ^ 
aomiAiiehutro  \vt)h  the  means  of  nutrition  of  TegetADl«e,  and  with  th«)  tnflu«&0A  of  li 
ancl  iM'tinti  of  fTMinure  niion  thom." 

gnf  .»  :      iiMft  i*  on  cb'TM  '  ♦  ■ ]y  absent  and  wanting  in  G^^•'*^^    "■  -^  \..  *.^^  th$  wm 

•Bfy  v  of  thi.^  I  r(iiinnu.     The  quantitii-  Audi 

<SOiit  t»«  fnafl  III         i_         tncreiy**d,  and  to  euch  an  ,  *f  \ 

fltAncra  il  conininM  more  ihnn  Guano;  And  hence  it  is  natural  tlaat  it  nhoiild  ine 

grain*  mtieh  more  than  Guano,  which  exceUonly  with  respect  to  its  cjuah tit v  of  i_ 
10  tendcni'y  of  which  is  not  to  increase  ^teedit  largely,  but  the  *ta!k»  Ati*\ /oliiBgt, 

This  article  has  arref^tid  rot  after  it  has  made  its  appearance  in  potAtor«;  tnd 
oot  hesitate  to  eay^  will  pre  vent  it     When  sprinkted  u(»on  the  leAve«|  it  will  i 
bngAf^  And  [»r<'«crve  t!ic  pUntJt  from  all  insects.     The  cahbaf^e,  so  liable  !•*>•. 
moit  is  ma+b'  flotmrc  by  applying  a  Moall  quantity  about  tlic  i^oot,  be«id«  inc 
iixe  And  qiinlity  of  the  plAnt — a  remedy  invaluable  to  the  horticuHtiritL 

Oorn»  whcat^  rye,  and  aU  cereal  praina^  require  for  their  growth  not  unTy 
ftAnce#  which  the  ori^nic  matter  yiebls,  but^  besidds^  a  ^reAt  deal  of  ^ 
phosphoric  Acids,  in  uie  thape  itf  different  phoRphates  And  AlkAl(««.     Tin 

il  Wanting,     In  Germany  wnrin wood  h AN  been  grown  for  pots>»b.  Mi^      ^  i         M 
__fliWll  known  to  contain  a  larjifc  portion  of  the  carbonate  of  that    i'    /» I;,  ■  -  ji» 
II  fbr  mttrition  to  y»i—  -^i-    -md,  furthermore,  com  plants  require  K*r  th*L-*r  ut 
goneroui^  i^npnly  of  of  magnesia,  and  a  certain  afoount  of  AtDmoula^ 

(00  much  of  the  lati  ^    i  'lu*. 

Chemifitry  is  now  dt^iuooffi rating  to  a  certainty^  that  fabricalionM  are  not  oalj  j 
natoral  manures^  but  even  more  effective. 

The  State  of  Virginia,  in  the  day«  of  the  first  colonists,  pro.li 
tobacco  for  a  centurv  from  one  and  the  same  fi*jld,   without  ' 
apace  of  time  it  hat  been  estimated  that  1*2,000  Ibs^  of  alkalies 
ware  remoT(»d*     Thtt  con»equenc«  was,  the  tauds  be^^umc  unl; 
iriots  are  converted  into  uon-uroduetive  poature  lands,  whit!  , 
neither  wheat  nor  tobacco.     Tne  very  cMsontial  here  needed  i««  a\k  i 
fs  quite  indispensable  for  the  p*»rfe*t  development  of  plante  and  C4 1 
eiiB«  with  all  exhnusUjd  land.     There  muti  be  nutritious  nropertieii  i/.i.  n  la  uv* 
the  ettrfK-d/m  of  the  same.     Without  lU  a11  Und  h  literally  follow.     It  t*  a  fat 
for  agricult  ui  ir4t4  Lo  suppoao  thAt  Icseening  of  fertility  in  a  soil  in  att  r 
humu.\  or  decomposod  vtffetable  matter; — the  true  cause  is  txhau^ 
not  qaito  necessary  for  tne  farmer  to  know  the  mere  consequencv 
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ADdj  when  he  h  informed  of  the  fact,  to  apply  Budi  knowledge  for  bis  own  benefit  I  We 
dttire  to  ar^ue  in  a  plain  way  to  plain  tarnierft,  mid  liope^  m  our  few  pngea,  to  gftiber 
onto  ourselves  the  charnctt^r  of  coinmon  s*?nse,  without  ihu  iirray  of  too  myeh  Bcieocev  ■* 
•  mark  of  myatiiieil  wisdom.     Are  we  nnderetoodl 

In  establiehiujf  our  a&sertiOD  relitiTe  to  humu^  wo  n#«d  no  better  iUiutriition  tban  the 
precincts  of  Naples,,  which  a.re  famed  for  their  com-fieldfi,  Qom  has  been  cultivated  here 
for  thouRAnd*  of  years  without  that  which  has  been  romoved  frooi  tlie  soil  beiug  restored 
artificially.  What  ia  the  reason  f  Tlie  disintegration  uf  lava,  and  tlie  gradual  ei^oape  of 
the  alkaliea  contained  in  it,  Now^  la¥A  eannot  and  doea  not  coolain  the  slighteAt  trace  of 
TCgetable  matter.  Where  alkaliea  exist  other  confltitutfnts  are  always  found  in  combi- 
nation. 

We  wonld  Bay  one  word  relative  to  analv^ea.  It  i»  the  cu&lom  for  all  circnlars  deacrip- 
tive  of  a  Fertilizer,  to  add  the  certificate  of  a  chemical  examiner.  To  follow  the  faahion, 
we  have  done  bo — neither  ore  we  aahamed  to  »how  our  article  in  thia  way.  Yet  ^the 
judgmatical  farmer — and  there  is  a  large  portion  of  agncnltnriat«  who  look  upon  analyats 
without  aatiafacti on —deairea  pracfieoi  proofs  and  Mm  is  the  very  thing  we  crave.  Now, 
Ml  analyaia  only  evnienees  the  oootenta  to  thoee  unakille>t  in  science,  yet  the  chemist 
knows  At  a  glance  the  entire  result  where  the  article  ia  di»creetly  applied. 

To  BubBt^ntiate  our  andertion  that  the  Fertilizer  is  emial.  and  even  superior,  to  the  beal 
Guano^  we  have  but  to  add,  the  latter  i»  dfj^eieut  in  alkalitt,  which  are  peculiar  rxs^n^'oZt 
in  ant/  manure,  for  6^  ihim  ftrtUiiy  to  the  soil  ii*  preserved.  Take  a  soil  wanting  in 
slkalie^  and  apply  Gnuno^  and  its  effect  will  be  mualt,  while  ita  contiDaoua  lute  muvi  ieaeen 
fertility. 

Guano  contains  no  bi-|>hosphate  of  lime,  and  a  teas  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime,  while 
it  has  more  moisture,  which  is  merely  ballast 

With  the  Fertilizer  no  other  manure  i«  needed*  while  it  is  neoeaaary  to  mingle  other 
ingredients  with  Guano  to  obviate  injurious  effectti,  and  to  produce  the  desired  rfsnltft 

Onr  Fertilizer  can  be  adapted  to  any  vegetable*  according  to  its  ingredient  For  in- 
atance — for  tobfcco,  alkalie«cau  be  increased,  and  phosphates  decreased ;  while  for  graina 
of  all  kinds,  the  phoapbAtes  can  be  luer^Ased* 

For  potatoes  the  ammoniaoftl  part  And  the  alkaline  part  Are  su^cient;  while  fag 
graaaes,  the  ammoniacal  part  alone  is  necefleary.  We  might  amplify  our  remarks  were  it 
necessary^- what  we  would  do,  and  what  we  can  do,  is  to  render  the  farmer  a  YuiJpro  qua* 
Of  course,  the  tilkr  of  land  naturaltv  expecta  a  rccoui|>eiiJ?e  for  his  labor;  nettherdoeebe 
wiah  to  lose  uj>on  c.T|>criments ;  and  it  i&  not  arrogation  for  u«k  to  say*  we  hww  we  AVe 
h«neflting  the  fanner  in  bringing  our  Fertilizer  to  hk  notice*  This  will  yet  be  aoknovl- 
edged. 

We  wotild  Dot  forget  to  mention  an  item  worthy  of  the  farme/i  oaref^l  eonsiderAdoa. 
It  is  respecting  his  great  annoyer,  weeub.  From  uahiral  causes*  slAble  manure  containa 
within  Itself  germs  of  vanotts  weeds^  which  need  only  the  upplieatton  to  lAnd  to  evidence 
their  existence. 

But  from  the  Fertilizer  no  such  annoyance  can  posiibly  he  generated,  the  basis  And  all 
the  cbnatitueiit*  bciritr  entirely  foreign  to  any  such  propagation.  In  this  w6  sjteak  oror- 
ticalli/,  noi  theoretically.  No  enlargement  is  necessary  on  this  bead  to  the  nice  ciutiy^ 
tor  of  the  soil,  deUiling  the  injury  to  all  crops  where  these  pesta  spring  np^  The  no?ioe 
in  agri culture  is  hy  cmnmon  MeuMc  well  informed* 

Fanuere  on  LoT>g  Island  and  in  Tiew  Jersey,  who  have  used  OnAno^  declAra  ii^  eontinuout 
use  {mthout  oihrr  mnnurt)  stimulates  land  to  exhaustion  in  a  few  years. 

From  this  fact,  the  crops  extract  elements  necessary  for  their  development  and  perfee> 
tion,  which  are  f%Qt  given  the  soil  in  the  application  of  Guano;  and  experience  has  taught 
them  that  other  manurea  muti  be  uae^d  to  replace  that  which  Is  takco  up  by  the  plAnt, 
wbicb  Guano  does  not  contain.  We  now  tinqualifiedl)'  Oiiscrt,  tbut  no  other  manurea  are 
re-quieite  for  any  crop  in  the  germinating,  developing,  or  rualurtng  periods^  or  to  add  and 
retain  fertility  in  the  soil  cultivated.  Perfectly  aware  of  the  general,  enormous  use  of 
Guano,  we  modestly,  yet  confidently,  affirm  the  Fertilizer  as  a  nval»  an  equals  ti  superior 
article.  Let  a  trial  be  the  test  to  our  beliefs  or  AnoWftfytf,  as  the  same  tnat/  be  enter- 
taixted. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


^eFmtniier  is  invalunbh-  f  >r  all  soils,  and  e\  i 
giMHK,  fniiii%  TegetabhA  plnnt^,  fruits*  and  tlowi  i^ 
mfiofi  b^/&r$  UM^  but  ean  be  applied  ai  ofi«f.    The 
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I'  '  if  garden  and  field  crop^-* 
\  i ike  Guano,  it  uef'ds  ff  ^»fyya» 
.ijuiiy  per  acre  depends  upon  th* 


soO,  tbe  condition  of  \l\e  knd,  m  alio  the  crop  to  be  grown,  more  or  leaa.  When  «>wi 
broadcast,  for  cereal  grains,  300  to  600  pounae  per  acre  h  the  tafest  acDOimt*  to  spplf, 
although  we  are  willing  it  should  be  used  pniind  lor  pound  with  Guanow 
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etsH 
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Fon  Conx. — Is  beat  applied  when  about  a  foot  high  ;  one  handful  on  each  ude  of  Un  | 
hill,  about  six  inchea  from  the  stalk,  and  three  or  four  inches  deep. 

F«ja  CtaEAL  Grainu — When  sown  broadcast^  as  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  rice,  trt 
whett^  sprinkle  the  Ferulixer,  after  plowing,  harrowing  in  with  the  seed  300 ' 
pounds  per  aerc»  om  reffuireti. 

Fob  Ti  uku's.— Put  the  Fertilizer  bdovf  the  aeed,  covering  it  one  or  twa  iaehi 
BOW  the  seeds  above. 

For  af.l  other  Gabiien  Vkqetables,  including /)ofafo«» — Fso  as  in  the  com  mel 

Foa  ToDACCo. — When  required  for  this  plant,  notice  should  be  given  in  the  orders,  tt 
is  far  preferable  to  Guano  for  tobacco,  as  it  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  the  ^ed  alki- 
liea,  which  are  especially  necessary. 

For  CoTro!f  ani»  Suoab  Cake  it  is  peenliarly  adapted^  ^J  i^^  soluble  ailjea  and  albr' 
lies,  as  also  the  amraonia  and  phospliaric  acid,  it  contains,  rendering  it  superior  to  asj' 
other  manure.     For  these  plant*,  notice  to  be  given  in  orders.  * 

Foe  Treks  and  Snauoa. — Put  tlie  Fertilizer  in  a  cirenlar  trench  at  the  enda  of  thai 
as  near  as  may  be,  using  with  discretion,  according  to  size  of  tree,  6lc,     Apply  m  ] 
or  April  at  the  south,  and  in  May  or  June  at  the  north. 

Fob  Flowers  ih  Potb.^ — Mix  three  to  four  quarts  to  a  hushel  of  earth.     Stir  and  i 
well  before  using  seed. 

The  following  Analysis  is  that  of  the  Green  Sand  of  the  cretaeeo\ts  foroLatioii,  or,  of 
Marl  which  is  the  haals  of  the  Ifational  Fertilizer,  and  is  an  average  of  ten  dif erenl  ^ 
Analyses :  I 

Protoxide  of  iron ,.-, 10.662 

Alumina. C.SSt 

Magucfiia..... 1.934 

Lime 8,673 

jFotaah . , , , , 4.579 

'  Soluble  silica. 86 .794 

Insokble fitlica  and  alumina. 16 i7d8 


Phosphoric  acid , t,Hk\ 

Sulpliuric  acid.,  ,..»•* 1 ,051 , 


Cttrboiiic  acid* •..,,,, 1  ,||T 

Nitrogen *,, \.,,.     O.OH 

Wat^r  in  combination ,,,,     8, Mr 


100 

Accorditig  to  the  above  analysis,  this  Marl  contains  a  lar^e  quantity  of  toluble  tilic^ 
but  by  engendering  the  atnmonia  in  the  Marl,  this  soluble  silica  is,  by  nascent  ""m^nj% 
not  only  rendered  more  soluble^  but  the  quantity  is  increased.  1 

Analytical  Labm-atortf,  and  Office  fif  Conndtinff  Chemittry  and  Mining  O^^^ff^, 

18  Exchange  Place,  Nrr  Yoek,  August  d,  1858*  • 


1  have  carefully  analyzed  a  sample  of  the  *' Katioxal  FaaTiLizEg,"  received  from  Di^ 
Harper,  and  find  it  to  contain  : 


Moisture 8  *00 

Nitrogenous  organic  matter. 20. £10 

Mixed  phosphates. *  12 .  25 

Fotoah  and  soda.. ....,.., 0.00 

Sulphate  of  rune. .  ♦ ,  •  7 .  50 

Carbonate  of  lime 2.25 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  ....,.,♦.  2.15 
Boluble  silica  combined  with  potash 


and  soda..., » **».,,  SO.! 

loaoluble  ailioa 18.< 


10.001 


ProporUon  of  available  ammonJa. 
*•  soluble  in  wat«r. 


ISAIAH  DECK,  M,  D., 

Anal^ical  ChenUgL 

The  following  letter  is  from  Dr.  Btfiik: 

"  Since  the  above  analysis  lias  been  recorded,  I  have  visited  the  works  of  the  Compan 
at  Highlands,  N,  J.,  and  am  bound  to  express  my  satisfaction  at  the  systematic 
carried  on  to  produce  this  invaluable  Fertilizer, 

"The  deposit  of  Green  Marl  on  their  property,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Fei 
appears  very  uniform  and  of  enormous  extent     Tiiis  1  had  previously  satisfied  _ 
upon,  during  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey,  which  !  occasionally  aceompani 

"The  BUppJy  of  fish  for  the  ammoniaeal  aad  organic  material  of  the  FerUlixer  ia  m 

"■  ]  ^ad  the  general  process  of  manipulation  and  incorporating  this  with  the  other 


ble  ing^edienti' — p1ioBpliot«  and  nlkAllefl — leavea  notbing  tob©  deftir&d,  and  otiglil  to  pro* 
duc«  a  perfect  manure. 

"Sampfee  taken  from  the  variotia  heaps,  in  different  stAgds  of  nianufactuie,  prove  ita 
goneral  riehoe^j  ;  while  those  from  th«  balk,  ready  for  sale,  wer«  of  tJie  samo  character 
as  the  Bample  iinalyzi^d, 

♦*  ISAIAH  DECK,  M.  B. 

'*^«^i«f  11,1858." 

Wo  snbjoin  a  few  paragraphs  from  **  Eemarkt  on  FeTtit iters,'*  by  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Jacebok, 
cif  Boston,  Mass. 

*'  Agriculturists  are  generally  aware  of  the  fact^  that  when  soils  have  been  c^iltivatod 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  the  crops  sent  away  for  consumption,  the  soil  bccomoa 
iropoveriiihed,  and  may  ultimately  be  rendered  barren.  They  are  also  aware  of  certain 
obanges  whieh  Te«ult  m  the  soil  frora  long  cultiTation  of  particular  crop^  and  that  after 
a  eonoidcrablc  length  of  time  the  soil  will  no  longer  advaDtageously  contmue  to  produce 
those  crops, 

'*  Few  have  inr^tigated  the  nature  of  these  ehangea,  or  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  chemistry  of  agriculture^  to  be  able  to  remedy  the  evil  they  hare  brought  about. 

"'  By  accurate  chemical  analyses  of  the  aah  of  plants^  and  particularly  of  grains,  we 
may  learn  what  minerable  sub&tauoes  they  contain,  and  we  know  thai  those  iugredlcjita 
could  only  have  been  derived  from  the  aoiL 

*'  In  order  to  renovate  a  soil  by  reatoring  the  snbstance  removed  from  it  by  cropo,  we 
must  also  consider  what  state  the  matter  should  be  in  for  the  productioa  of  the  best 
effects^  and  for  loiig*eoQtiDned  action.  This  requires  the  joint  efforts  of  the  ehpniist  and 
the  farmer;  for  practical  experiments  in  the  field  are  necessary  for  the  verification  of  the 
researches  made  In  the  laboratory  j  and  several  years»  or,  an  entire  rotation  of  crops  ia 
needed,  to  render  the  value  of  a  new  method  of  manuring  certain.  By  chemical  anidysea 
of  ashed  of  our  usual  crops,  we  find  the  following  fixed  bases  and  ocias: 

"  Ba*t^. — Potash,  soda,  lime»  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese. 
**  ^dffB. ^Phosphoric,  sjlicic,  and  sulphuric  aclds^  and  chlorine. 

"  These  ingredients  are  alwavs  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  therefore  they  must  be 
in  the  soil,  in  which  they  exist  in  various  combinations  with  each  other^  or  with  mattcra 
which  plants  do  not  take  up. 

"  On  looking  into  the  u^ual  constitution  of  soils^  we  find  all  minerol  ingredients  of 
■she^s  sufficiently  abundant,  excepting  the  alkalies  and  phosphoric  acids.  It  is  generally 
safe,  therefore,  to  introduce  a  lai^er  portloQ  of  these  matters  in  the  manures  wo  spread 
on  omr  Boil& 

**  Undoubtedly  guano  and  superphosphate  of  lime  would  add  much  to  the  fertility  of 
(jiandy  loam  or  dry  s^uls  in  ordmary  seasons,  but  Ihey  would  be  liable  to  fail  in  one  of 
aevero  drought,  unless  they  should  be  supported  by  a  liberal  dressing  of  composted 
manure r  or  an  adequate  supply  of  vegetable  mould. 

"  Fiflb  manures  contain  piiosphatea  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  soda^  and  ammoma,  iBd 
all  the  nitrogen-producing  materials  required  for  the  production  of  ammonia  id  the  soO, 
m  needed,  besides  which  the  carbonaceous  matters  of  their  fibrine  and  ceLlDlar  tissues  will 
produce  a  rich  mould  charged  with  nitrogenous  matters.  In  case  the  fish-cake  is  saturated 
witli  ralphnrio  acid,  the  ammonia  would  combine  to  form  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is 
known  to  be  a  valuable  fertilizer.  If  more  sulphuric  acid  be  present  than  is  required  to 
form  sulphate  of  ammonia,  it  will  act  on  the  bones  of  the  fiahea  to  form  super-phosphate 
of  lime,  which  is  also  a  well-known  fertilizer  in  high  repute. 

"  All  substances  which  will  generate  ammonia  are  known  to  be  valuable  mmnnrei^  for 
tliey  supply  nitrogen  and  elomonU  which  the  plant  has  not  the  power  to  draw  from  tbe 
atmosphere,  and  which  is  supplied  in  very  minute  quantities  only,  bv  the  ammonia-pro- 
ducing matters  brought  down  by  rain  in  quantities  too  small  for  cultivated  fields. 

**  Hence  the  necessity  of  an  artiBcial  supply  of  oitrogenous  aubstancca  to  the  QulUvftted 
•oil*' 


CERTIFICATES. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  eertificatee  handed  in : 

*^  I  herewith  certify,  that  on  the  farm  which  I  cultivate,  I  planted  about  four  acret  of 
it  with  com.  The  Imnd  eonsista  of  a  very  aa&dy  loam^  and  partly  even  of  a  loamy ^oftikdi 
loized  with  ft  great  many  stones. 


J 


d 


I  KATfOlfAf*  FERTUiIZER. 

"The  a  ijot  been  maniipcd  for  the  la^t  fi^e  yeftra.    When  the  corn  eame  Q^  U 

was  ven  od  poor*     After  havbg  grown  to  sbciiit  the  height  of  from  mx  to  nm^ 

inches,  f  *-  \  it  irilh  the  Nstionftl  FertttliEer,  'which  fho*w*d  it*  effects  Imm^diAteljs 

and  without  [inviijig  beeu  properly  aiteQ^Jed  to,  the  crop  of  corn  on  tbe  lAtid  ia  now . 
aplendid^-pfomieing  at  least  from  thirty  to  forty  bnahek  to  the  acr^  No  manure  in  £h« 
world,  eveo  ttie  best  of  Fenivi«n  Gnano,  eould  have  done  better,  A  p»rt  of  my  eAf^ 
corn  I  muniired  with  Peruvian  Guano,  in  order  to  bo  able  to  compare  its  t-fft^its  with  that 
of  the  Natioiifti  Fertilizer.  Of  hoth  manures  I  nued  equal  rjuantitie« — ^about  from  Ihwe  * 
to  fo«r  tabl^k-spoonfula,  fully  divided  on  two  sides  of  the  hAlft,  The  effe*ft  of  the  Gtuso 
waa  ilower  than  that  of  the  National  FertiUner ;  now,  the  corn  manured  with  the  FexiSSi- 
Ear  eanaot  be  di»tingubhed  from  that  manured  with  the  Guano.  , 

"  The  National  Fertiliser  hai  dona  eqiially  well  on  Turoipa,  Cabbng^ija,  ToiSJltoe^ 
Bean«^  I*ea*,  and  eepecially  on  Cueunabers,  Squaahea,  and  Blejone;  and,  sjirhitled  overlhe 
IfAVet  of  the  latter,  it  prutecta  them  radically  from  deetrijetion  by  the  bug^ 

*'  Lu  HABPEIL 

"HioHLAioJft  OF  Nevksjnk,  Mo.\mocth  Co.,  N.  J.,  July  SO,  1858.** 

"  Ab  the  nearest  neighbor  of  Dr.  L,  Harper,  and  haying  observed  hb  eropa,  I  herewith 
certify,  that  the  farra  which  be  cultivate  eonsiata  rooetly  of  very  poor  and  eompletelj 
exhausted  land,  and  that  hi^  certiiicalie  ia  perfeatly  true  aiid  correct 

**  WILLIAM  JONE. 

■"HidHLAxna  OF  NiYEaonE,  N.  Ji,  AuffuH  %  IgGg," 

"  I  hefMjwith  certify  that  T  have  used  the  Katlonil  Fertile cr  on  eorn,  and  that  ft  »|^fcr   i 
that  pnrpoge^  the  heat  Fertilizer  1  have  ever  naed,  or  aeen  need,  i 

"JOSEPH  MAXSOU, 
"Hjcsvuxb,  MoKMotrm  Co.,  N.  J.,  Jtd^  SO,  I  BBS," 

**  HjGnLAwna,  N*  J..  /tJy  Sl^  185a 
'*Tb!s  h  to  certify  that  I  haTcueed  the  National  Fertlll£er  thht  eeaaon  on  my  com,  and 
tbat  its  effecia  show  it  to  be  an  ezeellent  Fertiliser, 

"JOSEPH  LEONAEa* 


"Icertifif  herewith,  that  I  have  used  the  National  Fertilizer  ma  no  fact  tared  under  tfce 
Patent  of  Dr>  Spieker,  (lor  Tornipa,)  and  for  that  pnrpoee  no  manure,  even  Gnazto,  au 
be  batter 

"  CHARLE9  a  WOODWAHB. 

"RlQSTllLE,  Jiiljf,  185S." 


HmmJ^m,  N.  J.,  Avgu9i  H,  ISSSw 

'*Dear  biK — In  answer  to  yonr  qneries  with  reference  to  tlie  efTeete  of  the  Jfaiianal 
FertiHzcr,  1  have  to  state  i 

"  Flrit.  That  the  land  upon  which  the  experiments  were  made,  T  should  call  a  femigi- 
DOna  sim<Jv  l"oni — the  sub  soil  being  strong^'^  impregnated  with  iron. 

"  The  l^rat  orop  to  which  I  applied  yoiir  Fertilizer,  waa  liiiia  bean  a,  sowed  on  20ih  Mij 
— *part  with  the  host  Peruvian  Givno^  part  with  the  Fertilizer*     Ko  ^jeroepiible  diffter*  \ 
enee  lu  the  cropa — ^both  splendid.     The  quantity  of  Guano  and  Fertiliser  applied  weie 
exactly  the  satue  :  two  lar^e  table-spoon ude  to  each  hill,  and  covered  with  a  little  eafth 
before  the  apediii  were  dcpii&it^d. 

"21^1  Jfay.— Applied  Fflrtilizer  aid  Guano  to  some  drills  of  potatoee — *  Feacb^bloin'  i 
^-ond  the  t^^nh  h  pr(^tty  inn  oh  the  same  aa  with  the  beanit.  ^ 

^'fM  M^t^- — Applied  the  FertiliKer  to  part  of  a  growing  crop  of  paraaipa  as  a  '  hof  ^ 
dr^aMfig"  between  the  tini>t,  and  hoeing  it  in  pretty  deeply.  Here  the  effects  are  moel 
aatbniBiiing;.  I  also  applied  it  to  a  growing  erop  of  celery,  hoeing  it  in  pretty  near  the 
ptanta  before  they  got  their  first  landing*  In  this  ea&e,  also,  the  etfecte  are  mast  satlKlii^ 
tory*  Indeed,  there  ia  a  marked  difference  in  the  gn^wth  of  planta  a£  compared  with 
those  where  the  Fertilizer  was  not  applied. 

"Yon,  or  any  on©  elaci  can  come  here  and  examine  for  yourself,  ua]  I  ^KhU  be  tnoit 
happy  to  point  ont  the  different  cropa  a?  stated  in  thia  ni^te. 

"1  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Johnmocormigb; 

**  Gardener  to  JSdwird  MfUum,  S&g.* 
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ART.  I.-ACQIIISITION  OF  MKXICO-riLlBURTERlNG. 

For  nearly  forty  years  Mexico  has  been  in  a  state  of  contin- 
ually recurring  revolution,  of  misrule,  and  almost  of  anarchy. 
She  has  shown  that,  left  to  herself,  she  is  wholly  incapable  of 
organizing  and  sustaining  any  permanent  form  of  government. 
Her  highways  are  infested  with  robbers,  whose  known  crimes, 
so  far  i'rom  being  punished  by  public  authority,  do  not  affect 
their  social  grade,  nor  exclude  them  from  what  is  called  good 
society,  in  the  capital.  The  Indians  on  her  northern  frontier 
are  making  continual  predatory  incursions  into  her  territory, 
and  she  is  powerless  to  repel  them.  Her  mixed  population  has 
all  the  vices  of  civilization,  with  none  of  its  virtues  ;  all  the 
ignorance  of  barbarism,  with  none  of  its  hardihood,  enterprise, 
and  self-reliance.  It  is  enervate,  efl'eminate,  treacherous,  false, 
and  fickle.  Like  the  savage  and  the  beasts  of  the  forests,  its 
love  of  liberty  is  but  impatience  of  control,  and  hatred  of  law 
and  government.  If  not  in  some  way  acc|uired  by  us,  or  by 
some  nation  of  Europe,  it  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  Indians  that 
infest  and  surround  it.  Its  state  of  civilization,  its  morality, 
and  its  courage,  are  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
when  the  northern  host 

*'  Canui  liko  n  dclngo  on  the  South,  and  spread 
Bonoath  (Ubraltur,  to  the  Lvbiuu  eands." 

A  semi-civilization,  if  stationary  or  decaying,  is  unable  to 
cope  with  downright  barbarism.  Hence  China,  with  her  im- 
mense population,  built  a  wall  to  keep  oil'  the  incursions  of 
the  Tartars,  and  hence  Europeans  have  ever  found  it  far  easier 
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to  oon(|uer  Asiatics  than  to  subdue  downright  savages.  The 
barbarians  from  the  south,  the  north,  and  the  east,  made  an 
easy  prey  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  the  population  of  that 
empire  was  in  all  respects  greatly  superior  to  that  of  modern 
Mexico.  Left  to  herself,  and  the  Indians  would  conquer  her, 
burn  her  cities,  and  murder  and  scalp  her  men,  women,  and 
children.  If  these  Indians  were  the  Aztecs  of  the  day  of  Cor- 
tez  and  Montezuma,  this  even  would  be  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter ;  but  not  so  much  better  as  to  justify  the  means  of  bring- 
ing it  about.  Should  America,  regardless  of  her  interest,  her 
safety,  and  her  glory,  fail  to  intervene,  France  or  England  will 
step  in  to  avert  the  sad  catastrophe  that  would  celebrate  its 
carnival  of  blood  in  the  streets  of  the  Montezumas.  England 
of  to-day  is  wise  and  practical,  and  has  repudiated  the  morbid, 
sickly  sentimentalism  and  false  philanthropy  of  Howanl, 
Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Hannah  More,  and  Brougham,  that 
propos(?d  to  cherish  criminals,  convicts,  barbarians,  and  negroes, 
at  the  cost  of  honest  people.  Yes,  sliould  America  under  the 
lead,  or  at  the  dictation  of  Northern  abolitionism,  socialism, 
and  black  republicanism,  fail  to  do  her  duty,  England  will  see 
to  it  that  no  war-whoop  disturbs  the  slumbers  of  the  imperial 
city,  no  tomahawk  and  no  scalping-knife  reeks  in  the  blood  of 
her  women  and  children,  and  that  no  human  sacrifices^  as  in 
days  of  yore,  shall  be  offered  up  in  her  temples.  What  Eng- 
land would  avert,  the  fanatics  of  the  North  and  of  Euro|>e 
would  rejoice  to  see  consummated — nay,  they  would  glory 
in  it  as  a  sort  of  Providential  retributive  justice.  Shall  Ameri- 
ca, paralyzed  by  abolition,  forgetful  and  regardless  of  her  vaunt- 
ed Monroe  doctrine,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  humanity,  and  re- 
gardless and  negle(!tful  alike  of  her  interest  and  her  duty,  de- 
volve on  Franco  or  England  the  task  which  more  appropriately 
belongs  to  her  ?  Mexico  cannot  stand  alone.  She  mu.st  be- 
come a  dependent  tributary  province  of  some  distant  Euro- 
pean nation,  who  would  not  gr)vern  her  well,  because  ir.  could 
not  govern  her  understand iiigly,  or  bo  annexed  to  our  Union, 
and  become  a  group  of  free  and  independent  States,  with  all 
the  riijlits,  liberties,  and  privileges  of  the  now  existing  States. 
Ample  roeoiit  experience  demonstrates  that  the  latter  alterna- 
tive is  inlinitoly  preferable  to  the  former.  France  and  En  in- 
land, from  ignoranco  of  the  wants,  interests,  and  capacities  of 
their  tropical  colonies — once  the  garden  spots  of  the  earth — 
havo,  by  wicked  and  silly  k'gislation,  converted  these  garden 
spots  into  ilcsolate  wastes,  infested  by  savages  and  wild  be;ists. 
Experience  has  established  the  truth  of  the  fact,  that  distant 
colonies  or  dependencies  are  always  badly  governed ;  not  from 
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design,  but  from  ignorance.  Bevolutions  in  tribatary  states, 
though  carried  on  in  the  name  of  that  much-abused  word| 
Liberty,  are,  in  truth,  mere  efforts  to  establish  independence. 

While  subjection  to  France  or  England  would  be  far  better 
for  Mexico  than  continuous  revolution  and  anarchy,  or  than 
subjection  to  Indians,  yet  it  would  be  attended  with  many  evils ; 
while  annexation  to  our  Union  would  bring  about  for  her,  and 
for  mankind,  none  but  good  results.  We  say,  annexation  to 
our  Union,  because,  the  theory  and  practice  under  our  institu- 
tions forbid  her  continual  subjection.  Even  if  conquered  by 
us,  she  will  come  in,  not  as  a  subject  tributary  province,  but 
as  free  and  independent  States,  equals  with  ourselves.  We  are 
not  left  to  mere  speculative  theories  as  to  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  her  annexation  to  America.  A  large  portion  of 
her  territory,  Texas,  New-Mexico,  and  California,  were  but  the 
other  day  acquired  by  us.  Under  Mexican  and  Spanish  mis- 
rule they  had  retrograded,  rather  than  improved,  for  three  cen- 
turies ;  for  the  Indians  in  those  States  were  far  more  numerous 
and  less  savage,  when  first  discovered  and  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards,  than  now  ;  and  the  very  few  indolent  whites,  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  did  nothing  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  country. 

With  natural  advantages  in  the  greater  portion  of  it  unsur- 
passed by  any  region  in  the  world,  it  was,  under  the  **  Dog  in 
the  Manger "  policy  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  a  howling  wilder- 
ness or  dreary  waste.  While  European  populations  were  starv- 
ing by  millions  annually,  for  want  of  room  and  employment, 
this  country,  with  ample  means  and  space  to  furnish  homes 
and  easy  subsistence  to  all  the  paupers  of  Christendom,  was 
locked  and  sealed  against  immigration,  by  positive  legislation, 
or  by  frequent  revolution,  anarchy,  tyranny,  and  consequent 
insecurity  of  life  and  property.  It  was  useless  to  mankind  at 
large,  and  equally  useless  to  Mexico. 

How  sudden  and  total  the  change  since  we  have  acquired 
it !  It  has  become  the  rendezvous  and  asylum  of  civilized  and 
half-civilized  mankind.  Asia  rivals  Europe  in  the  number  of 
her  emigrants,  who  leave  want,  famine,  and  misery  behind, 
to  enjoy  an  immexliate  competency  in  their  new  homes,  and 
often  to  amass  fortunes,  with  an  easy  celerity,  that  almost 
realizes  the  wonders  of  Aladdin's  lamp.  The  impulse  which 
it  will  give  to  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  the  more  direct  route 
which  it  opens  up  to  Asia  and  the  Polynesian  Isles,  will  event- 
ually be  as  great  blessings  in  promoting  the  intercourse,  the 
wealth,  the  fraternity  and  civilization  of  mankind,  as  the  land 
of  the  territory  itself.     Looking  to  the  mighty  benefits  result- 
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ing  to  the  human  race  from  these  annexations  of  oars,  made 
at  comparatively  little  expense  of  blood  or  treasorei  oaA  we 
doubt  that  there  is  a  '*  manifest  destiny/'  tiie  finger  of  Fnm* 
dence  in  this  (so  called)  filibustering  movement  of  Ainerioa  ? 
After  eflfeoting  so  much  good,  shall  we  oease  from  our  labors 
while  so  much  remains  to  be  done  ?    Shall  We  be  deterred  by 
the  epithet  of  filibustering,  or  the  cant,  ianaticism,  aikd  mis- 
taken or  pretended  philanthropy  of  a  part  of  the  North,  from 
a  work  of  humanity  to  Mexico  and  mankind,  and  probably  o^ 
necessity  to  ourselves  ?    Unless  we  can  command  all  oonveni«{ 
ent  transits  across  the  Isthmus  to  California  and  Oregon,  fhey ' 
will  quit  us,  become  independent,  or  annex  themselves  to  thaf  ^ 
nation  that  does  command  those  routes  or  tranmts.    The  per*  . 
fectionists,  optimists,  and  teetotalists  of  the  present  day  abjure  ^^ 
all  the  lessons  of  history  and  of  human  experience,  and  pro- 
pose,  and  promise  themselves,  that  there  shall  be  no  more  wars, 
nor  crimes,  nor  moral  evil,  nor  human  suffering ;  for  that  man, 
in  these  '<  latter  days,''  has  so  improved,  that  he  will  always 
be  guided  in  hb  conduct  by  pure  reason,  and  by  purified  pas- 
sions and  affections.     Free  Love  is  the  latest  and  most  vamited 
of  their  schemes  of  benevolenoe,  and  they  invite'  us  to  enter 
its  sensual,  enervating  saloons,  as  a  sort  of  panacea  for  all  tlie 
ills  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to. 

When  men  set  up  to  do  good  as  a  profession,  to  reverse  the 
order  of  nature,  to  banish  all  moral  and  physical  pains  and 
evils  from  the  world,  to  relieve  sin  and  weakness  of  the  penal- 
ties which  nature  and  providence  attach  to  them  ;  they  become 
mischief-makers  and  pests  of  society.  The  course  of  human 
events,  on  every  page  of  history,  shows  that  the  weak,  sinful, 
ignorant,  and  improvident,  must  ever  become  subject  to  the 
provident,  the  virtuous,  the  strong  in  mind  and  body.  And 
this  is  a  wise  and  benevolent  regulation  of  Providence ;  for  the 
government,  guidance,  and  protection  of  the  strong  secure 
the  weak,  and  society  at  largo,  from  the  consequences  of  the 
errors,  vices,  insolence,  and  crime,  in  which,  without  such 
rule,  they  would  be  sure  to  indulge.  Filibustering,  whether 
by  nations  or  individuals,  is  not  like  avarice — selfish,  sordid, 
and  narrow — but  has  always  public  good  for  its  object.  It 
proceeds  from  ambition  ;  and  ambition,  rightly  directed,  is  the 
noblest  of  human  passions.  It  sacrifices,  very  often,  all  the 
endearments  of  home  and  country,  encounters  privation  and 
suffering,  and  perils  health  and  life,  to  benefit  country  or  man- 
kind, and  asks  only  reputation  and  fame  as  its  pay  and  recom- 
pense. It  warms  the  missionary's  zeal,  impels  him  to  deeds 
'^f  greater  daring  than  soldier  ever  undertook,  carries  him  into 
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the  midst  of  cannibal  savages,  where  the  foot  of  the  white  man 
had  never  before  trodden,  and  finally  **  conquers  agony"  while 
the  flames  of  martyrdom  are  consuming  his  body.  It  swells 
the  bosom  and  kindles  the  eye  of  the  priest  as  he  mounts  the 
pulpit,  big  with  the  hope  of  spreading  the  gospel  and  reclaim- 
ing the  wicked  from  their  evil  ways,  and  tiius  benefiting  so- 
ciety, and  securing  the  approval  of  God  and  man.  It  sustain- 
ed Q-alileo  in  his  dungeon,  Lafayette  in  his  dark  and  gloomy 
prison,  De  Witt  midst  the  tortures  of  the  rack,  and  Columbus 
in  his  labors,  his  trials  and  persecutions.  'Tis  the  incentive  to 
all  great,  self-sacrificing,  noble  action.  Without  it,  there  would 
be  no  filibustering  carried  on  in  the  world.  The  selfish  love 
indolence,  ease,  and  quietude  too  much,  over  to  become  filibus- 
ters. Their  negative  qualities  too  of  ten' receive  the  meed  and 
reward  which  are  due  only  to  active,  fearless  virtue.  But  his- 
tory is  sure  to  correct  the  false  judgment  of  cotemporaries,and 
to  keep  ever  living  in  the  memory  and  admiration  of  men  the 
lives  and  the  deeds  of  filibusters,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion 
of  other  matter.  One  of  the  first  of  filibusters  was  the  demi-god 
Hercules  —  worshiped,  antiquarians  tell  us,  under  various 
names  throughout  much  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa — wor- 
shiped because  he  rid  the  earth  of  pestilent  wild  beasts,  or 
more  pestilent  men.  Like  St.  G-eorge  and  the  dragon,  St. 
Patrick  and  the  frogs  and  snakes  of  Ireland,  he  was  a  myth; 
but  as  such,  he  better  displays,  in  his  attributed  prowess,  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  which  lawless  power,  when  exerted 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  is  sure  to  excite. 

Moses  and  Joshua  were  no  myths,  for  their  minutest  actions, 
frailties,  and  faults,  are  recorded  with  a  simplicity  and  candor 
that  forbid  the  suspicion  of  forgery  or  after-invention.  They 
acted  at  the  command  and  under  the  direction  of  Ood,  and 
established  institutions  so  wise  and  durable  as  to  afford  proof 
of  their  divine  origin.  Without  provocation  they  invaded  Pal- 
estine ;  put  to  the  sword  most  of  the  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  reserving  a  few  as  slaves.  We  will  not  say  they 
were  filibusters,  because  they  had  an  express  revelation  to  au- 
thorize and  justify  their  conduct  Skeptics  and  infidels  who 
condemn  them,  will  find  from  history  that  from  their  day  to 
ours  the  strong  have  been  conquering  the  weak — subjecting 
them  to  a  better  rule,  and  improving  their  condition,  when 
they  were  susceptible  of  improvement  and  civilization,  and 
exterminating  them  when  they  were  not.  Already  have  the 
whites  exterminated  a  hundred  Indians  in  America  for  every 
Canaanite  slain  by  the  Hebrews.  The  hand  of  Providence  is 
seen  in  either  case,  although  the  manner  of  its  agency  be  dif- 
ferent 
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The  learned,  aooomplishedf  and  pkms  bishop  of  the  Tii;gfiiii8 
diooese,  maintaiDs  that  the  n^gro  dave-tradB|  and  AmYery  in 
Amarioa,  ware  meaiis  and  aganoies  intended  and  provided  bj 
Deity  to  oivilize  and  Christianize  the  blaoka.  '  This  sorely  was 
filibustering ;  but  the  moat  needful  of  all  filibustering ;  finr 
modem  experience  has  demonstrated  it  to  be  the  only  means 
soffioiently  coercive  to  oivilize  and  Chriatianiae  the  negrou 

So  far  as  barbarians  were  oonoernedi  all  the  polished  iia» 
tions  of  antiquity  were  avowed  filibusters,  and  conquered  wmi 
annexed  such  peoples,  whenever  strength  and  opportooity 
availed  them.  Modem  nations  do  the  same  thing,  and  only 
differ  from  the  ancients  in  their'  want  of  oandor.  Eoesin 
presses  down  on  Circaa»a  and  Turkey ;  France  seixes  upon 
Algiers,  and  renews  the  African  slave*trade  to  make  Algien 
available ;  America  conquers  and  annexes  half  of  Mexico,  and 
looks  with  longing  and  greedy  eyes  at  the  other  half;  while 
England  filibusters  successfully  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe^ 
robs  China  and  Southern  Asia  of  hundreds  of  thousaiKid  of 
ooolies,  and,  besides,  robs  the  African  slave-ships  of  their  oar* 
goes.  She  is  far  the  greatest  filibuster  of  andeni  or  modem 
times,  and  hence  she  stands  at  the  head  of  oivilization  and 
progress. 

It  is  time  to  define  what  we  mean  by  the  term*  *^  filibuster- 
ing." '^  Wars  of  conquest  waged  by  the  strong  against  the 
weak,  with  little  or  with  no  provocation,"  fulfills  our  idea  of 
filibustering. 

Alexander  the  Great  was  a  filibuster,  for,  without  provoca- 
tion or  even  pretext  of  injury  or  offence,  he  conquered  a  large 
portion  of  Asia,  and  part  of  Africa  and  Europe.  Yet  he  was 
a  benefactor  of  mankind,  for  he  diffused  Greek  civilization — the 
highest  type  of  civilization — throughout  many  countries,  whose 
oivilization,  always  of  a  very  low  grade,  was  then  rapidly 
decaying. 

Julius  Ceesar  was  also  a  filibuster,  for  he  conquered  Gaul 
pretty  much  on  his  own  hook,  alleging  the  flimsiest  pretexts 
for  his  conduct  But  he  civilized  and  Latinized  Gaul,  and 
the  civilization  which  he  planted  and  engrafted  remains  to 
this  day.  France,  in  her  language,  her  thought,  her  senti- 
ment, her  law,  and  her  literature,  is  eminently  Latin,  and  is 
the  most  polished,  scientific,  and  warlike  of  modern  nations. 
All  the  missionaries  and  teachers  in  the  world,  throughout  all 
time,  have  not  conferred  on  barbarians  such  great  and  lasting 
benefits,  as  the  filibuster  Caesar,  in  a  few  campaigns,  bestowed 
on  Gaul. 

Mohammed  was  a  filibusteriwho  spread  his  religion  by  the 
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sword.  He,  too,  was  a  pobiic  benefactor  ;  for  the  superstition 
which  he  introduced  wa.s  far  superior  to  the  grosser  supersti- 
tions which  it  supplanted.  The  Koran  contains  many  wise 
maxims  and  much  sound  mora hty,  chieHy,  it  is  true,  borrowed 
from  the  Bible. 

Christianity  makes  few  converts,  and  no  permanent  impres- 
sion on  the  negroes  of  Africa,  or  on  any  race  of  savages. 
Mohammedanism  has  per  vailed  the  most  of  Southern  Africa, 
and  its  converta  are  very  sujieriar  to  the  other  negroes.  The 
transition  i^  too  great  and  sudden  from  tlie  grossest  paganism 
to  Christianity,  and  piissibly  Mohammedanism  may  be  an  instru* 
ment,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  to  prepare  the  way  lur  Chris- 
tianity. 

Alexander,  Ca;sar,  and  Mohammed,  were  deified  forsucoesfiful 
filibustering,  and  still  continue  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
mankind.  This  fihows  that,  moralize  as  we  will,  preach  what 
homilies  we  please,  filibustering  has  ever  been,  and  will  ever 
be,  considertKl  the  chiefest  of  human  virtues. 

In  mcdern  times  Bonaparte  stands  in  reputation  far  above 
all  other  men.  He  tried  filibust>ering  in  Egypt  and  in  iVsia, 
and  had  he  succeeded  in  ingrafting  European  civilization  on 
the  East,  he  would  have  deserved  the  reputation  which  he  en- 
joys ;  but  like  all  Frenchmen,  he  loved  war  for  war^s  sake, 
and  not  Ibr  the  good  it  confers  on  tlie  conquerors  or  Uie  con- 
quered. Fighting  is  the  favorite  profession  and  amusement 
of  Frenchmen,  Englishmen  fight  to  acquire  territory,  and 
incidentally  to  spread  civilization  and  Christianity ;  although 
equally  brave  with  the  French,  they  are  more  rapacious,  and 
less  chivalrous  and  disinterested. 

We  Americans  possess  the  same  distinctive  features  of  charac- 
ter, but  in  a  more  intense  degree,  than  even  the  English  ;  for 
we  are,  individually,  far  more  adventurous,  self-reliant,  and 
energetic,  than  they.  Bonaparte's  European  wars  wore  silly 
undertakings,  which  could  have  no  profitable  results,  because 
there  were  no  vacant  lands  to  acquire. 

The  effort  to  spread  Christianity  by  war  and  conquest,  oom- 
menced  with  the  Crusaders.  However  much  one  may  ridicule 
their  folly,  we  cannot  but  admire  their  lofty  sentiment, 
their  zealous  piety,  and  self-sacrificing  chivalry.  Their 
error  consisted  in  making  a  profession  of  well-doing. — 
Man,  having  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  must 
make,  in  the  general,  prorl active  labor,  or  successful  filibuster- 
iug,  his  chief  pursuit ;  and  if  he  wrongs  others  as  little  as  he 
can  avoid,  and  never  omits  to  benefit  them  when  means  and 
opportunity  occur,  he  is  as  good  as  the  mere  morafist  oan  be 
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The  Spanish  disooverera  of  America  were  not  enrpaesed  in 
religious  zeal  by  the  Crusadera.  Bat  they  acted  more  wijBeljTy 
for  they  sought,  as  primary  objects,  to  acquire  territory  and  goldi 
and  subdued  and  subjected  the  Indian  to  attain  Hieir  pnrpoMai 
which,  when  attained,  would  place  them  in  a  position  to  oivilias 
and  Christianize  him.  All  civilization  is  the  result  of  coeroion 
or  necessity,  and  Christianity  will  not  spread  where  grooa 
ignorance  and  superstitbn  prevail  We  should  be  doing  great 
injustice  to  the  pious  priesthood  of  Spain,  and  other  Gatiialio 
countries,  if  we  did  not  mention  their  oonduot  in  dealing 
with  the  Indians  as  an  exception  to  the  general  role.  •  They 
spread  •themselves  throughout  the  forests  of  America,  for  in 
advance  of  the  filibuster,  bearing  the  cross,  and  teaching  -tibe 
gospel  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  Gape  Horn  to 
Labrador.  Doing  good,  with  them,  was  a  profossion,  and  they 
shared  the  fate  of  all  missionary  well-doers-^tiiey  effboted 
nothing. 

The  various  Christian  nations  that  conquered  and  settled 
America,  have,  through  the  civil  power,  made  great  and  oon^ 
tinnous  efforts  to  educate,  enlighten,  and  Christianize  the  abo- 
rigines, but  all  without  avail.  They  are  irreolaimably  wild 
men,  and  leave  the  college*hall  to  return  to  the  forest  and  the 
chase.  There  is,  even  now,  ample  room  in  America  for  five 
times  its  present  white  population,  with  an  Indian  population 
five  times  as  great  as  that  existing  here  in  the  days  of  Colum- 
bus, provided  the  latter  would  adopt  tiie  ways  of  civilized  life. 

The  filibustering  that  commenced  with  Vasoo  de  Gama  and 
Columbus,  and  in  a  short  period  gave  to  Christendom  America, 
New  Holland,  the  East  Indies,  and  Polynesian  Isles,  is  the  most 
glorious  epoch  in  the  history  of  man,  and  yet  derives  all  its 
glory  from  the  feats  and  achievements  of  filibusters.  They 
who  condemn  modern  filibustering,  to  be  consistent,  must  also 
condemn  the  discoverers  and  settlers  of  America,  of  the  East 
Indies,  of  New-Holland,  and  of  the  Isles  of  the  Indian  and  Paoi. 
fie  oceans. 

All  savage  races  that  cannot  be  domesticated  and  enslaved, 
will  be  gradually  exterminated.  Many  will  fall  by  the  sword, 
but  more  by  their  inability  to  compete  in  the  field  of  industry 
with  the  more  laborious,  provident,  and  skillful  whites.  While 
we  lament  the  fate  that  awaits  them,  we  would  not  avert  it 
by  inflicting  far  greater  evils  on  the  whites. 

There  are,  at  this  moment,  more  human  beings  in  Europe 
at  starvation  point,  occasioned  by  density  of  population,  and 
the  slavery  of  labor  to  exacting  and  unfeeling  capital,  than 
there  were  Indiana  in  America  at  the  time  of  its  disoovery. 
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Virginia,  with  capacity  to  sabsist  comfortably,  after  all  her 
natural  resources  are  developed,  ten  millions  of  civilized  beings, 
contained  a  population  of  not  more  than  twenty  thousand, 
when  first  discovered.  Kentucky  had  no  population  whatever. 
The  density  of  that  in  Virginia  wsts  greater,  probably,  than  the 
average  density  in  North  and  South  America.  Who  doubts, 
tha%  under  such  circumstances,  the  whites  did  right  in  settling 
the  country,  even  had  they  foreseen  that  such  settlement  in- 
volved the  ultimate  extermination  of  the  aborigines.  But  they 
foresiw  no  such  thing ;  on  the  contrary,  they  entertained  the 
sangtine  hope  and  belief,  that  their  settlement  would  enure  to 
the  eqial  advantage  of  themselves  and  the  aborigines.  That  it 
has  net,  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  red  man,  not  of  the 
whites. 

The  ilibustermg  that  conquered  and  settled  America  has 
already  iffected  much  good  ;  but  its  benefits  and  its  triumphs 
have  onl}  fairly  begun— cheap  and  rapid  locomotion  is  increas- 
ing immijiration.  But  a  small  portion  of  America  is  settled, 
and  starvug  Europe  can  only  be  relieved  by  emigration. 

Having  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  some  of  the  prominent 
points  in  Ue  history  and  achievements  of  filibusterism,  we 
will  now  loik  a  little  at  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  to  see  what 
professional philanthropy  has  been  effecting. 

The  abortve  results  of  the  Crusades  put  a  stop,  for  many 
centuries,  to  his  meddlesome  and  mischievous  propensity.  It 
broke  out,  hoYever,  with  great  violence,  in  France,  during  the 
revolution  of  1793,  when  the  Jacobins  especially  undertook  to 
set  the  world  1i  rights,  by  banishing  religion,  morality,  and 
social  order,  anc  giving  loose  reins  to  human  passions  and  ap- 
petites. Workifcjf  for  the  good  of  the  world,  they  welcomed 
into  their  ranks,  6  coadjutors,  converts  from  every  land.  An- 
archarsis  Cloots,  t^e  orator  of  the  world,  and  our  Tom  Paine, 
were  distinguishec  members  of  their  body;  while  Jeffer- 
son and  Franklin,  k)  amateurs,  looked  on  admiringly  and  ap- 
provingly. They  s(»n  drenched  the  streets  of  Paris  in  blood, 
emancipated  the  negoes  in  St.  Domingo,  after  they  had  mur- 
dered their  masters,  ad  involved  all  Europe  in  a  twenty  years' 
war.  Meanwhile,  the'nfection  passed  over  to  England.  The 
philanthropic  and  too  ^nderhearted  Howard  resolved  to  ren- 
der  the  condition  of  citiiaals  and  other  prisoners  comfort- 
able, pleasant,  and  agre^ble,  and  went  on  a  mission  to  the 
jails  of  Europe.  So  wei  did  he  and  his  successor,  Mrs.  Fry, 
perform  their  part,  that  ii^ngland,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
they  seem  to  be  trying  to  iward  crime,  instead  of  punishing 
it.     The  prostitute,  with  a^mily  of  children,  if  poor,  has  a 
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larger  allowance  than  the  virtaous  woman  with  a  family,  the 
prisoner  a  larger  allowance  than  the  pauper,  the  orimiiud 
than  the  debtor,  the  oonyiot  murderer  than  the  petty  laroeay 
offender.  (See  Carlyle's  Model  Prisons^  and  a  work  on  tfaie 
aame  subject,  written  many  years  ago,  by  Bolwer.)  A  new 
type  of  this  philanthropic  mania  appeared  in  England,  in  the 

g arsons  of  Glarkson  and  Wilberforoe.     Seeing  the  whites  in 
urope,  under  the  lead  of  Napoleon,  bbwing  each  other's 
brains  out  by  the  hundred  thousand,  they  gave  them  up  a«  a 
hopeless  mauvats  sujet,  and  betook  themselves  to  a  livej^   in- 
terest, and  tender  affection  for  the  negroes.    Aided  by  Han* 
nah  More,  Brougham,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review^  thef  went 
to  work  to  abolish  the  slave-trade.    Succeeding  in  ths,  th^ 
began  agitating  to    emancipate  the  negroes  in  the  English 
West  Indies.     In  this  they    also  succeeded.    Besices,  their 
tenets  and  their  teachings  reached  South  America  anl  Mexiooi 
and  in  these  countries,  excepting  Brazil,  the  negro  was  like- 
wise set  free.     They  endeavored  to  prevail  on  ther  country- 
men to  use  and  consume  no  slave-grown  products     In  this, 
too,   they    were    nearly  successful,  for  thev  hsi  left  few 
slaves  to  produce  anything  for  export.    They  have  made  slave 
products*very  dear,  and  placed  them,  in  a  great  measure,  with- 
out the  reach  of  the  poor  of  Europe— have  grertly  curtailed 
the  market,  and  the  price  of  the  manufacture!  products  of 
Europe,  and  have  starved  the  white  laborers  <t  home,  while 
they  made  savages  and  pagans  of  the  liberated  ifricans.  They 
have  increased  the  cruelties  of  the  slave-trade,  without  dimin- 
ishing its  amount,  and  added  to  it  the  far  nore  cruel  coolie 
trade.     This  latter  traffic  became  necessary  tr  supply  the  plaoe 
of  the  liberated  negroes,  who  will  not  work.despite  the  prom- 
ises of  their  Exeter  Hall  sponsors.     Worse  lian  all,  they  have 
endangered  the  whole  fabric  of  society,  by  iringing  law,  relig. 
ion,  morality,  private  property,  and  govem>ient  itself,  into  dis- 
repute.     This    they  and  their  pupils  ejected,  by  constant 
abuse  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  ar*  by  promising  a  sort 
of  terrestrial  millennium,  in  which  all  should  be  free,  equal, 
comfortable,  and  happy,  if  politicians  would  but  take  their 
advice,  upset  society,  and  reconstruct  ^t  on  socialistic  princi- 
ples.    Hundreds  of  thousands  becam>  open  converts  to  their 
anarchical  doctrines,  and  as  many  np>re  are  imbued  and  tinc- 
tured with  them,  although  uncon^ious  of  the  infection,  or 
the  source  whence  it  came.     S^^h  are  the  achievements 
of  charlatanic,  meddlesome,  prof^ional  philanthropy.     We 
will  say  nothing  of  their  pupils&nd  proselytes  in  Amerioa, 
accept  that  they  add  hypocrisy  f  £>Uy9  and  are  fiur  more  vul- 
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gar,  ignorant,  seditious,  skeptical,  agrarian,  and  immoral,  than 
their  European  teachers. 

This  short  expose  of  the  influence  on  human  happiness  of 
what  has  been  contemptuously  dubbed,  of  late,  '^  filibuster- 
ism/'  and  of  the  mawkish,  morbid,  pseudo-philanthropy,  or,  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  appropriately  terms  it,  ''  rosewater  philanthropy," 
lately  so  prevalent,  will,  we  hope,  serve  to  convince  some,  that 
over-squeamish  scrupulosity  is  productive  of  more  evil  than 
energetic  action ;  that  it  is  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  the  feelings, 
and,  if  need  be,  the  lives,  of  the  few  idle,  wicked,  ignorant 
and  improvident,  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  starving  mill> 
ions  of  the  civilized,  religious,  moral,  and  industrious. 

We  think,  too,  thAt  throughout  Christendom  a  reaction  has 
began,  which  will  rid  the  world  for  awhile  of  all  the  mischiev- 
ous isms  of  the  day,  and  restore  the  rule  of  common  sense, 
guided  and  directed  by  the  results  of  human  experience,  such 
as  we  have  exposed  it. 

We  would  not  be  instrumental  in  loosening  or  undermining 
the  moral  sentiments  and  principles  of  mankind.  Filibuster- 
ing is  only  justifiable  in  extreme  cases :  only  when  a  few 
monopolize  and  abuse  the  gifts  of  Providence,  which  were  in- 
tended for  the  many.  The  largest  landholder  in  Europe,  who 
rents  his  lands  on  reasonable  terms  to  a  moral  and  industrious 
tenantry,  is  a  good  and  useful  citizen  ;  he  has,  in  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  his  estate,  to  labor  as  hard  as  his  tenantry,  and 
holds  a  title  as  sacred,  in  the  eye  of  law,  religion,  and  morality, 
as  the  owner  of  fifty  acres.  But  when  a  people,  incapable  of 
self-government  in  any  form,  hold  vast  territories,  the  larger 
portion  of  which  remains  uncultivated,  and  the  balance  indif- 
ferently tilled,  in  such  case,  for  their  own  good,  as  well  as 
that  of  mankind  at  large,  it  is  right  that  a  more  enlightened 
nation  should  conquer  them,  give  them  better  laws  and 
government,  and  open  their  territory  to  immigration,  thus  ren- 
dering available  the  gifts  of  Providence  which  they  were  abu- 
sing. But  before  such  a  measure  is  resorted  to,  it  must  be 
plainly  manifest  that  the  good  results  of  the  procedure  will 
very  far  exceed  any  evil  results  likely  to  ensue  from  it. 

We  now  proceed,  in  few  words,  to  apply  what  we  have  writ- 
ten to  the  subject  of  the  acquisition  of  Mexico  by  the  United 
States. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mexico  consist  of  Indians,  negroes,  mix* 
ed  breeds,  and  people  of  pure  Spanish  descent.  The  last  men- 
tioned are  equal  in  native  abilities,  in  moral  character,  and 
susceptibility  of  improvement,  to  any  of  the  white  race.  Cor- 
tez  and  his  Ibllowersi  from  whom  a  large  portion  of  them  are 
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descended,  were,  in  all  the  highest  attributes  of  character,  ex- 
ceiled  by  no  equal  body  of  men  of  whom  we  read  in  history. 
They  blended  the  finest  traits  of  Roman  character  with  the 
generous  chivalry  of  the  East,  and  with  the  more  cautious  and 
calculating,  but  equally  brave  chivalry  of  the  West.  All 
these  characteristics  were  softened,  adorned,  and  elevated,  by 
romantic  religious  faith  and  zeal.  But  these  men  of  pure 
Spanish  blood  constitute  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  Mexican  popu- 
lation. Scattered  thinly  here  and  there,  over  a  large  empire, 
concert  of  action  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  extreme- 
ly difficult ;  but  divided  as  they  are  by  ancient  feuds,  and 
wide  and  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  in  politics,  it  is 
idle  to  hops  or  expect  that,  unaided,  they  can  ever  establish  an 
efficient  and  permanent  government  that  shall  heal  their  own 
dissensions,  and  control,  govern,  and  civilize  the  other  semi- 
barburuus  five  sixths  of  their  heterogeneous  population.  For 
©early  forty  years  the  course  of  Mexico  has  been  downward, 
and  never  were  her  prospects  so  gloomy  as  now.  The  aborigi- 
nal Aztecs  were  superior  to  the  present  population,  as  a  whole. 
"They  were  more  industrious,  more  orderly,  had  made  consid- 
'erable  advances  in  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  were  dense- 
ly settled,  and  had  established  admirable  social,  legal,  and  po- 
litical institutions.  Yet  the  world  has  ever  approved  of  the 
•conquest  of  CorteZy  while  regretting  and  condemning  a  few 
■unnecessary  cruelties  with  which  it  was  attended.  The  hope 
and  belief  were  indulged  that  this  conquest  would  introduce 
Christianity,  and  along  with  it  a  higher  civilization,  and  would 
open  up  a  lucrative  trade,  and  a  useful  and  enlightening  inter- 
course between  Mexico  and  Europe — ^thus  benefiting  alike  the 
Aztecs  and  their  conquerors.  But  from  various  causes  which 
wo  have  not  space  to  inquire  into  and  expose,  comparatively 
little  European  emigration  settled  in  this  country ;  just  enough 
to  disturb,  upset,  and  destroy  the  old  order  of  things,  but  not 
enough  to  establish  on  its  ruins  a  new  order.  Under  the  gov- 
ernment protection  and  guardianship  of  Spain,  her  defects 
were  not  so  obvious — ^she  was  then  rich,  orderly,  and  more 
enlightened  than  now.  She  was  then  useful  to  mankind,  for 
her  African  slaves  reared  many  valuable  tropical  products  for 
export  to  other  countries.  Separated  from  Spain,  she  totters 
along  like  the  child  prematurely  cast  from  the  nurse's  arms. 
To  make  "  confusion  worse  confounded,"  she  throws  off  the  only 
prop  that  remained  to  sustain  her — ^the  conservative  element 
in  her  rickety  institutions :  she  liberates  her  slaves,  her  only 
laborers,  who  at  once  become  idlers  and  vagabonds,  and  add 
to  the  nuisances  of  a  eoeiety  which,  since  then,  has  been  little 
better  than  a  congeries  of  nuisances. 
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The  Spanbh  race  who  conquered  Mexico  have  not  fnlfilled 
the  duties  of  their  mission,  bat  have  placed  the  country  in  a 
worse  condition  than  when  under  Indian  rule.  It  is  still  use- 
less to  mankind,  and  a  nuisance  to  Christendom.  Any  nation 
that  can  restore  tranquillity  and  order  among  its  inhabitants, 
give  adequate  security  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  open  it  up 
to  immigration,  and  stimulate  industry  into  active,  productive, 
and  skillful  exertion,  will  be  justified  in  conquering  and  sub- 
jecting her,  if  the  United  States  neglects  her  duty.  We  have 
the  prior  right  of  conquest,  because  she  is  nearest  to  us ;  be- 
cause she  is  a  greater  nuisance  to  us  than  to  other  nations ; 
because  she  intervenes  between  us  and  our  own*  Pacific  terri- 
tory ;  because  it  is  not  right,  natural,  or  reasonable,  that  the 
far-off  nations  of  Europe  should  attempt  to  govern  subject 
tributary  empires  in  America ;  and  because,  however  acquired 
by  us,  she  will  be  divided  into  States,  co-equals  with  our  other 
States,  in  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities.  Experience  has 
abundantly  proved  that  our  institutions  are  the  best  ever  de- 
vised for  a  new  country^  and  those  institutions  will  be  hers. 

But  the  question  at  once  suggests  itself — what  shall  we  do 
with  Mexico  after  annexing  her  ?  Shall  we,  by  so  doing,  com- 
plete the  cordon  of  abolition  States  that  already  almost  en- 
girdles the  South?  Without  negro  slave-labor,  will  not  Mexico 
be  as  worthless  in  our  hands  as  she  is  now  ?  Is  it  possible,  or 
desirable,  or  safe,  to  introduce  African  slaves  into  such  a  mixed, 
disorderly,  and  seditious  population  ?  If  African  slaves  are  in- 
troduced in  large  numbers,  will  not  the  vast  increase  it  will 
occasion  in  the  production  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  other 
articles  now  produced  by  our  Southern  States,  affect  those 
States  injuriously,  by  lowering  the  price  of  those  prodacts,  and 
consequently,  of  our  lands  and  slaves  ?  We  might  answer, 
that  *' sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  We  must 
have  Mexico,  or  she  will  fall  into  worse  hands.  But  we  think 
we  can  give  more  satisfactory  answers.  A  very  large  portion, 
probably  a  considerable  majority  of  the  North,  is  anxious  to 
acquire  Mexico.  They  know  that  without  negro  slavery  she 
would  be  worthless  to  us.  They  do  not  object  to  the  extension 
of  slavery  southward,  and  know  that  it  cannot  be  so  extended 
without  the  renewal  of  the  slave-trade.  They  hope  to  derive 
large  profits  by  a  direct  trade  with  Mexico,  unincumbered  with 
duties.  This  trade  can  only  be  rendered  profitable,  and  the 
country  of  any  value,  by  the  renewal  of  the  African  slave- 
trade.  No  doubt  they  contemplate,  without  disapproval,  its 
renewal.  Besides,  the  conduct  of  England  and  France  shows 
that  a  slave-trade,  under  new  names,  is  already  introduced  by 
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several  ciyilized  nations,  holding  southern  possessions.  We 
borrow  opinion  from  Europe,  and  follow  her  lead  and  example. 
We  shall  soon  renew  the  trade,  despite  of  law ;  for  law  that 
contravenes  public  opinion  and  public  interest,  cannot  be  long 
operative.  The  introduction  of  coolies  and  Africans  into  French 
and  English  colonies,  will  affect  the  prices  of  our  products,  and 
of  our  lands  and  negroes,  quite  as  injuriously  as  if  introduced 
by  ourselves.  Indeed,  a  very  large  introduction  into  all  the 
Estates,  south  of  Mason  &  Dixon's  line,  of  African  slaves,  wonid 
increase  the  aggregate  value  of  our  land  fivefold  the  aggregate 
depreciation  it  would  occasion  of  our  present  slaves.  Land 
has  no  value  whatever  without  labor,  and  the  cheaper  and 
more  abundant  labor  is,  the  more  valuable  land  becomes. 

A  great  immigration  into  Mexico,  from  the  United  States  and 
from  Europe,  would  take  place  as  soon  as  she  was  annexed. 
This  new  population,  added  to  the  present  inhabitants,  of  pure 
Spanish  blood,  would  suffice  to  keep  in  check  the  cowardly 
negroes,  Indians,  and  mixed  breeds.  Stringent  poor  laws  and 
vagrant  laws,  such  as  those  adopted  by  England,  after  libera- 
ting her  serfs,  with  an  efficient  police,  would  suffice  to  keep 
this  now  worthless  population  at  home  and  at  work. 

England  desires  that  we  should  acquire  Mexico,  because  it 
would  increase  the  market  for  her  manufactures,  cheapen 
southern  products,  and  secure  for  all  nations  a  gixxl,  safe,  and 
uninterrupted  transit  across  the  Isthmus.  But  she  sees  the 
urgent  necessity  of  its  passing  into  wiser  and  more  vigorous 
hands  ;  and,  as  it  owes  an  enormous  debt  to  her  subjects,  she 
will  use  that  as  a  pretext  for  subduing  and  subjecting  her,  if 
there  be  much  longer  delay  of  action  on  our  part. 

We  have  but  to  will  it,  and  Mexico  is  ours.  She  knows, 
from  the  past,  how  utterly  incapable  she  is  to  resist  us. 


ART.  II.-STATE  LIBERTIES,  OR  THE  RIGHT  TO  AFRICAN  CONTIUCT 

LABOR. 

Thk  chief  need  of  the  cotton  States  of  the  Federal  Union,  is 
a  regulated  supply  of  African  labor.  This  supply  will  spread 
over  those  States  inealculable  wealth,  and  afford  to  every  poor 
and  industrious  citizen  the  best  chances  for  making  a  fortune. 
The  African  labor  supply  will  take  from  the  wash-tub,  bakc- 
oven,  and  scrub-broom,  thousands  of  our  tired  and  toiling 
wives,  sisters,  and  daughters,  and  advance  into  their  work- 
places stout  and  willing  negro  wenches,  to  whom  a  civilized 
kitchen  would  be  a  Christian  school,  and  the  pone  they  bake  a 
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foretaste  of  a  better  "bread.  The  African  labor  supply,  indeed, 
will  make  the  poor  people  of  the  cotton  districts  richer  than  if 
the  sunset  State  of  California,  that  mammoth  and  magnificent 
cavern-floor,  on  which,  from  the  blue  roof  above,  the  gilded 
clouds,  the  rainbows,  and  the  summer  gloamings,  drop  all 
their  molten  gold,  should  be  pulled  up  from  its  foundation, 
hung  out  and  dried,  then  crumbled  into  a  sieve  and  sifbed  over 
our  laughing  lands.  It,  therefore,  befits  thinking  citizens  to 
consider  what  are  the  States'  rights  over  the  African  race.  It 
befits  us  to  consider  what  powers  have  been  surrendered  to 
the  Federal  Government,  and  what  have  been  reserved.  It 
befits  us  to  consider  whether  the  cotton  States  are  not,  by 
cautious  usurpations  of  unwatched  Federal  officers  opposed  fo 
our  policy,  in  danger  of  passively  losing  inestimable  sovereign 
and  undelegated  rights.  It  befits  us  to  consider  that  freedom 
is  the  sum  of  our  liberties,  and  that  the  loss  of  one  is,  with 
souls  not  servile,  insufferable  as  the  loss  of  all ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  slightest  usurpation  ought  to  be  the  signal  for  unre- 
lenting, unconquerable,  and  fanatic  resistance.  If,  however, 
there  must  be  usurpation,  let  the  States  be  the  usurpers.  Let 
the  Federal  Government  yield  right  powers  rather  than  wield 
wrong  ones,  and  let  the  States  reclaim  what  they  have  surren- 
dered rather  than  surrender  what  they  claim.  And,  if  there 
still  must  be  a  robbery  of  sovereign  powers,  let  us  remember 
that,  between  sovereignties,  it  is  not  so  bad  to  be  the  robber 
as  the  robbed. 

Inauguration  op  the  Labor-supply  Movement. — On  Wed- 
nesday, the  nineteenth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  there  was  introduced  into  the  Legis- 
lature of  Mississippi  a  bill  for  the  supply  of  African  Contract 
Labor.  The  next  day  the  Legislature  adjourned,  but  before 
adjournment  the  bill  was  postponed.  The  object  of  its  intro- 
duction, on  the  eve  of  adjournment,  was  to  inaugurate  the 
movement  for  the  supply  of  African  Contract  Labor,  and  to 
submit  for  popular  discussion  the  proposed  measure.  In  Jan- 
uary of  the  next  year,  notice  was  given  in  the  Louisiana  Sen- 
ate, that  a  bill,  authorizing  the  Governor  to  import  five  thou- 
sand free  Africans,  would  be  introduced.  This,  however,  was 
not  done ;  but  afterward  a  bill,  incorporating  a  company  to 
contract  with  a  certain  number  of  African  laborers,  and  intro- 
duce them  into  the  State,  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  In 
the  Senate  the  bill  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  two  only. 
One  of  them,  however,  was  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
but  he,  as  it  was  understood,  did  not  vote  for  it,  because  of  a 
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strong  sense  of  duty  to  his  constitaenoy,"  whose  instraotions 
he  did  not  sufficiently  have.  The  favorable  vote  of  this  talent- 
ed Senator  would  have  made  the  vote  on  the  bill  a  tie  ;  and  it 
was  both  known  and  certain,  that  the  casting  vote  of  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  Senate  would  be  favorable.  It  thos 
appears  that  a  majority  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature,  a  body 
of  eminent  wisdom,  learning,  and  integrity,  approved  of  the 
legality  and  practicability  of  the  movement  for  the  supply  of 
African  Contract  Labor.  Since  then,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  United  States  has  assumed  certain  official  positions 
in  antagonism  to  what  the  sovereign  State  of  Louisiana  has 
virtually  declared  to  be  her  rights.  The  Federal  Grovernment 
and  one  of  the  cotton  States  are,  therefore,  at  issue.  The  vir« 
tual  position  of  the  State  implies  usurpation  in  the  Federal 
Administration.  This  usurpation,  if  the  President  shall  con- 
firm it,  will  be  so  alarming,  and  the  cotton  States'  loss  of 
sovereign  power  be  so  tremendous,  hopeless,  irrecoverable,  and 
disastrous,  that  the  issue  ought  to  be  immediately  settled,  and 
our  rights  and  wrongs  be  thoroughly  considered  and  vindi- 
cated. 

The  Question  Stated. — The  legal  question  before  the  cot- 
ton  States  is  simply  whether  a  law  passed  by  a  State,  and 
authorizing  a  company  of  citizens  '^  to  procure  the  immigra- 
tion of  free  African  laborers  by  their  own  voluntary  act,  obli- 
gated to  labor  for  a  term  of  years,"  will  be  in  violation  of  the 
United  K^tates  Hlavo  Trade  Acts,  which  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  '^  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color,  with  intent  to 
hold,  sell,  or  dispose  of  such  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color, 
as  a  slave,  or  to  be  he/d  to  service  or  labor, ^^  The  distin- 
guished h>ecretary  of  the  Treasury  construes  this  holding  to 
labor  to  include  both  free  and  servile  labor.  The  issue  is  on 
this  :  If  the  United  States  Slave  Trade  Acts  contemplate  both 
free  and  servile  African  labor,  then  the  State  law  for  a  supply 
of  free  African  labor  would  be  void.  But  the  State  law  would 
not  be  void  if  Congress  has  jurisdiction  over  the  African 
race  as  property  only,  that  is,  not  as  free  but  as  in  servile 
relations.  The  question  then  is,  whether  Congress  has  juris- 
diction over  the  African  race  as  property  only,  or  as  both 
servile  and  free;  that  is,  does  the  Constitution  recognize 
negroes  as  property  only,  or  as  both  property  and  as 
free  ?  Such  is  the  simple  issue  on  which  hang  imperial 
prosperity,  boundless  riches,  invincible  power,  and  imperish- 
able honors.  It  is  for  the  whole  world's  poor — the  issue  of 
enough  cotton  or  not  enough,  and  of  enough  rice,  sugar, 
and  tobacco,  or  not  enough.     It  is  the  issue  of  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  the  Union  by  the  only  possible  means,  the  balance 
of  the  sections.  It  is  the  issue  of  systematic  labor  or  of  licen- 
tious labor,  and  of  a  whole  society  organized  or  disorganized, 
and  a  whole  people  degenerated  by  helpless  amalgamation 
with  the  filthy  blood  of  blacks  freed  by  the  unbalanced  increase 
of  anti-slavery  States ;  or,  it  is  the  victorious  regeneration  of 
our  own  pure  and  excelsior  blood,  preserved  by  unabolished 
caste,  and  made  even  more  fine  and  heroic  by  thorough  breed- 
ing. Thus,  when  we  consider  that  the  African  labor-supply  is 
the  only  possible  means  by  which  the  cotton  States  can  bal- 
ance the  sections,  and  obtain  power  enough  for  the  prevention 
of  social  disorganization,  and  enough  for  a  destined,  delibe- 
rate, dazzling,  magnificent,  and  unparalleled  career — a  more 
than  Athenian  career ;  a  career  in  which  our  ballads  may  be 
Iliad  songs,  and  the  seas  of  our  adventure  be  four  oceans  ;  a 
career  in  whose  glacial  periods  the  iceberg  centuries,  pregnant 
with  the  splendid  forms  and  masses,  the  unthawed  and  un- 
spread*  materials  of  civilization  in  higher  layers,  shall  one  by 
one  break  from  their  hyperborean  moorings  on  the  cold  coasts 
of  the  future,  and  floating  down  the  sea  of  time,  melt  and  re- 
solve into  the  warm,  substantial  present,  and  strew,  like  shells 
and  glittering  rocks  upon  our  fields,  resplendent  monuments, 
temples,  and  triumphal  arches,  and  groups,  series,  and  systems 
of  towns,  and  of  sublime  emporiums ;  when  we  consider  that 
the  people  of  the  cotton  States  have  even  a  wild  chance  for  so 
worthy  a  career,  all  will  see  that  this  people  cannot  submit  in 
silly  silence  to  the  untenable  dogmas  of  a  simple  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

PosmoN  OP  Buchanan's  AuBONiSTRATioif. — ^If  the  Federal 
Administration  has  been  misrepresented,  let  it  be  promptly 
known  ;  but  if  it  has  not,  its  position  is  simply  this :  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  the  Treasury  applies  the  Slave  Trade 
Acts  to  negroes,  whether  free  or  slave,  and  to  holding  to  ser- 
vice, whether  contract  service  or  compulsory.  This  is  the  in- 
terpretation placed  on  his  letter  to  Colcock,  collector  of  the 
port  of  Charleston,  and  refusing  a  clearance  to  the  American 
ship,  "Richard  Cobden."  The  Washington  Union  is  under- 
stood to  bo  the  organ  of  the  Administration,  and  to  approve 
the  positions  of  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  talented  Mr.  Reed,  our  Minister  to  China,  is  fully  under- 
stood  to  have  issued  an  official  circular,  instructing  Consuls 
that  the  Slave  Trade  Acts  apply  to  the  introduction  of  Chi- 
nese coolies,  because  these  coolies  are  such  "  persons  of  color" 
and  held  to  such  service  as  the  Acts  contemplate.  The  Wash- 
ington Union  is  onderstood  to  argue,  that  in  the  oontempht- 
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tdon  of  the  Acts,  '^  persons  of  color''  are  all  persons  not  of  tli0 
white  race.  The  Mongolian,  Malay,  and  African  races,  are, 
therefore,  '^  persons  of  color."  It  thus  appears  that  the  Fede- 
ral Administration,  if  correctly  represented,  assumes  over  the 
States  the  power  to  prevent  their  admitting  any  of  six  hundred 
millions  of  the  world's  inhabitants,  whether  they  come  held  to 
free  service  or  slave  service,  and  assumes  that  the  States  can- 
not procure  the  immigration  of  any  kind  of  contract  laborers, 
unless  white,  and  therefore  unfit  for  southern  sun- work.  Such 
an  assumption  of  power,  so  startling,  so  tremendous,  so  alarm- 
ing, is  almost  incredible.  But,  unless  the  Administration  has, 
as  we  sincerely  hope,  been  misrepresented,  or  from  good  mo- 
tives hastily  taken  a  position,  whose  enormities,  at  first  view, 
were  not  apparent,  we  will  be  with  pain  constrained  to  say 
that  President  Buchanan,  pledged  to  a  strict  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  is  wrenching  from  their  true  intent  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  by  substituting  the  letter  for 
the  spirit,  and  by  ignoring  the  common  rules  ofconstmolion,  is 
perverting  to  our  hurt  the  charter  of  our  liberties,  and  weld- 
ing a  clog  for  the  ankles,  and  a  fetter  for  the  free  hands,  of  the 
cotton  States. 

The  Administration  contradicts  the  Dred  Soott  Decisioii. 
— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  letter  to  the  Collector 
of  Charleston,  has  set  the  Administration  in  antagonism  to  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  that  Magna  Charta  of  the  South.  He  has 
nullified  one  of  the  essential  principles  of  that  decision,  and 
usurped  for  the  Federal  Government  State-rights,  contradict- 
ory to  the  decision. 

Slave  Trade  Acts. — If  a  State  law,  authorizing  a  company 
of  citizens  to  procure  the  immigration  of  Africans,  voluntarily 
obligated  to  labor  for  a  term  of  years,  shall  violate  any  United 
States  statutes,  it  must  be  those  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
Migration  and  Importation  clause  of  the  Constitution.  This 
is  the  clause : 

"  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now 
existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  prior  to  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight ;  but  a  tax  may  be  imposed  on 
such  importation  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person."— (-4 r^.  I.,  Sec. 
9,  Clause  1,  U.  S.  Con.) 

Under  this  power  Congress  has  passed  several  statutes  well 
known  as  the  Slave  Trade  Acts. 

The  first  is  the  Act  of  1807.  This  is  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  into  any  port  or  place  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
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hundred   and   eight."      The  first  section  is  the  prohibitory 
clause,  and  enacts  that — 

"  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  import  or  bring  into  the  United  Statea^ 
or  territories  thereof,  from  any  foreign  kingdom,  place,  or  country,  any 
negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color,  with  intent  to  hold,  sell,  or  dispose  of 
such  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color,  as  a  slave,  or  to  be  held  to  senrice 
or  labor." 

The  second  is  the  Act  of  1818.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
first  act. 

The  third  is  the  Act  of  1819.  It  is  entitled,  "  An  Act  in 
addition  to  the. Acts  prohibiting  the  Slave  Trade.''  Its  first 
section  authorizes  the  President  to  employ  the  armed  vessels 
of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  Acts  of  Congress  pro- 
hibiting the  slave  trade. 

The  fourth  is  the  Act  of  1820.  It  makes  the  slave  trade 
piracy.  According  to  this  act,  the  intent  must  be  that  the 
negro' or  malatto  shall  be  a  slave.  Persons  of  color  are  not 
specified,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  holding  to  service  or 
labor. 

Such  are  the  four  Slave  Trade  Acts.  And  as  the  essence  of 
every  crime  is  the  intent,  will  the  intent  to  procure  the  immi* 
gration  of  African  contract  laborers,  be  an  intent  contemplated 
by  the  Acts?  If  the  Africans  introduced  are  to  be  held,  sold, 
or  disposed  of  as  slaves,  it  is  admitted  that  this  violates  the 
law.  But  if  they  arrive  with  the  intent  to  be  held  to  service 
or  labor,  and  this  is  not  compulsory,  but  contract  labor,  it  is 
denied  that  this  is  a  breach  of  the  Acts,  or  that  the  United 
States  has  any  power  to  prohibit  such  voluntary  arrival  of  ne- 
groes not  property.  What,  then,  is  the  constitutional  intent 
or  true  meaning  of  the  holding  to  labor  contemplated  by  the 
Slave  Trade  Acts  ?  Is  it  servile  labor  or  free  labor ;  voluntary 
service  or  involuntary  servitude  ?  If  the  Acts  can  be  con- 
strued to  contemplate  the  Africans  as  other  than  property,  that 
is,  as  free,  then  a  State  law,  authorizing  a  company  to  procure 
the  immigration  of  contract  laborers,  will  be  void.  But  if  the 
holding  to  service  means  compulsory  service  only,  and  not 
contract  labor,  then  the  Stat-e  law  will  in  no  wise  be  void. 
What,  then,  is  the  Constitution's  true  intent  ?  In  the  Migra- 
tion and  Importation  clause,  who  are  ^'  such  persons  as  the 
States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit  ?"  Are  such 
persons  property  only,  or  are  they  both  property  and  free  per- 
sons ?  Did  the  Constitution  contemplate  the  African  race  as 
in  a  state  of  freedom,  or  in  a  state  of  involuntary  servitude  ? 

Th£  Four   Labor  Eblations. — ^The   Constitution  ogntem* 
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plates  four  different  la'bor  relations.     Of  these  four  relations, 
two  are  free  and  two  servile. 

The  free  laborers  were  (1)  those  bound  to  labor  for  a  term 
of  years ;  and  (2)  those  not  bound. 

The  servile  laborers  were  (1)  those  held  to  service  for  life, 
and  under  the  laws  of  any  State;  and  (2)  those  held  to 
service  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  but  not  for  life.  Such 
are  the  four  kinds  of  labor  known  to  the  Constitution  ;  (1) 
bound  free  laborers  ;  (2)  unbound  free  laborers ;  (3)  absolute 
slaves,  and  (4)  statulibers.  The  Constitution,  it  will  be  ob* 
served,  in  the  clause  apportioning  representatives  and  direct 
taxes,  ranks  with  free  persons,  those  bound  to  service  for  a 
term  of  years. — (Cow.,  Art.  J.,  Sec.  2,  Clause  3.) 

Statulibers. — Statulibers  were  laborers  in  involuntary 
servitude  for  a  term  of  years.  The  status  of  such  laborers 
was  next  in  degree  to  that  of  slaves.  As  emancipation  was 
never  sudden,  all  slaves  became,  '^  in  their  gradual  progress 
toward  freedom,"  statulibers.  Thus,  in  Pennsylvaniai  by  the 
Act  of  March,  1780,  slavery  was  gradually  abolished.  In 
New-Jersey  it  was  provisionally  abolished  in  the  year  1784, 
and  all  children  born  of  a  slave  after  the  year  1804,  were 
made  free  in  the  year  1820.  In  Rhode  Island,  after  the  year 
1784,  no  person  could  be  born  a  slave.  In  the  years  1784 
and  1797,  Connecticut  provided  for  a  gradual  extinction  of 
slavery.  In  New- York,  it  was  provisionally  abolished  in  the 
year  1799,  twenty-eight  years'  ownership  being  allowed  in 
the  servants  born  after  that  date.  The  Emancipation  Acts 
thus  established  two  specific  grades  of  involuntary  servitude  ; 
one  was  absolute  slavery,  and  the  other  involuntary  service 
for  a  term  of  years.  This  term  was  in  New- York,  for 
instance,  twenty-eight  years.  In  respect  to  freedom,  these 
statulibers,  of  course,  ranked  superior  to  slaves,  or  involuntary 
laborers  for  life,  but  inferior  to  unbound  free  persons,  or  to 
free  persons  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years. 

Free  Laborers  for  a  Term  of  Years. — The  difTerence 
between  free  persons  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
statulibers,  is  plain.  One  class  of  laborers  were  in  free 
service  and  the  other  in  involuntary  service ;  one  class  were 
contract  laborers,  and  the  other  compulsory  laborers ;  one 
class  were  held  to  service  under  their  own  agreement ;  and 
the  other,  held  to  service  under  the  law  of  a  State.  Nor 
must  it  be  supposed  that  the  law  regarded  these  hirelings  for 
a  term  of  years  as  any  the  less  free  persons,  however  long 
might  be  their  term.  No  point  is  more  clearly  settled  than  this. 
Such  laborers  might  even  have  no  right  to  vote,  nor  any  other 
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political  power,  and  yet  be  none  the  less  free  persons.  ''  It  is 
not  necessary  that  a  man  should  have  any  political  power  to 
be  a  freeman ;  an  alien  may  be  a  freeman  as  well  as  a  citi- 
zen. Although  he  may  be  liable  to  serve  another  for  a  period 
of  time,  still  he  is  a  freeman,  if  such  service  has  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  his  agreement ;  as  in  the  case  of  an  apprentice, 
who  has  bound  himself  to  serve  another  for  a  definite  period. 
Nor  would  a  servant^  bound  to  serve  another  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod,  be  less  a  freeman  by  his  liahility  so  to  serve. — 
(1  Bouvier^s  Instit.^  67.) 

As  a  rule,  the  white  race  were  of  course  the  hirelings  or 
free  laborers,  and  the  black  race  the  involuntary  laborers. 
Such,  then,  were  the  cunning  hands  and  dripping  brows 
which  more  than  eighty  years  ago  laid  off  for  us  and  ours 
that  great  and  stately  garden,  whose  beds  are  States  spreading 
from  the  cold  border  of  Canadian  barley  far  down  to  bridal 
blossoms  and  the  winter  rose;  whose  roaring  drains  are 
rolling  streams  dwindling  common  rivers  into  rills ;  and  whose 
walls  are  the  mountain  billows  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  stone 
billows  of  the  Alleghanies. 

Literal  Construction  Impossible. — It  must  be  noted  that 
the  Migration  and  Importation  clause  of  the  Constitution  can- 
not be  literally  construed,  because,  under  a  literal  construc- 
tion. Congress  would  have  an  exorbitant  power^  which  none 
claim.  This  would  be  the  power  to  prohibit  the  migration  of 
all  races,  whether  white  or  black,  and  whether  bound  or  free. 
The  construction,  therefore,  must  be,  not  literal,  but  rational. 
What,  then,  is  the  rational  construction  of  the  Migration  and 
Importation  clause  ?  What  is  its  reasonable  meaning  ?  What 
races  and  what  labor  relations  did  it  contemplate  ?  Nobody 
denies  that  the  African  race  was  contemplated  ;  but  whether 
other  races  not  Caucasian  were  or  were  not,  need  not  now  be 
developed. 

Presumption  from  the  Nature  op  the  Case. — The  pre- 
sumption from  the  nature  of  the  case  is,  that  the  States  dele- 
gated to  Congress  the  least  possible  power  over  the  negroes. 
A  large  surrender  of  ordinary  powers  not  of  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter, is  never  presumed,  but  the  State  powers  over  the  African 
race  were  guarded  with  sleepless  vigilance  and  extraordinary 
jealousy.  The  interference  of  outside  powers  was  with  sus- 
picious promptitude  vehemently  repelled.  In  fact,  no  rela- 
tions were  more  delicately  guarded  and  more  grudgingly  sur- 
rendered than  those  of  the  States  over  the  subject  race.  The 
least  possible  Congre^ssional  jurisdiction  over  negroes  is  there- 
fore to  be  presumed  from  the  nature  of  the  case.     The  natural 
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Eresumption?  are  all  in  favor  of  the  smallesti  and  opposed  totlie 
irger  surrender.  If,  then,  the  qnestion  is,  whether  Confess 
has  a  peculiar  and  dangerous  jurisdiction  over  both  negro 
property  and  free  negroes,  the  natural  presumption  is,  that 
the  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  negro  property,  and  that  the 
States  reserved  their  powers  over  free  negroes.  Strict  con- 
struction is  also  a  democratic  doctrine.  If  there  is  just  doubt 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  democratic  to  restrict 
the  grant  of  powers  and  not  to  enlarge  them ;  for  powers  are 
liberties,  and  the  loss  of  one  is  a  wound  by  which,  however 
slight,  all  will  sooner  or  lat^r  bleed  to  death,  and  know  no 
resurrection.  The  natural  presumption  and  the  strict  con- 
struction, therefore,  are,  that  Congress  has  jurisdictioa  over 
negro  proi)erty  only,  and  not  over  free  negroes.  The  powers 
of  the  hftates  are  the  jewels  of  their  crowns,  and  the  sovereign 
hand  of  the  States  plucked  out  the  jewels,  and  gave  them 
away,  not  loosely  and  lavishly  like  pebbles,  but  slowly  and 
stingily,  like  pearls  and  emeralds  of  the  finest  water  and  the 
heaviest  weight. 

Rur.cs  OF  Construction — The  Mischief  to  be  Remedied.-^ 
Construction  must  be  according  to  the  mischief  to  be  reme- 
died. What  then  was  the  mischief  which  the  States,  delega- 
ting to  Congress  certain  powers  concerning  the  African  race, 
designed  to  remedy.  About  that,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
for  the  facts  are  historic.  The  mischief  contemplated  by  the 
Migration  and  Importation  clause,  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
African  Slave  Trade.  This  trade  was  deemed  a  moral  and 
political  evil ;  inhumanity  and  injustice  were  deemed  its  im- 
morality ;  and  a  dangerous  excess  of  servile  and  mal-content 
population  its  impolicy.  Insecurity  and  immorality  were 
therefore  the  mischief  to  be  remedied.  Thus,  George  Mason, 
one  of  the  Virginia  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
objects  tliat  by  the  Constitution,  *'  the  general  legislature  is 
restrained  from  prohibiting  the  further  importation  of  slaves 
for  twenty  odd  years,  though  such  imix)rtation  render  the  Uni- 
ted States  weaker,  more  vulnerable,  and  less  capable  of  de- 
fence."—(1  EllioWs  DelK,  496.)  The  trade  is  called  "an 
odious  and  abhorrent  practice."  It  made  **  merchandise  of  the 
bodies  of  men."  This  was  its  esteem  in  Massachusetts. — (2 
EU.  Deh.,  107.)  In  New-Hampshire,  the  slave  trade  was 
deemed  "  an  abominable  traffic,"  "  manstealing,"  '*  cruel  and 
inhuman  merchandise." — {lb,,  204.)  In  New- York,  Hamil- 
ton, the  people's  magnificent  mouthpiece,  held  that  it  was 
"  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  »Southern  States  to  have  a 
great  part  of  their  population,  as  well  as  property,  in  blacks," 
So,  too,  Tredwell,  in  the  New- York  Convention,  opposes  with 
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vehemence  the  oonstitntional  clause  which  *^  restricts  the  Gen- 
eral Government  from  putting  a  stop  for  a  number  of  years  to 
a  commerce  which  is  a  stain  to  the  commerce  of  any  civilized 
nation,  and  has  already  blackened  half  the  plains  of  America 
with  a  race  of  wretches  made  so  by  our  cruel  policy  and  ava- 
rice, and  which  appears  to  me  to  be  already  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  humanity,  morality,  religion,  and  good  policy  " — 
{lb.,  402.)  So,  in  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry  thunders  that  "  sla- 
very is  detested,"  and  George  Mason  re-asserts  that  the  "  first 
clause  allows  the  importation  of  slaves  for  twenty  years.  Un- 
der  the  royal  government,  this  evil  was  looked  on  as  a  great 
oppression,  and  many  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  it ;  but 
the  interests  of  the  African  merchants  prevented  its  prohibi- 
tion. No  sooner  did  the  revolution  take  place  than  it  was 
thought  of.  It  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  our  separation 
from  Great  Britain.  Its  exclusion  has  been  a  principal  object 
of  this  State,  and  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  aug- 
mentation of  slaves  weakens  the  State,  and  such  a  trade  is 
diabolical  in  itself,  and  disgraceful  to  mankind  :  yet,  by  this 
Constitution,  it  is  continued  for  twenty  years." — (2  lb.,  452.) 
In  the  North  Carolina  Convention,  the  learned  and  upright 
Iredell  states,  that  "  it  is  probable  that  all  the  members"  (of 
the  Constitutional  Convention)  "  reprobated  this  inhuman  traf- 
fic ;  but  those  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  would  not  con- 
sent to  an  immediate  prohibition  of  it — one  reason  of  which 
was,  that  during  the  last  war  they  lost  a  vast  number  of 
negroes,  which  loss  they  wish  to  supply." — (4  Id.,  178.)  In 
the  South  Carolina  Convention,  "  Judge  Pendleton  observed 
that  only  three  States,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  North 
Carolina,  allowed  the  importation  of  negroes ;  Virginia  had 
a  clause  in  her  Constitution  for  this  purpose,  and  Mary- 
land even  before  the  war  prohibited  them."  So,  too,  the 
Federalist  asserts  that  '^  it  ought  to  be  considered  a  great 
point  gained  in  favor  of  humanity,  that  a  period  of  twenty 
years  may  terminate  forever  within  these  States  a  traffic 
which  has  so  long  and  so  loudly  upbraided  the  barbarism  of 
modern  policy  ."--^52  Fed.,  228.)  "  The  Continental  Congress, 
which  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  gave  the  first  gene- 
ral and  authoritative  condemnation  of  the  slave  trade  by  the 
resolution  not  to  import,  or  purchase  any  slave  imported,  after 
the  first  day  of  December,  in  that  year,  and  wholly  to  discon- 
tinue the  trade." — (1  Journals  of  Con.,  p.  82 ;  and  KenV$ 
Com.,  173.)  "  The  Convention  of  the  delegates  of  the  people 
of  Virginia,  and  the  Provincial  Congress  of  North  Carolina,  had 
anticipated  this  measure ;  for,  in  August  preceding,  they  re« 
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solved  to  disoontinue  the  importation  of  slaves." — (1  PiikMs 
Hist.  App.,  Note  16  ;  1  KevU's  Com.,  173-)  "  It  is  well  known 
that  it  constituted  a  grievance  of  which  some  of  the  ooloniae 
complained  before  the  Revolution,  that  the  introduction  of 
slaves  was  encouraged  by  the  Crown,  and  that  prohibitoiy 
laws  were  negatived." — (3  Story,  Com.  Con.,  \  1,328.)  So 
also,  in  the  original  draft  of  the  I>eclaration  of  Independonce, 
the  slave  trade,  is  denounced  '^  as  a  piratical  warfare,  the  op- 
probrium of  infidel  powers,  and  the  warfare  of  the  Christian 
king  of  Great  Britain,  determined  to  keep  open  a  market  wheono 
men  should  be  bought  and  sold  ;"  and  it  is  added,  that "  he  has 
prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every  legislative  at- 
tempt to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  execrable  commerce." — {Ib.j 
Jefftrson^s  Corresp.,  146.)  These  denunciations  were  straok 
out  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  ^'  in  complianoe  to 
South  Carolina  and  Greorgia,  who  had  never  attempted  to  ro- 
strain  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  stiU 
wished  to  continue  it." — ( Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson.)  It, 
therefore.  \s  indisputable,  that  the  mischief  which  the  Conatita- 
tion  intended  to  remedy,  was  the  African  slave-trade. 

Free  Neoroes,  not  deemed  an  Evil,  but  a  Good.*— 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  admisaicHi  of 
free  negroes  was  not  deemed  a  mischief  to  be  legislated  against. 
Their  admission  could  not  be  deemed  a  mischief,  because,  bb 
the  illustrious  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  expressly  de- 
clares, **  no  one  of  that  race  had  ever  migrated  to  the  United 
States  voluntarily  ;  ail  of  them  had  been  brought  here  as  arti- 
cles of  merchandise."  The  movement  to  procure  their  volun- 
tary arrival  here  so  as  to  increa!!»e  our  labor,  had  never  been 
developed,  and  even  now  its  practicability  is  doubted  by  those 
who  have  not  investigated  the  facts.  The  policy  and  the  prac- 
tice of  a  majority  of  the  thirteen  original  States  were  to  increase 
the  number  of  free  negroes.  Massachusett^«,  New-Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New- York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania,  by  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  did  this.  In  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  the  penalty  denounced  against  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves  was  that  they  should  become  free  negroes.  So 
far  were,  free  negroes  from  being  esteemed  a  mischief  to  he 
guarded  against  by  a  surrender  of  State  powers  to  Congress, 
fiiat,  in  at  least  two  of  the  States,  one  of  which  was  Massachu- 
setts* and  the  other  North  Carolina,  free  negroes  seem,  by  a  kind 
of  tacit  permission  or  waiver  of  objection,  to  have  actually  ex- 
eroifcied  the  rights  of  white  citizens.  How  inconsiderable  was 
that  class  of  the  population  appears  from  the  census  of  the  year 
1790.     The  census  shows  that  the  free  negroes  were  only  one- 
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and-a-lialf  per  oent.  of  the  population  of  the  Union.  And  as 
moat  of  these  naturally  collected  in  the  towns  and  cities  where 
their  disproportion  to  the  whites  was  greatest,  any  mischief 
from  the  free  negroes  was  inconsiderable.  The  fact  is,,  that  the 
spirit  of  freedom  was  so  rampant,  and  the  increase  of  free  ne- 
groes was  deemed  so  desirable,  that  the  sister  States  forgot  true 
comity,  and  insisted  that  either  slaves  or  statulibers  escaping 
into  their  borders  should  be  free.  In  remedy  of  this  inconve- 
nience, it  was,  against  the  known  policy  of  such  States,  solemn- 
ly conceded  that  fugitives  from  servile  labor  should,  whether 
held  to  service  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life,  ''  be  delivered 
up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  due."  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  so  general  and  vehement  was  the 
spirit  of  freedom — this  desire  to  decrease  the  number  of  slaves 
and  increase  the  number  of  free  negroes-— that  it  was,  in  order 
to  fortify  and  preserve  the  State  rights  reserved  by  the  Migra- 
tion and  Importation  clause,  conceded,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  that  no  amendment, 
prior  to  the  year  1808,  should  in  any  manner  affect  the  clause 
reserving  for  a  few  years  the  right  to  import  slaves.  In  Vir- 
ginia, the  policy  of  encouraging  the  increase  of  free  negroes 
was  announced  from  the  bench  of  its  Supreme  Court.  Under 
the  act  of  1782,  permitting  emancipation,  Judge  Roane  ex- 
pressly declares : 

'*  As  it  is  the  policy  of  the  country  to  encourage  and  permit  emancipation, 
I  rejoice  to  be  an  humble  organ  of  the  law  in  decreeing^  liberty  to  the  numer- 
ous appellees  now  before  the  Court.'' — {FleaaaxU  vs.  PleoManU,  2  Call. 
343.) 

It  is  therefore  true  that,  at  the  formation  of  tbe  Constitution, 
the  migration  of  the  free  negroes  was  not  deemed  nor  antici- 
pated to  be  a  mischief,  but  that  the  importation  of  slaves  was 
deemed  and  anticipatenl  to  be  a  mischief.  But  as  it  is  a  fun- 
damental principle  that  construction  must  be  restricted  by  the 
mischief  to  be  remedied,  the  Constitution  must  be  construed 
to  give  Congress  power  to  prohibit  the  migration  and  importa- 
tion of  negro  property  only,  and  not  the  migration  of  free  persons. 

"  Thk  Word  Slave." — But  if  the  Migration  and  Importa- 
tion clause  of  the  Constitution  means  involuntary  laborers  for 
life,  or  a  t^rm  of  years,  it  may  well  be  asked  why  the  Consti- 
tution did  not  say  so.  Nothing  can  be  more  to  the  point  than 
that  question  ;  for  if  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Constitution 
should  express  itself  by  a  circumlocution  or  a  roundabout  and 
delicate  phrase,  then  the  construction  ought  to  be  literal ;  be- 
cause, in  all  cases  the  text  should  prove  the  true  intent  unless 
there  are  good  reasons  to  the  contrary.     But  there  were  good 
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leasons  for  omitting  in  tiie  Oonstitutaon  tiMi  %oid8  ol  ikmAaa^ 
tary  servitade,  and  for  expresBing,  by  a  delioate  oiieandooatMa^ 
wliat  was  intended.  One  reason,  was  striotiy  moral.  *<  The 
Northern  delegates,  owing  to  tlmr  peonliar  sdmplea  on  die  sab* 
jeot  of  slavery,  did  not  ohoose  the  word  slave  to  be  mentiona&r'' 
(4  EIL  Deb.,  175.)  Nor  was  this  tlie  only  feasonu  That* 
splendid  Fennsylvanian,  Wilson,  the  most  Sontliemof  Nortb»^ 
emers,  a  wise  patriot,  whose  brain  filled  all  his  head,  and 
whose  heart  filled  all  his  bosom,  was  a  menkber  of  the  Oonati- 
totional  Convention.  No  authority  oan  be  higher  than  he  isy 
and  what  he  says  of  the  Migration  and  Importatiaa  olaniae  fe 
full  proof  that  it  was  intends  to  apply  to  negro  property  only, 
and  not  to  free  persons.  Wilson  says:  *^  Muoh  &mt  haabean 
found  with  the  mode  of  expression  used  in  the  fint  fdanoa  «tf 
the.  9th  section  of  the  first  artiole.  I  believe  I  can  aasiga  ifae 
reason  why  that  mode  of  expression  was  used,  and  why  ihib 
term  slave  was  not  admitted  in  this  Constitution.'*^  He  tlum 
shows  that  in  '.the  Continental  Congress  the  quota  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt  and  general  expenses  was  to  be  in  proportion  to^  the 
value  of  land  and  other  enumerated  pn^rty.  This  tnodo'irf 
taxation  could  not  be  carried  into  exeoution.  The  Oongroas 
recommended  that  the  quota  should  be  aooording  to  titeimm* 
her  of  free  people,  including  those  bound  to  servitude,  and  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed.  These  were  expresnons  used  in 
the  year  1783,  and  it  was  natural  for  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention ''  to  use  the  expressions  which  they  found  had  been 
received  as  unexceptionable  before." — (2  EIL  Deb,,  452,  and  2 
Story,  Com,  Con.,  ♦641.)  Story  says,  that  "  it  was  agreed 
that  slaves  should  be  represented  under  the  milder  appellation 
of  '  other  persons,'  not  as  free  persons,  but  only  in  the  propor* 
tion  of  three  fifths.  The  clause  was  in  substance  borrowed 
from  that  paissed  by  the  Continental  Congress  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1783."— (3  Story,  Com.  Con.,  k  641.)  In  Massaohu- 
setts,  also,  the  enlightened  Chief  Justice  Parker  also  declares, 
that  ''  we  are  to  consider  then  what  was  the  intention  of  the 
Constitution.  The  words  of  it  were  used  out  of  delicacy  so 
as  not  to  offend  some  in  the  Convention  whose  feelings  were 
abhorrent  to  slavery." — (Commonwealth  vs.  Oriffiih,  2  Pick. 
Mass.  Rep.,  11.)  Such,  then,  are  the  authoritative  nasons 
why  the  Constitution  terms  Africans  who  were  property,  "  saoh 
persons  as  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit," 
*'  other  persons,"  and  ^'  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  under 
the  laws  of  a  Stat.e."  Nobody  denies  that  these  "  other  per- 
sons "  and  '^  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  under  the  laws  of 
a  State,"  were  involuntary  laborers  or  n^ro  property,  and 
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either  slaves  or  statulibers.  This  is  conceded.  But  the  Con- 
stitution must  of  course  be  construed  by  itself,  and  if  so  con- 
strued, <'  such  persons  as  the  States  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit,"  are  as  much  negro  property  as  those  ^^  other 
persons  "  mentioned  in  the  clause  apportioning  representatives 
and  direct  taxes,  or  as  those  "  persons  held  to  service,"  men- 
tioned in  the  fugitive  slave  clause.  Thus,  under  the  true  con- 
struction, the  Constitution,  in  but  three  clauses,  refers  to  the 
African  race,  and  in  each  clause  they  are  referred  to  in  the 
same  way,  or  as  property  only.  Thus,  too,  we  see  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  imports  on  its  very  face,  a 
slur  upon  the  labor  system  of  one  half  of  the  Union.  Can 
we  wonder  then  that 'this  system  has  been  opposed  ?  Let  us 
rather  wonder  that  its  essential  excellences  have  hitherto  de- 
feated opposition,  and  that  we  are  not  now  in  the  midst  of 
States  provincialized,  society  disorganized,  and  people  amalga-  ■ 
mated,  degenerated,  and  ignominious,  the  damnable  tendency 
of  sectional  aggression  and  federal  usurpation. 

Regulation  op  Commerce — Tbaffic  ik  PERSorrs.— But  the 
Migration  and  Importation  clause  is  relative.  It  clearly  refers 
to  an  antecedent  power  already  granted.  The  clause  declares 
that  the  peculiar  migration  and  importation  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited "  prior  to  the  year  18G8."  This,  of  course,  implies 
that  Congress  has  the  power  for  such  prohibition  after  that 
year.  The  clause  thus  is  evidently  a  restraint  on  the  exercise 
of  a  Congressional  power  already  and  expressly  delegated. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  The  authori- 
ties on  this  point  all  harmonize.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  speaking 
of  the  importation  of  slaves,  declares,  and  Story  endorses  the 
declaration,  that  "  the  power  of  the  States  over  this  subject 
previous  to  the  year  1808,  constitutes  an  exception  to  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce." — (Oibbons  vs. 
Ogden,  9  Wheat,  Rep,)  So,  too,  Campbell,  in  his  charge  to 
the  grand  jury  at  New-Orleans  (May  31, 1858),  instructs  them 
in  regard  to  the  Slave  Trade  Acts,  that  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  applicable  to  the  subject  is  the  clause  for  the  regu- 
lation of  commerce  and  the  Migration  and  Importation  clause. 
The  learned  Judge  also  says  : 

"  The  power  to  limit  foreign  commerce  is  general,  and  in  respect  to  the 
traffic  in  pereons,  that  jT^neral  power  as  to  the  States  then  existing  could 
not  be  fully  exerted  until  1808.'' 

No  point,  therefore,  seems  more  fully  established  than  that 
the  Migration  and  Importation  clause  was  nothing  more  than 
an  exception  out  of  the  previously-granted  power  to  regulate 
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comtneroe.  But  if  this  be  trne,  then  the  migration  and  im- 
portation of  such  persons  as  the  States  shall  think  proper  to 
admit,  is  not  any  kind  of  migration  and  importation,  but  only 
that  kind  whicli  is  commeroial.  Such  persons  as  the  States 
shall  think  proper  to  admit  are,  therefore,  such  only  as  are 
the  objects  of  commerce,  or,  in  other  words,  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, chattels,  or  property.  The  migration  and  importa- 
tion must  thus  be  that  of  negro  property  only ;  for,  otherwise, 
it  is  not  commerce,  and  Congress  has  no  jurisdiction  over  it. 
But  it  is  said  that  intercourse  is  a  branch  of  commerce.  This 
may  bo  true.  But  every  one  knows  that  under  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce,  Congress  has  no  jurisdiction  to  prohibit 
the  migration  of  free  persons  ;  for  if  it- has  such  jurisdiction, 
then  Congress  may,  like  China,  exclude  from  the  country  all 
men  of  all  nations,  and  more  than  this,  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States,  would  permit  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  intercourse  or  migration  between  the  States. 
No  such  wild  and  inordinate  power,  however,  is  yet  claimed 
for  the  Federal  Government,  because  it  has  heretofo^  been 
understood  and  admitted  that  Congress  has  power  to  prohibit 
the  importation  and  migration  of  only  negro  property,  and  not 
of  free  ])ersons  in  any  free  relation.  If,  however,  the  States 
and  citizens  submissively  tolerate  the  lawless  attempts  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  acquire  jurisdiction  over  free  negroes 
and  thoir  migrations,  the  next  stretches  of  power  will  be  to 
acquire  jurisdiction  over  free  whites  and  their  migrations.  Yet 
even  if  \V3  concede  the  dangerous  absurdity  that  Congress  has, 
by  the  Slave  Trade  Act^,  prohibited  the  importation  of  Afri- 
cans, still  their  m illation  is  not  prohibited,  and  the  intent  of 
the  State  law  for  procuring  a  supply  of  free  African  labor  is 
not  im})ortation,  but  immigration. 

Mi(i RATION  AND  IMPORTATION. — But  wliat  is  thc  Icgal  mean- 
ing of  iriii^ratiou  and  importation  ?  Of  course,  arrival  is  of 
the  ess(Micc  of  botli  words.  What  kind  of  an  arrival,  then,  is 
migration,  and  what  kind,  importation  ?  Generally,  migra- 
tion would  seem  to  imply  any  kind  of  arrival  of  any  kind  of 
persons,  but  placed  in  opposition  to  importation,  signifies  that 
kind  of  arrival  wliicih  is  not  importation.  But  the  meaning  of 
the  words  in  the  Constitution  has  already  been  well  settled, 
and  by  th(5  hii^licst  authority. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  expressly  says,  that  "  migration 
applies  as  appropriately  to  voluntary  as  importation  docs  to 
involuntary  arrivals.-' — {Gibbons  vs.  Ogden^  9  Wheat.  Rep.) 
Importaticni,  of  course,  is  a  word  of  property.  Free  j)orsons, 
therefore,  are  not  imported,  and  the  use  of  the  word  implies 
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that  those  imported  are  cUattels.  The  legal  definition  of  im- 
portation is,  ''  the  act  of  bringing  goods  and  merchandise  into 
the  United  States  from  a  foreign  country." — {Bauv.  Law  Did.) 
Sale  is  also  natural  to  importation.  Story,  indeed,  says  that 
"  sale  is  the  object  of  importation.'' — ( Ston^j  Com.  Con.j  h  1068.) 
Importation  is,  therefore,  the  act  of  bringing  in  *'  with  the  in- 
tent to  sell,  or  dispose  of,"  as  goods  or  merchandise.  There- 
fore, the  Slave  Trade  Acts  which  prohibit  the  importation  of 
any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color,  with  intent  to  hold^ 
sell,  or  dispose  of  such  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color,  as  a 
slave,  or  to  be  held  to  service,  mean  to  prohibit  the  bringing 
in  of  such  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color^  with  intent  to 
hold,  sell,  or  dispose  of  such  as  property. 

Thus,  although  the  Slave  Trade  Acts  be  ransacked,  the  idea 
of  the  prohibition  of  free  negroes'  introduction  can  nowhere 
be  found.  But  while  importation  is  predicable  of  property 
only,  the  more  general  word  migration,  is  predicable  of  either 
negro  property  or  free  negroes.  Its  use,  however,  can  in  no 
case  determine  whether  free  negroes  or  negro  property  is  in- 
tended, provided  the  arrival  of  either  is  voluntary.  Slaves 
are  **  capable  of  volition,"  and  of  course  may  migrate.  Of 
these  migrations  or  voluntary  arrivals,  there  are  several  classes. 
They  are  chiefly  cases  of  (1)  Voluntary  Return,  (2)  Volun- 
tary Accompaniment,  (3)  Distress,  and  (4)  Escape.  The  Con- 
stitution evidently  contemplated  the  case  of  slaves  escaping 
from  adjacent  countries,  such  as  Florida,  Louisiana,  or  the 
West  Indies,  and  it  perhaps  was  well  to  delegate  the  power  to 
prohibit  the  migration  of  such  slaves,  and  incidentally  by  treaty 
to  return  fugitives. 

Diplomacy — Migration  op  Fugitive  Slaves. — There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  to  give  Congress  power  to  prohibit  the  migration 
of  fugitive  slaves  as  well  as  the  importation  of  slaves  in  the 
power  of  their  masters.  The  fact  actually  was,  that  the 
escape  of  runaway  negroes  into  the  Spanish  possessions  on  our 
border,  had  grown  to  be  a  serious  evil,  and  a  little  before  the 
Constitution  went  into  operation,  the  old  Congress  took  decided 
action  for  the  regulation  of  such  migration,  and  for  the  return 
of  the  slaves  escaping  from  Spanish  possessions. 

Upon  a  report  from  Mr.  Jay,  submitting  the  facts  of  the 
complaint,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1788,  Congress  thus — 

"  Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
be  directed  to  transmit  conies  of  the  ps^rs  referred  to  in  his  report,  to  the 
Charge  d^Afiiiires  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid,  and  to  instruct  him  to 
represent  to  his  Catholic  Majesty,  the  inoooveiiieiices  wbieh  the  States 
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bordering  on  hia  dominions  experience  from  the  a»yliim  affbnled  to  fagitiTO 
negroes  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  said  States ;  and  Congress  b»Te 
full  confidence  that  orders  will  be  given  to  his  Governors  to  permit  aod 
facilitate  their  being  apprehended  and  delivered  to  persons  authorized  to 
receive  them,  assuring  his  Majesty  that  the  said  States  will  obeenre  the 
like  conduct  respecting  all  such  negroes  belonging  to  his  subjects  as  maj 
be  found  therein." 

It  thus  appears  that  them  was  an  escape,  or  migration  of 
fagitive  slaves  from  Spanish  Colonies  into  our  States,  and 
from  our  States  into  the  Colonies,  and  that  the  United  States, 
just  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  had  taken 
measures  to  prohibit  this  migration,  which,  it  may  be  remarked, 
was  both  an  emigration  and  immigration.  The  mischief  had 
become  a  subject  of  both  diplomacy  and  legislation.  It  was 
clearly  the  intention  to  confer  on  the  new  Constitutional  Con- 
gress express  power  to  prohibit  such  migration  of  slaTes^ 
But,  as  runaways  are  not  imported,  but  voluntarily  arrivei 
power  over  importation  only  would  be  insufficient  to  remedy 
the  mischief,  and  therefore  an  express  power  to  prohibit  migra^ 
tion  was  added.  It  might  even  seem  that  some  of  the  South- 
em  States  desired  to  recover  their  fugitives  and  also  retain 
those  of  the  Spanish ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  permit  immigra- 
tion and  prohibit  emigration. 

In  this  connection,  Trescot,  the  learned  and  philosophic  his- 
torian of  our  diplomacy,  remarks : 

"  It  is  but  justicCj  however,  to  Spain,  to  state  that  the  Governor  of  East 
Florida  had  permitted  the  fugitives  to  he  apprehended  and  put  in  keeping 
of  persons  named  by  their  masters,  hut  declined  to  deliver  them  up  on  the 
ground  that  Georgia,  while  under  the  British  Government,  had  refused  to 
observe  a  reciprocal  conduct  as  to  their  capture  and  delivery.  This  sub- 
ject, along  with  others,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  new  government." — 
{Trescotj  Am,  Diplom.  Ilist.j  50.) 

Imposts  and  Imports. — A  tax  on  imports  is  an  impost,  or 
"duty  on  imported  goods  and  merchandise."  The  Migration 
and  Importation  clause  allowed  Congress  to  impo??e  such  a  tax 
on  the  merchandise  contemplated  by  the  clause.  "  A  tax  may 
be  imposed  on  such  importation  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for 
each  person."  This  was  a  tax  paid  not  "  by  each  person  " 
but  '*  for  each  person."  Each  person  was  thus  an  import,  an 
article  of  merchandise,  a  subject  of  commerce,  a  chattel ;  he 
had  no  will ;  he  was  subject  to  another  ;  he  was  a  mere  tax- 
able on  which  an  owner  paid  an  impost ;  his  arrival  was  in- 
voluntary ;  he  was  an  involuntary  laborer ;  he  was  property. 
Hence,  to  construe  that  free  persons  could  be  such  imports  as 
Congress  has  power  to  prohibit,  would  be  to  construe  a  detest- 
able and  pernicious  absurdity. 
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Proper  and  Improper  Admittances. — The  wording  of  the 
Migration  and  Importation  clause  is  peculiar.  It  refers  not  to 
persons  generally,  but  to  such  '^  as  the  States  shall  think  prop- 
er to  admit."  The  clause  thus  contemplates  two  classes  of 
persons  admitted  :  one  class  were  proper  persons,  and  the  other 
improper.  But  who  were  the  class  about  whose  admission 
there  was  a  question  of  propriety  ?  They  were  not  whites ; 
that  is  conceded.  Neither  was  there  any  thought  about  the 
propriety  of  admitting  free  negroes ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
there  were  none  to  be  admitted ;  but  if  there  had  been,  the 
highest  judicial  authority  carefully  and  critically  declares  that 
they  were  neither  spoken  of  nor  thought  of.  It  is  the  solemn 
and  official  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
that— 

"  The  men  who  framed  this  declaration  [of  indepeDdence]  were  great 
men,  high  in  literary  attainments,  high  in  their  sense  of  honor,  and  incapa- 
ble of  asserting  principles  inconsistent  with  those  on  which  they  were  act- 
ing. They  perfectly  understood  the  meaning  of  the  language  they  used, 
and  how  it  would  be  understood  by  others ;  and  they  knew  that  it  would 
not,  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  be  supposed  to  embrace  the  negro 
race,  which,  by  common  consent,  had  been  excluded  from  the  family  of  na- 
tions, and  doomed  to  slavery.  They  spoke  according  to  the  then  estab- 
lished doctrines  and  principles,  and  no  one  misunderstood  them.  The  un- 
happy black  race  were  separated  from  the  white,  by  indelible  marks  and 
laws,  long  before  established,  and  were  never  thought  of^  or  spoken  of,  except 
as  property  J  and  when  the  claims  of  the  owner  and  the  profit  of  the  trader 
were  supposed  to  need  protection.  This  state  of  public  opinion  had  under- 
gone no  change,  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  as  is  equally  evident 
from  its  provisions  and  language." — (19  Howard^s  /?«/>.,  410.)  *'Allof 
them  had  been  brought  here  as  articles  of  merchandise.  The  number  that 
had  been  emancipated  at  that  time,  were  few,  in  comparison  with  those 
held  in  slavery,  and  they  were  identified  in  the  public  mind  with  the  race 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  slave  population, 
rather  than  the  free.  It  is  obvious  that  they  were  not  even  in  the  minds 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  when  they  were  conferring  special 
rights  and  privileges  upon  the  citizens  of  a  State,  in  every  other  part  of 
theUnion.'M/i.,  411.) 

It  is,  indeed,  so  notorious  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  intend  to  prohibit  the  immigration  of  free  Africans, 
that  Chief  Justice  Taney  well  says,  "  No  one  of  that  race  had 
ever  migrated  to  the  United  States  voluntarily.*'  But  the 
Constitution  is  a  practical  instrument,  and  its  framers  never 
designed  to  prohibit  what  in  their  esteem  was  an  impractica- 
bility, never  expected,  and  therefore  never  prohibited. 

Voluntary  Immigration — The  Stamp  of  Ignominy. — The 
very  limitation  of  the  migration  and  importation  power  proves 
that  it  concerned  negro  property,  and  not  free  negroes.  Con- 
gress, by  the  olaose,  is  restrained  finom  exercising  the  power 
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"  prior  to  the  year  1808.**  "  Let  it  be  remembered,'*  says 
Story,  ''  that  at  this  period  this  horrible  traffic  was  carried  on 
with  the  encouragement  and  support  of  every  civilized  nation  of 
Europe  ;  and  by  none  with  more  eagerness  and  enterprise  than 
by  the  parent  country.  America  stood  forth  alone,  nncheered  and 
unaided,  in  stamping  ignominy  on  this  traffic  on  the  very  fiace 
of  her  Constitution  of  government,  although  there  were  strong 
temptations  of  interest  to  draw  her  aside  from  the  perfbrmanoe 
of  this  great  moral  duty.  Yet  attempts  were  made  to  pervert 
this  clause  into  an  objection  against  the  Constitution,  repre- 
senting it  on  one  side,  as  a  criminal  toleroHon  of  an  llfioit 
practice,  and  on  the  other,  as  calculated  to  prevent  voluntary 
and  beneficial  immigration  to  America.  Nothing,  perhapsi 
can  better  exemplify  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Constitution  was  conducted,  than  this  fact.  It 
was  notorious  that  the  postponement  of  immediate  abolition 
was  indispensable  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
It  was  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  the  prejudices  and  interests  of 
a  portion  of  the  Southern  States." — (3  Story^  Com,  Can., 
H  1328,  1329.)  The  very  postponement  of  the  power  to  pro- 
hibit  the  migration  and  importation  proves  that  it  was  not  the 
migration  of  free  negroes,  because  there  was  no  possible  mo- 
tive to  postpone  the  power  to  prohibit  their  admission.  If 
migration  was  a  word  of  freedom,  and  importation  a  word  of 
slavery,  then  the  power  to  prohibit  the  migration  of  free  ne- 
groes, if  deemed  a  mischief,  would  not  have  been  postponed 
to  the  year  180S,  because  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for 
the  postiwnemcnt.  If,  however,  the  clause  contemplated  the 
migration  of  negro  property  only,  the  reading  ought  to  be  pre- 
cisely what  it  is,  but  not  otherwise.  The  power  to  prohibit 
the  migration  and  importation  was  limited  until  after  the  year 
1808.  **  It  is  well  known,  as  an  historical  fact,  that  iSouth 
Carolina  and  Georgia  insisted  upon  this  limitation  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  Union."— (3  Start/,  Com,  Con,,  k  1337,  Note.) 
The  limitation,  of  course,  then  referred  to  negroes  as  property, 
and  not  \o  free  persons.  The  postponement  was  a  sacrifice  to 
the  interests  of  certain  Southern  States,  and  the  power  granted 
referred  to  negroes  as  interests  or  property.  Those  States  were 
opposed  to  Congress'  exercising  the  power  granted  by  the 
clause.  But  it  is  not  supposable  that  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  were  opposed  to  Congress'  prohibiting  the  admission 
of  free  negroes.  If  their  arrival  was  a  mischief  to  any,  it 
would  be  peculiarly  such  to  those  States,  and  they  more  than 
any  would  oppose,  instead  of  favor,  their  admission. 

The  Compromise. — Judge  Campbell  judicially  charges  that 
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the  Migration  and  Importation  clause  was  a  oorapromise.    Ha 

says : 

**  The  power  to  limit  foreiga  commerce  is  general,  aad  ia  respect  to  the 
traffic  in  persons,  that  general  power  as  to  the  States  then  existing,  could 
not  be  exerted  until  1808.  This  arrangement  of  the  Constitution  was  the 
result  of  a  compromise  in  the  Convention  that  framed  it." 

The  object  of  this  compromise  was,  of  course,  ^'  the  traffic 
in  persons,"  or  what  was  called  the  African  slave  trade. 
Negroes,  as  property,  were  the  subject-matter ;  free  negroes 
could  not  be,  because  no  interests  coupled  with  them  were  to 
be  compromised.  One  part  of  the  Union  desired  the  slave 
trade  to  be  closed,  and  another  part  desired  that  it  should  be 
open.  They  compromised  and  agreed  that  the  trade  should  be 
open  until  the  year  1808.  If,  then,  as  Judge  Campbell  charges, 
the  Migration  and  Importation  clause  was  a  compromise  on  a 
commercial  subject-matter,  then  free  negroes,  held  to  free  ser- 
vice, were  not  and  could  not  be  contemplated.  Nor  ought  it 
to  be  unheeded  that  the  Migration  and  Importation  clause 
ought  to  be  strictly  construed,  firom  the  very  fact  that  the 
clause  is  a  compromise.  The  plain  reason  why  every  compro« 
mise  ought  to  be  strictly  construed  is,  that  in  compromises 
there  is  an  antagonism  of  interests,  and  the  least  possible  sur- 
render is  the  rational  presumption.  If  the  clause  is  a  com- 
promise, let  it  be  so  honored,  and  be  neither  shrunk  nor 
stretched.  Let  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  be  kept 
sacred,  but  no  others,  for  an  unconstitutional  compromise  is  a 
legislated  curse. 

Natural  Bights  of  Free  Negroes. — Migration  from  one 
country  to  another  is  a  natural  right.  The  hospitality  of  na- 
tions is  as  much  taken  for  granted  as  the  hospitality  of  indi- 
viduals. Even  the  swart  Arab  welcomes  the  stranger  of  any 
race,  and  with  pious  joy  cuts  the  throat  of  his  only  colt,  and 
pours  out  the  last  drop  of  water,  and  sleeps  on  the  sand  out- 
side the  tent,  that  his  guest  may  have  meat,  and  drink,  and 
rest.  But  if  migration  is  a  natural  right,  its  abrogation  must 
be  express ;  there  must  be  no  doubt  about  it ;  it  should  be 
strictly  proven  and  not  easily  taken  for  granted,  because,  in 
case  of  doubt,  construction  must  lean  in  favor  of  natural  lib- 
erty. If,  therefore,  the  prohibitory  power  delegated  to  Con- 
gress can  be  rationally  and  faultlessly  construed  to  intend  ne- 
gro property  only,  it  is  irrational  and  illegal  to  stretch  the 
intendment  so  as  to  divest  of  their  natural  rights  free  persons. 
The  so-called  wrongs  of  the  African  notoriously  were  indi- 
rectly one  of  the  motives  to  the  adoption  of  the  Migration  and 
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Importation  clause.  The  aim  of  the  olanae  was  ^^  the  perform- 
ance of  a  great  moral  duty."  But  it  is  not  supposable,  that 
the  Constitution,  in  aiming  to  right  slave  negroes  would|  in 
the  same  clause,  aim  to  wrong  free  negroes.  But  to  divest 
them  of  the  natural  right  of  migration  would  be  a  great 
wrong.  So  to  construe  the  Constitution,  would  be  to  construe 
a  barbarous,  inhospitable,  unchristian,  and  Chinese  inhuman- 
ity. But,  on  the  contrary,  the  Constitution  is  humanity's 
charter.  The  Constitution  wrongs  no  man,  and,  to  the  unpre- 
judiced, is  almost  mathematical  in  its  deamess,  and  alxnost 
Scriptural  in  its  good  intent 

The  Rational  and  the  Adjudgbd  Construction.— But  if 
the  Migration  and  Importation  clause  cannot  be  literally  con- 
strued, because  a  literal  construction  will  give  Congress  power 
to  prohibit  all  migration,  ^hich  nobody  claims ;  then,  oon- 
struction  must  be  rational,  and  the  rational  construction  is, 
that  ''  such  persons  as  the  States  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit,"  intended  negro  property  only  in  property 
relations,  and  not  free  negroes  in  free  relations.  But  this 
is  not  the  rational  construction  only  ;  it  is  the  adjudged  con- 
struction. 

Campbell's  Charge. — Campbell,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand 
jury  at  New-Orleans,  construes  the  Slave  Trade  Acts  to  oon- 
tem  plate  not  contract,  but  compulsory  labor,  unless  it  Is  a 
contract  to  be  a  slave,  that  is,  a  contract  which  gives  a 
"  right  or  interest  in  the  person."     The  learned  judge  forcibly 


**  The  terms  of  the  Constitution  in  the  section  above  quoted"  {Fugifwt 
Slave  C/au^e?)  *' and  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  Slave  Trade  Acts, 
apply  to  all  those  over  whose  person  there  is  a  power  of  custody  or  con- 
trol, no  matter  how  limited  the  term  may  be  for  the  object  of  the  com- 
pulsory service  or  labor." 

The  learned  judge  also  declares  that  "  the  object"  of  the 
enactments  cited  by  him,  was  "  the  effectual  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade  by  American  citizens."  Indeed,  the  text  or 
the  titles  of  all  the  Slave  Trade  Acts  designate  the  slave  trade 
as  the  object  of  the  Acts,  and  contemplate  no  other  object. 

Dred  Scott  Decision — U.  S.  Supreme  Court.— But  the 
highest  judicial  authority  on  earth  has  settled  the  construction 
of  tho  Migration  and  Importation  clause.  The  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  deliberately , 
directly,  and  irrevocably  adjudicated  the  construction  of  the 
clause.  The  settled  and  firm  assurance  of  the  court  is,  that 
the  clause  intends  negro  property  only.  The  great  case  of 
Dred  Scott  against  Sandford,  thus  decides : 
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**  There  are  two  clauses  in  the  Constitotion  which  point  directly  and 
specifically  to  the  ne^rro  race  as  a  separate  class  of  persons,  and  show 
clearly  that  they  were  not  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  people,  or  citizens 
of  the  government  then  formed. 

^*  One  of  these  clauses  reserves  to  each  of  the  thirteen  States  the  right 
to  import  slaves  until  the  year  1808,  if  it  thinks  proper.  And  the  importa- 
tion which  it  thus  sanctions  was  unquestionably  of  persons  of  the  race  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  as  the  traffic  in  slaves  in  the  United  States  had 
always  been  confined  to  them.  And  by  the  other  provision  the  States 
pledge  themselves  to  each  other,  to  maintain  the  right  of  property  of  the 
master,  by  delivering  up  to  him  any  slave  who  may  have  escaped  from  hia 
service,  and  be  found  within  their  respective  territories.  By  the  first  aboYe 
mentioned  clause,  therefore,  the  right  to  purchase  and  hold  this  property 
is  directly  sanctioned  and  authorized  for  twenty  years  by  the  people  who 
framed  the  Constitution ;  and  by  the  second,  they  pledge  themselves  to 
maintain  and  uphold  the  right  of  the  master  in  the  manner  specified,  aa 
long  as  the  government  they  then  formed  should  endure.  And  these  two 
provisions  show  conclusively  that  neither  the  description  of  persons  therein 
referred  to,  nor  their  descendants,  were  embraced  in  any  of  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution;  for  certainly  these  two  clauses  were  not 
intended  tu  confer  on  them  or  their  posterity  the  blessings  of  liberty,  or 
any  of  the  personal  rights  so  carefully  provided  for  the  citizens.** — (Dred 
Scott  vs.  Sandford,  411.) 

The  only  two  provisions  which  point  to  them  and  include  them,  treat 
them  as  property^  and  make  it  the  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  it ; 
no  other  power  tn  relation  to  this  race  is  to  he  found  in  the  Constitution  / 
and,  as  it  is  a  government  of  special  delegated  powers,  no  authority  beyond 
these  two  provisions  can  be  constitutionally  exercised.  The  government 
of  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  interfere  for  any  other  purpose  but  that 
of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  owner,  leaving  it  altogether  with  the  several 
States  to  deal  with  this  race,  whether  emancipated  or  not,  as  each  State 
may  think  justice,  humanity,  and  the  interests  and  safety  of  society  re- 
quire. The  States  evidently  intended  to  reserve  fhis  power  exclusively  Uh 
t  A«»je/rM."— (75.,  425.) 

Thus  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  solemnly 
decided  that  the  Migration  and  Importation  clause  intends 
negro  property  only,  and  not  free  negroes ;  that  no  other  power 
in  relation  to  this  race  is  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution ;  and 
that  the  ^?tates  reserved  to  themselves  the  power  to  deal  with 
this  race,  whether  free  or  slave,  as  each  State  may  think 
justice,  humanity,  and  interest,  require. 

Stoiiy's  Opinion. — Long,  however,  before  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  Story,  the  jurist  of  Uie  North,  the  illustrious  and  well- 
meaning  commentator,  who  in  his  efforts  to  produce  a  ''strong 
government,"  has,  by  comment  and  decision,  eclipsed  Hamil- 
ton— the  stretching  Story,  Hamilton's  hope,  declared  the  true 
intent  of  the  Migration  and  Importation  clause.  The  com- 
mentator declares  that  "the  migration  and  importation  of 
slaves  teas  the  sole  object  of  the  clause?^ — (3  Story  ^  Com,  Con^ 
♦  1327.) 

The  Liberticidb  and  the  Lost  LiBERTV.^-Jn  its  oonstruo- 
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tion  of  the  Slave  Trade  Acts,  the  admiDirtnttioii  lias,  thete* 
fore,  set  itself  in  antagonimi  to  tiie  Dred  Boott  decision,  and 
nnllified  a  point  on  the  oorreotness  of  whioh,  the  oorreotness  of 
the  decision  is  based.  The  administration  has  sapped  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Magna  Gharta  of  ths  Soatlu  It 
has  attempted,  by  a  loose,  detestable,  and  pemioioiiB  ooii* 
stmotion,  to  stretch  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  so 
as  to  secure  a  dangerous  and  alarming  jurisdiotion  over  the 
peculiar  population  of  the  South. 

It  has  by  a  subtle  oonstmotion  usnrped  power  to  treat  the 
negroes  as  free,  when  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
Congress  has  power  to  treat  them  as  property  alone.  The  ad* 
ministration  has  robbed  from  the  Southern  States  a  right. 
The  Southern  States  now  hare  one  liberty  less  than  the  Con- 
stitution guarantees  them,  and  the  Supreme  Conrt  decrees 
iSiem.  Thus,  Buchanan  is  a  libertioide,  and  Cobb  is  his 
butcher. 

The  Act  of  1803. — ^In  support  of  his  dangerous  fetnd  de- 
testable construction,  the  talented  and  ingenious  Seoretarj  of 
the  Treasury  has  cited  the  Act  of  1803.  The  first  section  of 
that  Act  is  as  follows : 

"  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  April  next,  no  master  or  oa|4ain  of 
any  ship  or  vedsel,  or  any  other  person,  shall  import^  or  bring,  or  cause  to 
be  imported  or  brought,  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  person  of  colory  act 
being  a  native  citizen,  or  registered  seaman  of  the  United  States,  or  sea- 
men natives  of  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  into  any  port  or 
Slace  of  the  United  States,  which  port  or  place  shall  be  situated  in  any 
itate,  which  by  law  has  prohibited,  or  shall  prohibit,  the  admission  or  ina« 
portation  of  such  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  person  of  color ;  and  if  any  cap- 
tain or  master  aforesaid,  or  any  other  person,  shall  import,  or  bring,  or 
cause  to  be  imported  or  brought,  into  any  of  the  ports  or  places  aforesaid, 
any  of  the  persons  whose  admission  or  importation  is  prohibited  as  afore- 
said, he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  and 
every  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  person  of  color,  aforesaid,  to  be  sued  for 
and  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  in  any  court  of  the  United  States — one 
half  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  United  States,  the  other  half  to  the  person  or 
persons  prosecuting  for  the  penalty  ;  and  in  any  action  instituted  for  the 
•recovery  of  the  penalty  aforesaid,  the  person  or  persons  sued  may  be  held 
to  special  bail :  Provided  always.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
i«trued  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  Indians." 

*'  It  will  be  seen  that  Congress,  by  this  Act,  undertook  to  co-operate 
with  those  States  which,  by  State  legislation,  had  interposed  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  negroes  into  this  country.  At  that  time  the  eonstitutionaJ 
.prohibition  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  restrained  Congress  from  the 
■exercise  of  the  absolute  power  of  prohibiting  sooh  importation.  The 
States,  however,  being  under  no  such  restraint,  had  in  several  instances 
adopted  measures  of  their  own ;  and  the  Act  of  1803  shows  the  prompt- 
ness of  the  general  government  in  exercising  whatever  power  it  possessed 
in  furtherance  of  the  object.  The  language  of  this  Act  is  important  in 
another  view.    It  will  be  observed  th^  its  objeot  is  to  prersnt  tlw  im- 
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portation  into  the  United  States  of  *  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  person  of 
color,  not  being  a  native,  a  citizen,  or  registered  seaman  of  the  United 
States,  or  seamen  natives  of  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.* 
It  is  not  confined  to  slaves  or  negroes  bound  to  labor,  but  contemplates  the 
exclusion,  in  the  broadest  terms,  of  all  such  persons,  without  regard  to  the 
character  in  which  they  may  be  brought.  It  excludes  free  persons  as  well 
as  slaves,  and  persons  bound  to  labor  or  service.  The  only  limitation  in 
the  Act  is,  that  it  is  confined  to  such  persons  as  are  prevented  by  the  laws 
of  any  of  the  States  from  being  imported  into  such  States.'^ — Letter  to 
Colcock. 

The  Act  of  1803  must,  of  course,  be  coDstraed  according  to 
the  Constitution.  If  the  Ccmstitution  gives  Congress  power  to 
prohibit  the  immigration  of  both  negro  property  and  free  ne* 
groes,  then,  in  the  law,  '*  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  person 
of  color,"  might  mean  both  free  negroes  and  negro  property. 
But  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  power  over  negn)  proper- 
ty  only,  and  therefore  the  law  must  not  be  construed  to  in- 
clude free  negroes,  because  that  would  be  unconstitutional, 
and  an  odious  usurpation.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  evidently 
construes  the  Act  to  contemplate  negro  property  only.  He  re- 
fers to  it,  not  as  the  Act  prohibiting  the  importation  of  negroes, 
but  as  '^  the  Act  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  into  any 
State  which  shall  itself  prohibit  their  importation,"  and  de- 
clares this  power  of  the  States  to  import  slaves  prior  to  the 
year  1808,  to  be  "an  exception  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce." — {Gibbons  vs.  Ogden^  9  Wheat.  Rep.) 

Convertible  Terms. —  The  natural  presumption  is,  that 
the  Act  would  be  construed  according  to  the  understanding  of 
the  States  on  which  it  was  to  operate.  These  were  the  slave 
States,  and  in  them  negroes  and  persons  of  color  were  presumed 
to  be  slaves,  unless  the  contrary  was  expressed.  The  com- 
mon-sense presumption  is,  therefore^  that  Congress  referred  to 
slaves.  Indeed,  about  iJie  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Act,  ne- 
groes, mulattoes,  and  persons  of  color,  were  never  "  thought  of 
or  spoken  of  except  as  property."  Slaves,  and  either  negroes, 
mulattoes,  or  persons  of  color,  were  convertible  terms.  Thus 
the  Act  of  Maryland  of  the  year  1796  {2Maxcy^s  LawSy  351) 
denounced  against  any  one  who  shall  bring  into  the  State 
"  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  slave,"  that  such  slave  should 
be  free.  Negroes  and  slaves  were  thus  implied  to  be  the  same. 
Expressions  with  the  same  implication  are  abundant  in  the 
laws  of  the  slave  States.  If,  therefore,  the  Act  of  1803  desig- 
nates the  negroes  to  be  neither  free  nor  slaves,  the  rational  in- 
ference is,  that  the  word  was  used  in  its  usual  way,  and  that 
slaves  were  intended.  At  least  there  are  more  presumptions 
that  slaves  only  were  meant  than  that  free  negroes  were 
meant. 
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Statutes  of  Co-Operativb  Comity.— But  what  is  the  Act 
of  1803  ?  It  is  a  statute  of  co-operative  comity.  Such  Uni- 
ted States  statutes  are  numerous.  Thus,  the  Congressional 
Acts  of  1796  and  1799  (2  U.  S.  i.,  345;  3  17.  S.  L.,  125) 
empower  and  direct  the  officers  of  the  General  Gt)vernment  to 
conform  to  and  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  health  and  quar* 
antine  laws  of  a  State.  But  those  Acts  cannot  be  cited  to 
prove  that  Congress  has  a  power  to  legislate  on  health,  or  to 
declare  a  general  quarantine.  This  is  conceded ;  nobody  pre- 
tends to  the  contrary.  The  reason  is,  that  those  Congressional 
Acts  were  statutes  of  co-operative  comity,  and  statutes  of 
co-operative  comity  cannot  prove  powers.  They,  of  ooarse, 
must  be  construed  to  be  compliments  to  the  States,  accepted 
by  the  States,  and  such  as  the  States  will  not  permit  their 
citizens  to  gain.say.  Since,  then,  the  Act  of  1803  is  a  statute 
of  co-operative  comity,  it  is  not  citable  to  assist  construotion ; 
it  proves  no  powers  ;  it  is  not  to  be  considered.  And  all  saeh 
federal  statutes,  whether  of  health,  inspection,  or  State  im- 
provements, are  to  be  guarded  with  the  eyes  of  Argus  and  the 
Hydra's  claws.  All  such  statutes  are  subtle  brib^  to  State 
submission,  and  are  a  most  seductive  danger.  They,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  watched,  for  the  enemy  bearing  gifts  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  enemy  bearing  arms,  and  gifts  win  the  laurel 
where  arms  march  under  the  yoke. 

Three  Actions  and  Two  Intents. — It  especially  ought  to  be 
noted  that  in  the  Slave-Trade  Acts,  the  intent  is  to  hold,  sell, 
or  dispose  of  as  slaves,  or  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor.  The 
Acts,  therefore,  contemplate  three  actions  and  two  intents. 
The  actions  are  to  hold,  to  sell,  and  to  dispose  of.  The  two 
intents  are  to  be  "a  slave,  or  to  be  held  to  service."  It  now 
may  well  be  asked  why  Congress  mentioned  the  intent  to  hold 
to  service,  if,  as  agreed,  negro  property  only  was  intended.  If 
Congress  meant  negroes  as  slaves,  why  did  it  not  say  slaves 
only  ;  why  particularly  add,  holding  to  service  ?  But  the  rea- 
son is  plain;  Congress  meant  to  exercise  the  whole  of  its  juris- 
diction ;  that  was  a  jurisdiction  over  negro  property  or  negroes 
in  the  servile  relation,  negroes  in  involuntary  servitude.  This 
was  a  jurisdiction,  not  over  slaves  only,  but  over  the  other  and 
lesser  kind  of  involuntary  servitude;  and  this  other  kind  of 
servitude  was  that  of  the  negroes  in  those  States  where  negro 
servitude  was  after  a  term  of  years  to  cease ;  where  the  negroes 
were  not  in  the  state  of  absolute  slavery ;  where  they  were  in 
a  higher  state  intermediate  between  absolute  slavery  and  ab- 
solute freedom  ;  where  they  in  contemplation  of  law  were  of  a 
superior  rank  to  slaves ;   where  they  were  statulibers.     The 
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Slave  Trade  Acts  were  criminal  statutes,  and  were  therefore 
to  be  strictly  construed.  If  Congress  had  forbidden  the  im- 
portation of  negroes  with  intent  to  make  them  slaves  only,  then 
traders  might  have  imported  negroes  with  intent  to  hold,  sell, 
or  dispose  of  them,  not  as  slaves,  but  as  statulibers.  There  were 
thus  two  offences  corresponding  to  two  different  intents.  The 
importation  of  negroes  into  Pennsylvania,  where  actual  slavery 
was  abolished,  but  where  negroes  in  their  progress  from  slave- 
ry to  freedom  were  for  a  term  of  years  still  held  to  service  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State,  and  still  until  a  certain  time,  in  in- 
voluntary servitude,  was  one  offence ;  but  the  importation  of 
negroes  into  South  Carolina,  where  the  status  of  the  involun- 
tary laborers  was  essentially  different  from  what  it  was  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  another  offence.  Both  offences  contempla- 
ted negroes  as  property  only.  Congress,  therefore,  had  com- 
plete jurisdiction,  and  prohibited  both  offences,  because  if  it 
had  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  only,  then  statulibers 
might  have  been  imported.  A  criminal  statute  punishing  im- 
portation with  intent  to  hold,  sell,  or  dispose  of  as  a  slave, 
would  no  more  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  importation  of 
statulibers  or  persons  intended  to  be  in  involuntary  servitude 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  therefore  of  a  superior  rank  to  slaves, 
than  <'a  statute  treating  of  deans,  prebendaries,  parsons,  vi- 
cars, and  others  having  spiritual  promotion,  is  held  to  extend 
to  bishops,  though  they  have  spiritual  promotion,  deans  being 
the  highest  persons  named,  and  bishops  being  of  a  still  higher 
order." — (1  Blackstone^s  Com.y  p.  88.)  Such  was  evidently 
the  intendment  of  the  Piracy  Act  of  1620.  There  the  offence 
concerns  '^  slaves"  only.  Holding  to  service  is  not  mentioned, 
but  considerately  omitted.  The  undoubted  construction  of 
that  Act,  therefore,  is,  that  the  importation  of  negroes  to  be 
not  in  slavery  but  in  involuntary  servitude  for  a  term  of  years 
only,  is  not  piracy.  If  such  had  been  the  intendment,  then 
the  intent  would  have  concerned  slavery  or  involuntary  servi- 
tude of  any  kind.  The  ordinance  of  1787  conclusively  proves 
this.  It  declares  that  "  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crimes." — (3  Siorpj  U.  S,  L.,  3078.)  The  or- 
dinance thus  prevents,  not  only  the  importation  of  negroes  for 
the  state  of  slavery,  but  the  importation  of  nes^roes  for  any 
other  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime.  This  is  indis- 
putable proof  that  there  were  in  contemplation  of  the  United 
States,  at  least  two  kinds  of  involuntary  servitude,  of  which 
one  kind  was  slavery. 

Sclf-Intebprbtation. — The  Acts,  indeed,  interpret  them- 
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selves.  The  very  letter  of  the  laws  shows  that  the  "  holding  to 
service,"  is  not  holding  to  service  generally,  but  to  that  particu- 
lar kind  of  service,  whereof,  selling  and  disposing  of  can  be 
predicated  of  the  servant.  The  servant  imported  mast  be  one 
of  whom  not  only  holding,  but  also  selling  and  disposing  of^ 
may  be  predicated.  In  this  predicament  are,  of  course,  slaves 
and  statulibers,  or  all  negro  property,  but  not  free  negroes 
hired  to  work  for  a  term.  The  Acts  contemplate  persons  of 
whom  selling  and  disposing  of  can  be  predicated,  and  free  per* 
sons  are  not  such.  Selling  is,  of  course,  a  word  applicable  to 
property  only,  and  to  ^^  dispose  of,"  has  the  same  constitutional 
application.  Thus  Congress  has  power  to  ^<  dispose  of"  the 
territory  or  '*  other /?^ro/;er/y  belonging  to  the  United  States.*'—- 
(U.  S,  Con.,  Art.  K,  ♦  8.) 

The  Boston  Pirate  and  the  Boston  Porter. — The  letter  of 
the  distinguished  Secretary,  and  the  leader  of  the  Washington 
Union,  are  understood  to  admit  the  right  of  free  negroes  to  ar- 
rive in  the  United  States  where  State  laMrs  do  not  prohibit 
their  arrival,  but  are  understood  to  deny  that  those  negroes  oan 
be  introduced  with  intent  to  hold  them  to  service,  although 
this  be  free  service,  such  as  they  would  be  held  to,  by  their 
own  free  and  voluntary  contract.  But  if  the  negroes  oan  ar- 
rive and  then  contract,  or  be  held  to  free  service,  it  is  plain 
that  they  can  contract  and  then  arrive,  or  in  other  words,  be 
introduced  with  intent  to  be  held  to  free  service.  If  they  can 
be  legally  introduced  and  then  contract,  and  being  free,  they 
certainly  can  ;  then  they  can  first  contract  and  then  be  intro- 
duced with  the  intent  to  execute  their  contract.  The  eflect 
in  both  oases  is  the  same,  and  the  law  looks  to  effects,  and  is 
practical,  not  fine-spun  and  absurd  ;  and  if  one  case  is  not  pro- 
hibitcd,  the  other  is  not,  because  what  it  is  right  to  do  indi- 
rectly, it  is  right  to  do  directly.  If  free  negroes  cannot  be  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  under  a  contract  to  labor,  then 
a  Boston  merchant,  visiting  Quebec,  cannot  contract  w^ith  a 
free-negro  porter  to  accompany  him  into  Massachusetts,  and 
lug  bundles,  sweep  his  store,  and  black  his  boots,  for  a  half 
year,  a  whole  year,  or  six  years,  or  sixteen.  Nor  could  a  dro- 
ver in  Texas  bargain  with  a  Mexican  mulatto  to  accompany 
him  across  the  border  and  drive  cattle  or  break  horses,  during 
one,  five,  or  twelve  years  If  such  bargains  are  not  illegal, 
then  it  is  not  illegal  to  contract  with  Africans  to  come  from 
Pongo,  Congo,  Loango,  or  Liberia,  and  work  for  a  term  in 
Mississippi  cotton-fields,  or  Louisiana  sugar-swamps,  or  serve 
on  board  of  American  shii)s,  as  hundreds  of  the  Kroo  negroes 
have  served  and  are  still  serving. — ( See  Wilson's  Africa.) 
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LoursiAWA  SuBTBRPUGB. — Distinguished  representatives  of 
the  Administration  have  intimated  that  any  scheme  for  pro- 
curing the  immigration  of  Africans  by  their  own  voluntary  act 
obligated  to  labor  for  a  term  of  years,  is  a  resort  to  subterfuge 
and  in  bad  faith.  Such  distinguished  representatives  doubt- 
less overlooked  the  fact,  that  our  oldest  and  most  faithful  ally, 
France,  has  publicly  pledged  its  honor  to  the  good  faith  and 
practicability  of  the  method  for  the  supply  of  African  contract 
labor.  It  might  possibly  be  expedient,  but  in  the  Administra- 
tion it  was  hardly  the  most  refined  comity,  to  olSicially  infer  on 
France  a  national  lie.  But  hers  is  a  foreign  G-overnment,  and 
useless  indignities  to  the  first  European  power  on  her  adoption 
of  a  system  of  labor  which  the  South  can  sympathize  with  and 
adopt,  are,  of  course,  justifiable.  But  when  Federal  olSicials 
recall  that  the  great  State  of  Louisiana,  through  her  Legisla- 
ture, has  inferentially  declared  that  the  recent  movement  for 
the  supply  of  African  labor  is  legal,  expedient,  and  practicable, 
such  officials'  eminent  sagacity  and  sense  of  decorum  will,  at 
once,  see  the  impropriety  and  indelicacy  of  rude,  insulting,  and 
indecent  insinuations  of  bad  faith,  impracticability,  and  subter- 
fuge, and  abandon  to  the  judiciary  the  decision  of  questions 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  States  or  their  citizens. 
It,  however,  may  in  advance  be  properly  said,  that  those  who, 
under  charter  of  a  State,  shall  procure  the  immigration  of  Afri- 
can laborers,  will  not  flinch  from  a  fair  and  open  trial  of  the 
question  of  free  contracts,  voluntary  arrivals,  and  good  faith. 


ART.  III.-ORIGIN  OF  CIVILIZATION- WHAT  IS  PROPERH  ?-WHICH  IS 
THE  BEST  SLAVE  RACE? 

The  theories  which  we  are  about  to  propound,  we  believe, 
arc  original  with  ourselves.  We  have  heretofore  published 
them  in  the  Daily  Press,  and  occasionally  assumed  them  as 
truths  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.  We  have  not  seen  in  the 
Press,  or  heard  in  conversation,  any  denial  of  their  truth,  or 
any  attempt  to  reply  to  and  refute  them ;  yet,  they  have  not 
passed  unnoticed,  for  distinguished  scholars  and  statesmen,  as 
well  from  the  North  as  the  South,  have  spoken  to  us  in  appro- 
bation of  them,  and  some  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  Union 
have  republished  one  of  them,  and  intimated  approval  of  the 
others.  The  three  subjects  are  intimately  connected,  and 
should  therefore  be  treated  of  together. 

They  are  all-important  to  the  well  or  ill  being  of  society,  and 
should  be  presented  in  such  form  as  to  excite  general  investi- 
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gation  ;  so  that,  if  false,  they  may  be  refuted  and  exploded  as 
noxious  heresies ;  or,  if  true,  be  adopted  as  new  and  asefbl 
doctrines.  These,  we  hope,  will  be  considered  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  our  present  undertaking. 

Whatever  fate  they  may  ultimately  meet  with,  can  little 
disturb  our  equanimity,  because  we  shall  be  sustained  by  the 
consciousness  that  we  were  maintaining  doctrines  conservative 
alike  of  the  institutions  of  the  North  and  the  South ;  and  fully, 
yet  zealously,  endeavoring  "to justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
man." 

Our  first  proposition  is,  that  land  monopoly,  (or  to  express 
our  idea  more  comprehensively  and  accurately,)  that  the  power 
exercised  by  capital  over  labor,  begets  and  sustains  civilization. 

Our  second :  That  property  in  human  labor  (which  is  prop- 
erty  in  man)  is  the  only  property. 

Our  third :  That  the  white  race  is  the  true  and  best  slave 
race. 

An  intelligent  gentleman  from  our  Indian  Territory  (de- 
scended from  Indian  ancestry  himself)  assigned  to  ns  as  rea- 
sons for  the  advance  of  civilization  in  that  Territory,  that  the 
lands  on  which  it  was  safe  to  settle  were  private  property,  and 
that  the  waste  unappropriated  lands  contained  little  or  no 
game,  or  other  means,  to  sustain  a  nomadic,  savage  mode  of 
Ufe.  That  private  appropriation  of  land  had  made  regular  in- 
dustry, and  some  degree  of  civilization,  necessary  to  subsist- 
ence. 

In  all  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  except  Barbadoes,  the 
liberated  negroes  have  become  idlers,  vagabonds,  and  half-sav- 
ages,  retreating  to  the  unappropriated  lands  in  the  mountains, 
or  living  on  the  voluntary  fruits  of  the  deserted  farms.  Bar- 
badoes is  a  plain,  level  country,  where  every  inch  of  land  was, 
at  the  time  of  emancipation,  appropriated  and  cultivated. 
Hence,  to  use  a  vulgar  but  expressive  saying,  the  liberated  ne- 
groes saw  that  it  was,  "  root  hog  or  die."  Necessity  forced 
them  to  labor,  and  competition  to  get  employment  made  them 
labor  harder  els  free  men  than  as  slaves.  While  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  other  islands  have  fallen  to  comparative- 
ly nothing,  those  of  Barbadoes  have  increased.  Slavery  to  capi- 
tal is  cheaper  and  more  productive  than  domestic  slavery, 
where  land  monopoly  is  perfect,  and  the  population  dense. 

There  are  no  facts  in  the  early  history  of  England  so  well 
and  so  minutely  attested,  as  the  mendicant,  roving,  criminal 
and  half-savage  condition  of  the  liberated  serfs,  for  centuries 
after  their  emancipation. 

England  then  contained  but  a  sparse  population,  and  was 
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dotted  over  with  forests,  commoDS,  and  church  lands,  which 
afforded  a  retreat  for  the  idle,  the  criminal,  and  the  mendicant. 
But  for  the  severity  of  the  poor  laws,  the  cutting  down  the 
forests,  the  cultivation  of  the  commons,  the  confiscation  of  the 
church  lands,  and  the  vast  increase  of  population,  the  masses 
would  have  become  barbarians,  if  not  savages.  Now,  however, 
land  monopoly  has  become  so  close,  oppressive,  and  exacting, 
as  to  induce  evils  greater  than  those  it  cured  or  prevented. 
The  savage  state  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  laborers  of  Eng- 
land. Civilization  is  only  desirable  as  a  means  of  promoting 
human  well-being,  and  human  happiness.  English  civiliza- 
tion sacrifices  the  happiness  and  lives  of  the  many,  to  furnish 
noxious,  enervating  luxuries  to  the  few.  English  laborers 
were  well  fed,  well  clothed,  had  homes  and  houses,  and  were 
in  all  respecf-s  best  sitviated  as  serfs  or  slaves,  and  better  off  as 
half-savages,  when  first  liberated,  than  now,  as  the  abject 
slaves  of  capital. 

On  many  of  our  rivers  in  Eastern  Virginia,  whore  game, 
wild  fruits,  fish,  and  oysters  are  abundant,  the  necessity  for 
continuous  labor  b^ing  removed,  we  find  little  settlements  of 
small  landholders,  who  are  remarkable  for  crime,  ignorance, 
and  idleness ;  who  leave  their  lauds  uncultivated,  and  depend 
on  the  woods  and  rivers  to  afford  them  a  precarious  subsist- 
ence. Had  they  no  lands  or  houses,  and  no  game,  with  fruits? 
fish,  or  oysters,  near  them,  they  would  become  industrious, 
moral,  and  civilized,  from  necessity. 

But  the  best  illustration  of  the  civilizing  influence  of  land 
monopoly,  is  to  be  found  in  a  passage  of  Proudhon,  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  refer  to,  when  writing  on  another  sub- 
ject. He  says,  a  portion  of  the  population  of  Corsica  find, 
in  the  wild  chestnut-trees,  sufficient  shelter  and  clothing  for 
half  the  year.  They  become  idlers,  robbers,  and  pests  to  so- 
ciety. It  was  proposed  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance  by  cutting 
down  those  trees.  Proudhon  sagely  remarks,  "  It  will  suffice 
to  appropriate  them."  Yes,  when  the  chestnut-trees  are  ap- 
propriated, made  private  property,  the  idlers  and  robbers  must 
work  for  landholders  and  other  capitalists,  or  starve.  Slavery 
to  capital  will  civilize  them,  just  as  it  preserves  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Barbadoes  (so  called)  free  negroes,  and  of  all  other 
common  laborers. 

Slavery  to  capital,  .restricted  within  proper  limits  (as  it  is 
in  America)^  although  always  productive  of  some  evils,  and 
occasionally,  as  during  the  panic  of  last  fall,  of  wide-spread' 
human  suffering,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  of  human  bless- 
ings; because  it  alone  begets  and  preserves  civilization.  When 
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however,  land  and  other  capital  become  a  close  monopoly,  owned 
and  administered  by  a  few,  as  in  Great  Britain,  it  (slavery  to 
capital)  becomes  the  greatest  of  curses.  Its  influence  is  thus 
depicted  by  all  the  Reviews  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  all  of  her 
writers  of  distinction  who  have  treated  of  society,  except  Mr. 
Hacaulay ,  and  such  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  frequent  and 
continuous  reports  of  committees  of  Parliament  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  We  endeavored,  in  ^^  Cannibals  All,"  to  addnoe  amplo 
testimony  of  this  fact.  No  abolitionist  has  denied,  and  no  so- 
cialist can  deny  it,  for  socialism  is  the  assertion  that  the  evils 
of  free  competition  in  society  are  intolerable,  and  that  such 
society  should  be  reorganized  and  reconstructed.  If,  however, 
it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Wilson  Holt,  a  writer  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Literary  MessengeTy  and  Mr.  Macaulay  con- 
tend, that  in  Europe  the  laboring  class  have  shared,  equally 
with  the  capitalists,  the  advantages  growing  out  of  modem 
inventions,  discoveries,  and  improvements ;  if  it  be  a  "  vulgar 
notion"  that  "  the  few  are  made  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
many ;"  if  the  capitalist  of  Western  Europe,  "  instead  of  being 
the  poor  man's  enemy,"  is  his  "  best  and  indispensable  friend ;" 
if  in  free  society  human  well-being  has  so  rapidly  advanced, 
that  <'  a  country  wake  in  the  nineteenth  century  may  display 
as  much  finery  as  a  drawing-room  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;^ 
if  the  peasant's  cottage  may  be  equal  to  the  "  house  of  the 
substantial  tradesman  sixty  years  since ;"  if  such  society  be- 
tokens a  proximate  terrestrial  elysium,  so  clearly  as  to  induce 
the  remark  by  Mr.  Holt,  that  "the  flattering  dream  of  man^s 
ultimate  perfectibility  may  yet  be  realized ;"  if  all  this  be 
true,  let  as  at  once  abolish  slavery,  and  get  ready  for  the  prom- 
ised millo.nnium ;  for,  although  our  slave  society  be  jogging 
along  prrtty  well,  there  is  nothing  in  its  past  history,  or  pres- 
ent state,  to  excite  such  brilliant  descriptions  or  sanguine  ex- 
pectations as  those  indulged  in  by  Messrs.  Holt  and  Maoaulay. 
They  stand  alone.  The  rest  <if  the  world,  including  even  the 
abolitionists,  think  free  society  in  Europe  a  murderous  failure. 

Differing  widely  as  we  do  from  Mr.  Holt,  in  some  respects 
we  cannot  but  admire  his  ability  and  research,  and  feel  sure 
that  sociological  science  will  be  promoted  by  the  continuance 
of  his  investigations.  He  will  help  to  eviscerate  and  evolve 
proximate  truth,  and  that  is  as  much  as  the  wisest  philosopher 
ever  did  or  ever  can  do.  Mistaken  in  something  he  will  6e, 
for  "  it  is  human  to  err ;"  yet  he  is  not  a  whit  more  liable 
to  err  than  his  critics.  For  our  part,  we  think  the  only 
achievement  of  modern  progress  that  benefits  the  poor,  is  the 

Uities  it  aflbrds  to  the  laborer  to  escape  from  the  too  close 
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eraWaoesof  "its  best  and  indispensable  friend/'  capital.  The 
instincts  of  the  poor  correi*pond  with  onr  philosophy,  for  they 
are  emigrating  annnnlly  by  the  million  to  new  countries,  where 
their  '*  best  and  indispensable  friend''  is  not  preseot  to  extend 
to  them  his  Juggernaut  caresises. 

We  have  indulged  in  this  digression,  and  anticipated  what 
we  intended  to  defer  to  anotlier  part  of  our  essay,  in  oouae- 
quonoc  of  meeting  with  Mr.  Holt's  article  while  writing.  We 
retnrn  to  our  subject. 

No  one  would  produce  or  fabricate  luxuries  for  his  own  con- 
•araption  or  use.  It  requires  ten  times  as  much  Labor  to  pro- 
daoe  a  yard  of  fine  broadcloth  as  a  yard  of  kersey,  and  not  half 
so  much  to  produce  a  sheepskin  as  a  yard  of  kersey.  If  we 
had  to  make  clothes  for  ourselves,  we  should  wear  furs  in  the 
winter  and  go  almost  naked  in  summer*  Thus  do  all  savages 
in  regions  where  land  is  common,  and  where  there  is  no  aocu- 
multtted  capital.  Had  we  all  to  build  our  own  houses,  a  wig- 
warn  or  a  log-cabin  would  amply  satisfy  our  wants.  Men 
produce  luxuries  for  others  to  produce  necessaries  for  them- 
selves. The  monopoly  of  land  and  other  capital  compels  them 
to  do  this.  The  rich  landholders,  or  other  capitalists  who 
command  the  labor  of  the  poor,  and  who  prefer  luxuries  to 
coarse  and  common  prod  actions,  in  effect  say  to  tlie  laborer, 
•*  This  world,  where  we  live,  is  ours  ;  you  working  men  must 
build  us  fine  houses,  procure  for  us  all  the  luxuries  uf  laud  and 
sea,  fabricate  for  us  costly  furniture  and  equipages,  and  be  our 
servants  at  all  times  to  obey  our  bock  and  caJI,  else  you  shall 
starve  or  freeze."  The  poor  must  obey,  and  in  doing  so  be- 
come civilized,  for  the  skill  and  capacity  to  produce  the  luxu- 
ries of  life,  and  to  gratify  all  the  want*s  of  the  wealthy  and 
intellectual,  is  the  essence,  Uie  whole  of  civilization.  The  rich  ' 
require  laws  to  be  made  and  executed,  skillful  medical  attend- 
ance, splendid  churches,  eloquent  and  learned  divines,  fine 
paintings  and  statuary,  magnifieent  gardens,  costly  palaces  of 
exquisite  and  elaborate  architectural  construction,  book*  on 
every  subject,  accomplished  play-actors  and  dauseuses  and 
musicians  ;  in  fine,  they  require  everything  pertaining  to  civil- 
ised life,  and  compel  the  landless  poor  to  produce  them,  as  the 
condition  of  living. 

In  doing  tliis  they  produce  competition  among  the  poor,  who, 
seeing  that  skillful  labor,  which  requires  genius  and  education, 
is  much  better  paid  than  coarse,  common  labor,  sucli  as  agri- 
culture, wood-cutting,  mming,  ice.,  &o.,  endeavor  \x)  excel 
each  other,  as  lawyers,  physicians,  divines,  editors,  authorSt 
architects,  painters,  fee,  ice.     Thus  does  capital  beget,  pre- 
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serve,  and  advance  civilization.  Land  monopoly,  which  is  the' 
most  common,  and  most  intelligible  form  of  capital,  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  civilized  life.  Domestic  slavery,  of  itself, 
does  not  beget  it ;  for  wandering  tribes  who  hold  lands  in  com- 
mon, although  they  usually  hold  slaves  also,  are  never  civil* 
ized.  Competition  alone  begets  human  progress.  Among  the 
slaves  to  capital,  competition  always  prevails,  but  there  is  none 
among  domestic  slaves.  This  competition  in  free  society,  when 
moderate,  and  when  all  common  laborers  can  obtain  mod  wages, 
cheap  rents,  food,  and  clothing,  is  an  unmixed  good.  In  very 
new  and  sparsely  settled  countries,  where  land  is  cheap  and 
labor  in  great  demand,  as  in  our  West,  it  is  probably  the  best 
form  of  society  ;  it  is  even  tolerable  in  our  Eastern  cities  and 
on  our  Northeastern  farms ;  but  it  is  attended  with  many 
evils,  the  only  check  and  corrective  of  which  is  emigration  to 
the  far  West.  The  facility  of  such  emigration  checks,  in  some 
measure,  the  greedy  appetite  of  capital,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
prevent  starving  mobs,  and  socialistic  and  agrarian  doctrines 
and  schemes. 

In  Western  Europe  the  slavery  to  capital  is  intolerable. 

That  form  of  this  slavery,  combined  with  domestic  slavery, 
which  existed  in  ancient  times  universally,  which  now  prevails 
in  our  Southern  States,  and  in  nine  tenths  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  no  doubt  the  best,  the  natural  and  normal,  and,  in 
general,  necessary  condition  of  civilized  social  existence.  Do- 
mestic slavery  leaves  enough  of  slavery  to  capital,  to  beget 
competition,  encourage  science,  learning,  and  professional,  me- 
chanical and  artistic  skill,  whilst  it  relieves  the  ignorant  mass 
of  slaves  from  the  grinding  oppression  of  skill  and  capital,  and 
governs,  provides  for,  and  protects  them.  Nine  tenths  of  the 
free  in  slave  society  are  possessed  of  little  or  no  capital.  The 
few  educated  among  them  shun  the  common  labor  of  slaves, 
and  become  professional  men,  artists,  mechanics,  merchants, 
or  officers  in  the  navy  or  army.  They,  too,  are  the  slaves  of 
capital ;  but  as  their  wages  depend  on  their  skill  and  industry, 
they  are  stimulated  by  competition  to  intellectual,  scientific, 
and  artistic  improvement.  Slave  society,  while  it  insures 
continued  comfort  t)  the  weak,  ignorant,  and  helpless,  stimu- 
lates the  skillful  to  energy,  enterprise,  and  industry,  and  thus 
furnishes  security  to  all  society,  while  it  promotes  progress 
and  improvement.  The  history  of  all  civilized  antiquity  at- 
tests the  truth  of  our  theory,  while  the  history  of  Western  Eu- 
rope for  the  last  300  years  is  but  one  continued  wailing  of 
starving  free  laborers.  This  substratum  in  free  society  (the 
common  laborers)  are  taxed  and  oppressed  by  all  above*  themi 
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and  have  no  protection  or  insurance   whatever,  beoaus©  they 
have  no  masters. 

We  conclude  that  the  slavery  of  labor  and  skill  to  capital, 
alone  k^get.8,  preserves,  and  advances  civilization  ;  but  that, 
in  densely-settled  countries,  this  slavery  becomes  intolerable  to 
the  common  laborers,  unless  they  are  subjected  to  domestio 
slavery,  which  relieves  them  from  the  grinding  and  crushing 
weight  of  unfeeling  and  irresponsible  skill  and  capital ;  for 
skill  is  master  as  well  a^  slave,  and  extorts  ten  times  as  much 
of  the  earnings  of  common  labor,  as  it  pays  in  tax  tu  the  capi- 
talist. We  feel  that  we  have  not  written  an  able  argument, 
but  we  know  that  all  human  histury  attests  the  truth  of  our 
theory.  Everybody  can  understand  and  appreciate  facts,  and 
deduce  conclusions  from  them — while  the  a  /?^rfori  speculations 
of  phil(^sophy,  however  ingenious  and  ably  sustained,  have 
little  weight  with  the  public,  yet  quite  as  much  as  they  de- 
serve, for  time  and  experience  always  refute  and  falsify  them. 

Our  object  is  rather  to  refute  the  wicked,  agrarian  doctrines 
of  the  socialists  of  Europe  and  America — who  see  nothing  but 
evil  in  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  and  who  propose  to 
upset  all  the  present  arrangements  and  institutions  of  free  so* 
cicty  to  correct  those  relations — than  to  defend  slave  society, 
which  is  healthy,  prosperous,  contented,  and  progressive,  and  . 
needs  no  defence.  The  North  encourages  socialism  in  its  mad 
and  destructive  sohemes ;  ff>r  Black  Republicanism,  under  so- 
cialistic lead,  holds  the  reins  of  power.  Now,  should  they 
succeed  in  their  free  love,  agrarian,  infidel,  Fourierite  scheme* 
at  home — should  they  fire  their  own  social  edifice,  they  will 
be  more  ready  and  more  daring  in  their  efforts  to  fire  oura* 
Conservatism  in  the  North  is  helpless  and  hopeless.  It  has  na  | 
organs  in  the  press,  in  the  leoture-rooni,  in  the  pulpit,  in  its 
legislative  halls,  or  on  the  stump. 

The  late  elections  show,  that  it  has  surrendered  at  discretioQ  ( 
to  Greeley,  Seward,  Parker,  Beecher,  Philijis,  and  the  other  I 
free-love,  free-negro,  and  free-everything  leaders.  The  mori« ' 
bund  conservatives  of  the  North  need  a  protectorate  quite  as  i 
much  as  Mexico;  and  we  only  propose  to  Itilfill  the  duties  of  i 
that  office,  until  General  Houston  returns  to  the  J^Minate,  and 
has  one  regularly  appointed. 

We  have  Dr.  Wayland's  authority  in  our  favor,  for  he  main^ 
tains  that  those  adults  who  cannot  properly  take  care  of  them* 
selves,  should  have  guardians  [not  masters)  to  govern  and 
take  care  of  them. 

Our  next  proposition  is — **  That  property  in  human  labor|  \ 
i'.  e.,  property  in  man,  is  the  only  property," 
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What  has  no  valoe,  howeyec  gveat  its  utUitl/f  is  pot  (Hrapeislgrr 

The  utility  of  air,  light,  heat  and  water,  is  as  grattt  to  Ihmt 
of  land,  but  being  usually  common  to  all,  not  tlM  snbjeofes  of 
appropriation,  or  private  ownership,  they  have  no  axohange- 
able  value.  When  lands  are  oomnum  to  aU^  they  oestae  te 
have  exchangeable  value — ^they  are  not  property.  Appropri- 
ated land,  distant  from  civilized  setdemento,  wUob  mil  not 
command  labor,  has  no  value-nb  not  property.  When  eveiy 
man  has  as  much  land  as  he  can  till,  and  every  man  (as  Kr* 
Seward  proposes)  tills  his  own  land,  lands  cease  also  to  have 
exchangeable  value-^oease  to  be  property.  They  are  calUd 
property  so  soon  as  they  are  monopoliaed  by  the  ^w,  and  tbe 
many  landless  cultivate  them  on  condition  of  giving  a  park  of 
the  results  of  their  labor  to  the  landowners.  The  land  atiU 
has  no  value;  it  is  an  agency  of  production,  it  is  trae^  hat  raia^ 
air,  light,  heat,  and^cold,  are  equally  osefol  and  indispMiaaUe 
agencies  of  production.  If  the  former  be  property^  eo  aro  tha 
latter.  Land,  in  countries  where  the  whole  smI  ia  appBopriated, 
is  a  means  of  commanding,  taxing  and  owning  homan  laboti 
that  is,  of  owning  men ;  for  men,  like  horses,  are  not  gipod  to 
eat,  and  the  command  of  tiieir  labor  is  the  only  ownerahq^ 
attainable  as  to  them.  This  ownership  is  axeroised  miUUy 
and  humanely,  so  long  aa  laborers  are  few  and  landholdata 
many;  but  as  population  increases  in  density,  the  land  rises  in 
price,  because  its  owners  can  exact  more  of  the  earnings  of 
the  common  laborer.  He  becomes  a  larger  shareholder  aa 
population  increases,  gets  labor  cheaper,  and  is  every  day 
growing  richer,  because  he  commands  or  owns  more  human 
beings. 

The  labor  which  he  commands  is  his  only  property ;  the  land 
merely  a  means  of  commanding  it.  Air,  light,  heat,  and 
water,  when  they  become  subjects  of  private  appropriation, 
will  also  command  labor  or  its  results,  li  I  have  an  inclosure 
that  excludes  light  and  free  circulation  of  air  from  my  neigh- 
bor's house,  he  will  pay  me  to  remove  it,  so  as  to  admit  air  and 
light.  I  had  no  property  in  air  and  light,  yet  like  land,  as 
above  described,  they  became  means  of  commanding  my  neigh- 
bors labor  or  its  results. 

When  I  charge  for  the  use  of  my  well  or  spring,  I  also 
command  human  labor  or  its  results.  I  become  partial  owner 
of  those  who  use  my  well  and  spring.  It  is  they  who  are  my 
property,  not  the  water. 

I  go  on  the  river  and  catch  fish  and  oysters,  and  into  the 
woods  and  fields  and  shoot  game.  They  will  sell  in  market 
just  for  the  average  time  and  labor  consumed  in  oatohing  or 
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shooting  like  quantities  of  fish,  oysters,  and  game.  The  latter 
do  not  fetch  a  oent ;  'tis  my  labor  that  sells.  They  are  not 
property,  but  I  am. 

A  wild  horse  oaught  on  the  prairies,  tamed,  and  brought  to 
market,  sells  just  for  the  worth  of  the  labor  needed  to  catoh, 
tame,  and  bring  him  to  market.  The  horse  is  not  property^ 
does  not  sell  for  a  oent ;  -it  is  the  labor  bestowed  on  him.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  tame  horse.  He  sells  for  nothing ;  it  is  the 
human  labor,  or  its  products,  expended  in  rearing  him,  that  sells. 

Suppose  an  £nglish  nobleman,  a  bachelor,  to  awake  in  the 
morning  and  find  that  all  his  laborers,  servants,  and  tenants, 
had  escaped,  and  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  his 
domains,  and  he  confined  within  their  limits.  Like  Robinson 
Crusoe,  he  is  '^  lord  of  all  he  surveys,"  but  owns  no  property. 
He  is  poorer  than  Crusoe,  for  he  lives  in  a  colder  clime  and 
must  work  harder  for  a  living.  He  has  lost  his  whole  property 
in  losing  his  men,  his  command  of  human  labor. 

The  political  economists,  and  the  scientific  world  at  large, 
generally  concur  in  the  theory  that  human  labor,  alone,  begets 
valae.  They  distinguish  value  from  utility.  To  understand 
us,  the  reader  must  keep  in  mind  the  same  distinction.  We 
are  not  awaro,  however,  that  any  one  has  anticipated  us  in 
deducing  from  this  theory  of  value,  the  further  conclusion, 
'^  that  proper ip  is  what  possesses  value j  and  if  nothing  poS' 
sesses  value  but  human  labor j  then,  human  labor  is  the  only 
propertt/y 

Ye  capitalists.  North  and  South,  who  own  no  negroes,  recol- 
lect  that  your  income  isderived  from  the  white  labor  which  your 
capital  commands.  You  are  partially,  or  completely,  white* 
slave  owners.  The  law  of  the  land  does  not  require  you  to 
provide  for  and  take  caro  of  them,  in  health  and  sickness,  in 
old  age  and  infancy,  but  the  laws  of  humanity  and  of  God 
do.  Their  labor  supports  you,  for  which  you  pay  not  a  cent, 
for  you  have  nothing  to  pay  with  but  your  capital,  and  that 
you  keep  intact.  Like  the  masters  of  negroes,  you  command 
human  labor^  allowing  it  generally  not  enough  of  its  own 
earnings  to  live  comfortably,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  at 
all  periods  of  life.  You  are  masters  without  the  feelings  and 
sympathies,  the  cares  and  responsibilities,  of  masters. 

Corollary  :  Men,  or  their  labor,  being  the  only  thing  valu- 
able, and  trade  being  an  exchange  of  values,  there  is  no  trade 
but  the  slave  trade  ;  the  trade  in  human  labor,  or  its  results, 
which  is  the  trade  in  human  beings. 

Our  third  and  last  proposition  is,  that  the  white  race  is  the 
best  and  the  true  slave  raoe. 
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riors,  to  law,  government,  and  slavery  variously  modified,  is 
natural*  and  agreeable  to  them.  There  are  a  few  vicious 
blooded  horses  and  vicious  white  men,  who  hate  restraint,  dis- 
obey masters  and  other  superiors,  violate  rule  and  law,  and 
commit  crimes.  They,  like  wild  animals,  love  licentious  lib- 
erty, and  are  only  fit  for  the  plough,  the  penitentiary,  and 
the  gallows. 

Mules  and  negroes  are  an  intermediate  class,  who  can  only 
be  Aa// tamed,  domesticated,  civilized,  and  enslaved.  Hardy 
in  constitution,  strong  in  body,  and  capable  of  much  labor, 
they  are  nevertheless  invaluable  for  coarse,  common  work. 
Continued  physical  punishment,  or  the  fear  of  it,  is  necess&ry 
to  keep  them  at  work.  WhitQ  men  and  blooded  horses  delight 
in  moderate  labor ;  indeed,  there  is  always  danger  of  their  over- 
working themselves  and  injuring  their  health  thereby.  Labor 
is  the  essence  of  civilization,  and  that  race  is  highest  that  en- 
gages in  and  pursues  it  most  steadily  and  skilfully.  The  mule 
and  the  negro  are  weighed  down  by  the  **  vis  inertice^^  of  their 
natures,  never  hurt  themselves  by  overwork,  and  require  the 
sight  or  the  infliction  of  the  lash  to  keep  them  at  work  at  all. 
The  labor  which  white  men  and  blooded  horses  submit  to 
so  cheerfully  is  involuntary  labor,  because  agreeable  from 
habit  acting  on  their  refined,  domestic  and  civilizable  natures. 
They  work  for  others  from  necessity,  but  do  not  require  the 
stimulant  of  physical  force  to  make  them  work. 

To  say  the  white  race  is  not  the  true  and  best  slave  race 
is  to  contradict  all  history,  and  in  effect  to  assert  that  there  is 
some  superior  race  ;  for  that  race  that  is  most  social,  tame, 
domestic,  skilful,  educatable,  and  most  readily  submits  to 
government  in  all  its  usual  forms,  is  certainly  the  highest 
race.  Nine  tenths  of  government  is  slavery,  even  in  (so  called) 
free  societies.  Married  women,  children,  sailors,  soldiers, 
wards,  apprentices,  &c.,  are  not  governed  by  law,  but  by  the 
will  of  superiors,  their  persons  are  enslaved.  Patient  submis- 
sion to  their  situation,  and  ready  obedience  to  their  superiors, 
is  virtuous  conduct  on  their  part,  and  evinces  high  and  civilized 
natures.  Negroes  and  Indians  do  not  fulfil  the  duties  arising 
from  these  relations  with  equal  patience  and  fidelity,  for 
hatred  of  restraint,  of  the  duties,  forms,  fashions,  observances, 
and  conventionalities  of  civilized  life,  and  the  love  of  un- 
bridled liberty,  are  the  leading  traits  and  characteristics 
of  savages. 

Among  the  whites,  however,  there  is  a  numerous  class  of 
men  with  savage  natures,  who  will  not  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  civilized  society,  who  violate  law  and  order,  and 
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All  ancient  slavery  was  slavery  of  the  white  race  or  of  the 
Mongolian  race — whites  were  greatly  preferred.  The  G-reek 
slaves  were  either  Greeks  or  other  white  races.  The  most 
intelligent  authors  and  artists  hronght  the  highest  prioea. 
Beauty  of  person  in  slaves  stood  in  estimation  next  to  artis- 
tic skill.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Greece,  the  Macedonians  were 
a  wild  mountain  race,  devoted  to  liberty,  and  impatient  under 
restraint,  like  all  barbarians  and  savages.  They  made  pro- 
verbially bad  slaves.  The  Roman  slaves  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  of  the  Teutonic  race,  Goths  and  Germans.  The  ex- 
tent of  their  empire  enabled  them  to  select  black  Ethiopians, 
or  lighter  hues  of  the  Mongolian  race.  But,  like  the  Greeks, 
they  preferred  slaves  of  the  best  types  of  the  white  race.  The 
Turks  are  very  dainty  and  choice  in  the  selection  of  their 
slaves.  They  prefer,  and  buy  in  open  market  in  Constanti- 
nople  every  day,  Georgians  and  Circassians,  the  most  beautifdl 
•of  the  white  race,  and  of  mankind.  European  slaves  have 
«ver  been  almost  all  of  the  white  race.  Negro  slavery  is  of 
-▼ery  recent  origin.  Negroes  were  introduced  into  Amerioa,  not 
to  supply  the  place  of  domestic  servants,  bat  of  field  hands. 
•Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  white  indentured  servants 
from  Europe  were  much  used  by  us,  and  preferred  as  house- 
servants,  gardeners,  and  ostlers. 

There  are  striking  similitudes  and  analc^es  between  the 
brute  creation  and  the  human  races.  Some  species  are,  among 
men  as  well  as  beasts  and  birds,  always  found,  and  ever  con- 
tinue, irreolaimably  wild.  Among  beasts  and  birds  this  class 
is  called  animals  "/er^B  naturce,^^  Indians  are  men  ^^/ene 
naturceJ'^  They  never  can  be  permanently  tamed,  domesti- 
cated, or  civilized.  They  are  as  like  the  white  man,  as  the 
wolf  to  the  dog,  the  buffiilo  to  the  ox,  the  pheasant  and  par- 
tridge to  the  domestic  hen,  the  mallard  to  the  common  puddle- 
duck.  Yet,  like  the  wolf,  the  partridge,  the  mallard,  and  the 
zebra,  they  are  untamable  as  a  species  or  race.  A  Van  Aro- 
burg  can  tame,  domesticate,  and  educate  an  individual  Ben- 
gal tigor,  and,  no  doubt,  could  also  subdue,  educate,  and  civil- 
ize a  Pawnee  Indian ;  but  the  love  of  liberty,  and  perfect 
abandon,  are  too  deeply  rooted  in  savage  races  of  men  and 
savage  animals,  for  domesticity,  tameness,  and  civilization. 
The  Arab  barb  is  as  readily  broken  in,  tamed,  and  civilized, 
as  the  white  boy.  A  good  deal  of  moral  suasion,  and  a  little 
of  the  lash,  suffice  to  break  boys  and  colts.  When  broken, 
they  never  wish  to  return  to  the  wild  state,  like  Indians  and 
tigers.  Their  natures  are  refined,  and  in  all  respects  superior 
to  those  of  wild  animals  and  wild  men.     Submission  to  supe 
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riors,  to  law,  government,  and  slavery  variously  modified,  is 
natural*  and  agreeable  to  them.  There  are  a  few  vicious 
blooded  horses  and  vicious  white  men,  who  hate  restraint,  dis- 
obey masters  and  other  superiors,  violate  rule  and  law,  and 
commit  crimes.  They,  like  wild  animals,  love  licentious  lib- 
erty, and  are  only  fit  for  the  plough,  the  penitentiary,  and 
the  gallows. 

Mules  and  negroes  are  an  intermediate  class,  who  can  only 
be  Aa// tamed,  domesticated,  civilized,  and  enslaved.  Hardy 
in  constitution,  strong  in  body,  and  capable  of  much  labor, 
they  are  nevertheless  invaluable  for  coarse,  common  work. 
Continued  physical  punishment,  or  the  fear  of  it,  is  necessary 
to  keep  them  at  work.  WhitQ  men  and  blooded  horses  delight 
in  moderate  labor ;  indeed,  there  is  always  danger  of  their  over- 
working themselves  and  injuring  their  health  thereby.  Labor 
is  the  essence  of  civilization,  and  that  race  is  highest  that  en- 
gages in  and  pursues  it  most  steadily  and  skilfully.  The  mule 
and  the  negro  are  weighed  down  by  the  "  vis  inertice^^  of  their 
natures,  never  hurt  themselves  by  overwork,  and  require  the 
sight  or  the  infliction  of  the  lash  to  keep  them  at  work  at  all. 
The  labor  which  white  men  and  blooded  horses  submit  to 
so  cheerfully  is  involuntary  labor,  because  agreeable  from 
habit  acting  on  their  refined,  domestic  and  civilizable  natures. 
They  work  for  others  from  necessity,  but  do  not  require  the 
stimulant  of  physical  force  to  make  them  work. 

To  say  the  white  race  is  not  the  true  and  best  slave  race 
is  to  contradict  all  history,  and  in  effect  to  assert  that  there  is 
some  superior  race  ;  for  that  race  that  is  most  social,  tame, 
dom&stic,  skilful,  educatable,  and  most  readily  submits  to 
government  in  all  its  usual  forms,  is  certainly  the  highest 
race.  Nine  tenths  of  government  is  slavery,  even  in  (so  called) 
free  societies.  Married  women,  children,  sailors,  soldiers, 
wards,  apprentices,  &c.,  are  not  governed  by  law,  but  by  the 
will  of  superiors,  their  persons  are  enslaved.  Patient  submis- 
sion to  their  situation,  and  ready  obedience  to  their  superiors, 
is  virtuous  conduct  on  their  part,  and  evinces  high  and  civilized 
natures.  Negroes  and  Indians  do  not  fulfil  the  duties  arising 
from  those  relations  with  equal  patience  and  fidelity,  for 
hatred  of  restraint,  of  the  duties,  forms,  fashions,  observances, 
and  conventionalities  of  civilized  life,  and  the  love  of  un- 
bridled liberty,  are  the  leading  traits  and  characteristios 
of  savages. 

Among  the  whites,  however,  there  is  a  numerous  class  of 
men  with  savage  natures,  who  will  not  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  civilized  society,  who  violate  law  and  order,  and 
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oommit  all  kinds  of  orime.  Such  men  compose  the  mobs  in 
our  cities,  fill  our  prisons  and  almshouses,  colonize  Uflkah  and 
Northern  freedom  and  Fourierite  dens  of  iniquity,  and  become  no* 
madic  beggars,  pirates,  robbers,  and  murderers.  Such  are  the 
gypsies  of  Europe,  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples,  the  proletariat  of 
France,  the  thievish,  wandering  beggars  of  England,  and  the 
leperos  of  Mexico.  Such  wretches  are  unfit  to  live  in  civilized 
society,  so  great  is  their  love  of  licentious  liberty,  their  hatred 
of  law,  government,  morality,  and  religion.  They  are  un« 
tamable,  and,  like  all  untamable  animals,  human  or  brute,  are 
gradually  exterminated.  They  are  as  unfitted  for  slavery  aa 
North  American  Indians  or  Bengal  tigers.  The  noblest  na* 
tures  best  perform  the  routine  of  duty  required  by  lavr  or  re- 
ligion, by  parents,  masters,  kings,  or  other  superior  authorities. 
We  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  slavery  is  but  a  form  of 
government,  and  by  far  its  oldest  and  most  common  form. 

Too  much  liberty  is  the  great  evil  of  our  age,  and  the  vindi- 
cation of  slavery  the  best  corrective  of  the  spirit  of  lawless 
licentiousness  that  threatens  to  subvert  society. 
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BISTORT. 

North  Carouna  has  fifty  thousand  square  miles  of  territoiy — 
just  about  the  area  of  England.  But  while  England,  exclusive  of 
Scotlaml  and  Wales,  has  a  population  of  seventeen  miliionei.  North 
Carolina  has  barely  one  million.  If  this  difference  is  not  to  continue, 
can  we  ever  equal,  or  even  approximate,  the  population  of  England  ? 
Wlien  at  Washington,  persons,  comparatively  strangers  to  our  State, 
often  liavo  said  to  me,  "  80  you  are  from  the  piny  region  of  North 
Carolina/'  They  sometimes  seemed  surprised  when  I  told  them  that 
the  section  from  which  I  came  was  more  remote  from  the  district 
covered  with  pines  than  Washington  City  itself,  and  even  less  like  it 
in  its  external  features.  The  fact  that  the  principal  lines  of  ti*avel 
through  our  State  have  been  along  that  comparatively  narrow  belt  of 
level  pine  forest,  has  made  most  persons  from  abroad  suppose  that  the 
whole  State  is  of  that  character. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  July,  1584,  that  the  first  Europeans  who 
ever  touched  the  shores  of  any  one  of  the  old  thirteen  States,  ap- 
proached the  coast  of  North- Carolina,  under  the  command  of  Amadaa 
and  Barlowe.  In  the  report  to  Sir  Walter  Halcigh,  drawn  up  by  the 
latter,  it  is  said  that  two  days  before  they  came  in  sight  of  iand^ 
"  W^e  i*melled  so  sweet  and  so  strong  a  smell,  as  if  we  had  beou  in 
the  midst  of  some  delicate  garden,  abounding  with  all  kinds  of  odor- 
iferous Howers.'*  On  reaching  tlie  land  it  was  found  "  so  full  of 
grapes,  as  the  very  beating  and  surge  of  the  sea  overflowed  them,  of 
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which  we  found  such  plenty,  as  well  there  an  in  all  places  elm,  both 
on  the  sand  and  on  the  green  soil,  on  the  hills  as  in  the  plains,  as 
well  on  every  little  shrub,  as  also  climbing  the  tops  of  high  cedars^ 
that  I  think  in  all  the  world  the  like  abundance  is  not  to  be  found  ; 
and  myself  having  seen  those  parts  of  Europe  that  most  abound,  find 
iuch  difference  as  were  incredible  to  be  written."  Inside  of  the  long^ 
narrow  tract  of  islands,  along  which  they  coasted  for  two  hundred 
miles,  they  found  what  "  appeared  another  great  sea"  between  them 
and  the  main  land.  Everywhere  (hey  were  struck  with  surprise,  as 
they  beheld  the  variety,  the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  the  forest -trees^ 
which  not  only  surpassed  thot^e  of  Bohemia,  Mnscovia  or  Hercynia," 
but  "  bettering  the  cedars  of  the  Azores,  of  the  Indies,  or  Lybanus.'* 

Two  years  later,  af^er  a  residence  of  twelve  months  on  the  main 
land,  with  a  party  of  colonists,  Ealph  Lane  declared  *'  the  main  to 
be  the  goodliest  soil  under  the  cope  of  heaven,"  **  the  goodliest  and 
most  pleading  territory  in  the  world,"  <<and  the  climate  so  whole- 
some,  that  we  had  not  one  sick  f>inrc  we  touched  the  land  here.'* 
He  affirms  that  if  it  ^'  had  but  horses  and  kine  in  some  reasonaUe 
proportion,  I  dare  assure  myself,  being  inhabited  with  English,  no 
realm  in  Christendom  were  comparable  to  it  For  this  alresidy,  we 
find,  that  what  commodities  soever,  Spain,  France,  or  Italy,  or  the 
East  parts,  do  yield  to  usj  &c. — these  parts  do  abound  with  the 
growth  of  them  all ;  and  sundry  other  rich  cx)mmodities,  that  no  parts 
of  the  world,  be  they  West  or  East  Indies,  have,  here  we  find  the 
greatest  abundance'  of." 

When  we  contemplate  North  Carolina  at  the  present  day,  we  rec- 
ognize the  features  here  described.  There  is  on  the  const  the  same 
long  line  of  low  sandy  islands,  probably  formed  by  the  depopits  of 
sediment,  where  the  fluvial  waters  from  the  interior  are  checked  in 
their  course  by  the  opposing  current  of  the  Gulf  stream.  With  the 
exception  of  the  fine  harbor  of  Beaufort,  there  are  the  same  difficult 
inlets  which  terrified  those  early  voyagers,  and  on  their  maps  were 
marked  with  figures  of  sinking  ships.  Inside  of  the  range,  there  are 
the  same  broad  and  shallow  seas,  most  abundantly  supplied  with  fish, 
and  those  other  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  which  are  alike  calculated 
to  minister  to  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  mankind.  On  the 
"  main"  there  are  lands  not  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  famous  Del- 
tas of  the  Nile  and  the  Mississippi.  Cnltivation  for  one  hundred 
successive  years,  in  the  most  exhausting  of  the  grain  crops,  has  not 
diminished  their  productiveness,  lliough  it  has  cost  something  to 
render  these  swamp-lands  suitable  for  cultivation,  yet  no  agricultural 
investment  ever  made  in  America,  perhaps,  yields  a  better  return, 
and  this  fact  affords  another  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  Providence 
has  decreed  that  the  l)est  things  in  life  shall  cost  labor  to  attain  them. 
And  yet,  up  to  this  time,  but  a  small  proportion,  many  persons  think 
not  one  fiftieth  part,  of  the  swamp  lands  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
State,  have  been  put  into  cultivation.  When,  after  the  mmner  of 
Holland,  all  of  this  region  shall  have  been  reclaimed,  the  entire  pres- 
ent population  of  the  State  might  be  removed  to  it  without  being 
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able  to  cultivate  the  half  of  it.  Almost  every  portion  of  it,  too,  is 
penetrated  by  navip:able  streams.  Passing  inward  a  hundred 
miles  or  more  from  the  coast,  we  reach  that  belt  of  pine  land,  which 
was  formerly  regardeil  as  only  valuable  for  its  timber  and  naval 
stores  generally,  but  which  latter  experiments  show  may,  without 
difficulty,  be  rendered  highly  productive.  By  the  application  of 
marl  or  lime,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  most  of  this  re^on  can  be 
made  to  yield  abundant  crops,  both  of  cotton  and  the  cereala. 
Westward  of  this,  there  stretches  for  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  a 
moderately  elevated,  undulating  country,  presenting  almost  eveiy  va- 
riety of  landscape,  9oil,  and  production.  At  its  extreme  Ixn^en 
there  ripes  up  a  mountainous  region,  with  bolder  scenery,  and  a  moiie 
bracing  climate.  Few  of  our  own  citizens  realize  the  extent  of  this 
district,  or  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  three  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  has  probably  more  than  forty  peaks,  that  surpass  in  alti- 
tude Mount  Washington,  long  regarded  as  the  most  elevated  point  io 
the  Atlantic  States.  Though  this  region  does  not  present  the  glacier 
fields  and  eternal  snows  of  the  Alps,  yet  their  want  is  amply  atoned 
for,  by  a  vegetation  rich  as  the  tropics  themselves  can  boast  of. 
Kocky  masses,  of  immense  height  and  magnitude,  and  long  ridges 
and  frightful  precipices,  are  to  be  found  ;  but  the  prevailing  character 
of  this  section  is  one  of  such  fertility,  that  the  forest-trees  attain 
their  most  magnificent  proportions,  on  the  sides,  and  even  about  the 
tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  There,  too,  are  to  be  seen  those 
strange  treeless  tracts,  which  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  supposed  to 
be  the  foot-prints  of  the  **  Evil  one,"  as  he  stepped  from  mountain 
to  mountain.  Their  smooth,  undulating  surfaces,  covered  with  wav- 
ing grasses,  suggest  far  difl^erent  associations  to  the  present  beholders. 
The  landscape  is  variegated,  too.  by  tracts  of  thirty  and  even  forty 
milos  in  oxtcnt,  covered  with  dense  forests  of  the  balsam  fir-trees, 
apju'aririg  in  tlie  distance  dark  as  "  the  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing," 
and  green  carpets  of  elastic  moss,  and  countless  vernal  flowers,  among 
which  the  numerous  species  of  the  azalia,  the  kalmia,  and  the  rhodo- 
dendron, especially  contend  in  the  vanety,  delicacy,  and  brilliancy  of 
their  luie^.  From  the  sides  of  the  mountains  flow  cold  and  limpid 
streams  along  broad  and  beautiful  valleys.  Though  such  a  region  as 
this  can  never  weary  the  eye,  its  chief  merit  is,  that  almost  every 
part  of  it  is  fitted  to  be  occupied  by,  and  to  minister  to,  the  wants  of 
man. 

Our  State,  from  the  seashore  to  its  western  limit,  is  probably  as 
well  watered  as  any  equal  extent  of  territory  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
and  in  all  the  middle  and  upper  portions,  the  supply  of  water-power 
is  inexhaustible.  In  fact  there  are  single  rivers,  such  as  the  Cataw- 
ba and  French  Broad  or  "  Racing  river"  of  the  Cherokees,  which 
are  suflicient  to  move  the  machinery  of  a  State.  Throughout  our 
eniire  territory  there  are  no  barren  wastes,  and  rarely  a  square  mile 
to  be  found,  which  cannot  maintain  its  proportionate  share  of  popu- 
lation. In  all  its  parts,  too,  the  variety,  magnitude,  and  beauty  of 
its  forest-trees  fully  sustain  the  encomiums  of  those  early  explorers. 
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While  the  seaboard  conntieB  have  those  pecaliar  to  that  r^on,  like 
the  cypress,  juniper,  live  oak,  and  the  gigantic  pines  of  the  swamps, 
fit  to  become  the  *^  masts  of  great  Admirals,*'  and  the  mountains 
such  varieties  as  are  suited  to  a  hardier  climate,  the  State  as  a  whole 
seems  to  contain  representatives  of  almost  all  the  trees  of  the  North 
Amerii^an  forest  in  their  fullest  and  grandest  development,  and  to  af* 
ford,  in  the  greatest  profusion,  all  manner  of  timber  and  beautiful 
woods  for  the  uses  of  the  artificer. 

When  we  look  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  there  are  abundant 
objects  of  interest  North  Carolina  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  of  all  the  governments  of  the  world  that  ordered  a  geological 
survey  of  its  territory,  and  she  has,  in  my  opinion,'  a  greater  variety 
of  mineral  substances  than  any  single  State  of  the  Union.  Not  only 
does  she  present  the  diamond,  platinum,  gold,  silver,  and  many 
other  substances  interesting  to  the  man  of  science  for  their  rarity, 
or  attractive  to  the  lovers  of  science,  for  their  beauty,  but  she  pos- 
sesses in  great  abundance  those  minerals  which  add  most  to  the 
wealth  and  permanent  prosperity  of  a  State.  Though  ber  coal  meas- 
ures are  not  perhaps  as  extensive  as  those  of  some  of  the  other 
States,  yet  they  are  sufficiently  so  to  be  inexhaustible,  while  thecoala 
are  of  the  very  best  qualities  for  fuel,  for  the  making  of  gas,  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron. 

With  respect  to  the  ores  of  iron,  I  think  she  may  fairly  claim  to 
be  the  first  of  all  the  States,  because  she  not  only  has  all  such  ores  as 
they  possess,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  but  she  is  the  only  one  known 
to  contain  the  rare  and  valuable  black  band  ore,  and  that  in  quanti- 
ties vastly  surpassing  the  deposits  in  Scotland  itself.  When,  there- 
fore, we  look  to  the  coal  measures  on  Deep  river,  and  find  all  these 
ores  in  the  greatest  abundance,  overlying,  or  between  the  coal  seams 
themselves,  and  consider  all  the  advantages  of  this  locality,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  most 
experienced  miners  and  manufacturers  of  iron,  that  when  proper  out- 
lets are  opened,  by  the  completion  of  the  works  of  improvement  now 
in  progress,  iron  can  be  there  made  and  transported  to  Wales,  and 
sold  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  that  for  which  the  Welch  manufacturers 
now  afford  the  article. 

Extensive  beds  of  valuable  marls  are  ascertained  to  exist  over  al- 
most the  entire  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  and  afford  the  means  of 
making  fertile  most  parts  of  that  section.  Recent  examinations 
have  brought  to  light  to  so  great  an  extent,  lime,  copper  ores,  and 
other  vHluable  minerals,  as  to  satisfy  every  one  that  North  Carolina 
is  eminently  fortunate  in  her  geological  formations. 

The  agricultural  productions  of  the  State  are  not  less  varied  than 
its  surfaces  and  soils.  I  know  of  no  article  grown  in  New-England, 
or  New- York,  that  cannot  be  obtained  with  less  labor,  and  at  lower 
ratc.9,  in  the  mountain  region  of  North  Carolina.  Whatever  the 
middle  and  western  States  of  the  Union  yield  can  be  produced  in 
abundance,  not  only  in  the  central  parts,  but  in  fact  all  over  our 
State.     While  tobacco  may  be  profitably  grown  in  almost  every  por- 
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tion  of  it,  some  of  the  northern  counties  produce  wietiee.,  equal  and 
probably  saperior,  to  what  old  Virginia  herself,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  grows.  Cotton  of  fine  qualities  is  produced  in  the  lower 
counties,  in  as  great  quantity  to  the  acre,  and  with  as  high  prolils» 
as  in  the  (southwestern  States.  The  progress  this  culture  has  of 
late  made  with  us,  when  we  consider  the  large  area  suitable  to  it, 
renderfl  it  probable  that  at  no  distant  day  North  Carolina  will  take 
rank  uraoD<;  the  first  cotton  States  of  the  Union.  The  rice  of  the 
Gape  Fear  is  esteemed  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world,  and  its  culture 
may  be  largely  extended  in  that  region.  Tlic  lowland  countiea  of 
the  east  and  northeast,  as  producers  of  breadstufl^  are  destined  to 
be  to  the  adjacent  regions  what  Egypt  was  in  the  time  of  thePha^ 
raohs. 

The  grape  b  indigenous  in  CTcry  part  of  the  State,  from  Carri- 
tnck  to  Cherokee,  and  among  the  hundreds  of  native  varietiea  that 
are  from  time  to  time  brought  to  light,  after  the  neglect  and  waste  of 
centuries,  there  are  doubtless  many  wluch  will  equal,  possibly  aurpaaa^ 
the  delicious  Souppernong  of  the  Albemarle  region,  and  ths  fanaons 
Catawba  of  Buncombe.  '  With  such  indications,  and  our  favorable 
soils  and  climate,  why  may  we  not  in  time  approximate  the  vin- 
tages of  France  and  Germany  T 

Mr.  Webster  once  remarked  to  me  in  conversation,  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  we  should  ever  be  able  to  obtain  good  wine  from  the 
Atlantic  slope  of  the  American  continent  The  reason  given  bf 
him  was  this :  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  temperate  redone  being 
from  the  west,  and  as  in  the  United  States  they  oime  from  the  land, 
a  much  higlier  degree  of  heat  was  felt  in  the  summer  than  in  Europe, 
where  they  blctv  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Hence  he  thought  the 
extreme  heut  of  the  sumnior  here  would  bring  about  too  i<cx>n  an 
acetous  fermentation,  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  good  wines. 
If  this  view  should  present  an  insurmount-able  ditficulty,  with  respect 
to  winc5  made  from  foreign  gi*apes,  that  ri{)en  in  the  heat  of  our 
summers,  it  nevertheless  would  not  exi;>t  in  the  case  of  the  natives, 
which  do  not  usually  come  to  maturity  unlil  the  greatest  heats  of  the 
summer  are  past,  namely,  in  tlie  months  of  Septcml>er  and  October. 
In  fact,  in  a  district  of  a  few  miles  in  extent  cm  the  Tryon  mountain, 
where  neither  dew  nor  frost  is  ever  known,  and  which  is  remark- 
able (or  tlie  variety  and  excellence  of  its  native  grapes,  they  aro  oflen 
found  in  tine  condition  in  the  open  air,  as  late  as  December. 

In  tlic  wine  districts  of  France,  there  arc  embraced  in  all  alM>ut 
eight  tliou-sand  square  miles,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  con« 
sists  of  rocky  steeps,  and  terraces,  unfitted  for  the  production  of  the 
cereuls,  and  yet  the  yield  in  wine  U  of  the  value  of  more  tluin  fifty 
millions  of  clollars  annually,  while  the  product  of  brandy  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  millions. 

It  thus  a[)pears  that  the  whole  yield  from  these  eight  thousand  miles 
of  territt)ry  is  equal  to  about  one  half  of  the  average  value  of  the 
cotton  <T()p  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  five  years.  There  ia 
doubtless  in  North  Oirolina  a  much  greater  amount  of  land  than 
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this,  Buifable  to  the  growing  of  grapes,  and  maj  we  not  hope,  one  of 
these  dajs,  to  become  a  great  wine*proclucing  oommunitj  ? 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  sugar  from  the  cane,  I  know  of 
no  acrricultural  product  of  the  Union  which  is  not  suited  to  our 
State.  I  do  not  merely  mean  to  say  that  they  may  be  produced,  but 
that  they  all  find  in  our  limits  their  appropriate  soil  and  climate^ 
and  can  be  soocessfully  cultivated  to  an  extent  greatly  surpasring 
the  wants  of  our  own  people.  AD  the  domestic  animals  existing  in 
the  United  States  thriTe  within  our  borders.  Though  the  sheep  may 
be  advantageously  reared  in  ahnost  every  part  of  the  State,  lie  finds 
his  best  climate  and  most  attractive  food  in  the  mountainous  region, 
while  the  blood  horse  can  be  most  successfully  raised  in  the  sandy 
districts  of  the  lower  country. 

The  climate  of  North  Carolina,  as  a  whole,  is  eminently  favorable. 
I  know  that  difiercnt  opinions  prevail  in  many  quarters,  and  so  much 
is  said  in  these  days  of  northern  energif  and  aouikern  indolence^  that  you 
will  doubtless  pardon  a  few  remarks  tending  to  dispel  a  ningular  popular 
delusion.  I  maintain,  then,  that  during  nine  tenths  of  the  existence 
of  man  on  the  globe,  as  historically  known,  the  destinies  of  the  world 
have  been  controlled  by  nations  occupying  territories,  having  at 
warm  climates  as  our  own.  According  to  the  settled  opinion  of  the 
learned,  when  man  was  first  created,  he  was  placed  by  Providence  in 
such  a  climate ;  and  it  would  be  singular,  indeed,  if,  when  he  waa 
commnnded  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  he  should  have  been 
placed  by  his  Creator  in  an  unfavorable  location.  Egypt,  where 
man  seems  first  to  have  attained  a  high  state  of  civilixation,  and  India, 
had  tropical  climates.  The  four  great  empires  of  antiquity  were,  in 
their  centres,  subjected  to  ranges  of  temperature  as  high  as  ours. 
Babylon  and  Persepolis  were  nearer  the  equator  than  the  most 
southern  point  of  North  Carolina,  while  Nineveh  was  below  its 
northern  limit,  and  the  hearts  of  tlie  Assyrian  and  Persian  empires 
were  subjected  to  a  warmer  climate  than  ours.  And  Greece  and 
Rome,  too,  were  lands  of  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  fig-tree,  and 
possessed  temperatures  as  high  as  our  own.  What  people  ever  ex- 
hibited more  spirit,  energy,  and  enterprise,  than  the  Greeks  in  their 
Persian  wars  and  Asiatic  invasions  t  Where  has  the  world  seen 
such  an  example  of  long-sustained  strength  and  energy,  as  was  mani- 
fested by  the  Komans,  when  they  held  for  so  many  centuries  the  best 
portions  of  the  known  world,  from  Scotland  down  to  the  great 
African  desert  t  After  the  decay  and  fall  of  their  empire,  there 
began,  under  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  a  movement,headed  by  Mohammed, 
which  swept  over  the  earth  with  the  rapidity  of  a  fiame  of  fire,  sub- 
jecting the  principal  parts  of  it  to  its  control.  A  high  state  of  civil- 
ization was  kept  up  for  centuries  at  Bagdad  and  Cordova,  the  capitals 
of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Saracenic  dominions.  After  their 
decline,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire  of  Constantinople, 
the  period  of  Spanish  ascendency  began.  It  thus  appears  that  it  is 
only  during  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  that  the  !»o-called  north- 
em  nations  have  had  control  of  the  world.    The  extraordinary  popo- 
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lar  error  which  so  generally  prevails  on  this  rabject  ia  dae,  doabllesi^ 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  to  the  minds  of  the  miyori^  of  men,  the 
present  is  everything;,  and  the  past^  however  long  it  may  have  been, 
goes  for  nothing.  It,  in  part,  too,  may  be  aooonnted  for  by  the  irell- 
known  circumstance,  that  the  old  Roman  empire  in  the  period  of  its 
decay  was  overrun  by  bands  of  barbarians  from  the  north.  But  at 
that  time  the  strength  of  the  Bomans  was  gone,  having  been  destroj 
ed  by  their  vices,  and  the  despotisms  to  which  they  had  been  sab- 
jected.  In  fact,  they  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  military  people,  or  to 
bear  arms,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  hire  these  barbarians  to  de- 
fend them.  That  they  should  have  fallen  a  prey  to  them  is  no  more 
wonderful  than  that  a  decrepit  giant,  after  a  century  of  vice  and 
dissipation,  should  have  been  overpowered  by  a  stripling.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  any  one  of  the  half-«-doKen  such  armies  as  the 
Boman  Republic  was  able  to  keep  in  the  field  at  the  same  time^ 
would  have  been  able  to  beat  any  horde  of  barbarians  that  ever 
crossed  the  frozen  Danube. 

I  would  not  disparage  or  undervalae  the  intellect,  talent,  energy, 
and  cournse,  exhibited  by  the  northern  nations  in  our  day.  But 
Homer  still  stands  the  monarch  of  Poetry.  All  attempts  to  equalise 
others  with  him,  but  serve  to  show  thmr  lamentaUe  inferiority. 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  are  still  the  models  to  which  the  student  in 
oratory  is  pointed.  Who  has  exhibited  more  capacity  for  metaphys- 
ical science  than  Aristotle,  or  greater  genius  fur  mechanical  philoso- 
phy than  Archimedes  ?  Whose  works  of  art  surpass  those  of  Phidias 
and  Michael  Angelo  !  Who  as  moralists  have  been  superior  to  Soc- 
rates and  St.  I'aul?  What  navigators  were  more  enterprising  and 
darin<^  than  Christopher  Columbus  and  Vasco  de  Gama  f  Who  as 
warriors,  statesmen,  and  possessors  of  universal  genius*  and  talent, 
rank  above  Julius  Caesar  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  1  The  catalogue 
might  he  indefinitely  extended,  by  references,  both  to  Europe  and 
the  United  States  ;  hut  until  these  names  are  overshadowed,  it  cannot 
be  truthfully  said  that  a  northern  clime  is  necessary  to  develop  the 
highest  degree  of  human  courage,  talent,  energy,  and  intellect. 

We  have,  then,  all  the  necessary  phytical  conditions  in  our  territo- 
ry, mineraLs,  soils,  woods,  waters,  and  climate,  to  make  us  a  great 
agricultural  State.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  there  must  be 
an  intelligent,  energetic^  and  moral  population.  It  is  only  within 
our  day,  that  the  characteristics  and  qualities  of  the  various  races  of 
men  have  received  any  large  share  of  attention.  Many  ages  ago  the 
dilTerent  species  of  animals  and  plants,  and  even  the  heavenly  bodies, 
were  the  objiicts  of  st  udy  ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  peculiarities 
of  the  several  races  of  men  have  become  the  subjects  of  investigation, 
and  tliat  this  branch  of  science,  most  important  to  man,  has  made  re- 
markable progress. 

The  dominant  race  in  our  State  belongs  entirely  to  the  great  Cau- 
casian family,  that  has  in  all  ages  controlled  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  Wherever  it  has  existed,  neitlier  zone,  nor  clime,  nor  exter- 
nal circumstances,  have  materially  modified  its  physical  and  mental 
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features.  It  has  dominated  alike  in  Northern  and  in  Southern  En- 
rope,  and  in  Central  and  Southern  Asia,  nor  have  the  torrid  heats 
of  Africa  prevented  Carthagenian,  and  Roman,  and  Saracenic  ascen- 
dency. In  America,  too,  wherever  its  stock  has  been  kept  pure,  its 
superiority  has  been  equally  striking,  from  Canada  to  Cape  Horn. 
But  while  it  everywhere  shows  itself  to  be  superior  to  any  of  the 
other  races,  it  is  nevertheless  afiected  to  some  extent  by  certain  causes. 
While  the  mixture  of  those  nearly  related  by  blood  is  extremely  inja- 
rious,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  union  of  races  widely  different  » 
destructive  in  a  few  generations  to  the  hybrid  progeny  resulting  fh>m 
it,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  combination  of  varieties  of  the  same 
race  is  advantageous,  and  that,  in  such  cases,  there  are  exhibited  the 
highest  degrees  of  courage,  energy,  and  intellect.  The  ancestors  of 
the  present  population  of  North  Carolina  were  mainly  from  Eng^ 
land,  and  the  English  people  are  themselves  a  combination  of  the 
original  Celts,  Komans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans.  In  our  own 
State  they  have  received  a  large  admixture  of  the  modem  Germany 
Irish,  Scotch,  French,  and  other  European  nations.  Such  a  combi- 
nation gives  the  best  assurance  of  a  high  order  of  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities.  One  third  of  our  population  consists  of  an  inferior 
race  held  in  subjection  by  the  higher  one.  The  negroes  are,  by  their 
physical  constitutions,  eminently  fitted  for  a  hot  climate,  and  for  situ- 
ations unfavorable  to  the  health  of  white  men.  They  are  therefore 
suited  to  the  swamp  lands  of  the  lower  counties,  where  they  can  la- 
bor without  injury  from  the  solar  heat  and  malaria.  They  exist, 
too,  among  us  in  a  proportion  nearly  large  enough  to  occupy  in  time 
the  region  where  they  are  most  needed,  though  perhaps,  in  rather 
less  numbers  at  present  than  the  State,  as  a  whole,  may  require. 
The  negro,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries  where  he  has  remained 
for  any  length  of  time,  has  been  a  slave,  and  his  natural  qualities 
seem  so  eminently  fitted  for  that  condition,  as  strongly  impel  us  to 
the  belief  that  he  was  intended  by  Providence  to  occupy  that  station. 
It  is,  too,  gratifying  for  us  to  know  that  as  he  exists  in  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union,  he  is  in  all  respects  superior  to  what  he  has 
been  elsewhere.  Apprehension  was  formerly  felt,  lest  by  reason  of 
the  considerable  numbers  existing  in  this  country,  there  might  in 
time  be  a  complete  mixture  of  the  two  races,  or  dangerous  collisions 
between  them.  Intelligent  minds  at  this  time  have  no  such  fear.  As 
to  the  first  ground  of  uneasiness,  independently  of  the  repugnance  felt 
by  the  white  man  to  such  a  union,  Providence  has,  by  a  law  of  his 
own,  higher  than  any  human  enactment,  guarded  against  it.  For 
purposes  of  his  own  he  has  determined  that  the  different  species  of 
living  things  shall  continue  to  exist  as  separated  by  him,  in  spite  of 
efforts  to  add  to  the  number  of  the  various  species.  This  principle 
applies  to  the  human  race  as  well  as  to  the  inferior  animals.  Hence, 
when  mixtures  occur,  they,  like  other  hybrids,  can  exist  only  for  a 
few  generations.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  instead  of  the  different  ' 
races  we  now  find  in  most  parts  of  the  earth,  there  would  have  been 
only  one  uniform  mixture  of  all|  like  an  alloy  of  metals  fused  to- 
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getbor.  Nor  ifl  there  reason  to  apprehend  resistaneat  or  rebdHoo, 
anjong  the  negroes  on  any  lai^  scale.  They  arc  histinctivel  j  so  aeb- 
sible  of  the  superiority  of  the  white  man,  and  so  docile  in  their  dis- 
position, that  they  remain  passive  in  their  present  condition.  In 
fact,  so  wide  is  the  chasm  between  them  and  us,  that  they  do  not  as- 
pire to  equality.  We  have,  therefore,  a  great  advantage  over  those 
nations  that  have  held,  as  slaves,  their  own  equals.  In  such  cnsss 
there  have  been  dangerous  insurrections  and  most  cruel  and  bloody 
civil  wars. 

The  effect,  too,  of  this  condition  of  things,  is  favorable  to  the 
mling  race.  Every  white  man  is  sensible  of  his  advantages,  and 
takes  a  pride  in  his  position.  He  looks  upon  himself  as  the  peer  of 
all  living  men.  It  was  well  said  by  Burke,  that  in  countries  wliere 
slavery  was  unknown,  liberty  was  looked  upon  as  an  important  po- 
litical right,  but  that  where  it  did  exist,  each  freeman  regarded  his 
liberty  as  a  high  personal  privilege  which  he  was  ready  to  defend 
y^ith  the  last  drop  of  his  blood ;  and  that  slaveholders  always  main- 
tained their  liberties  with  a  higher  and  haughtier  spirit  than  others. 
With  us  there  is  the  double  stimulant :  first,  that  of  freedom  as  con- 
trasted with  slavery  ;  secondly,  the  superiority  of  the  white  man  to 
the  negro.  Our  society  seems,  therefore,  to  rest  on  the  most  favora- 
ble basis. 

North  Carolina  is  often  called  an  honest  State.  I  doubt  if  those 
who  thus  speak  of  our  integrity  and  honesty,  realise  the  extent  of 
the  compliment  they  pay  us.  I  fear,  that  we  do  not  our- 
selves fully  appreciate  it.  As  one  of  the  great  distinguished  qual- 
ities of  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  not  less  than  his  omnipotent 
power,  is  perfect  truth — intej^rity — as  he  has  made  man's  eternal 
happincs>«  depend  solely  on  hw  moral  worth,  and  as  he  has  so  ordered 
that^  in  the  private  relations  of  life,  integrity  and  truth  are  the  bo^is 
of  respect,  esteem,  and  confidence,  between  man  and  man,  in  fact,  the 
very  foundation  of  tlic  social  system — it  mi;^]it  be  well  supposed  that 
public  virtue  would  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  a  State.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  in  all  nges  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  nations 
have  kept  pace  with  their  public  and  private  morals.  Even  small 
states,  where  a  high  moral  tone  prevailed,  have  had  strength  enough 
to  resist  the  most  powerful  invaders.  The  philosophic  historian 
Polybius,  while  a  captive  at  Home,  at  the  period  of  the  greatest 
prosperity  of  that  mighty  republic,  when  comparing  its  institutions 
and  morals  with  those  of  his  degenerate  countrymen,  declared  that 
the  word  of  a  Koman  was  worth  more  than  the  bond  of  a  Greek  and 
twenty  securities.  In  the  course  of  a  single  century  these  Romans 
lost  their  stern  integrity,  and  public  corruption  and  private  vice  pre- 
vailed, 80  that  a  republican  form  of  government  was  no  longer  prac- 
ticable. Even  the  iron  de-spotism  which  succeeded,  thougli  it  delayed, 
couhl  not  prevent  the  decay  and  destruction  of  the  empii*e.  A  great 
•  French  monarch  regretted  that  he  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of 
an  egg  for  his  breakfiist,  because  each  of  his  subordinates,  through 
whom  the  money  to  be  paid  tor  it  would  have  to  pass,  would  em- 
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bezzle  so  much  of  it  as  to  render  the  Bum  expended  larger  than  his 
treasury  could  bear.  Santa  Anna  is  understood  to  have  declared 
that  the  reason  whj  he  could  not  maintain  any  stable  system  of 
government  in  Mexico,  was  because  the  officials  he  was  obliged  to 
employ  appropriated  to  their  own  uses  all  the  funds  intended  to  be 
expended  for  the  public  service.  The  late  Czftr  of  Kussia  is  reported 
to  have  complained  that  the  interest  of  the  empire  suffered  by  reasoo 
of  the  peculations  of  his  officers.  Even  the  untiring  industry,  com- 
prehensive intellect,  and  eagle  eye  of  the  great  Napoleon  could  not 
prevent  similar  abuses.  We  maintain,  then,  that  when  our  cotem- 
poiaries  speak  of  us  as  pre-eminently  honest,  they  assign  to  us  thai 
very  quality  which^  of  all  others^  is  most  important  to  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  a  State. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  however,  that  we  are  behind  the  present  age. 
If  we  have  retained  somewhat  more  than  others  the  institutions  and 
manners  of  our  forefathers,  I  trust  we  have  kept  with  them  the  stem 
int(^ty  which  distinguished  the  revolutionary  age.  Lord  Chathami 
when  contrasting  the  iron  barons  of  the  olden  time  with  the  silken 
ones  of  his  day,  declared  that  he  "  would  not  give  three  words  of 
their  barbarous  Latin  for  all  the  cJ assies."  The  earlier  stages  in  a 
nation's  existence  are  usually  characterized  by  simple  virtues  and  a 
stem  abhorrence  of  vice  and  crime.  As  they  become  more  refined 
they  are  usually  relaxed  and  enervated,  and  are  more  tolerant  to 
wrong-doers.  Already  in  certain  portions  of  the  Union  such  is  the 
sympathy  felt  for  criminals,  that  the  great  effort  is  to  make  them 
as  comfortable  and  happy  as  possible,  afteir  their  conviction.  I  hope 
that  with  us  sympathies  will  always  be  given  to  the  innocent  who 
may  have  suffered,  and  indignation  felt  toward  the  criminaL  I  tmst 
that  neither  capital  nor  corporal  punishment  will  ever  be  more  spar- 
ingly used  in  our  State  than  they  are  now.  The  relaxations  that  have 
already  taken  place,  have  not,  in  my  judgment,  been  advantageous 
to  the  public.  Let  our  State  always  be  as  uncomfortable  as  possi- 
ble to  the  vicious  and  the  criminal.  It  will  then  continue,  as  it  has 
heretofore  been,  a  region  wherein  there  is  as  small  a  proportion  of 
crime  to  its  population  as  any  on  earth.  As  evidence  of  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  the  integrity  of  North  Carolina  abroad,  we  may 
refer  with  satisfetction  to  the  high  prices  at  which  her  bonds  are 
sold  even  in  periods  of  the  greatest  depression  in  financial  matters. 

That  our  people  were  not  as  generally  educated  as  some  othersi 
has  been  the  subject  of  comment ;  but  at  present  North  Carolina  is 
expending,  for  the  purposes  of  education  within  her  limits,  more,  I 
think,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  than  any  one  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  than  most  of  the  Northern  ones. 

It  cannot  fairly  be  argued,  either,  that  we  are  behind  our  neigh- 
bors in  native  intellect.  Those  who  have  represented  us  in  the 
national  councils,  have  usually,  at  least,  maintained  an  average  posi- 
tion with  the  representatives  of  other  parts  of  the  Union.  Some 
who  were  born  and  educated  among  us,  have,  while  citizens  of  other 
states,  attained  the  highest  positions  known  to  the  Kepublio.     Jx  isi 
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nevertheless,  undoubtedlj  true,  that  onr  sons  have  not,  while  residing 
among  us,  been  the  recipients  of  a  fair  share  of  the  public  faonoiB. 
This  is,  I  think,  to  be  attributed  to  two  causes.  During  my  time  in 
public  life  those  whom  we  have  sent  to  represent  us  at  Washington, 
have  been,  in  a  political  sense,  reliable  men.  In  other  "wordSy  no 
matter  to  what  party  association  they  might  belong,  it  was  known 
that  they  would  stand  firmly  by  the  principles  they  professed.  Qepra- 
sentativcs  from  some  of  the  States,  by  threatening  to  assail  tlieir  own 
parties,  find  favor,  and  have  honorable  appointments  bestowed  on 
their  immediate  constituents,  because  politicians  are  often  meanly 
selfish  enough  to  quiet  opposition,  and  buy  support  by  the  bestowal 
of  the  offices  in  their  gift.  It  has  thus  sometimes  happened  that  oor 
State  has  l)een  punish^  for  tlie  fidelity  of  its  representatives.  I  am 
far  from  thinking,  however,  that  it  is  a  misfortune  to  our  citizens  gen- 
erally, that  they  are  not  holders  of  federal  offices.  I  happened  to 
mention  last  winter,  to  a  prominent  statesman,  that,  during  the  whole 
of  General  Picrcc*s  a  dministration,  and  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  up  to 
that  time,  there  had  not  been  a  single  application  for  an  office  under 
the  Federal  Government  from  any  citizen  of  my  district.  He  at  once 
declared  that  the  fact  was  so  honorable  to  the  district,  that  it  on^t 
to  be  universally  known.  And  I  do  hold  that  nothing  can  be  more 
honorable  to  our  people  than  the  fact  that  they  should  be  willing  to 
rely  on  their  own  honest  industry,  at  home,  instead  of  hanging  abont 
Washington  for  a  livelihood.  Still  our  State  has  not,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  abroad,  at  all  times,  the  consideration  and  weight  she  would 
have,  if  her  sons  were  oflener  the  recipients  of  the  higher  honors 
of  the  Republic. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  been  sometimes  said  that  we  have  not 
always  been  so  ready  as  some  of  our  neighbors,  to  promote  and  sus- 
tain our  ablest  men.  This,  if  true,  I  have  thought  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  due  to  a  condition  of  things  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  re- 
move. Owing  to  the  form  of  the  territory  of  our  state,  there  has 
been  heretofore  little  community  of  feeling  between  the  different  parts 
of  it.  The  eastern  counties  have,  from  their  position,  been  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  State,  the  northern  ones  connecteii  with  Vii-ginia, 
and  those  on  the  southern  border  with  South  Carolina,  while  the 
extreme  west  has  stood,  as  it  were,  alone.  The  State  has,  therefore, 
been  very  much  broken  up  into  sectional  divisions.  In  filling  the 
prominent  political  positions  to  which  we  are  entitled,  combinations 
of  some  of  these  sectional  parties  have  been  formed  for  temporary 
purposes.  It  may  have  happened  that  on  account  of  these  sectional 
rivalries,  strong  men  have  sometimes  been  set  aside.  Envy  is  said  to 
love  a  shining  mark,  and  she  acts  after  the  fashion  of  Tarquin, 
when  he  cut  the  tallest  poppies.  Our  people  have  been  accustomed 
to  lament  tlie  fact,  that  we  have  no  large  city  in  which  the  opinion 
of  the  State  could  be  concentrated  and  a  proper  tone  ^ven  to  its  feel- 
ings, liut  large  cities  are  attended  with  so  many  evils,  that  by  some 
they  are  regarded  as  sores  in  the  body  politic.  They  are  less  favor^ 
able,  perhaps,  to  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population  than  the 
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rural  districts,  ftnd  are  attended  with  far  more  of  paaperism,  irice, 
and  crime.  The  general  extension  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  seems 
about  to  give  to  the  country  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  city,  with- 
out its  drawbacks.  With  their  aid  one  may  now  pass  through  a 
State  in  but  little  more  time  than  he  would  formerly  have  traversed 
a  large  city.  By  these  means  our  North  Carolina  citizens  can  have 
the  benefits  which  arise  from  a  rapid  interchange  of  views  with  each 
other,  without  the  evils  that  attend  the  crowding  of  population  into 
large  cities.  We  can  thus  have  the  strength  of  concentration  with- 
out its  weakness,  and  knowledge  and  refinement  without  vice. 
Already  the  progress  made  in  our  works  seems,  in  this  respect,  to 
have  producckl  a  favorable  change.  But  when  they  shall  have  been 
completed — when  one  may  to-day  lave  in  the  breakers  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  to-morrow  stand  among  the  clouds,  on  the  mountain-tops  of 
the  distant  west — when  the  whole  State  is  thus  brought  together,  you 
will  then  have  a  North  Carolina  opinion  so  concentrated  and  ener- 
getic, that  it  will  become  efficient,  and  give  us  that  consideration 

abroad  to  which  we  shall  be  entitled. 

«  «  «  «  •  •  « 

There  are,  too,  incidents  in  our  history,  which  may  well  be 
brought  to  mind  on  an  occasion  like  this,  llie  first  explora- 
tions and  settlement  of  our  territory  were  made  under  the  auspices 
of  one  with  whom  any  community  might  feel  proud  to  be  associated. 
When  you  consider  his  great  abilities,  both  as  a  military  and  naval 
commander,  his  talent  and  sagacity  as  a  statesman,  his  varied  learning 
and  knowledge,  so  much  in  advance  of  his  times,  his  accomplish- 
ments as  a  courtier,  his  lofty  spirit,  fully  imbued  with  the  tone  of 
that  departing  chivalry  which  would  lend  even  to  error  itself  a  halo 
of  glory,  his  high  courage  and  daring,  and  generous  and  noble  traits  in 
private  life,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was,  by  all  odds,  the  first  man  of  his 
day  in  England,  bright  as  that  day  was.  Afler  the  settlement  of  the 
colony  of  North  Carolina,  its  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for  their 
love  of  independence  and  their  capacity  to  govern  themselves.  As 
our  character  as  a  fnink  and  candid,  quiet  and  well  ordered  and  in- 
dustrious community  is  so  fully  established,  we  can,  without  any 
feelings  of  juneasiness  or  sensitiveness,  recur  to  such  statements  as 
these.  In  the  year  1731  the  colonial  governor,  Buniington,  in  an 
official  dispatch  to  his  home  government  says :  *^  The  people  of  North 
Carolina  are  neither  to  be  cajoled  nor  outwitted.  Whenever  a  gov- 
ernor attempts  to  effect  anything  by  this  means,  he  will  lose  his  labor, 
and  show  his  ignorance. 

*'  The  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  are  not  industrious,  but  subtle 
and  crafty;  always  behaved  insolently  to  their  governors ;  some  they 
have  imprisoned,  others  they  have  drove  out  of  the  country,  and  at 
other  times  set  up  a  governor  of  their  own  choice,  support^  by  men 
and  arms." 

When  the  dividing  line  was  run  between  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  former  State, 
William  Byrd,  in  his  ^  History  of  the  Dividing  line/'  says :  '^  The 
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borderers  laid  it  to  heart  if  their  land  was  taken  in  Vii^ginia,  the^ 
chose  much  rather  to  belong  to  Carolina,  where  they  pay  no  tribuu 
to  God  or  to  Caesar.'*     As  he  may  have  felt  a  pique  agaioAt  thm 
borderers,  and  jealousy  toward  a  State  preferred  to  hia  own,  hia 
words  ought  probably   to   be  accepted   with   grains  of  allowance. 
We  will  therefore  take  only  half  the  statement  to  be  true,  the  kuter 
half,  for  tliose  wiio  are  readiest  to  resist  the  demands  of  a  usurping 
despot,  are  the  most  likely  to  render  the  homage  due  to  the  Creator 
and  tlio  Governor  of  the  Universe.    We  sliouid  naturally  expect  such 
a  people  to  be  among  the  first  and  boldest  to  resist  those  afcgresBions 
of  Great  Britain  which  led  to  the  Bevolution.     Accordingly  in  the 
year  17G5,  on  the  passage  of  the  stamp-act,  Colonel  John   Ashe^ 
speaker  of  tlio   house  of   commons  of   North  Carolina,   informed 
Governor  Tr^'on  that  the  law  would  be  resitsUd  to  every  extenL     On 
the  arrival  of  tlie  British  sloop-of-war  Diligence,  in  the  Cape  Fear, 
he  and  Colonel  Wuddell,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  the  citizens  of  the 
counties  of  New  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  marched  down  in  a  body, 
frightened  the  captain  of  the  ship  so  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  land 
the  stump  paper,  seized  her  boat,  and  carried  it,  with  flag  flying,  to 
Wilmington,  aud  the  whole  town  was  illuminated  tliat  night.      On 
the  next  day  they  marched  to  the  governor's  house,  and  demanded 
that  GovcA-nor  Tryon  should  desist  from  all  attempts  to  execute  the 
stamp-act,  and  obliged  him  to  deliver  up  Houston,  the  stamp-master 
for  North  Carolina.     Having  seized  upon  him,  they  carried  him  to 
the  public  market -house,  and  compelled  him  to  take  an  oath  never 
to  attempt  to  execute  his  oflicc  as  stamp-master. 

It  was  nearly  ten  years  after  this  act  that  the  Boston  tea-party 
assemblt^d,  when  a  number  of  the  citizens,  dii>guised  as  Indians,  went 
on  board  a  .ship,  aiul  threw  overboartl  the  tea  imported  in  her. 
This  lattcT  act  wab  done  in  the  uiglit-time,  by  men  in  disguise,  and 
was  directed  against  a  defenceless  ship.  But  the  Nortli  Carolina 
moveiueiU,  ten  }'ear8  earlier  in  point  of  time,  occurre<l  in  open  day, 
and  was  made  against  the  governor  hiiuseit',  ensconced  in  his  piihico, 
mid  by  nien  who  scorne<l  all  disguise.  While  both  deeds  were  mer- 
itorious on  account  of  their  daring,  and  also  the  motives  of  the  act- 
ors, that  at  Boston  partook  of  the  stealthy  manner  of  the  cautious 
fox,  while  the  North  Carolina  act  resenihled  the  lofty  bearing  of  the 
lordly  lion,  who^e  defiant  roar  sends  challenge  loud  to  all  that  oppose 
his  way.  And  yet  the  one  occurrence  has  been  lauded  uns[)aringly, 
while  the  other  is  scarcely  known  out  of  the  limits  of  our  State. 
Historians,  whose  main  object  has  been  to  elevate  other  States,  have 
ignored  it,  because  of  its  brilliancy.  It  has  been  suggestoil,  however, 
by  way  of  excuse  tor  this,  that  the  tea  movement  led  immediately  to 
a  collision  of  arms.  But  will  any  man  pretend  that  a  blow  wldch 
merely  irritates  an  adversary,  and  causes  him  to  make  an  attack,  is 
more  niei  itorious  than  one  so  decided  as  to  overawe  him,  and  compel 
him  to  retreat  t 

The  same  spirit  continue.1  to  animate  our  people,  and  led  to  the 
uprising  of  the  Regulators  to  resist  the  oppressive  taxation  aud  ex- 
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actions  of  the  colonial  government  It  was  on  the  IGth  day  of 
May,  1771,  that  the  battle  of  the  Alamance  was  fought,  in  which 
more  than  three  thousand  men  were  engaged.  Here  occurred  tho 
first  collision  of  arms  between  Great  Britain  and  her  rebellious  colo- 
nies, and  here  was  shed  the  first  blood  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Though  superiority  of  arms  and  discipline  enabled  Governor  Tryon 
to  win  the  victory,  yet  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  movement, 
that  ho  required  the  people,  in  all  the  middle  and  upper  parts  of  the 
State,  to  be  drawn  out  in  battalions,  and  to  take  an  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  British  government  In  addition  to  thb,  the  prominent 
men,  who  were  most  suspected,  were  notified  from  time  to  time  to  appear 
at  each  court,  and  renew  the  oath  to  sustain  the  government  As 
the  contest  waxed  warmer  and  warmer  between  thq  colonies  and  tho 
mother-country,  the  spirit  of  our  people  continued  to  rise.  And  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1775,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg,  more  than  a 
year  in  advance  of  the  general  Declaration,  proclaimed  Independ- 
ence, and,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  perfected  their  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  conduct  of  her  sons  throughout  the  whole  struggle,  vin- 
dicated the  opinion  expressed  by  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Colonel  Tarle- 
ton,  that  Mecklenburg  was  the  most  rebellious  county  in  America. 
Such  a  county  was  a  fitting  birthplace  for  Andrew  Jackson. 

As  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolutionary  contest  had  been  shed  in 
our  State,  so  in  it  the  first  victory  was  won,  in  the  well- fought  bat- 
tle of  Moore's  Creek,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1776.  Nor  were 
the  exertions  of  our  citizens  confined  to  their  own  territory. 
Gen.  Francis  Nash  and  CoL  Edward  Buncombe  gave  up  their  lives 
on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  the 
Nortb  Carolina  militia  maintained  the  fight,  in  the  open  field, 
against  a  greatly  superior  force  of  British  regulars,  so  long,  and  so 
obstinately  refused  to  retire,  when  ordered  by  their  officers,  that  the 
commander- in  chief  declared  that  their  conduct  would  have  done 
honor  to  Prussian  veterans.  And  when  the  gloomy  cloud  of  Biitish 
domination  was  moving  steadily  on  from  the  northeast,  like  the  dark 
shadow  of  an  eclipse,  it  paused  before  it  reached  our  western  border. 
The  tide  of  our  enemies'  success  recoiled  from  the  base  of  those 
"  unknown  mountains,"  and  became  refluent  when  Ferguson  fell. 
Soon  after,  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Guilford,  the  power  of  Cornwallis, 
the  ablest  and  most  dangerous  of  our  enemies,  was  broken,  and  he 
retired  with  drooping  spirits  to  the  seaside,  to  become  a  captive. 

^That  North  Carolina  declined,  for  nearly  two  years  after  its  for- 
mation, to  become  a  member  of  our  present  Union,  is  in  no  respect 
to  her  di:«credit.  Having  profited  by  her  own  experience,  she  was 
slow  to  part  with  the  right  of  absolute  self-government,  and  finally, 
only  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution,  after  important  amendments 
had  been  made.  And  should  it,  from  any  cause,  fail  to  afford  her 
that  protection  to  which  she  is  entitled,  the  spirit  which  animated 
her  early  colonists,  which  resisted  the  Stamp  Act,  and  other  British 
aggressions,  and  rose  still  higher  at  Mecklenburg  and  King*s  Mount- 
ain, will  again  be  ready  to  vindicate  the  great  principles  of  civU 
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liberty.  That  she  may  be  spared  the  necessity  of  new  exertions  to 
that  end,  ought  to  be  the  wish  of  ail  her  sons.  The  wholo  human 
race  is  largely  interested  in  the  resaU  of  our  present  system,  and 
should  it  be  successful,  there  will  be  presented  snch  an  empire  of 
confederated  sovereignties  as  has  never  yet  existed  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

To  whfit  Mr.  Clingman  ably  says  about  North  Caroliaa,  in  his  paper  pie- 
pared  for  the  State  Agricultural  Societ}^  we  add  some  notes  from  the  corxe- 
spoiident  of  the  Alabama  Exchange : 

The  soil  from  Raleigh  to  Charlotte  is  a  deep  red  clay.  In  places  the  sar£sce 
of  the  ground  is  almost  covered  with  boulders  ;  some  of  these  are  anitc  Large 
and  others  arc  small.  The  principal  growth  is  red  oak,  post-oak,  ana  hickory, 
on  the  hills  ;  and  oq  swampy  land,  the  same  erowth,  with  a  sprinkUng  of  sweet 
gum.  I  do  not  tliiuk  I  saw  a  dozen  pines.  The  crops  looked  very  well  indeed 
on  this  entire  route.  I  was  informed  by  several  well-informed  gentlemen  that 
much  greater  breadth  of  land  was  planted  in  cotton  in  North  Carolina  tikis  year 
than  ever  has  been  known  before.  This  increase  of  the  breadth  of  land  planted 
in  cotUm,  is  imputable  to  the  improved  means  of  transportation  and  the  present 
price  of  cotton — both  of  them  being  powerful  stimulants  of  prodaction. 

The  North  Carolina  llaiiroad  Company  has  erected  some  splendid  machine 
and  workshops  between  Raleigh  and  SaUsbnry,  and  built  up  a  village  that 
may  compare  with  any  village  in  the  South,  in  general  loveliness.  The  work- 
shoi)s  are  large  brick  buildings,  and  the  houses  in  which  the  workmen  live  ar* 
ncal  and  tasteful  brick  cottages.  I  counted  some  ten  of  these  cottages,  all 
erected  by  the  company  for  the  use  of  their  emjUoues.  They  are  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  grove  of  oaks,  and  looked  the  very  picture  of  deanlmess 
.and  contentment. 

Grecitsborough  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  several  literary  institotiona  of  rinng 
importnucc.  Ihc  air  is  pure  and  bracing,  and  students  mieht  reasonably  count 
upon  nu  exemption  from  fevers  while  at  tiiesc  schools.  Salem  is  not  more  than 
a  dozen  niil<;s  from  G reensborough,  and  despite  all  the  efforts  tliat  have  been 
made  to  supplant  it  in  the  public  confidence,  it  is  still  a  full  match  for  its  more 
youthful  and  showy  rivals.  There  is  something  indeed  remarkable  about  the 
school  at  Salem.  It  was  a  prosperous  and  nourishing  female  school  more 
than  a  (quarter  of  a  century  before  its  mushroom  competitors  were  ever 
Uiought  of.  Many  of  the  most  accomplished  (thoroughly  and  practically  edu- 
cated) women  whom  I  have  ever  met,  received  their  education  at  this  time- 
honored  institution,  and  their  *'  daily  walk  and  conversation'*  was  the  most 
elo(juent  testimony  of  the  efficiency  of  their  "  nursing  mother."  I  like  Salem. 
because  it  does  not  immolate  whatever  is  practical  on  the  altar  of  show  and 
pretension,  and  because  the  prinei])als  keep  on  hand  no  lazy  and  dissipated 
sons  to  hunt  up  rieh  wives  from  amongst  the  pupils. 

C'harlotte  is  one  among  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State,  and  is  quite  pleasantly 
situuti'd.  It  contains  some  very  nice  stores  and  tasteful  private  residences. 
The  produce  of  the  section  of  country  around  Charlotte  has  heretofore  gone 
to  swell  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  but  os  a  direct  rail- 
way communication  has  been  auspiciously  opened  to  Beaufort,  on  the  At- 
lontic,  a  much  better  harbor  than  Charleston,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  much  the  largest  ])ortion  of  this  produce  will  in  future  find  its  way  to 
Carolina  City.  The  harbor  of  Beaufort  has  heretofore  been  so  much  isolated 
from  the  producing  i)ortion  of  the  State,  as  never  to  have  attracte<l  the  atten- 
tion due  to  the  important  advantages  of  its  location,  safety,  and  depth  of  water. 
The  rivers  of  ^'o^th  Carolina  arc"  full  of  shoals  near  the  sea,  and  as  they 
recede,  they  become  still  more  unfit  for  purposes  of  Navigation  by  reason  ©f 
fiills.  The  consequence  of  this  lock  of  natural  channels  of  trade,  was  long  felt 
to  be  a  serious  clog  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  Norfolk  and  Charleston 
sought  to  draw  the  products  of  the  State  to  tlieir  own  ports,  and  to  a  ^rcat  ex- 
tent were  successful.      Nearly  all  of   the  exports  of  North    Carolma  were 
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shipped  to  ChArleston  or  Norfolk,  and  tlicnee  eonaigned  to  coastwise  ports  or 
to  foreign  markets,  so  that  persons  living  out  of  the  State  and  drawing  thoir 
-information  from  commercial  statistics,  possessed  no  adequate  conception  aither 
of  the  amonnt  or  valoe  of  her  exports.  The  opening  of  a  commmucation  with 
Beanfort  harbor  will  produce  a  marked  change  in  this  respect  The  ship- 
ment of  produce  to  Charleston  will  decline  and  finally  cease.  The  State  will 
soon  be  reticulated  with  railways,  and  these  will  all  converge  to  Beaufort  as  to 
a  common  centre.  The  superiority  of  Beaufort  harbor  over  Charieston  is  too 
vast  and  undisputed  to  h%  much  longer  ignored.  A  railroad  is  nearly  com- 
pleted from  Carolina  City  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  when  completed,  prod- 
Tice  may  be  shipped  to  toe  former  without  any  breaking  of  bnlk  or  loss  from 
rehandfing. 
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CONTBIBUnONS  TO  THE  HTDROGHAPHICAL    THERMOLOGT   AND   HYGI- 
ENB  OF  TUE  MISSISSIPPI   KIYER. 

The  article  which  follows  we  take  from  the  New-Orleans  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal  for  July,  being  the  production  of  Dr.  Beknkt  Dowler,  the  erudite, 
accomplished,  and  world-fameci  editor  of  that  Journal.  It  abounds  with  new 
and  instmctive  material  regarding  the  regions  of  the  Mississippi,  which  must 
be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  people  of  the  entire  West  ana  southwest. 

Tns  MissisBippi  river  annually  discharges  about  thirty  times  more 
water  than  the  Rhine,  five  or  six  times  more  than  the  Danube  or 
Volga — a  third  more  than  the  miited  waters  of  the  Rhine,  Lmre,  Po^ 
Elbe,  Vistula,  Danube,  Dnieper,  Don,  and  Volga — three  or  four  hun- 
dred times  more  than  the  Thames,  fully  as  much  as  the  Euphrates, 
Indu:^,  and  Ganges,  combined,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  Nile, 
equalling  that  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  being  surpassed  only  by  the 
Amazon.  The  latter  discharges  thirteen  hundred  times  more  than 
the  Thames — one  hundred  times  more  than  the  Rhine. 

If  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  were  concentrated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  fUth  and  refuse  entering  the  river  would 
scarcely  contaminate  its  waters,  so  far  as  lower  Louinana  is  concern- 
ed, to  the  extent  described  by  certain  authorities  (Raspail,  London 
Lancet,  etc. ),  as  found  in  the  Seine  and  Thames,  whose  waters  are 
drunk,  used  in  cooking,  &c.,  in  Paris  and  London. 

The  immense  water-shed  of  the  river  is,  for  the  most  part,  several 
thousand  miles  distant  from  New-Orleans,  expanding  from  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Appalachian  chain  on^  the  East,  to  those  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  West,  having,  on  its  northern  boundary,  by  far  the 
largest  fresh-water  inland  seas  or  lakes  in  the  world.  This  area, 
whence  the  river  gathers  its  tide,  occupies  about  eighteen  degrees  of 
latitude  by,  perhaps,  twice  as  many  of  longitude,  and  supplies 
throughout  the  entire  year  a  vertical  column  of  water  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  for  hundreds  of  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

In  the  region  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  the  rain,  the  filtration 
water  of  the  river  itself  and  the  water  courses,  do  not  run  into  but 
fircm  the  riveri  and  consequently  they  carry  off  into  the  swamps,  lar 
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goons,  bnyouB,  lakes',  and  gulf,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  matten 
capable  of  eoliiiion,  suspension,  transportation,  putrefaction.     Thou- 
sands of  miles  from  New- Orleans,  tbe  tributaries  of  the  river,  evciy 
swollen  brook,  rivulet,  and  stream,  reaches  the  larger  affluentB  of  the 
river  charged  with  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  matters,  which, 
during  a  journey  of  several  weeks  toward  the  south,  under  a  hot 
sun,  neccsi^arily  undergo  great  modifications.     New  chemical  com- 
positions and  decompositions  must  occur,  the  heavy  detritus  sinking, 
mineral  matters  being  deposited  or  newly  combined.      Here  every 
condition  exists  favorable  to  the  putrefactive  process,  and  the  dissipa- 
tion of  deleterious  gases  arising  from  the  putrcsciblc  matter  in  the 
water.     Hence,  the  water,  though  loaded  with  detritus,  on  reaching 
New-Orleans  is  comparatively  pure  and  salubrious,  and  the  more  so 
because  the  lower  Missis^sippi  is  no  longer  a  Fcwpr  to  receive  filth, 
the  drainage  being  in  the  opposite  direction.     If  the  sewers  of  London 
and  Tai  Ls  were  placed  a  thousand  miles  up  the  river  on  its  banks, 
the  mass  of  the  water  would  probably  undergo  self-purification  before 
reaching  New-Orleans. 

Prof.  Liebig,  in  Lis  remarks  upon  the  influence  of  temperature 
upon  fei  mentation,  s^iys  that  ^'  the  same  sugar  which,  in  beet-root 
juice  fermenting  at  the  common  temperature,  is  resolved  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid,  yields,  upon  elevation  of  the  temperature  (no  ad- 
dition whatever  being  made  to  the  fermenting  juice),  mannito,  lactic 
acid,  gum,  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gas."  The  transforming  in- 
fluences of  trmpeiaturo  on  fermentable  or  putrescible  substances,  in 
connection  with  running  water,  are  paramount  in  altering  their  ori- 
ginal character,  after  a  time. 

The  Amazon,  the  greatest  of  all  rivers,  running  nearly  parallel 
with  the  equator,  after  receiving  its  principal  mountain  tributaries, 
traverses  irom  AVest  to  East  twenty-two  degrees  of  longitude,  de- 
bouching nearly  under  the  line,  having,  of  course,  no  variety  of  cli- 
mate so  far  as  heat  or  cold  is  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  that 
from  iho  elevation  or  depression  of  landj  and  from  the  r^iny  or  dry 
sejison.  Its  inundations  extend  beyond  its  banks  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  being  in  this  and  many  other  respects,  including  its  apparent 
hygienic  inHuenccs,  analogous  to  the  lower  Mississippi.  A  slight 
allusion  to  its  medical  topography  will  serve  to  show  this.  The  san- 
itary condition  of  *Para,*  the  largest  town  on  the  lower  Amazon, 
will  be  the  best  test;  the  other  considerable  town,  Santarem,  is  ^x 
hundred  miles  higher  up  the  river,  and  has  a  population  of  only  one 
third  OS  many  as  tlic  former.  Para  is  on  the  great  southern  outlet 
of  the  Amazon,  called  Para  river. 

Tiic  city  of  Para  (one  degree  eighteen  minutes  S.),  8ituate<l  on  this 
river  seventy  miles  from  the  mouth,  now  numbering  a  population  of 

*  Pura  formerly  nnmUercd  nearly  30,000  inhabitants,  and  had  considerable  commerre 
in  cotton,  siif^r,  coflee,  cacuo,  vanilla,  copaiba,  sarsaparilla,  rice,  India-mhber,  hides; 
and  hence  liable  to  receive  yellow  fever,  by  importation  from  North  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  if  it  be  communicable  in  that  way.  This  city  has  fallen  Into  decadency 
irom  political  troublog  and  Indian  maaiacres,  and  it  now  a  yellow  ferer  city  after  tw* 
-^nturies  of  exemption. 
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fifteen  thousand,  was  founded  more  than  a  century  before  New-Or- 
leans ;  had  been  one  of  the  healthiest  on  the  continent  until  February, 
1850.  when  a  most  fatal  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  set  in,  and,  by 
April,  twenty  or  thirty  died  daily. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  New- York,  who  resided  in  this  city  previous  to 
the  irruption  of  yellow  fever  (see  his  voyages,  1848,  p.  252,  et  seq.\ 
says:  ** Multitudes  of  persons  from  the  Northern  States  now  visit 
the  South  in  search  of  health,  or  spend  their  winters  in  the  West 
Indies,  at  great  expense  and  little  gtiin,  who  in  Para  could  reside  for 
comparatively  nothing,  with  a  certainty  of  recovery.  The  novelty 
and  beauty  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  luxury  of  the  climate, 
afford  sufficient  inducements  to  the  invalid  for  seeking  both  health 
and  pleasure,  in  Para.  Its  climate  is  peculiarly  favorable,  the  ex- 
tremest  heat  being  less  than  in  New- York.  Para  has  no  kind  of 
epidemic.  The  people  live  to  a  good  old  age."  He  says  that  while 
intermittent  fevers  are  rare  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  where  he 
never  met  with  but  one  case,  which  he  cured  with  a  single  dose  of 
quinine,  they  abound  on  its  tributaries,  instancing  the  Madeira  river. 
(163,  195.)  Of  the  lower  Amazon  he  says:  " Its  climate  is  sin- 
gularly healthy." 

In  the  upper  Amazon,  where  fevers  are  prevalent,  Humboldt 
says  :  '*The  people  have  the  most  inveterate  prejudices  against  the 
employment  of  cinchona,  and  in  the  very  country  where  this  valua- 
ble remedy  grows,  they  try  to  cut  of  the  fever  by  infusions  o^  scaparla 
dulcisy  and  hot  lemonades  prepared  with  sugar,  and  the  small  wild 
lime,  the  rind  of  which  is  equally  oily  and  aromatic."  {Narrative 
V.  164,Lond.) 

May  not  this  exemption  from  epidemics  and  fevers  upon  the  lower 
Amazon  be  in  some  degi-ee  owing  to  the  hygienic  influences  of  the 
river!  or  to  the  comparative  purity  of  its  waters?  or  to  its  inunda- 
tions and  the  cooling  eifccts  of  evaporation  from  a  vast  expanse  of 
water  t 

The  comparative  absence  or  diminished  ratio  of  diseases  attributed 
to  marshes  and  inundations  in  the  lower  divisions  of  the  two  largest 
rivers  upon  the  globe,  the  one  debouching  near  the  border  of  the  tor- 
rid zone  and  the  other  in  its  centre,  remains  to  be  explained  by  some 
other  theory  than  the  prevalent  one. 

Without  vouching  for  the  doctrine  of  malaria  as  the  cause  of  all 
diseases  called  paludal,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  there  is  not  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  waters  of  the  upper  Mississiippi  and  its  tributa- 
ries are  insalubrious  either  in  themselves  or  in  their  concomitants, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  lower  river?  For  example  (and  hero 
I  speak  from  personal  observation),  the  Illinois  river  during  its  peri- 
odical season  of  inundation,  extendn  over  an  area  approximating  that 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  during  the  rise  of  the  latter.  The  banks 
of  the  former  are  infested  with  severe  intermittent  fevers  to  an  ex- 
tent utterly  unknown  upon  the  banks  of  the  lower  Mist-issippi.  The 
water  of  the  former,  compared  with  that  of  the  muddy  Mississippi,  is 
dear.     Do  the  waters  of  the  Illinob  contaminate  its  shores,  swamp- 
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basing,  and  bottom  lands,  and  a  month  subseqaentlj  arrive  depurated 
in  the  Delta,  after  a  jouniey  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  occupying  a 
month  or  more  ?  The  affirmative  would  be  no  more  flimsy  than  that 
of  many  hypotheses,  which  make  up  the  warp  dnd  woof  of  the  re- 
ceived aetiology  of  both  endemics  and  epidemics. 

May  not  tlic  periodical  inundations  from  the  river  in  lower  Louis- 
iana, by  affording  a  vast  surface  of  fresh  and  comparatively  pure 
water,  be  salubrious  and  preventive  of  the  development  of  miaiqiia? 
Authorities  might  be  cited  among  miasmatists  themselves  to  show 
that  noxious  gases  may  be  absorbed,  or  imbibed,  or  otherwise  limited 
or  totally  arrested  by  bodies  of  water.  Besides,  evaporation  from 
eleven  thousand  square  miles  which  the  river  inundates  cannot  fail  to 
cool  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  lessen  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  some  diseases,  namely  heat. 

The  clearing  away  the  woods  in  Louisiana  would,  theoretically 
speaking,  be  attended  by  an  increased  heat,  but  probably  this  increased 
heat  from  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  upon  the  exposed  surface  of  the  • 
ground  may,  during  the  hot  season,  be  counteracted  by  increased 
evaporation  and  consequent  refrigeration  which  these  rays  and  the 
freer  admission  of  the  winds  produce.  During  the  present  century 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  cold  has  not  been  as  intense  as  during 
the  last.  Ninety  years  ago  (1768)  the  cold  was  so  severe  that  the 
orange- trees  of  I^uisiana  were  killed,  and  ice  was  formed  along  and 
projected  from  the  shores  of  the  river,  at  New-Orleans.  Evidence,  it 
is  believed,  could  be  adduced,  showing  that  in  early  times  drifting 
masses  of  ice  descended  to  this  city,  from  the  upper  rivers.  Such 
occurrences  ha>ing  been  extremely  rare,  may  afford  no  reliable  data 
as  to  the  average  temperature  of  the  country'  during  the  entire  year. 

Tliere  is  evidently  some  connection  between  rivulets  or  mill-ponds 
and  sickness,  iii)on  many  streams  of  the  upper  rivers,  even  in  hilly 
regions  where  marshes  are  not  found.  Such  a  connection  can  seldom 
be  traced  amid  the  bayous,  innumerable  lakes,  and  immense  swamps 
of  the  lower  Mississippi,  compared  with  which  the  Pontine  Marshes 
of  Italy  and  the  mill-ponds  aforesaid  dwindle  into  insignificance. 

It  is  believed  that  the  diseases  usually  ascribed  to  marsh  poison, 
are  not  only  rare  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  ^lississippi  as  com- 
pared with  many  of  the  upper  rivers,  but  as  compared  with  its  sub- 
ordinate southern  aflluents,  and  the  more  elevated  and  hilly  regions 
contiguous,  including  districts  somewhat  remote  from  its  banks,  the 
zone  of  greatest  salubrity  lying  directly  ui)on  its  shores.  Yellow 
fever,  however,  is  excluded  from  this  favorable  estimate. 

The  Icvec-system  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  hygiene 
of  the  river.  All  the  early  writers  upon  thc^climate  of  Louisiana, 
concur  as  to  its  great  salubrity  from  its  first  settlement  imtil  near  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  when  (in  170G)  yellow  fever  made  its  fii*at 
ap[)earan('e  at  New-Orleans.  Professor  For>hey,  in  his  Memoir  on 
the  Kivcr  (1850)  says,  **Tlie  levees  of  Louisiana  may  be  regarded  as 
in  full  operation  for  fifty  years,  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles 
from  llayou  Lafourche  down  below  the  city."     This  period  coincides 
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with  that  of  yellow  fever  in  New-Orleans.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
expounders  of  epidemics  who  often  construe  coincidences  as  causes, 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  this  parallelism  from  which  to  construct 
a  theory,  since  disturbances  of  the  water  as  well  as  of  the  earth  might 
be  the  cause  of  epidemics.  The  plausibility  of  such  a  theory  might 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  another  and  still  more  decisive  fact  which 
contradicts  existing  theories,  namely,  that  crevasse  years  are  non- 
epidcmicjyears.  Of  five  years  in  which  the  most  extensive  crevasses 
took  place  anterior  to  185S,  none  was  accompanied  or  followed  with 
epidemic  yellow  fever,  unless  1849  be  regarded  as  an  exception. 

In  1816,  early  in  May,  the  inundation  of  the  rear  of  the  city  took 
place  from  the  Macarty  crevasse,  now  tfie  site  of  Carrollton,  nine 
miles  above  the  city.  The  water  in  the  houses  and  streets  had  a, 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet.*  On  the  third  of  the  same  month,  in 
1849,  the  great  Sauv6  crevasse,  18  or  20  miles  above  the  city,  took 
place,  by  which  two  or  three  hundred  squares  and  several  thousand 
tenements  of  New-Orleans  were  submerged  for  nearly  two  months. 

The  year  1816  was  healthful ;  the  year  1849,  during  and  after  the 
inundation,  was  generally  reckoned  as  a  non-epidemic  year,  notwith<^ 
standing  the  pi^vaience  of  a  mild  efHdemic  of  yellow  fever.  The 
three  following  years  were  without  yellow  fever  epidemics.  An  ex- 
pounder of  epidemic  aetiology  not  very  scrupulous  in  his  logic,  might 
argue  that  the  great  inundation  of  1849  was  the  forerunner  or  cause 
of  an  unusually  long  exemption  from  yellow  fever  anterior  to  1853. 
Surgeon  H.  L.  Hawkins,  U.  S.  A.,  in  his  official  report  on  the  med- 
ical topography  of  New-Orleans  Barracks,  says :  **  The  yellow  fever 
of  this   climate   may  be  traced  to  the  following   combined  causes : 

1.  Low  stage  of  water  in  the  river^  leaving  its  banks,  with  the  deposits 
brought  from  the  upper  country  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  Pun. 

2.  Decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  swamps  in  the  rear  of  tin) 
city ;  and  3.  The  prevalence  of  K.  and  N.  E.  winds.  A  contrary 
state  of  things,  to  wit,  high  stage  of  water  and  8.  W.  and  W.  winds, 
are  not  attended  with  epidemic  fever."  (i/ei.  Stat,  Amiyy  1856,  4to, 
p.  255.) 

The  Mississippi  is  virtually  not  only  the  great  commercial  and 
phy.^ical  feature  of  the  southern  basin  or  delta,  but  it  is  probably  the 
chief  element,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  in  its  medical  topography  and 
hygiene. 

If  the  aetiology  of  endemics  and  epidemics  can  be  solved  by  the 

.  *  This  croTasse  must  hare  inundated  a  Tast  area  of  the  city,  as  ttn  outlet  to  the  lak* 
was  by  the  Bayou  St.  John,  and  chiefly  through  the  onginal  or  ancient  portion  of  the  city. 
This  part  of  the  city  was  less  inundated  by  the  Sautre  crevasse  of  1849,  as  the  water  was 
arrested  and  deflected  towards  the  lake  by  the  new  canal,  hiu'her  up  in  the  newer  part 
of  the  city,  now  the  First  District.  Probanlv  in  no  town  on  the  lower  Mississippi  is  the 
imT)'»ndini  danijor  from  a  crevasse  comparable  with  that  of  the  city  of  Carrollton.  In 
1843,  Mr.  Pilie,  surveyor,  made  an  official  report  of  the  levels  at  and  in  the  rear  of 
Carrollton,  showing  that  from  the  summit  of  the  levee  (which  is  eiiiht  feet  hij^h)  to  the 
low-water  mark  of  the  lake,  the  fall  is  sixteen  feet  and  two  inches,  and  that  tlio  Metarie 
Bidiie,  which  rises  seven  to  eight  feet  aliove  the  swamp,  is  two  feet  eleven  inches  lower 
than  the  levee.  A  few  vears  since  a  land-slide  at  this  place  carried  a  house  into  the 
river,  drowning  some  of  its  Inmates. 
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present  methods  of  meteorological  and  topographical  research,  this 
river  and  its  iniuenccs  must  be  parurooant  in  living  the  eni<i;iim  of 
the  diseases  of  its  basin.  Sn  thi^  latter  point  of  view  it  will  be  ex- 
amined in  more  detail  in  the  closing  part  of  this  paper,  or  upoo 
some  faliirc  occasion,  as  leisure  and  the  spacA  of  this  journal  maj 
permit.  In  the  meantime  it  is  intended  to  offer  the  following  labc^- 
rious  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  its  temperature,  being,  it 
is  supposed,  the  first  extensive  series  of  observations  ever  mode.  The 
contemporaneous  temperature  of  the  air  will  also  be  included  for 
comparison.  A  series  of  Ihennometrioal  experiments  made  about  the 
same  time,  at  certain  depths  in  tho  soil,  is  not  sufficiently  complete 
for  p'jblicution.  Nor  will  all  the  experiments  made  upon  tho  river 
be  reproduced ;  as,  for  instance,  such  as  were  made  at  various  parts  of 
the  stream  and  at  all  distances  from  shore  to  shore.  These  experi- 
ments were  important,  however,  in  establishing  the  absolute  thermal 
uniformity  of  the  surface  water  liowever  near  or  remote  from  the 
shore,  provided' the  experiment  be  always  made  in  a  current  and  not 
in  stagnant  or  shoal  water.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  fact,  a  skiff 
was  slowly  propelled  from  shore  to  shore,  and  buckets  full  of  water 
were  taken,  %vhite  ferry-l)oat8  were  crossing  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  hours  of  the  day.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  flliments  of  water 
were  encountered  tlie  fraction  of  a  degree  higher  in  temperature  than 
the  residue  of  the  current,  never  exceeding  a  degree.  It  may  be  safely 
assumed,  that  an  experiment  made  a  few  inches  from  the  shore  in  the 
current  will  represent  the  whole.  Some  unsatisfactory  cxpenments 
made  to  ascertain  the  temperature  at  different  depths,  will  not  be 
given. 

However  unattractive  the  following  tables  may  seem,  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will,  as  a  contribution  to  the  physical  history  of  the  river, 
be  acceptable  to  naturalists  and  physicians  who  esteem  facts,  though 
they  may  not  always  be  able  to  apply  them  straightway  to  utilitarian 
purposes.  It  is  not  intended  to  apply  these  facts  to  support  or  to 
oi)pose  any  general  or  special  theory  in  medical  a?tiolog}%  further  than 
their  sngge>tive  import  may  warrant.  If  the  reader  be  of  the  same 
way  of  liiinking  with  Hippocrates,  he  will  see  the  importance  of  in- 
vestiiiating,  by  i)hy&ical  tests,  rather  than  by  mere  conjecture,  the 
characteristics  of  places,  waters,  etc.  Hippocrates  nffn-ms  that  epi- 
demics and  endemics  are  owing  or  peculiar  to  certain  loc  ilities,  exha- 
lations, winds,  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  ^^  soine  being  caused  bif 
the  nature  of  the  waters 

\_ilcic  follows  a  table  for  the  years  1845-1851,  which  ice  omity  sJiotnng 
the  tnupcvature  of  the  river  at  certain  hours  each  daj^  as  compared  with 
that  of  t/ic  air. — Ed.  Ucvicw.J 
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TBIBMOLOOICAL  MAXIMA,  MINIMA,   AND  MEANS  OF    THK  RITKB  FOR    SKTKN    TElB9. 


Years. 

Maxim. 

Minim. 

Mean. 

1845-6 

....86,6*» 

40° 

....62.5'^.... 

1846-7     

86.76 

89.6.... 

....63.26*.... 

1847-8 

....86.6 

42 

....64.25.... 

1848-9 

....88.86.... 

....  48.6 

....63.6 

1849-60 

....83.6..... 

44 

....63.75.... 

1860-1 

....89 

86.6.... 

....62.25... 

1861-2 

...84 

General  Means. 

....86.75.... 

40.26.... 

....63.147... 

Tlie  diurnal  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  river,  which  scarcely 
differ  in  any  appreciable  depree,  form  a  strong  contrast  in  these  re- 
spects with  the  changeful  alterations  of  the  air.  The  nearest  approxi- 
mation between  the  air  and  water  occurs  at  sunrise,  or  in  the  night 
The  horary  change  in  the  river  is  imperceptible — in  the  air  marked, 
sometimes  enormous.  Neither  the  minimum  nor  maximum  in  the 
former  is  by  any  means  as  great  as  in  the  latter.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  differences  in  maximum,  minimum,  horary,  diurnal  and  annu- 
al, yet  the  annual  mean  of  both,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  bo 
-found  nearly  the  same. 

Any  marked  diurnal  or  weekly  change  in  the  rirer,  which,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  limited,  is  not  so  much  owing  to  atmo.<pherio 
changes,  as  to  the  sudden  rises  and  deliveriett  of  its  tiibutaries  flow- 
ing from  different  latitudes,  and,  consequently,  having  different  tem- 
peratures, examples  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  above  meteoi  ologi- 
cal  table  of  the  upper  and  downward  voyage  on  the  Missidbsippi  and 
Ohio  rivers,  in  1850,  during  high  water.  * 

Humboldt  says,  that  for  27®  latitude  on  both  sides  of  the  equator, 
the  temperature  of  the  equinoctial  seas  "  is  almost  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  atmosphere,"  being  83®  to  84°,  while  the  mean  of  the 
equatorial  air  is  79°  to  88®.  This  "  independence  of  the  atmos- 
phere" in  regard  to  its  influence  on  the  river,  is  equally  striking  when 
tested  hourly,  or  daily ;  but  it  is  far  different  as  regards  the  hot  and 
cold  seasons. 

It  may  be  allowable  to  glance  at  a  few  isolated  data  illustrative  of 
the  thcrmology  of  some  of  the  rivers,  which  data,  however,  do  not 
extend  over  periods  of  time  sufficiently  long  to  be  satisfactory  or 
characteristic. 

Tenipeniture  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  Montreal,  in  July :  Mr.  E. 
S.  dc  Hottermund  says  (Biit  Am.  Jour.  Med,  Svi.,  July  29,  1845) 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa,  which  run  together  without  in- 
tcrmiiig  ing  for  several  leagues,  have  a  temperature  of  Co®,  the  air 
being  82®. 
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**  In  the  temperate  zone,"  says  Humboldt,  "  in  Europe,  the.  Dj 
ube  and  the  Elbe,  lat.  48°-49®  F.,  attain  in  the  middle  of  sumi] 
only  from  17°  to  19°  c.  (63°  to  00°  R)  the  air  being  in  the  hot! 
month  18-19  6°  c.  (05°  to  07°  F.)"  (Narrative  VI.  588.) 

Lieut.  lyynch,  U.  S.  N.,  who  explored  the  river  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea,  in  1848,  says  that  the  width  of  the  river  in  the  lo^ 
part  of  its  course,  averages  fifty-six  yards,  and  its  depth  four  f5 
On  the  15th  of  April,  it  appears  from  his  Journal,  that  the  air  r 
eight  degrees,  and  the  river  three  degrees.  In  the  same  month 
found  the  Sea  of  Galileo  ranging  from  70®  to  90®,  according 
depth. 

The  Dead  Sea  (less  than  ten  miles  wide)  was  heated  dorin 
sirocco,  on  the  2Cth  of  April,  to  80°,  and  two  days  after  to  8 
though  on  the  4th  of  May,  a  week  later,  the  surface  was  76^  on 
Tlic  air  of  the  sirocco  rose  from  102°  to  100°,  "  blistering  the  c; 
lids."  At  Jericho,  the  river,  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.,  ^ 
74°,  the  air  82°:  The  Jordan,  excepting  iU  hallowed  historical  i 
flociations,  is  one  of  the  most  ill-arranged  and  worthless  of  streai 
abounding  in  rapids,  cataracts,  shoals,  whirlpools^  rocks,  ang] 
and  curves  ;  its  tortuousness  is  almost  four  times  as  great  as  that 
the  lower  Mississippi,  as  in  two  hundred  miles  it  traverses  bat  sia 
in  a  straight  line.  Such  diminutive  seas  and  tiny  rivers,  becoi 
heated  by  the  hourly  changes  of  the  air,  and  can  have  little  hjgiei 
influence. 

Lieut.  Lynch  says,  that  the  most  powerful  microscope  can  detc 
no  animalcules  i^  the  water  of  the  I)ead  Sea.  The  same,  I  believ 
is  true  of  the  running  water  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  But  ti 
cause  is  different  in  each  case.  The  former  is  truly  a  tnare  tnofiuun 
having  no  living  animals,  and  being  positively  deleterious  to  oi|^i 
life,  its  mineral  and  saline  ingredients  amounting  to  one  part  in  foui 
The  absence  of  animalcular  organisms  in  the  lower  Mississippi,  J 
probably  owing,  either  to  its  purity,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  c 
its  suspended  detritus,  or  to  the  opacity  of  its  running  water,  when 
by  light  is  intercepted ;  or,  perhaps,  a  cause  may  be  found  in  tb 
absence  of  microscopic  plants  or  other  food  necessary  to  thei 
animal;*,  a  peculiarity  which  does  not  obtain  in  the  upper  riven 
Prof.  Drake  quotes  Prof.  Bailey's  researches,  showing  that  ''th 
river  at  St.  Louis  contains  numerous  shoals  of  microscopic  animals,' 
twenty  species  of  which  the  latter  found  in  great  numbers.  (  ValU 
Miss,  L   71-2.) 

Mollusks  or  shell-fish,  at  least  such  as  inhabit  the  upper  rivers,  ar 
not  found,  I  believe,  in  the  lower  MississsippL  This,  if  true,  is  ; 
fact  that  has  not  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  alluded  to,  much  less  ei 
plained  by  naturalists.  Tlio  absence  of  the  food  of  these  animals,  s 
the  algjB  or  confervas  and  other  fresh-water  plants  and  infusorix 
animals,  or  the  want  of  a  firm  bottom  of  earth,  sand,  or  pebbles^  t 
rest  on,  and  prevent  suflfocation  in  the  fine  mud,  or  the  turbidity  ( 
the  water,  which  arrests  the  transmission  of  light,  or  all  of  i\\& 
combined,  may  serve  to  explain  the  non-existence  of  these  bivalve 
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etc.,  affording,  at  the  same  time,  a  presumptire  proof  that  the  river 
is  less  productive  of  plants,  infusoria,  etc.,  than  the  upper  shoal 
rivers,  and  consequently  purer  and  more  salubrious.*  Such  a  course 
of  hygienic  reasoning  may  be  far  from  being  demonstrative,  but  it 
is  at  least  suggestive. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  particularly  the  Gulf-stream,  has  been  repre- 
sented by  several  authors  as  being  from  four  to  eight  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  the  ocean  in  the  same  latitudes.  The  latest  estimates 
give  the  Atlantic,  Paciflc,  and  Indian  oceans  a  general  or  mean 
maximum  of  at  least  eighty-eight  d^rees  for  a  distance  of  twenty- 
eight  parallels  from  the  equator,  with  a  mean  maximum  of  the  air  of 
eighty-two  degrees.  These  high  temperatures  in  vast  bodies  of 
water,  reaching  the  littoral  of  the  delta,  have  necessarily  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  climate,  in  connectio/i  with  the  south  wind,  and 
would  probably,  but  for  one  river,  rndke  Louisiana,  if  not  a  land  of 
siroccos,  yet  one  of  extraordinary  heat. 

The  humidity  of  lower  Louisiana,  supposed  to  originate  from  the 
river,  its  crevasses  and  vast  inundations,  has  not  been  proved  to  be 
the  cause  of  any  epidemic  or  malady  usually  attributed  to  that  source, 
that  is,  malaria,  llie  aetiological  theory  of  humidity  which  of  late 
has  been  invoked  to  account  for  almost  all  epidemic  and  endemic 
morbidity,  is  wholly  unproved.  A  few  years  ago.  Prof.  Casper,  of 
Berlin,  wrote  a  work  on  medical  statistics,  in  which,  from  extensive 
data,  he  concludes  that  humidity,  not  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
most  favorable  to  life,  and  that  no  state  of  the  air  is  so  prejudicial  to 
health  as  that  of  dryness  with  cold.     (B,  and  F.  MtcL  Ch,  Rev.) 

The  statistics  of  the  New-Orleans  Charity  Hospital,  at  first  ^ight, 
indicate  the  prevalence  of  intermittent  fevers  in  the  city.  But  that 
institution  receives  of  this  class  of  patients  a  large  majority  from  hun- 
dreds  of  steamboats,  flatboats,  and  rafts,  which  navigate  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  from  lake  and  coasting  vessels,  and  from  steam- 
ships from  Central  America.  Tlie  extreme  rear  is  the  only  portion 
of  the  city  where  intermittents  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent,  being 
chiefly  among  the  unaccli mated.  The  unacclimated,  nevertheless, 
are  equally  liable  to  yellow  fever,  whether  resident  on  the  levcc,  or 
in  the  central  or  marshy  regions  of  the  city.  While  some  physicians 
regard  the  recrementitious  matters  and  drainage  of  the  city  which 
accumulate  upon  its  swampy  margin  as  null  in  the  causation  of  yel- 
low fever,  or  even  as  preventive  of  that  disease,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  intermittents  (generally  mild) 
in  this  locality,  than  in  any  other  in  the  city,  nay,  greater  than  among 
the  most  extensive  and  primitive  swamps,  which  expand  from  the  ter- 
minations of  the  double-inclined  planes  forming  the  coasts  of  the  lower 

♦  While  writing  this  paragraph,  a  commercial  ffcntlcman,  from  Boston,  loni»  resi- 
dent in  New-Orleans,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  during  his  attack  of  yellow  fever,  in 
i8o3,  culled  to  consult  mn  conccrniu|^  bis  health,  and,  during  some  general  conversa- 
tion, remarked  that  the  captains  of  ships  had  fre<jucntly  informed  him  that  they  always 
preferred  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  to  any  at  ^ew-York  or  Boston,  in  sea  voyages. 
▲  similar  sttteineiu  has  often  been  made  to  myself  by  this  same  class  of  practical 
men. 
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Mississippi.  The  supposed  malarious  banks  of  the  river  arc,  on 
contrary,  its  sanitana^  affording  the  hygiiinic  udvan lapses  wliicli  1 
pocrates  j*oek8  for  in  his  book  on  **  airs,  waters,  und  places,"  v 
which  he  combines  other  terrene  influences,  tojjether  with  the  celesl 
as  the  JJu/'i^tar,  Arcturus,  Pleiades,  and  inorbi  lity  of  the  hiiinois,  i 
also,  constitutions  of  the  year.  IIo  prefers  town  r^ituuiims  wl 
the  water  is  good,  and  where  tlie  air  is  neitlier  too  hot  nor  too  c<. 
"  All  the  productions  of  such  a  place  are  better  than  those  of  a 
fercnt  position,  and  the  place  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  ^pi 
in  consequence  of  the  mild  temperature  of  the  air." 

The  f  >llo\ving  Ilippocratic  tableau,  drawn  more  than  two  thous 
years  ago,  by  the  sjige  of  Cos  (an  island  of  the  JE;5Can,  when 
was  born),  applies  in  many  respects  to  numerous  places  under  t*\ni 
latitudes,  from  the  Chesapeake  Buy  to  the  declivities  of  the  Ro 
Mountains,  and  parti cuhirl/, -to  the  tributaries  of  the  upper  Mi? 
sippi,  while  the  banks  of  the  lower  river  are  loss  involved  in 
iombrc  picture,  epidemic  yellow  fever  excepted. 

"The  waters  of  tnarthfg,  thoec  of  lakes,  nml,  in  general,  all  th«>«o  that 
Btaji^niuit.  uro  noeoMuirily  warni,  thick,  and,  in  summer,  oflfeiiMve,  liccttuiw  i 
are  stairrinnt;  tiiey  always  receive  new  rains,  and  arc  heatod  by  the  nuu ; 
is  the  roiiHou  of  tiiVir  bcinj^  of  a  yellowish  wliite,  \m\  and  bilious.  In  wi 
they  ore  cold,  frozen,  and  tnrhid,  as  much  owin;;  to  the  snows  as  Uy  the  ra 
hence,  tliey  are  thick  and  pituitona,  and  those  who  nsc  them  have  obfttrn^ 
and  enlar;(<'d  npUnins,  the  belly  hanl,  bound  and  hot,  the  shouldont,  clavi< 
an<i  viHJi;re  loan,  for  the  flesh  dissolves  and  is  received  into  the  apltH'ii ;  th 
the  reiLson  they  are  uicagro  and  lean.  It  thence  follows,  also,  that  they  ahi 
alwnvrt  exj>erienco  the  sense  of  hunger  an«l  that  of  thirst,  and  that  tfiey  h 
the  sui>erior  and  inferior  bellies  very  dry  and  worm  ;  they  require  str 
purgcH;  the  above  affections  do  not  leave  tuem  neither  in  summer  nor  in  f 
tcr,  and  the  fi^reatiT  part  of  tliem  |>erish  with  dropsy.  In  these  placen,  in  si 
mer,  dy!»ont<;ries  are  prevalent,  also  fluxes  of  the  l>eliy,  and  verj*  tedious  quar 
forers;  consequently,  when  these  diseases  continue  long,  they  termiuote 
dropsy,  and  those  attacked  with  it  generally  die." 

After  having  sent  the  above  remarks  to  press,  I  read  a  portion 
the  proofs  to  a  friend,  who  called  my  attention  to  the  work  of  tl 
late  lamented  Ilerndon,  on  the  Amazon  river,  a  work  I  had  nev 
read ;  I  immediately  made  inquiry  fdr  it,  and  upon  consulting  i 
pages  found  an  additional  veritication  of  the  opinions  I  had  i'oimi 
of  the  hy;;ienic  influences  of  that  great  analogue  of  the  MinMssipp 
which  has  no  rival  in  the  whole  temperate  zone. 

The  following  data,  from  Lieut.  Ilerndon's  (U.  S.  N.)  Krplorati 
of  the  VaUvyof  tfut  Amazon  (pp.  414, 8vo,  Washington,  1854),  ma< 
under  the  authority  of  the  Socrotary  of  the  Navy,  da-^erve  iho  attc 
tion  of  intpiirers  into  medical  toi>ography,  hygiene,  and  aHiology. 

14 ih  of  December,  18.31,  at  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.  The  air,  the  riv 
Amazon,  and  the  river  Jurua,  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  the  la 
tcr,  gave  each  eighty-two  degrees.  Four  days  later,  one  hundred  :ii 
fi\CA  niileH  lower,  on  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Japuni,  a  tributa 
of  the  Amazon  flowing  nairly  under  the  equator,  he  says,  that  to  I 
surprise,  he  found  its  temperature  to  bo  eighty-five  degrees.  T 
Amazon,  a  c^uarter  of  an  hour  later,  was  at  eighty-one  dcgrera.    T 
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explnnution  is  doubtlessly  tho  same  as  that  already  indicated  in  the 
table  of  a  voy^e  on  the  MisMSsippi,  in  1850,  namely,  a  river 
flowing  through  a  comparatively  warm  region,  has  a  hi*jher  temper- 
ature (other  things,  such  as  volume,  depth,  velocity,  biing  equal) 
than  one  from  a  cold  region. 

Among  the  upper  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  Lieutenant 
Hemdon  begins  to  note  the  prevalence  of  intermittent  fevers,  which 
be  Hlways  denominates  tertian  or  tertinnas. 

When  at  Santarem,  on  the  lower  Amazon,  he  visited  Mr.  G.,  three 
miles  from  town,  whereupon  ho  says :  **  I  supposed  that  this  house, 
situateil  in  tbe  midst  of  a  cocoa  plantation,  on  low  land,  near  the 
junction  pf  two  great  rivers,  under  a  tropical  sun,  would  be  an  un- 
healthy residence  ;  but  1  was  assured  there  was  no  sickness  here." 
(323. )  *'  We  drifted  with  the  current  all  night,  and  stopped  at  a  small 
cocoa  plantation  belonging  to  some  one  in  Santarem.  Tho  water  of 
tbe  river  was  nearly  up  to  the  door  of  the  house,  and  the  country 
seemed  to  be  all  marsh  bebind.  I  never  saw  a  more  desolate,  sickly- 
looking  place ;  but  a  man  who  was  living  there  with  his  wife  and  bix 
children  (all  strong  and  healthy-looking)  told  me  they  were  never 
sick."  Of  a  town  ninety  miles  below  ^>antarem,  he  says :  "  AVe  saw 
at  this  place  several  persons  who  were  suffering  from  tertianas,  but 
all  sail  they  took  them  wbile  up  the  neighboring  rivers.  If  general 
accounts  are  to  be  relied  on,  there  seems  to  be  really  no  sickness  on 
the  muitn  trunk  of  the  Amazon,  but  only  en  the  tributaries,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  sickness  is  tnore  often  taken  oh  the  trtbutaiies  than 
on  the  main  trunL     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"  Para  was  a  remarkably  healthy  place,  and  entirely  free  from 
epidemics  of  any  kind,  until  February,  1850,  when  the  yellow  fever 
was  taken  there  by  a  vessel  from  Pemambuco.  The  greatest  malig- 
nancy of  the  disease  was  in  the  month  of  April,  when  it  carried  off 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  a  day.  About  the  same  time  the  next 
year  (the  fever  being  much  diminished)  the  small-pox  broke  out. 
About  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  died." 

Of  the  lower  Amazon  he  says:  '^  The  climate  of  this  country  is 
salubrious,  and  the  temperature  agreeable.  1  met  with  no  epidemics 
on  my  route,  except  at  Para ;  tho  country  seemed  a  stranger  to  yellow 
fever,  i«mall-pox,  or  cholera.  There  seemed  to  be  a  narrow  belt,  of 
country,  on  each  side  of  the  Amazon,  where  bilious  fevers  were  par- 
ticularly prevalent  These  fevers  are  of  malignant  type,  and  often 
terminate  in  fatal  jaundice.  I  was  told  that  six  or  eight  days'  navi- 
gation on  each  tributary,  from  the  mouth  upward,  would  bring  'me 
to  this  country,  and  three  or  four  more  would  pass  me  through  it ; 
and  that  I  ran  little  risk  of  taking  the  fever  if  I  passed  directly 
through."     (309,  870.) 

,  Here  is  a  river,  not  only  the  largest  in  the  world,  but  altogether 
southern — a  river  which,  in  some  places,  expands  to  the  width  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  (iar  above  its  mouth) — which  inundates  the 
vast  marshes  of  the  torrid  zone,  for  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  its 
shores — which  has  upon  its  banks  just  enough  of  the  Indian,  Euro- 
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pean,  and  African  races,  to  test  its  hygienic  influenees^  and  yet  U 
-   I  Z^  almost  wholly  destitute  of  the  so-called  malarious  feversi  wl^le  tk 

•^>  ';^  pasture  lands,  called  the  Pontine  Marshei^  near  Borne,  and  i 

L'i- %j  most  contemptible  mill-ponds  and  creeks  of  the  apper  Talley  of  i 

■  i'^t^  Mississippi,  are  charged  with  the  causation  of  doadly  efndfimios  a 
;>/^'?5  endemics. 

!'  ^yW  Gangctic  hydrography  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  lower  Mississii 

!fV'X  1  in  it>}  hygienic  character.     The  celebrated  Heber,  Lord  Bishop 

i^i**  1^  Calcutta,  whose  voluminous  trarels  in  India  show  him  to  have  be 

;  j-,^  a  very  careful  observer  (a  believer  in  the  doctrine  <^  marsh  poisoi 

i-tyj^  says  that  the  lower  Granges  is  far  mom  salubrious  than  the  reyj^ons 

•ViLTiI  ^^  tributaries.     After  much  travdling  through  the  aoathein  distrio 

'  ^411  ho  says  that  he  observed  no  sickness  until  be  had  passed  central 

./•ii^5^*  northern  Hindostan,  and  had  arrived  near  the  Himalaya  mountaii 

1^ '^'^  A  very  sickly  district,  which  he  calls  the  Belt  of  Death,  fies  betwei 

'.^il:^  Barciiy  (Central  India)  and  Almora,  where  it  seemed  that  the  anon 

f^l'^ki  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  away  all  energy  from  the  people,  causing  turn 

■  '"I  $*{  bellies,  slender  limbs,  sallow  complexions,  killing  very  slowly,  ai 
\;^4  sometimes  assuming  the  form  of  typhus,     {h  ckiqK  17.)     Abnon 

.;  .-:>^r  according  to  the  latest  authorities,  is  5,837  feet  above  the  sea,  beiii 

situated  on  a  ridge. 

'*  The  country  around  Calcutta  is  a  perfeet  flat  alluvial  plain,  ii 

tersected  by  pools,  canals,  natural  and  artificial,  and  innumeraU 

^,*/  ':^  arms  of  the  Ganges,  teeming  with  a  population  like  Ten  ant-hil 

'  V^  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  China,  and,  like  all  the  rest  of  Beaga 

.  '*-f'  overflowed  annually  by  the  river;  the  only  plague,  and  a  sore  on 

.    }'  too,  are  the  mosquitoes."     (II.  203,  220,  223.)    Later  researchc 

lj  show  that  the  sickly  belt  is  not  along  the  outlets  of  the  river,  whic 

.  r  occupy  two  hundred  miles,  but  in  the  interior,  that  is,  higher  up  th 

;  ■'  stream. 

..  ..;  The  topography  of  Natchez,  on  the  IMississippi,  furnishes  an  illui 

.  -:/.'■  tration  of  some  remarks  above  mentioned,  concerning  the  low  land 

'    ^  on  the  river  banks.     Natchez,  which  is  perched  on  a  hill,  has  been 

at  intcrvftis,  severely  visited  by  yellow  fever  during  forty  years,  whil 

^;  the  subordinate  or  secondary  town,  called  Natchez-under-t he-hill,  ha 

either  escaped,  or  suffered  comparatively  little.     Some  writers  main 

tain   that  this  exemption  b  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  yellow 

fever  miasm  by  the  river,  which  washes  and  often  inundates  th< 

alluvial  foundations  of  the  lower  town,  which  is  the  wharf  or  landing 

of  the  city.     That  portion  of  the  miasm  which  is  supposed  to  escape 

the  hygienic  action  of  the  river,  climbs  nearly  two  hundred  feet  above, 

and,  according  to  this  theory,  affects  the  upper  town  or  dty  proper 

Such  was  the  explanation  of  the  first  epidemic,  1817,  not  to  nam< 

others.     In  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  Natchez,  in  1823,   Dr 

Cartwright  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  lands  were  healthy 

and  tliat  such  lands  afforded  a  safe  retreat  from  the  epidemic     {Am 

Med,  Recorder^  IX.) 

The  late  Professor  Drake,  in  his  voluminous  work  on  the  Disease 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  maintams  that  the  turbid  watei 
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£re&h  from  the  river,  '^  produces  some  efilects  on  the  system,  which 
transparent  water  from  wells  and  springs  and  our  other  rivers  does 
not,  being  to  a  certain  extent  medicinal,  and  especially  adapted  to  the 
cure  of  chronic  functional  disorder  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver. 
That  its  daily  use  averts  some  forms  of  disease,  may  be  admitted  as 
]»robable."  These  opinions,  the  result  of  much  travel,  observation, 
and  inquiry,  and  universally  fortified  by  the  experience  of  the  resi- 
dents upon  its  banks,  and  the  boatmen  on  its  stream,  had  been  pro- 
mulgated by  writers  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Louisiana  during  the 
last  century,  and  are  now  alluded  to  as  at  least  favoring  the  doctrine 
of  the  salulxity  of  the  water  for  common  use,  even  though  it  be 
neither  medicinal  nor  preventive  of  epidemic  or  endemic  diseases. 

The  waters  originating  in  the  vast  carboniferous  formation,  parti- 
cularly in  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  the  upper  rivers,  contain, 
without  doubt,  calcareous  and  other  foreign  matters,  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  can  be  found  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi,  ex- 
cepting suspended  silica,  wliich  latter  amounts  to  about  three  fourths 
of  the  whole  of  its  datrital  matter. 

The  mud  of  the  delta,  taken  from  the  river  bank,  and  dried  by  a 
heat  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees,  gives  only,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Riddell,  a  small  fraction  over  two  parts  of  lime  in  the  one  hun- 
dred, while,  twelve  hundred  miles  higher  up,  according  to  Dr.  Drake, 
the  proportion  is  about  four  times  as  much.  According  to  M.  Reg- 
nault,  the  Nilotic  mud  contains  eighteen  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime — 
an  enormous  amount  as  compared  with  that  of  the  lower  Mississippi. 

Professor  Riddell's  analysis : 

SiHca. 74.15 

Alumina. 9.14 

Oxyde  of  Iron 4.56 

Lime 2.08 

Magnesia. 1.52 

Manganese 0.04 

Potassa  not  determined 0.00 

Soda 0.00 

Total 


Phosphoric  Acid • 0.44 

Snluh 0.07 

Carb.  Acid 0.74 

Chlorine 0.01 

Water 8.12 

Organic  Matter 3.10 

Loss 1,03 


100.00 


The  solid  matter  by  weight  is  as  1  to  1153  of  the  water.  (Drake 
L,  74-5.)  The  water-drinkers  of  New-Orleans,  who  use  hydrant 
water,  drink  a  good  deal  of  flint 

In  the  great  work.  Description  de  VEgjipty  M.  Regnault,  one  of  the 
means  of  the  French  Expedition  (I'jiOO  to  1801)  gives  the  following 
analysis  of  the  Nilotic  mud :  In  one  hundred  parts :  water  11 ;  car- 
bon 9  ;  oxyde  of  iron  6  ;  silex  4  ;  carbonate  of  magnesia  4  ;  carbonate 
of  lime 48  ;  alumina  48.     (T.  II.,  p.  406.     Paris,  1813.) 

The  infusorial  animals  which  generate  in  the  reservoir  of  the  Water 
Works,  when  the  water  is  allowed  to  stagnate,  are  probably  derived 
from  ova  in  the  air,  or  from  ova  which  have  been  carried  down  from 
the  upper  rivers,  and  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  light  or  other 
cause,  do  not  develop  themselves  until  the  water  becomes  stagnant, 
partially  clear,  and  elevated  in  temperature. 
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.   _  The  following  commnnicatioD,  occarioned  by  an  onoeual  offimslTV 

'  '^  ness  in  the  hjdrant  water  of  the  dtj  a  few  jean  ago»  .will  «erT«  Im 

illustrate  this  topic : 

"LOUUIAJTA  UVITUSITT,  MiDIGAL  DkPABX|[BBT,  } 

New-OHeam,  Seft7S,19U.  f 

'**'Sir: — In  complianee  xritib  jcrar  wUhn,  I  henmth  ftmuh  tou  witti  fki 
ornde  rosults  And  oonolonons  whieh  tli»  diy*a  Ubor  Ium  eaaMed  me  .to  antfi 

l^Sm  "  1*  The  river  w»ter  obtftined  ibis  day  from  the  sooroe  of  the  Water  "Wutlm, 

iT^m  after  having  been  oarefolly  filtered  from  ratpcnded  meehanieal  matten,  yieldi 

K^Mm  upon  evaporation  to  dryness,  ana  part  of  raridne  to  two  thomaiid  pixiM  by 

weight  of  water.    Thia.  is  aboat  fire  times  as  great  m  what  trials  aiiaaa  jmn 


ago  induced  me  to  fix  upon  as  the  nomud  amoiuit  (one  part  in  ten  tbonsaad). 
C^  this  reaidne,  one  to  two  thousand,  about  four  fifths  ia  saline  mineral  mattaar, 
whieh  ought  to  show  some  slight  eff^ts  npon  persons  using  the  water.  Aboot 
one  fiftli  of  the  residue  is  organio  matter,  of  ammal  and  Tegilable  origin,  eitter 
in  solution,  or  so  finely  oommintited  as  to  pass  tiirongh  a  fbe  filter, 

'*  2.  The  sample  of  water  obtained  from  the  Water  Worka  reserroir,  nrove^ 
npon  examination  with  the  mioroeeope,  to  aon^p  eonntleie  myriads  of  gNfl% 
cylindrical,  living  and  movinf^  filaments,  eaeh-fHat-coe  three-thonoandUi  of  ajB 
inch  in  thiokncss,  and  of  vanable  lengfli.  Tbi^belong  to  an  obaenre  race  of 
organisms,  known  to  natandists  nnder  the  teennieal  name  of  oteiiimtorim,  I 
have  been  informed  by  the  soperintendent  of  the  Water  Wotka,  that  thia  reaoib 
voir  water  has  been  oistriboted  to  the  oity  only  daring  the  m^i  mod  ea^y 
morning ;  at  other  times  the  oity  is  snppUed  direotly  mm  Uie  nrer.  Now,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  water  swarming  with  tn^cilUttorU  might  prodnoe  impleia- 
ant  results  with  persons  drinking  it  To  develop  them,  the  oedhurBoeeef 
three  conditions  is  requisite,  namely^-organie  matanalB»  a  high  .tempefatan^ 
(75^  or  80^  F.)  and  stagnant  water,  more  oc  less  limpidi  so  as  to  be  penettahle 
by  light. 

*''  8.  I  have  found  as  yet  no  special  cause  of  disease  in  the  samples  of  water 
famished,  oxgeptin^  that  taken  from  the  reservoir,  as  before  mentioned. 

<*  III  conclusion,  lam  of  opinion  that  if,  during  the  continuance  of  hot  weather 
and  low  water  in  the  river,  the  Commercial  Water  Works  will  be  careful  to 
supply  the  city  directly  from  the  river ;  or  if  through  the  reservoir  they  be 
careful  not  to  allow  it  to  stagnate  there,  there  will  then  be  no  reason  to  af>pro> 
hcnd  any  bad  results  from  its  use. 

"  KespectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

**J.  L.  RioDsu.. 

"A.  S.  ^UELPS,  Esq.,  Street  Commissionir.^^ 

The  general  and  paramount  importance  of  hygienic  bydrology, 
justities  another  quotation  in  relation  to  a  region  of  the  republic  re-> 
mote  from  the  *'  Father  of  Waters."     [We  omit  it  for  its  length.] 

I1ic  velocity  of  the  MissLssippi  seems  to  have  been,  for  countless 
ages,  nearly  the  same.  Altliqugh  great  elevations  and  depressions 
must  have  occurred  throughout  the  delta,  yet  these  have  been  80 
gradual,  and  have  alternated  with  such  uniformity,  as  to  be  mere 
repetitions.  The  alluvial  deposit,  as  £ir  as  ascertaiued  (nearly  700 
feet)  is  without  coarse  sand,  gravel,  stones,  boulders,  or  oiKcr  debris 
which  a  strong  current  pushes  forward  toward  the  soa.  A  swift 
descent  of  a  great  perpendicular  volume  of  water,  moves  rocks  as 
large  as  a  house,  a  diminished  one  boulders,  gravel,  pebbles,  coarse 
sand,  fine  sand,  etc.  The  alluvium  of  the  delta  is  virtually  an  im- 
palpable powder  held  in  suspension  by  a  current  far  less  rapid  than 
is  generally  supposed.     This  deposited  powder  forms  the  low  lands 
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of  the  delta  to  an  unknown  depth,  being  probably  not  less  than  one 
thousand  feet  in  thickness. 

Professor  Robins  says,  that  when  tlie  current  at  the  bottom  of  a 
river  moves  three  inches  in  a  second,  it  will  separate  and  lift  up  fine 
clay — six  inches  per  second,  clay — eight  inches  per  second,  coarse 
sand — twelve  inches  per  second,  fine  gravel — twenty-four  inches  per 
second,  gravel  one  inch  in  diameter — thirty-six  inches  per  second, 
angular  stones  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  Now,  taking  for  granted  the 
usual  but  the  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  velocity  of  the  river  at 
New- Orleans,  during  high  water,  it  would  be  eighteen  inches  per 
second,  which,  if  the  same  at  the  bottom,  would  transport  liu^ 
gravel 

Hundreds  of  observations,  by  Professor  Forshey,  are  thus  summed 
up: 

"  The  result  shows  a  mean  surface  velocity  at  high  water  of  2.61  miles  per 
hovLty  at  CarrolltoQ  (six  miles*  above  New-Orleans),  and  2.60  miles  per  hoar  at 
Yidalia  (nearly  three  hundreujttea  above  New-Orleans),  respeetiYely,  8.80  and 
8.82  feet  per  second  of  time.^%e  one  was  derived  from  17o  observations,  and 
the  other  from  70  observations.  At  low  water,  at  Carroliton,  1.45  miles  per 
hoar,  or  2.11  feet  per  second  ;  at  YidaHa,  1.54  miles  per  hour,  or  2.25  feet  per 
second." 

The  difference  between  the  depth  of  the  river  at  high  and  low 
water  (twelve  to  fourteen  feet)  is  comparatively  small  ifi  a  river 
whose  depth  is  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  two  hundred 
feet,  at  all  seasons.  It  is  contrary  to  the  hydrodynamics  of  rivers  to 
suppose,  with  some  writers,  that  the  whole  volume  of  water  from 
the  central  surface  to  the  bottom  and  sides,  should  move  with  a 
uniform  velocity.  If  the  mean  elevation  of  the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Mississippi^ (including,  of  course,  the  Missouri),  be  estimated, 
the  accelerating  velocity  which  a  body  of  water  would  acquire,  in 
falling  from  this  elevation  to  a  level  with  New-Orleans,  would  be 
almost  inconceivable — probably  not  less  than  that  of  a  shot  fired  from 
a  cannon,  instead  of  being  as  at  present  two  miles  and  a  fraction  per 
hour.  The  force  of  gravity,  though  uniform  in  a  falling,  unob- 
structed body,  is  in  proportion  to  the  time,  but  accumulates  every 
moment,  accelerating  the  motion  as.  compared  to  any  degree  of  the 
preceding,  and  this  continuous  generation  proceeds  ad  inJUiitum^  But 
in  falling  down  an  inclined  plane,  this  water  parts  with  its  velocity, 
every  moment,  by  friction  against  air,  rocks,  banks,  curves,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  channel,  and  other  resisting  media. 

The  Mississippi,  which  meanders  for  nearly  six  hundred  miles  in 
Louisiana,  being  guarded  against  by  eight  hundred  miles  of  levees, 
presents,  even  at  low  water,  a  surface  of  several  hundred  square  miles, 
which,  for  good  or  evil,  is  an  element  of  study  of  rare  value  in  medi- 
cal hydrography. 

In  contributing  some  thermological  data  to  the  physical  history  of 
the  lower  Mississippi,  accompanied  with  conjectures  concerning  its 
possible  hygiene,  I  hope  to  direct  the  attention  of  abler  observers  to 
the  great  feature  of  our  medical  topography  and  commercial  pros- 
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perity.  The  influences  of  crevasses  and  inundations  in  both  t 
and  niral  districts,  deserve  careful  observation  and  study,  in  ibi 
gicnl,  hygienic,  and  sanitarian  points  of  view. 

The  crevasse  nearly  opposite  to  the  upper  boundary  of  Ne^ 
leans,  which  has  existed  many  weeks,  may  be  alluded  to  in  co 
sion. 

The  Ifell  crevasse,  a  mile  above  New-Orleans,  on  the  oppositi 
of  the  river,  now  inundates  the  towns  of  Gretna,  McDonoughville 
Algiers,  opposite  the  city,  and  many  plantations  below.  Other 
vasses  above  the  former  for  many  hundred  miles,  have  desolated 
tations  and  drowned  domestic  and  wild  animals  in  great  nan 
These  crevasses,  and  the  natund  outlets  other  than  the  mouth  o 
river,  have  spread  a  sheet  of  turbid  waters  over  the  delta,  prol 
larger  than  the  united  areas  of  the  States  of  Delaware,  Rhod 
and,  and  Connecticut.  These  waters,  gathered  from  one  thoi 
seven  hundred  navigable  rivers,  and  from  every  kind  of  geob 
formation,  alluvial  plain,  diluvial  plateau,  tertiary,  carboniferon 
paleeozoic,  have  ploughed  their  way  into  the  great  Beaward  tr 
loaded  with  debris  from  silicious,  cretaceous,  calcarcouffy  galenifi 
and  coal  regions ;  from 

**  Many  an  anoient  river, 
From  many  a  vordant  plain  ;*' 

and  from  more  parallels  of  latitude  tlian  any  other  river  or 
globe. 

If  existing  etiological  theories  concerning  disturbances  of  the 
moisture,  Inundations,  swamp  exhalations,  etc.,  bo  applicable  to 
lower  Mississippi,  the  present  season  will  be  an  eventful  one, 
doctors  at  least.  The  impending  danger  is  lessened,  howevei 
past  experience,  which  has  not  coincided  with  these  theories. 

The  increase  of  population  in  New^Orleans,  and  Louisisni 
large,  has  not  been  equal  to  that  of  New-York,  owing,  as  ban  1 
generally  supposed,  to  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  the  valie; 
the  lower  Mississippi.  But  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  if  yel 
fever  were  never  more  to  visit  New-Orleans,  the  numerical  advai 
ment  of  the  city,  great  as  its  Tiatural  advantages  are,  can  nevej 
rapid,  so  long  as  it  is  a  purely  commercial  emporium,  destitute 
manufactories,  shipping,  importation,  and  the  industrial  fixed 
mcnts  of  capital  other  than  the  raw  material, -and  the  mere  pn 
arising  from  its  exportation.  The  money,  or  circulating  capita 
the  city,  is  comparatively  lurgo,  while  its  fixed  capital,  such  as  w< 
shops,  machinery,  and  homo  fabrics,  is  Fmall.  The  unfinished  mi 
rial  preponderates  over  the  flni»hc<l.  Tliis  was  the  case  before  ; 
low  fever  Invaded  the  city,  in  179G,  and  would  continue  after 
disappearance  of  this  malady,  in  the  absence  of  manufactories,  sh 
importations,  etc.  If  an  overgrown  or  large  population  be  desira 
the  most  favorable  sanitary  condition  will  not  of  itself  accom|i 
that  object. 

Th«  cau%«&  ol  l\i^  f|c«^l  «^dem\c8  of  plague,  influenza,  cbol 
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dengue,  dyeentery,  erysipelas,  black-death,  sweatin}]^  sickness,  typhus, 
hooping-cough,  ophthalmia,  scarlatina,  yellow  fever,  etc.,  which 
have  swept  over  the  world  at  irregular  periods,  have  not  yet  been 
explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  nevertheless,  many  useful  facts 
and  special  conditions  tending  to  restrict  or  modify  their  action,  are 
not  only  known,  but  may  often  be  controlled.  Among  the  hygienic 
influences  which  tend  to  avert  or  mitigate  these  calamitous  events, 
and  prolong  life,  air,  temperature,  locality,  and  water,  are  para- 
Okount. 

This  article  is  already  a  long  one,  but  not  being  so  long  as  the 
Mississippi,  perhaps  the  patient  reader  will  allow  a  few  additional 
observations,  not  originally  intended  by  the  writer. 

Of  the  group  of  diseases  attributed  to  malaria  or  marsh  poison, 
interniiltent  is  the  fundamental  type.  The  late  Dr.  Forry,  who  wrote 
a  systematic  treatise  on  the  medical  climate  of  the  United  States, 
which  he  based  on  the  army  statistics,  represents  the  banks  of  the 
lower  Mi^iesippi  as  the  special  region  of  malaria.  This  malaria,  he 
•aye,  ^^  atfects  the  natives  with  a  slow  and  concealed  combustion-^ 
the  unacclimated  with  a  raging  and  rapidly  consuming  flame.  It  is 
here  that  the  Angel  of  Death  makes  his  most  desolating  visitations." 
The  army  statistics,  to  which  be  and  later  writers  rel'er,  prove  just 
the  contrary ;  the  posts  on  the  lower  Mississippi  being,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  yellow  fever,  among  the  most  healthy,  particularly  in  ref- 
erence to  intermittent  fevers,  the  coasts  of  New-England  excepted. 
Thus  tlie  entire  southern,  compared  with  the  middle  division,  gives  a 
ratio  of  this  class  only  al>out  half  as  high  as  the  lake  and  western 
divii^ions,  while  the  banks  of  the  lower  river  give  the  Qiiuimum  ai 
compared  with  the  residue  of  tlie  South  itself. 

Dr.  Forry,  and  others,  aver  that  at  Fort  Pike,  the  New-Orleans 
Barracks,  and  at  Baton  Bouge,  '*  the  average  of  fevers  of  a  malarial 
origin  is  very  low.*'  Surgeon  B.  F.  Harney  says  of  the  Baton  Bouge 
Barracks,  that  *'  no  endemic  diseaae  has  ever  prevailed  here."  (Afed. 
StaL  LI.  S.  A.J  1866,  p.  254.)  According  to  official  reports^  Fort 
Pike,  thirty-four  miles  from  New-Orleans,  having  an  elevation  of 
two  feet  only,  ''  has  no  masmata.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  intersected 
with  tortuous  bayous  resembling  artiflcial  canals.  **  {lb,  255.)  Former 
army  reports  show  that  the  mortality  at  this  station  is  as  low,  per- 
haps lower,  than  at  any  other  in  the  United  States,  beii^,  with  the 
exception  of  casuahies,  but  a  little  over  one  per  cent. 

S^ing,  in  the  Soutliem  posts,  as  Key  West,  Charleston,  New-Or- 
leans, Fort  Pike,  Fort  Jessup,  and  Baton  Bouge,  that  intermittent 
fevers  are,  according  to  Che  army  reports,  less  prevalent  than  in  the 
middle  division,  and  more  particularly  less  than  in  the  lake  and  upper 
Missis^^ippi  regions,  some  of  the  army  sui^jeons  and  others  have  en- 
deavored to  explain  these  discrepancies  between  their  figures  and 
their  theories — between  their  pandlela  of  latitude  and  their  latitude 
of  logic,  taking  for  granted  ail  the  while,  ''  that  diseases  of  a  mahi- 
rial  origin  increase,"  to  use  the  language  of  the  surgeon -general 
^in  proportion  as  soatham  latitudes  ace  reached  ^   but  this  law/'  a 
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they  Bay,  *'  receives  modification  in  thifl,  that  inland  regions^  cont 
ed  with  those  on  the  coast  in  the  same  latitude,  have,  owing  dot 
to  the  greater  summer  heats;  a  higher  average.  The  region  of  the 
gives  Sie  higheU  ratio ;  the  posts  remote  from  the  ocean  and  the  great  i 
also  give  a  high  average  ;  hut  this  is  owing  M^y  to  loea^ity  etnd  latit 
{Stat.  Rep.  U.  S.  A,,  829.)  ^*In  the  southern  division  the  rat 
catarrhal  diseases  is  found  tlie  lowest"  (838.)  Dr.  Fony  main 
ed  that  the  army  statistics  proved  that  diarrhoea  and  djsentei^ 
more  prevalent  in  the  middle  than  in  the  southern  divisions  ol 
United  States. 

The  medical  statistics  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  based 
small  number  of  troops,  mostly  of  foreign  birth,  of  irrc^lor  hi 
and  unacclimated,  and  who  seldom  remain  an  entire  year  at  thei 
post,  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  affording  conclusive  evid 
•of  the  inherent  salubrity  or  insalubrity  of  a  climate  or  civic  pof 
i>S  -tion. 

^:f  Witliin  the  last  ten  years  I  have,  in  this  Journal  and  elsewl 

-M     •  -publislied  several  papers  showing,  by  the  most  reliable  documenti 

^i  xords  and  travels,  both  ofScial  and  private,  that  until  the  dose  of  thi 

|tf^  century,  when  yellow  fever  made  its  appearance,  Louiriana  was  i 

^^  brious  to  an  extraordinary  degree.    I  will  now  offer  the   testin 

,pi  of  the  late  Mr.  Darby,  concerning  the  healthfnlness  of  the  com 

:4«  from  the  middle  of  the  first  to  the  middle  of  the  second  decenniui 

"■jX  the  present  century.     His  work,  though  old  and  imperfect,  is  still 

'  <  best  on  Louisiana.     His  great  talent  'for  observation,  and  his  prad 

:;  pursuits  as  public  surveyor,  qualified  him  to  estimate  the  mod 

topography  of  the  country. 

**  During  almost  ten  year?,"  says  Mr.  Darby,  "I  endured  all  1 

summer's  sun  and  winter's  wind  could  inflict.     Between  the  9tl 

'  V  July?  1805,  and  the  7th  of  May,  1815,  incredible  as  it  may  nppea 

■ ..  actually  travelled  upward   of  twenty  thousand  miles,  mostly  on  d 

between  the  Mobile  bay  and  Sabine   river,  and   from  the  Gulf 

Mexico  to  thirty-three  degrees  north  latitude.     During  the  who! 

til  is  period  I  was  not  confined  one  month,  put  all  my  indispositi 

together;  and  not  one  moment  by  any  malady  attributable  to  the 

mate.     I  have  slept  in  the  open  air  in  some  of  the  hottest  sumi 

niglits  for  weeks  together,  and  endured  this  mode  of  life  in  the  m 

matted  woods,  perhaps,  in  the  world.     During  my  survey  of  the 

►  bine  river,  myself  and  the  men  that  attended  me  existed  for  sev\ 

weeks  on  flesh  and  fish,  without  bread  or  salt,  and  without  »ck] 

of  any  kind."     (280.) 

"  1'hose  places  condemned  to  annual  submersion  are,  a  great  ] 
of  the  year,  extremely  deficient  in  water.  Often  the  same  lake,  tl 
in  April,  May,  and  June,  contains  ten  feet  depth  of  water,  presi 
in  the  fall  season  an  extensive  meadow  of  succulent  herbage,  or^a^hi 
^y,  stiff  surface.  The  region  along  the  sea-shore  is  the  real  ma 
f  Giving  credence  to  the  correctness  of  tlie  general  belief  in  the 

effects  arbing  from  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter,  an  everlasi 
pestilence  ought  to  rage  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo,  and  depopu 
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every  spot  in  it.  The  millions  of  testaceous  fish  that  annually  die 
and  rot  on  this  coast,  are  numerous  l)eyond  all  calculation.  The 
most  noisome  effluvia  must  continually  arise  from  such  a  m&SR  of 
putridity  ;  yet  we  find  but  few  destructive  consequences  arising  from 
a  cause  that  would,  to  all  human  appearance,  carry  death  on  eagle 
wing."     (252-3,  279-80.) 

Mr.  Darby  says,  "no  part  of  his  book  was  so  much  criticised  as 
that  in  which  he  advocated  the  salubrity  of  Louisiana ;"  but  he  adds, 
**  I  could  not  write  otherwise  without  doing  violence  to  my  own  ex- 
perience." 

"  If  malarious  diseases  increase,  as  southern  latitudes  are  reached," 
what  intensity  must  they  attain  in  the  latitude  of  New- Orleans  and 
the  Balize,  judging  from  the  following  faint  outline  of  a  most  gloomy 
tableau,  too  extended  to  find  a  place  in  this  journal.  Assistant  Sur- 
geon J.K.  Barnes  thus  delineates  the  medical  topography  and  dis- 
eases of  Fort  Scott :  "Lat.  38**  N.,  Long.  17=»80'  W.  of  Washington, 
four  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  line,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
miles  from  the  Missouri  river :  high  undulating  limestone  table  prairie ; 
well  wooded  water-courses ;  quarters  exceedingly  roomy,  well  venti- 
lated and  comfortable ;  good  drainage ;  an  accurate  examination  of  the 
country  for  several  miles  in  each  direction,  has  failed  to  discover  any 
local  feature  which  may  be  considered  objectionable,  or  as  remotely 
the  cause  of  disease ;  no  grass  ponds,  swamps,  or  lakes ;  streams 
numerous,  but  without  stagnant  pools.  The  records  show  a  great 
proportion  of  malarious  fevers,  so  intense  that  no  one  escaped,  no  pre- 
cautions were  of  avail ;  the  youngest  infant,  as  well  as  the  most  robust 
adult ;  hundreds  of  young  cattle,  also,  horses,  sickened  and  died.  The 
troops  were  little  exposed.  We  must  look  to  other  causes  for  an  ex- 
planation, etc.,  as  cryptogamous  growths,  etc.  From  May,  1842,  to 
January,  1849,  there  were  8,415  cases  in  a  command  of  3,034  ;  of 
these,  1,717  were  malarious  fevers,  or  more  than  one  third  per  cent, 
over  all  other  disease,  after  deducting  surgical  cases."  {Med,  StaL 
U.  S.  A.,p.  158,  et  seq.y  1856.) 

The  Hindoos  worship  the  sacred  Ganges,  and  the  Egyptians  adore 
the  beneficent  Nile,  while  certain  sanitarians  and  epidemic  expounders 
less  devout,  inaugurate  a  myth  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Mississippi, 
namely,  "  the  Angel  of  Death,"  whose  power  increases  **  in  propor- 
tion as  southern  latitudes  are  reached." 


ART.   VI.-STATE    RIGHTS   AND    STATE    REMEDIES. 

The  people,  the  politicians,  and  the  statesmen  have  begun,  uncon- 
sciously and  instinctively,  to  feel  and  perceive  that  State  rights  and 
State  remedies  are  institutional,  not  constitutional — and  to  act  upon 
that  feeling  and  perception.  A  few  old  fogies  still  harp  upon  the 
guarantees  and  limitations  of  power,  and  the  reservations  of  rights 
to  the  States  contained  in  the  constitution,  and  sit  down,  vainly  ex- 
pecting to  stem  the  encroachments  of  federal  majorities  by  citing  and 
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d^Acanting  on  e£fbte  abetracUcms  and  paper  gaaranteea.  Tka  yen 
the  incoming  generation,  see  that  State  strength  and  State  indep 
ence  are  the  onlj  reliable  bnlwarks  and  defenoea  of  Slate  rig 
Tliej  see  that  the  several  States  were»  before  the  adoption  of  tke  c 
•titution,  distinct  separate  nationalitiesi  and  that  their  preaent  or% 
ization  is  that  of  a  league  of  nationi^  who  hare  appointed  a  oomi 
agency  for  conducting  forogn  relations^  and  &r  a  few  other  ifwci 
purposes.  Hiis  agenc^i  improperlj  called  the  Fedoral  Cfaventm 
has  no  inherent  strength,  no  feature  of  natkmalitjr,  &r  U  ia  liBsi 
in  power,  and  has  neither  a  people  nor  a  territory.  The  State  g 
emments  are  sovereign  and  unlimited  in  power,  m  the  people  gov 
through  representatives,  and  can  aa  roidilj  frame  a  oonalicutl 
which  is  an  act  of  sovereignty,  as  pass. a  law.  Like  other  Boveni| 
ties,  they  have  executives,  legislatures,  jodieiaries,  amisa  (the  m 
tia),  and  all  else  pertaining  to  separate  nationality.  Thej  nuagr  i 
do  construct  roads  and  canals,  enconnige^  diieot  and  oontitil  ii 
▼idual  enterprise  and  industry,  by  protecdng  their  own  prodncte  i 
taxing  or  excluding  the  products  of  other  Statea  or  natioiia.  19 
they  may  and  should  exclude  the  dtiaens  of  other  Slates,  whoeed 
trines  and  whose  practices  endanger  their  peace  and  seenritj.  II 
clearly  a  constitutional,^  national  and  natural  riji^  fiw  eaeli  Sootb 
State  to  require  security  for  good  behavior  from  every  dtiactt 
Massachusetts  who  cornea  to  trade  with  oar  citiaena,  or  to  aei 
among  us.  The  legishition  of  Massachnaetts^  the  acts  of  a  nujoi 
of  her  citizens,  is  a  declaration  of  war  agafaist  our  inatitoiioiife^  i 
is  prttna-facie  evidence  that  all  her  citizens  are  abolitionista  and  i 
nappers.  They,  by  their  acts  and  legblation,  have  become,  quoodt 
persons  of  ill  fame,  far  more  so  than  idle  ^  eavesdrojppen^^  who  : 
subject  to  be  bound  over  for  good  behavior.  All  intercourse  i 
trade  with  Massachusetts  may  be  easily  prevented,  without  violati 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  collision  with  fedenil  courts  or  « 
thorities.  We  may  charge  what  license  we  please  for  the  privil 
of  soiling  the  manufactures  and  other  goods  and  products  of  Mas 
chusctts,  and  we  may  punish  by  fine  and  imprisonment  our  own  t 
lem,  who  deal  or  associate  with  the  people  of  Cape  Cod.  These  woi 
be  remedial  acts,  worth  ten  times  all  the  abstractions  contained  in 
Resolutions  of  '98,  and  the  hundred  and  one  preambles  and  reso 
tions  about  federal  relations,  since  proclaimed  by  Southern  legii 
tures. 

:  Our  admiration  for  the  Eevolutionary  history  of  Massachusei 
and  for  the  many  great  and  patriotic  men  who  dwell,  even  no 
witliin  her  confines  (though  supplanted  at  the  bidding  of  Oarrmn^ 
official  position,  by  ^'  Waltham  factory  boys  and  Natick  cobblers 
is  still  such,  that  we  would  delay,  a  little  longer,  the  non-intercou 
legislation  which  we  have  suggested.  But  we  should  certainly  res 
to  if,  sooner  than  adopt  any  measure  intended  or  calculated  to  disse 
the  Union.  The  other  seaboard  Northern  States  would  be  benefi 
by  the  measure  we  propose,  for  they  would  thereby  monopolize  i 
Southern  trade,  which  Massachusetts  now  shares  with  them.     Thi 
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one  of  tbe  many  State  remedies  which  are  institutional,  resulting  from 
the  national  organization  of  each  State. 

Before  proc^ing  bj  prohibitory  nnd  exclusive  legislation  to  meas- 
ures of  non-intercourse  with  any  of  the  Northern  States,  the  South 
should  see  to  it,  that  she  can  live  independently  of  the  trade  and 
products  of  such  inimical  States,  and  that  she  is  prepared  for  any 
collision  of  arms  that  may  occur.  For  twenty  years  past  the  SoutK 
has  been  busy  in  protecting^  encouraf^ing,  and  diver»fying,  South- 
ern industrial  pursuits.  Southern  skill,  commerce,  education,  &c. 
To  attain  these  ends  she  holds  yearly  conventions,  submits  to  heavy 
taxation,  and  incurs  large  debts.  Her  raUroads,  her  canals,  her  col- 
leges and  her  universities,  are  all  flourishing.  Manufactures  are  rap- 
idly increasing,  and  du'ect  foreign  commerce  has  commenced.  Prv- 
tection,  by  the  State  governments,  is  now  the  policy  and  the  practice  of 
the  South,  instead  of  her  'Met-alone"  practice  and  policy  of  thirty 
years  since.  Tlien,  Mr.  Segar  was  almost  the  only  distinguished 
man  in  Eastern  Virginia  who  advocated  the  system  of  State  internal 
improvements,  and  of  State  protection  to  State  industry.  Now,  tb« 
East  as  warmly  advocates  State  protection  in  all  its  phases  as.  th« 
West — if  we  except  a  few  old  fogies,  who  belong  to  a  bygone  world, 
and  are  siiU  nodding  and  dreaming  over  the  pages  of  Malthus  and 
Adam  Smith. 

The  present  generation  of  state  rights  men  add  works  to  faith. 
They  rely  upon  institutions,  not  constitutions.  I'he  jury  and  grand 
jury,  -the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  county  courts,  the  superior  courU^ 
the  legislature  and  the  State  executive,  the  Christian  church,  the 
militia,  the  banks,  our  colleges,  academies  and  universities,  property 
in  land,  and  property  in  town  and  in  railroadi,  indeed  all  property, 
all  these  and  many  more  that  w^e  could  cite,  are  institutions  binding  us 
together,  giving  us  strength  and  unity,  exercising  a  conservative  in- 
fluence, and  deserving  and  requiring  the  fostering  care  of  government. 
The  Federal  Government  has  no  such  elements  of  strength,  cohesion 
and  conservation.  It  exists  but  upon  paper.  Without  citizens  or  a 
territory,  it  is  also  without  army  or  navy ;  for  officers,  sailors  and  sol- 
diers, are  citizens  of  the  several  States,  bound  by  stronger  attach- 
ment and  higher  allegiance  to  their  several  States,  than  to  the  Nation- 
al Government.  That  government  is  a  trustee,  an  agent^  a  legal  fic- 
tion, a  mere  ^'  nominis  umbra,**  altogether  unequal  to  cope  with  any 
of  the  States.  It  is  but  their  servant,  and  can  only  act  as  servant, 
not  as  master. 

We  are  threatened  with  a  national  protective  tariff.  The  next 
Congress  will  be  composed  of  a  majority  of  tariff  men,  and  will  no  doubt 
carry  their  threats  into  execution.  But  State  protection  can  neutral- 
ize, and  peaceably  and  lawfully  nullify  federal  protection.  Penn- 
sylvania insists  that  Virginia  shall  encourage  her  iron  manufactures, 
by  excluding  foreign  iron.  Virginia  should,  and,  we  believe,  will  re- 
ply— "  We  have  abundance  of  iron,  too,  which  needs  protection,  as 
well  against  the  iron  of  England,  as  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Wu  will, 
by  State  legislation,  encourage  the  working  of  Virginia  iron  mines, 
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•*^  'f'i  and  the  manufacture  of  our  own  iron  hy  our  own  dtizens.     We  wi 

. ' "  '^.^''  impose  a  heavy  tax,  or  license  duty,  on  the  sale  of  all  iron  and  iro 

-:  .!tt^'  yrwre  and  utensils  not  manufactured  within  our  State."     *'  We  han 

-^/'l'  ,  become  converts  to  your  theory  of  protection,  but  utterly  deny  th 

'  f.i'^  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  direct,  control,  or  intermeddle  t 

,;'- 1>  any  way  with,  the  individual,  domestic,  and  industrial  pursuits  of  ou 

i^l'x^i  citizens.     Such  exercise  of  power  is  both  inexpedient  and  unconsti 

1^';  ..\i  tutional,  for  a  central  government  can  never  wisely  and  understand 

.;J^^-ji(  ingly  direct  and  administer  the  minute  domestic  concerns  and  pui 

("  ^ij  suits  of  a  vast  territory  like  this  Union.     We  can,  and  will,  b 

'>'^^.*  State  action,  protect  our  citizens  against  all  external  oppresrion  an 

'- V*^!  !!*  exaction,  and  this  we  will  do,  quietly  and  peaceably,  and  without  in 

**^\1i:^  fraction  of  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.*'  What  is  true  c 
iron,  is  equally  true  of  all  other  northern  and  European   prodacts 


•  .r^' 


^  v^^  We  can  defeat  all  attempts  to  tax  Southern  interests  in  order  to  chei 

.-  /$'?  isli  Northern  interests ;  for  the  South  can  readily  produce  whatever  i 


grown  or  manufactured  in  the  North  or  in  Europe,  and  besides, 

a  ''y  many  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  which  they  cannot  pro 

"^  ^  '  ducc.     Skill  is  far  better  paid  than  any  agricultural  or  other  coara 

labor,  and  if  the  North  forces  us  to  manufacture  for  ourselves,  sh 

will  increase  our  wealth,  while   she  establishes  our  independence 

]  '  vs'^  We  now  procure  our  manufactures,  our  books,  our  fashions,  and  on 

'  j^;  thought  and  opinion,  in  great  part,  from  abroad. 

[iiii  We  arc  servile  imitators  of  France,  England,  and  New-England 

^^S.  or,  rather,  we  were  so,  till  a  few  yean  since.     We  hare  begttn  i 

•  t '  think  and  act  for  ourselves,  and  a  protective  tariff  will  but  incite  u 

;  to  greater  activity  of  thought  and  action. 

Civilization  consists  in  producing  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  lifi 

:  The  nation  that  confines  itself  to  the  production  of  mere  necessaric 

is  returning  to  the  savage  state.     Abstract  philosophy  and  scienc 

^.y  are  no  part  of  civilization.     They  only  become  so  by  their  applica 

.  ■■'■.  tion  to  utilitarian  purposes.     The  college  is  only  useful  as  it  prepare 

'  V  '.  for  the  factory,  the  workshop,  the  mine,  the  steamship,  the  plough,  th 

railroad,  and  other  skillful  pursuits. 

The  measure  of  national  civilization  is  its  industrial  skill.  W 
might  add,  it  is  also  the  best  measure  of  national  wealth,  for  th 
skillful  laborer  exchanges  the  results  of  one  day's  work  for  the  result 
of  many  days'  work,  of  the  coarse  common  laborer. 

The  laborer  of  England  and  France  and  New-England,  is  twic 

as  well  paid  as  that  of  mere  agricultural  countries.     But  their  k 

-7  .  borers  are  chexited  out  of  tlie  pro<lucts  of  their  toil,  and  the  price  c 

their  labor  appropriated  by  their  employers.     Labor  is  well  paic 

but  the  payment  goes  into  wrong  pockets.     For  instance,  the  labc 

'  of  England  engaged  in  mining,  yields  double  as  much  as  an  equj 

amount  of  Southern  labor,  employed  in  agriculture ;  but  the  Knglis 

employer  monopolizes  the  profits.     In  other  manufacturing  pursuit! 

where  greater  skill  is  required,  the  profits  are  still  greater.      In  nor 

f   ■  does  the  Northern  or  English  laborer  share  the  profits.     His  pittanc 

is  even  grudgingly  doled  out  to  him. 
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Tlie  South  has  not  onlj  adopted  the  protective  policy,  but,  strange 
to  wiy,  the  editors,  legislators,  and  statesmen,  who  are  loudest  in  pro- 
fessing free  trade  doctrines,  are,  invariably,  the  warmest  advocates  of 
exclusive  and  protective  State  legislation.  Southern  commercial  con- 
ventions are  composed  of  this  class  of  men,  who  are  actively  at  work 
in  endeavoring  to  encourage,  direct,  and  control.  Southern  pursuits, 
by  legislation  and  all  other  feasible  means,  while  they  profess  to  be, 
par  excellence,  free-trade  men,  which  doctrine  proposes  "  to  let  every- 
body do  pretty  much  as  everybody  pleases."  The  South  should  mend 
its  vocabulary ;  and  we  recommend  her  to  Northern  socialists  and 
abolitionists,  to  learn  the  true  meaning  and  definition  of  the  term 
free  trade.  They  may  properly  class  free  love  as  a  branch  of  free 
trade. 

So  gross  a  misapplication  of  a  term  as  that  daily  committed  bj 
the  South  in  this  matter,  leads  to  confusion  of  ideas,  exposes  us  to 
ridicule,  and  gives  great  advantage,  in  argument,  to  our  adversaries. 

America  has  made  no  discoveries  in  political  science,  but  has,  on 
the  contrary,  given  birth  to  a  numerous  batch  of  wicked,  disorgani- 
zing, and  absurd  social,  legal,  political,  and  religious  doctrines. 

Social  equality,  liberty  of  speech'  and  of  the  press,  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  are,  each  and  all, 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  social  order,  and  of  all 
government.  The  wisdom  of  action  of  our 'ancestors  was  only  ex- 
ceeded by  tlieir  theoretical  follies  and  absurdities.  To  the  former  we 
are  indebted  for  our  independence,  our  growth,  our  prospeiity.  To 
the  latter  we  owe  the  dark  cloud  of  Black  Kepublicanism  impending 
o^er  the  North,  and  directing  its  muttering  thunders  toward  the  South. 
It  is  the  last  phase  of  Jeffersonian  democracy ;  the  rigorous  and  in- 
exorable sequence  of  the  theoretical  wisdom  of  our  Revolutionary 
sires,  who  *'  never  did  a  foolish  thing,  and  never  said  a  wise  one." 

The  particular  instance  of  self-gratulation,  in  giving  birth  to  an 
abortion,  in  which  our  ancestors  indulged  when  they  brought  forth  a 
written  constitution,  is  the  folly  with  which  we  at  present  have  to  do. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  constitutions  so  far  as  they  adopt  insti- 
tutions, modifying  them  to  suit  changes  of  time,  place,  manner,  and 
circumstances.  We  say,  adopt,  because  man  always  fails  when  he 
attempts  to  originate  institutions.  Institutions,  laws,  and  govern- 
ment, grow  up  by  insensible  accretions,  like  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
and  their  origin  is  hidden  from  mortal  ken  like  the  sources  of  that 
sacred  river.  Sensible,  practical  men,  adopt  them,  because  experi- 
ence attests  their  usefulness.  Human  reason  would  never  invent  a 
jury,  nor  can  it  understand  why  its  operation  is  so  wise,  salutary, 
and  conservative,  nor  discover  by  antiquarian  research  its  historical 
origin  ;  but,  common  sense  clings  to  what  it  cannot  comprehend,  just 
as  the  Egyptian  welcomes  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile,  al- 
though he  cannot  comprehend  the  causes  of  those  beneficent  over- 
flowings, nor  discover  the  sources  of  the  holy  river.  American  insti- 
tutions liad  been  tried  successfully  in  England,  and,  so  far  as  our 
forefathers  adopted  them,  they  acted  wisely  and  properly.      It  is 
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v.^i  abstract  declarations  of  rigbt^  and  aUempta  mocnnUij  ta  ( 

•>.JU3  jiqjJ^  ^Ij^  powers  and  action  of  gOTemmeat^  of  which  we  complaiii 

Government  is  but  the  life  of  a  great  social  bmng,  and  it  la  Impoa 
Bible  to  define  at  its  birth^  what  it  shall  and  whai  it  ahall  not  do 
for  none  can  foresee  tha  future  drcumstaiices  andoxigeDciea  to  whid 
it  will  be  exposed.  To  competa  with  other  goTemmeotB  it  moat  b 
unshackled,  and  free  to  act  on  all  oecanooa^  as  they.  Heooa,  MiR 
Jefferson  did  not  hesitate  to  break  the  conatitntion,  ia  ordsK  U 
acquire  I^uisiana. 

Constitutions,  as  organic  law,  as  the  mould  in  which  to  caat  insti* 
tuitonsy  or  as  the  sc^olding  with  which  to.  erect  thain^  are  oaeful 
things.  When  tlie  institutions  have  cooled  and  hardened  into  form, 
when  the  social  building  is  complete,  it  is  time  to  break  and  tlirow 
away  the  mould,  or  to  pull  down  the  acafiblduig*  Each  gaoeniitiM 
of  men  is  endowed  with  sufficient  wiadom  to  manage  its  own  affidn^ 
for  it  can  see  and  comprehend  the ciroonutaooeaof  itfS  sttiuuioe ;  tal 
it  cannot  look  into  futuritj,  and  wiselj  or  understandingly  piesciibi 
and  limit  the  action  of  future  generations.  {)ach  generation  haa  tin 
right  to  govern  itself,  and  is- alone  competent  to  do  ao.  But  aedeQ 
is  a  continuous  being,  and  government^  wliich  repreeeatB  iodetji  majj 
not  (as  Mr.  Jefferson  proposes)  cepu^Bafte  a  pnblic  deb^  imcorred  fcg 
a  past  generation. 

'(i^'Mi  Constitutions  undertake  to  prescribe  the  conduct  of  generationa  tfl 

"H^W  come.     We  know  not  what  a  day  may  brin^  forth ;  and  it  is  imifiM 

"^^^^  and  rash,  as  individuals,  to  promise  or  pledge  ourselves  io.any  pte^ 

dse  course  of  future  conduct      How  much  more  rash,  silly,  and 
presumptuous,  to  attempt,  by  anticipation,  to  prescribe  the  condud 
of  future  generations  of  men.      Judgment  and  volition  belong  tc 
]  ^.'^.  the  men  of  to-day,  as  well  as  to  those  of  a  century  since ;  and  w< 

'"  j*  J^  arc  responsible  for  the  proper  exercise  of  that  judgment  and  volition, 

■*■■  -[ijf.  and  cannot  plead  the  mandates  of  the  past  to  justify  our  erix>r8  01 

\^r}*l^  our  omissions.     Sovereignty  belongs  as  well  to  us  as  to  our  foro< 

V;  J*^'  fathers.     Constitutions  attempt  to  deprive  posterity  of  sovereignty, 

'-  ■  --^  of  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  volition,  and  to  chain  down  tb< 

,^-  present  to  the  inert  corpse  of  the  pest 

•fj;  What  they  call  in  England  a  constitution,  is  a  very  good  thing, 

^■«i>*i  It  is  a  code  of  precedents  gathered  from  observation  of  the  past  work- 

\'A  >>  ing  of  their  institutions.     It  is  much  and  justly  respected,  and  nevei 

.V''v '  broken,  except  when  great  change  of  circumstances  and  presang  ex- 

'*f^i'  igencics  require  the  breach. 

^  vifl'  When  our  institutions  have  been  in  operation  a  century  more,  w< 

''■■l-;f^^,  may  gnidually  build  up,  from  experience  and  precedent,  a  oonsiito 

ij^i'"  tion  like  that  of  England,  which  even  interested  majorities,  flushec 

:^'*''*>;  with  recent  victory,  will  respect. 

*''''^h  The  South  knows,  from  experience,  that  the  constitution  of  th< 

Tjj';":-  United  States  is  moulded  to  mean  whatever  an  interested  majority 

C-'^s-  pleases.     The  power  to  construe,  i^  the  power  to  annuL     The  onl; 

-^iif  practical  limits  to  the  exercise  of  federal  power  are  those  growing 

^/J^';:  out  of  State  organization,  and  State  interposition.     The  Southeri 

Li 
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Stales  having  given  up  reliance  on  the  constitution,  and  on  empty 
unheeded  abstractions,  and  gone  hard  to^ork  to  develop  State  re- 
sources, to  increase  population,  to  encourage,  and  protect,  and  diver- 
sify industrial  pursuits,  and  to  bind  the  South  tc^cther  by  internal 
improvements,  will  thereby  make  us  independent  of  all  nations,  and 
respected  by  all.     These  are  the  true  and  only  State  remedies. 

This  Review  is  the  liest  and  ablest  advocate  and  defender  of  Stale 
rights,  not  because  of  itn  theoretical  al>stractions,  but  because  of  its 
assiduity,  energy,  and  ability,  in  unfolding  the  resources  of  the  South, 
in  prompting  and  urging  improvement  in  agriculture,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  education,  and  suggesting  measures  calculated  to 
promote  wealth,  strength,  and  independence. 


DEPARTMRNT  OF  COMMEHCB. 

1— EFFECTS  OF  THE  TARIFF  UPON  THE  PRICE  OF  COTTON. 

Attachko  to  the  diftlogoes  <m  Free  Trade,  which  were  incorpor«ted  by  ns  for 
the  **  Comer  Stone,**  was  the  fbHowing  argument  on  the  subject  of  cotton  m  iOf- 
fluenced  by  tariff  rcgnlatioos,  from  the  pen  of  General  Bethnne,  of  Georgia, 
which  will  be  fonnd  very  instTUCtive. 

It  has  always  been  contended  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  that  the  effect  of 
ttxe  tariff  was  to  reduce  the  price  of  cotton.  There  is  a  very  clear  process  of 
reasoning  by  which  this  may  be  established  ;  but  there  is  another  mode  which 
eTenrbody  can  comprehend,  «nd  which  places  the  matter  beyond  all  question. 
To  this  mode  we  propose  for  the  present  to  resort. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1828,  the  Tariff  Act  was  passed,  which  was  called 
the  Bill  of  Abominations.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  fhmished  tables  showing  the  amonnt  of  cotton  reported  every 
year,  from  1821  to  1866,  inclusive,  and  the  average  price  per  pound  for  ewok 
year. 

Below  we  have  taken  the  five  years  precedine  the  passage  of  each  tariff,  the 
five  years  of  its  existence,  and  the  five  years  alter  its  rep^  or  modification  ; 
from  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  price  of  cotton  rose  or  fell  as  the  tariA 
were  diminished  or  increased. 

1823—11.8 1828—10.8 1833—11.1 

1824—16.4 1820—10     1884—12.8 

1825—20.9 1830—  9.9 1836—16.8 

1826—12.2 1881-^  9.1 1886-16.8 

1827—10 1882—  9.8 1887—14.2 


6)70.8 6)49.6 6)71.7 


14      9.9 14.8 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  19th  of  May,  1828,  the  Bill  of  Aboniinatiost 
was  passed.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  it  was  essentially  modified  and  reduced. 
Taking  the  five  years  preceding  its  passage,  and  the  average  price  of  cotton 
was  14  cents ;  tasing  tne  five  years  of  its  existence,  and  the  average  price  was 
9  cents  and"  9-tenths  (9.9)  per  pound — making  a  difference  of  4  cents  and  1-tenth. 
Take  the  five  years  after  tlie  modification  and  compromise,  and  the  average 
price  was  14  cents  and  3-tenths  per  pound — ^makin^  a  difference  of  4  cents  and 
4-t€nth8.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  price  of  cotton  during  the  five 
years  preceding  the  passage  of  the  high  tariff  of  1828,  was  more  than  40  per 
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cent,  higher  than  it  was  dnring  its  existence ;  and  for  the  fire  years  after  t 
oompromise  it  was  nearly  45  per  cent,  higher. 

On  the  80th  of  Anffust,  1842,  what  was  known  as  the  Whig  Tariflf  was  passes 
on  Uie  aoth  of  July,  1846,  it  was  repealed. 

1887—14.1 1842—8.1 1847-10.8 1852—8 

1838—10.8 1848-^.2 1848—  7.6 185»— 9.8 

1839—14.8 1844—8.1 1849—  6.4 1864—9.6 

•   1840—  8.6 1846—9.6 1850—11.8 1856—8.7 

18^11— 10  2 1846—7.8 1861—12.1 1856—9.6 


6)58.0. 


.6)86.1. 


.6)47  7. 


.5)16.6 


11.6. 


.7.2. 


.9.6. 


.9.1 


Now  if  we  take  the  five  years  preceding  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  en 
bracing  the  greatest  commercial  rernlsion  that  onr  times  have  seen  and  suffers 
and  compare  the  price  of  cotton  during  that  period  with  its  price  daring  tli 
five  years  of  the  existence  of  that  tariff,  we  shall  find  a  difference  of  ncarl^  foi 
cents  and  a  half  in  the  prices  of  the  two  periods.  In  other  words,  the  price  < 
cotton  was  60  per  cent,  higher  under  the  low  tariff  than  the  high  one.  It  wi 
be  recollected,  too,  that  daring  the  existence  of  the  high  tariff,  the  world  wi 
in  a  state  of  peace,  and  had  recovered,  to  a  very  larg^  extent,  from  the  effects  < 
the  disasters  of  1888.  Take  the  next  five  years  after  the  repeal  of  the  Whi 
tariff,  and  though  we  were  engaged  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  though  durin 
that  period  the  French  revolution  occurred,  and  there  were  more  rumors  < 
wars,  and  great  apprehensions  and  troubles  in  the  commercial  world,  yet  th 
price  of  cotton  was  two  cents  and  three  tenths  higher  than  daring  the  cxistene 
of  the  hi^h  tariff— a  little  over  80  per  cent.  Take  the  next  period,  from  185 
to  1865,  mclusive,  and  notwithstanding  that  during  that  period  we  have  had  th 
greatest  Kuropean  war  that  the  world  lias  ever  sc#n,  ana  there  have  l>een  o< 
casional  serious  apprehensions  of  a  war  between  this  country  and  England,  y< 
the  price  of  cotton  was  one  cent  and  eight-tenths  (just  26  per  c<*nt.)  higher  ths 
durmg  the  period  of  the  existence  of  tlie  tariff  of  1842. 

Under  Uie  tariff  of  1846,  iron  in  all  shapes,  woollen  goods,  suffar  and  molassei 
pay  a  duty  of  80  per  cent. ;  cotton  eoods  pay  26  per  cent.    ]?ow,  if  under 
tariff  imposing  duties  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  upon  all  the  great  articles  < 
consamption,  the  price  of  cotton  is  from  26  to  60  per  cent,  higher  than  under 
higher  tariff,  what  would  be  the  effect  if  the  duties  were  abolished? 

But  it  may  be  said,  "  There  are  other  things  that  affect  the  price  of  cotton. 
Admit  it.  And  the  most  important  of  tliese  is  the  amount  of  the  crop ;  ai 
other  things  being  equal,  the  larger  the  crop  the  smaller  the  price  per  poun< 
Let  us  SCO  how  this  stands.  In  1827,  the  year  before  the  passage  of  the  Uill  < 
Abominations,  the  crop  was  294,000,000  pounds;  -the  price  10  cents.  I 
1881,  whon  the  tariff  was  in  force,  the  crop  was  276,000,000  pounds;  tli 
price  9.1  cents.  Here  is  a  decrease  of  the  crop  of  18,000,000  pounds,  and 
falling  off  of  nearly  a  cent  in  the  pound  in  the  price.  On  the  2d  of  Marel 
1888,  the  compromise  was  passed ;  that  year  the  crop  was  824,000,000  i 
pounds,  and  the  price  was  11.1  cents;  an  increase  of  48,000,000  pounds  < 
the  crop,  and  just  2  cents  in  the  price.  In  1834,  the  crop  was  884,000,00i 
and  the  j)rice  lz.8  cents  ;  an  increase  of  108,000,009  pounds  over  the  crop  < 
1831,  and  an  increase  of  nearly  4  cents  in  the  price.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  b<^fo] 
the  tariff  was  passed,  the  larger  crop  sold  for  a  higher  price  per  pountl  than  tl 
smaller  one  after  it  was  passed  ;  ana  that  after  it  was  repealed,  the  larger  ere 
sold  for  a  higher  price  than  the  small  crop  before  it  was  repealed. 

Let  us  see  now  how  it  was  in  reference  to  the  tariff  of  1842.  In  1840,  tl 
crop  was  743,000,000  pounds,  the  price  8.5  cents.  In  1844,  two  years  aft 
the  tariff  waj*  passed,  the  crop  was  003,000,000  pounds,  the  price  8.1  cent 
a  falling  off  of  80,000,000  pounds,  and  a  decline  of  nearly  half  a  cent  in  t 
price. 

In  1845,  that  Uriff  then  in  fall  force,  the  crop  was  872,000,000  poxm( 
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and  the  price  6.9  cents.  In  1849,  the  tariff  haTingpftbeen  rednced,  t^j^c  crop  waa 
1,025,000,000,  and  the  price  6.4  cents ;  an  increase  of  154,000,000  Ppunds  in 
the  crop,  and  just  half  a  cent  in  the  price.  In  1851,  the  crop  was  927,000,000, 
and  the  price  12.1  cents  ;  an  increase  over  1846  of  56,000,000  in  the  crop,  and 
OTer  doable  the  price.  And  thus  it  will  be  found  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  price  of  cotton  cpoes  down  when  the  tariff  is  increased,  ana  goes  up 
when  the  tariff  is  diminished.  We  hope  our  readers  will  bear  this  in  mind,  and 
they  will  remember  that  one  of  the  cyiIs  of  the  tariff  is  that  they  get  from  25 
to  60  per  cent  Ifaa  for  their  cotton  than  they  would  under  a  system  of  free 
trade. 

Last  year  (1856)  the  crop  of  cotton  shipped  to  foreign  countries  brought 
$128,000,000—50  per  cent,  on  that  would  make  just  64,000,000,  which  would 
have  been  added  to  the  South  under  free  trade. 


2.— THE    COMMERCIAL   REVULSION. 

The  commercial  agencies  in  New- York  report  the  following  statistics  of 
failures  and  losses  during  the  years  1857  and  1858.  It  will  be  seen  how  insig- 
nificant a  part  belong  to  the  South : 
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Sr-.D£TAILEI>  BEPOBfB  OF  TBX  OOITOV  TRADX  OF  SEV^OKLEl 
FOR  THE  YEAR  EKUNG  JUJOUfiT  81,  16M,  i43  iMAnS  UP 
THE  NEW-ORLEAKB  PmCBS  :GUBKBVT. 

Up  to  the  time  of  eloeing  mir  ktft  Aninial  Berinr  aify  t8:UlM  dff  ikm  \ 
«rop  had  been  reoeired  «t  this  port,  the  flnt  utirsl  bemg  Urom  T«BM,-«n 
IGth  of  Avgiut,  and  the  fint  from  tlM  tTinhrippi  Vallej  oa  tiM  38d  of  i 
month.  The  stock  of  old  erop  muald,4niHmBtea  to  oahr  Abocd  1^000  bide 
efonsiderabie  portion  of  whioh  was  nsariy  nnsalaahK  ana  qoqiatMMHi  tpskIj 
better  than  nominal  at  14i  ^  14|  eents  for  Low  Middling  uA  15  ^  161-  m 
for  Middling.  The  market  eonsMMatly  opened  with  a  veinr  qwiiet  mrntmrm 
and  daring  the  first  week  iin  Bmsmber  toe  sales  wen  ouf  abool  190 1» 
inoludjtai^  40  of  the  new  crop  at  1(^  Id  16  aesls  for  Middling  to  Good  MfiUii 
the  receipts  of  new  during  the  week  reaching  barelj  450  baka.  The  arm 
of  the  next  two  weeks,  nowerer,  were  mars  libml,  amounting  to  aeai 
18,000  bales  new  crop,  of  which  oTer  10,000  were  sold  with  an  adTanaing  aa 
ket,  notwithstanding  the  sreat  diffianlty  whieh  aadited  in  the  faolialion  of  J 
change,  sterling  lumng  aeeUned  abooA  two  par  cent,  willun  tte  two  woa 
and  we  quoted  Middling  at  16f  ^  15}  ^  fc.  The  presmo  in  ih«  Va 
Market  increased,  and  in  the  last  week  of  September,  Ezehsnge  on  Xtoodon  < 
elined  to  par.  The  orerflows  of  the  Mississippi  in  tbe'epria^  and  earlj  an 
mer,  to  wnich  we  have  pre^onslr  referred,  destroyed  the  crops  <m  many  of  ( 
riyer  plantations  in  this  State  ana  Missisnppi,  ndaeingthe  total  oiop  to  aa  i 
tent  Yarioosly  estimated  at  200,000  to  800C(X)0  bales.  The  months  cif  Jime  a 
July,  and  the  early  part  of  August,  were  warm  and  dry,  matoring  tihe  Cottoa 
rapidly  as  could  lie  de^«d,  but  dnziiig  a  por^on  of  the  last  moStli  tliaio  ki 
been  complaints  from  some  few  distnets  of  iiijury  from  wot  woatbof  aad  1 
worm.  The  picking  season,  howcTer*  has  oommeneed  with  fe(Torablor.prQspea 
and  at  this  time  there  is  a  fiiir  promise  of  a  Aood  crop.  There  ace»  liovn) 
too  many  vicissitudes  attendant  upon  the  prodaction  of  this  greet  staple  ftojh 
tify  any  estimates,  at  this  early  poind,  of  the  total  yield.  *  As  totiio  qaefil 
we  may  observe  that  the  receipts  thus  fer  promise  well.  The  Cottoa  jgeaeia] 
is  well  matured,  of  good  strong  sUple,  ana  hears  a  classification  mostly  of  Jk 
Middling  to  Middling  Fair  and  Fair. 

The  fipet  arrival  of  the  new  crop  consisted  of  two  bales  frem  Texas,  reeeir 
here  on  the  25th  of  July,  being  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  first  receipt  li 
year  from  the  same  State.  They  were  well  matured,  and  of  good  staple,  m 
one  of  them,  which  was  well  ginned,  and  classed  as  fully  Middling,  was  sold 
the  fancy  price  of  16  cents  ^  lb.  The  first  bale  from  the  Mississippi  Yalli 
was  recoLved  from  Madison  Parieh,  Louisiana,  on  the  5th  of  August,  18  da 
earlier  than  the  first  arrival  by  the  river  lost  year.  It  was  of  fine  staple,  wi 
matured  and  of  good  color,  classing  as  Strict  Middling,  and  was  sold  at  IJ 
cents  ^  \h — a  fancy  price.  The  total  receipts  of  new  crop  to  this  date  a 
4,8ii4  bales  against  S3  Dales  lost  year,  1,166  the  year  previous,  and  !23,882  in  18S 
Of  this  amonut  about  8,000  bales  have  been  sold,  mostly  at  a  range  of  lOf  ces 
for  Low  Miildling,  11  &  lU  and  11|  for  Middling,  IH  ^  Hf  for  Strict  Mi 
dling  to  good  Middling,  but  closing  at  Hi  &>  III  and  12  cents  for  Middling. 

Our  quotations  are  for  old  crop,  the  market  closing  firm — 

NkW-OrLULRS  CLASSiriOATIOX. 

(Assimilating  to  that  of  Liverpool.) 

Inferior 6    (&    7  Good  and  Fine. . ..  nominal. 

Ordinary 8|  (®    9i  Inferior,  old  crop. .  6     ^  10 

Good  Ordinary 10    ^  lOf  Ordinary,       "     ..  lU  @  12| 

Low  Middling 11    &>  Hi  Good  Ord^ry  **     ..  18i  ^  14 

Middling Hi  ®  11|  Low  Mid.,newerop  15|  &  16 

Good  Middling ^  Middlmg,  ^  16i  ^  16i 

Middling  Fair ^.  nominal.  Good  >Iiddling<*  16i  &  16| 

Fair nominal.  Middling  Fair  "  16|  &  16f 

Good  Fair nominal.  Fair* 17    i0  — - 
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These  irere  the  highest  priees  reached  during  the  year,  and  also  the  highest 
obtained  since  1886.  The  reported  sales  of  8epteml>er  ^nbraeed  about  28,000 
bales,  and  the  arerage  price  for  Middling  was  16i  cents  ^P*  1^-  The  opening 
rates  for  October  exhibited  a  decline  of  2  ®  2^  cents ;  our  quotations  on  the 
Sd,  being  for 

Low  Middling,  new  crop  18|  ^  14        Good  Middling  new  crop  14|  &  14i 
MiddUng «<        14i@>14i 

and  the  tendency  continued  downward,  Sterling  Exchange  fidling  o£F  during  the 
first  week  of  the  mouth  to  2  (^  4  ^  cent,  discount  for  clear  bills,  and  the  best 
sixty-day  bills  on  the  North  being  nearly  xmsaleable  at  4i  ^  6  ^  cent,  discount. 
On  the  i7th  we  reduced  our  quotations  to  9i  ^  9^-  cents  for  Middling  to  Strict 
Middling,  showing  a  decline  within  three  weeks  of  fully  6|  cents  ^  lb.,  Ex- 
change on  London  giving  way  to  about  5  ^  10  ^  cent,  oisoouiit,  and  sixty-da^ 
bills  on  the  North  &ing  entirely  unsaleable.  The  gloom  of  this  period  was  in- 
creased by  adyices  from  New-York  on  the  15th,  of  the  suspension  of  specie 
payment  by  all  the  New- York  Banks,  producing  a  panic  with  us,  and  resulting 
m  a  run  on  our  City  Banks,  three  of  which,  working  under  the  free  banking 
law,  stopped  specie  payments  the  same  day.  A  slight  reaction  followed,  and 
with  some  limited  facilities  in  passing  Exchange,  the  Cotton  market  attained  a 
somewhat  steadier  and  hrmer  position,  and  the  rates  for  Middling  improved  to 
91  ^  10  cents  ^  lb.,  the  average  price  for  that  grade  during  the  month  being 
about  lOi  ^  Hi  cents.  The  reported  sales  for  the  month  were  79,800  bales. 
Early  in  November  the  market  was  further  relieved,  to  some  extent,  by  some 
arrivals  of  specie,  and  by  tlie  middle  of  the  month  bills  on  London  had  ad- 
vanced to  par,  having  ruled  below  that  rate  during  a  period  of  nearly  six  weeks, 
and  sales  being  made  in  some  instances  as  low  as  lo  <®  17i  ^  cent,  discount ! 
During  the  severity  of  the  pressure,  many  planters  withheld  their  Cotton  from 
the  market,  and  up  to  the  end  of  October,  the  total  receipts  at  this  port  were 
only  about  194,500  bales,  a^inst  814,700  bales  for  the  same  period  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  large  &llmg  off  tended  also,  in  some  degree,  to  strengthen 
the  market,  and  by  the  10th  of  November,  prices  further  recovered  fuUy  2  cents 
^  lb.,  our  quotations  then  ranging  as  follows  : 

Ordinary 9^  <®  10  Good  Middling 12^  ®  12^ 

Good  Ordinary 10^^  10^        Middling  Fair., 12|  (gi  — 

Low  Middling 11    (S>  U\        Fair --    ®  — 

Middling 111^12 

Middling  subsequently  fell  off  i  (®  i  and  |  cent,  closing  at  Hi  &  11}  cents 
^  lb.,  the  average  for  the  month  being  about  Hi  ^  Hi  cents,  with  sales  of 
163,200  bales.  In  December  the  market  was  depressed  by  continued  unfavora- 
ble advices  from  Europe,  the  quotations  at  Liverpool  ialiing  off  from  8|(2.  for 
Fair  Orleans,  and  8</.  tor  Middling  Orleans  on  the  6th  of  November,  to  ^\d*  for 
the  former  and  b\d.  for  the  latter,  on  the  18th  of  December,  the  decline  from 
September  12th  being  81  cf.  Prices  with  us  held  a  downward  tendency  through- 
out the  month,  though  Exchanges  slowly  improved,  and  bills  on  London  ranged 
at  a  premium  of  8i  (®  6i  %>  cent.,  and  our  quotations  for  Middling  on  the 
26th  had  fallen  to  9  (^  9i  cents,  and  averaging  for  the  month  lOi  dd  lOi 
cents  ^  lb .,  the  month^s  sales  embraced  185,000  bales.  Jonuaiy  opened  with 
a  rather  firmer  market,  but  with  depressing  news  from  Europe  prices  soon  fell 
off  again,  and  on  the  5th  of  the  mouth  we  quoted  as  follows  : 

Inferior 4    &>  h  Middling 8i  ^  8i 

Ordinary 5   <^6  Good  luddling 8|  ^  9 

Good  Ordinary 6i  ®  6|  Middling  Fair 9i  ®  9i 

•Low  Middling 7i  ^  7| 

These  were  the  lowest  figures  of  the  year.  Sterling  Exchange  ranging  at  that 
date  at  4^  (^  6i  ^  cent,  premium  for  good  to  choice  clear  bills,  and  8^4 
^  cent,  for  those  with  bills  of  lading  attached.  On  the  6th  of  January  advices 
from  Liverpool  announced  an  advance  of  i  ^  id.  in  that  market  for  CotftA^^ 
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and  of  I  (®  1  por  cent  in  ComoU,  and  prieea  with  nt  aiiiimed  aa  npwrnid 
dency,  which  they  held  throughout  the  month,  and  at  the  eloae  wa  qnoted 
dling  at  9i  (&  10  cents  ^  IK.,  the  average  rate  for  the  month  being  9^  4 
cents,  and  the  reported  sales  185,600  bales.  During  the  first  week  in  Fabr 
prices  advanced  \  cent,  and  in  the  second  week  a  farther  advance  of  1  eent 
obtained,  our  quotations  on  the  12th  being  for 

Low  Middling 10|  (®  11  Good  Middling llf  ^  12 

MiddUng lU^lU 

They  subsonuently  fell  off  i  cent,  however,  and  dnring  the  remainder  oi 

month  Middling  ranged  at  11  &  Hi  eents  ^  ft.,  averaging  10(  ^  11  e 

for  the  month,  tnc  saUs  amonnting  to  216,600  bales.    In  Marui  there  waa  « 

slight  fiuctnation  in  the  rates,  owing  chiefly  to  the  difBonlty  in  passing 

change,  clear  bills  onj  London  declinmg  from  8  ^  8i  fP  ^0>^^  ^  Febmaiy 

4^  <®  5^  ^  cent,  premium  in  the  latter  part  of  March.    The  lowest  rates 

Middling  during  the  month  were  10|  ^  11  eents,  on  the  16th,  but  the  eloi 

ones  were  11^  <2  Hi  cents,  the  average  for  the  month  being  11  49  11|-  e< 

^  lb .    The  business  of  the  month  reached  286,600  bales.    At  the  opening  of 

market  in  Aj>nl,  a  slight  depression  was  caused  by  nnfiivorable  aoeonnts  fi 

Europe,  but  it  was  of  short  continuance,  and  prices  were  pretty  well  maint 

ed  until  the  middle  of  the  month,  when  they  gave  way  i  cent,  and  we  qac 

Middling  at  11  (^  Hi  cents.    This,  however,  was  soon  reooveredf  and  an 

vanee  of  ^  cent  was  realised,  the  dosing  rates  for  Middling  bein|rlli  & 

eents,  and  the  average  for  the  month  was  Hi  ^  Hi  eents  ^  lb.  TDie  mo&l 

I^h'X  ssles  amounted  to  167,100  bales.    Early  in  May  the  market  was  streoi 

Lc-^ijl  ened  somewhat  by  advices  of  serious  oveniows  in  the  Ootton  rediona,  and  H] 

Uie  middle  of  the  month  priees  were  pretty  well  maintained,    lliey  then,  hi 

ever,  gave  way  about  i  cent,  and  the  ruling  rates  for  Middling  during  the 

mainder  of  the  month  were  Hi  0  Hi  eents  ^  ft.    The  average  for  Hiddl 

dnring  the  month  was  llf  ®  Hf,  and  the  sales  embraced  149,400  baka. 

June  tlie  extraordinary  condition  of  the  ^fissiwippi,  and  reports  of  farther  i 

.     .,-    .  serious  overflows,  excited  the  market  for  a  short  period,  and  with  a  scarcity 

.    /   '■  Medium  grades  and  good  white  descriptions,  prices  generally  held  an  upw; 

: '. ;  tendency.     The  lowest  rates  fur  Middling  were  11  &  Hi  cents,  and  the  higk 

'    ':^  '  Hi  '^^  i2  cents,  the  average  being  about  llf  ^  llf,  and  the  sales  of  the  uioi 

'  y  100,200  bales.    The  supply  left  on  the  market  for  the  operations  of  July,  c 

'  •'/;  sisted  mainly  of  the  lower  qualities,  and  of  mixed  and  stained  lists,  which  h 

.   ..-j'  indeed,  (luring  nearly  the  whole  season,  formed  an  unusually  large  proport 

*,; '  . .  of  the  stock.     The  ruling  rates  paid  for  Middling  during  the  month  were  11| 

,.    >, '  12  cents,  until  near  the  close,  when  they  fell  off  to  Hf  <@  111  eents,  the  av 

age  being  llf  i?^  Hi  cents  ^  K.     The  asking  rates  for  the  Aliddling  and  h 

tor  qualities  during  the  early  part  of  the  month  were  considerably  above  our  qi 

tations,  ranging  as  high  as  12i  ^  12^  cents  for  Middling ;  but  we  were  i 

aware  of  any  soles  at  these  prices.    There  was  some  demand  during  a  porti 

of  the  month  for  low  Cottons  of  a  good  style,  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  Sur 

'   .  in  tho  English  market,  and  holders  were  enabled,  at  comparatively  good  i>ric 

to  relioTe  ihemselves  of  a  description  of  stock  which  hod  weighed  heavily 

•  .    ■-  the  market.     Tho  reported  sales  of  the  month  were  84,800  bales.     August  opi 

:\  /  ed  with  a  dull  market,  and  prices  gave  way  i  &  \  cent,  the  principal  decl 

';  *'!  being  in  the  Middling  grades ;  but  toward  the  close  sellers  had  a  slight  advi 

tage.     There  was,  however,  no  quotable  improvement,  until  tho  Ust  of  \ 

month,  the  range  for  Middling  of  the  old  crop  being  11  <a  Hi  cents  ^  lb.,  1 

dosing  nt  Hi  r^^  Hi  cents,  the  reported  sales  being  29,000  bales. 

Tho  sales  reported  during  the  year  amount  to  1,018,400  bales  against  recei] 
of  1,G78,016  bales,  Uio  deficiency  being  caused  by  shipments  on  factors*  i 
)  planters'  account. 

'  f  ■ 
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TtLbU  thowmg^  ike  (fwttitwtu  f&r  Midiling  CoUon  m  tkefirit  of  each  month,  Mitt 
the  nUe  t^  Freight  to  lAoerpool,  ond  Sterlmg  BiUe,  at  oame  daU. 

,or*  eo  »«tAiit».  sterling.  Freight. 

M57-6*.  Middling,  ^  ^^  p^„.  a.  *>  fc. 

September    15    ®  15^ 8J  <®  9| —  <®    i 

October UJ  ®  IH Par®  1   —  <®    i 

November 9i  <®  10     ?•   (S)  10 —  (®    ^ 

December lU  (®  llf 4     ®  4f —  <®    ^ 

Jannary 9i  (»    9^ 4     ®  6| 15-82  (®    ^ 

February 10    «)  10^ 6i   ®  H 7-16  <® — 

March.. 11    <®  11^ 6^®  8 7-16  <0)  16-82 

April 1U®1U 8     <®  ^* ^®    ^ 

May ni(®llf 7     (0  8i —  ®  15-82 

Jnne lU  (®  11^ 7     ®  7f 6-16®  — 

July 11|(®12 8     ®  81 i<®    7-16 

Angast Hi  (®  111 9     ®  9f 16-82  (0  -- 

TabU  okomng  ike  highoit  emi  loweet  poitUe  m  mM  mmth^for  Low  MMlmg 
to  MiddUf^  Cotton,   „ 
•   1S57-58.  Higbeit.  LoweH. 

September 16    <»  16i 14i  ®  16i 

October 14    ®  14i 9    ^    9i 

November IH  (®  12 9i  (®    9| 

December 11    <®  lU 8^  ®    9^ 

Jannary 9^  ^  10   7i  ®  8^ 

February lOJ  ®  1 H 9i  ®  lOi 

March 11  <®  Hi lOi  (®  1 1 

April lU^m m®  11 

May Hi®  lU 10|  <®  Hi 

JuiJe 11    ®  11* lOi®  11 

July i 101®  12 lOi®  111 

August 11    (»lli 10    ®  Hi 

*  DUoouat. 

4.— COTTON  FROM  NORTH  ALABAMA  TO  VIRGINIA. 

Within  a  few  days  past  we  hare  been  informed  of  a  movement,  initiated,  so* 
far  as  we  know,  by  the  president  of  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railroad, 
-which  will  reenlt  probably  in  the  transportation  of  the  cotton  crop  of  North 
Alabama,  through  East  Tennessee  to  Virginia  markets. 

The  cotton  of  that  portion  of  Alabama  which  is  tributiuy  to  the  Tennessee 
river,  or  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  haa  heretofore  been  sold  in 
the  Memphis,  New-Orleans,  or  Charleston  markets.  The  cost  of  transporting 
this  cotton  (several  thousand  bales)  to  the  New-Orleans  market,  either  by  water, 
or  by  the  railroad  to  the  MisaiMippi,  and  thence  by  steamboat,  we  do  not  know. 
The  cost  from  Decatur  to  Charleston,  by  steamboat  to  Chattanooga,  and  tiiene* 
by  railro<id,  a  distance  of  446  miles,  has  oeen,  and  is  now,  $8  25  per  bole.  What 
the  cost  from  Charleston  to  Richmond  or  City  Point  is,  we  know  not 
Whatever  it  may  be,  we  suppose  that  the  cost  of  transporting  this  cotton  from 
Decatur  to  Cliarlcston,  thence  to  Richmond,  and  thence  by  canal  or  railroad  to 
Lynchbnrgh,  is  probably  not  less  than  $5  50  per  bak. 

Recently  a  letter  has  oeen  addrsMed  by  Dr.  Canniagham  to  the  masters  df 
steamboats  upon  the  Uolston  and  Tennessee  rivers,  inquiring  whether  there  ata 
boats  enough  iiDon  the  river  to  bring  the  cotton  destined  for  the  interior  of  Vir- 

S'nia  to  Knoxviile,  and  at  what  eost  per  bale  the  steamboats  will  deliver  it  ftt 
noxville,  either  upon  the  wharf  or  vpon  Uie  platform  of  the  depot.  This  lal- 
ter  has  been  shown  to  ns  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and 
we  have  been  assured  by  oim  tbat  tiie  boats  now  upon  the  river,  and  those 
being  constructed,  will  m  ample  to  bring  the  entire  crop  of  North  Alabama  to 
Enoxville,  and  that  it  oan  and  will  be  brought  to  this  pkoe,  and  delivered  M 
the  depot,  for  $1  50  per  bale.  From  this  place  to  Lynchbvg,  tho  distanoe  1 
VOL.    I. NO.    VI.  7 
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S84  miles,  it  should  be  transported,  with  profit  to  the  railroads,  st  •  eo«t 
exceeding  $1  75  per  bale ;  making  the  whole  cost  from  Decatur,  Alabami 
Lynchburg,  $8  25,  or  the  same  that  it  is  from  Decatur  to  Charleston.     Ccrtai 
then,  it  may  be  taken  from  Lynchburg  to  Richmond  or  Petersburg,  at  a 
not  fl^rcater  than  from  Charleston  to  these  cities. 

We  haye  not  yet  ascertained,  as  we  hope  to  do  toon,  the  quantity  of  eo 

manufactured  in  Virginia.     We  are  quite  sure,  however,  that  it  is  cnougl 

command  tlie  attention  of  the  three  roads  between  Knoxrille  and  Virginia  t 

water,  and  that  to  secure  this  patronage,  a  moderate  rate  of  freight  chaj 

should  be  adopted  by  the  companies  interested. 

I  As  we  have  before  said,  there  will  be,  this  season,  plying  upon   our  ri 

rl  steamers  enough  to  deliyer,  in  good  time,  all  the  cotton  which  legitimately 

longs  to  the  Virginia  markets.    The  cotton  grown  in  North  Alabama,  is 

best  quality  of  upland  production.    It  is  nearer  to  Virginia  than  any  other, 

should  ccixainly    be  delivered  to  the  Virginia  manufiB^turer  for  less  than  fi 

any  other  portion  of  the  cotton  district.    Such  a  trade,  then,  between  Virg 

i|l  and  Alabama,  would  not  only  be  beneficial  to  the  producer  and  purchaser, 

'I  i¥ould  be  of  g^reat  value  to  the  railroad  lines  which  Uie  people  of  Tennessee  i 

^1  Wirginia  have  constructed  at  so  great  a  cost. 

For  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  East  Tennessee  \ 
Virginia  Railroad  Company,  we  must  commend  them,  and  we  sincerely  ti 
'that  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  result  as  that 
which  they  aim.  Wo  are  assured  that  the  owners  of  the  steamboats  will  do 
tliat  they  can  do  to  facilitate  the  upbuilding  of  this  trade,  and  it  only  remi 
fbr  the  railroad  companies  to  do  wnat  they  may  do,  and  the  end  suggestec 
caacompliahed. — KnoxvilU  Southern  Citizen. 

6.— COMMERCE    OF    GALVESTON. 

Tni  following  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Galveston,  Texas,  were  prepared 
n.  Stuart,  editor  of  the  **  Civilian"  and  "Commercial"  newspapers,  and  c 
lector  of  the. customs  at  that  port.    The  figures  are  officiaL 

The    actual    receipts    of   cotton   at   Galveston,  the  last   eommereial  ye 

were 118,828  bal 

Add  amount  burnt  on  steamer  Governor  Pease 1,499     " 


Making  total  shipments  to  Galveston 119,827  bal 

The  following  have  been  the  receipts  of  cotton  at  Galveston,  and  the  soon 
at  supply  for  the  last  three  yean : — 

Vrom 

Ilouston  and  Harrisburg "bales. 

Galveston  Bay 

Matagorda  Bay 

Trinity 

Sabine 

Brazos 


18M. 

1867. 

18ML 

....68,168.. 

..68.182. 

..  82,648 

....      954.. 

..  1,669. 

. .     1,816 

....  2,027.. 

..      589. 

..        777 

....20,866.. 

..  6,724. 

..  26,641 

....  1,188.. 

..  1.880. 

..     2,606 

....  2,651.. 

..  2,996. 

. .     8,841 

> ;  ToUl 90,298 71,890. . .  .118,828 

C"«  The   exports  of  cotton   from  Galveston  the  past  year,  include  49,676 

rf  Europe;  89,078  to  New- York;  22,885  to  Boston;  and  5,822  to  New-Orlea: 

'^  d  Totel,  117,891  bales. 

!r  ^  The  amount  of  cotton  received  at  this  port  for  the  year  ending  1st  Septemb 

■  ^  1855,  was  59,609  bales;  for  1856,  it  was  90,298,  and  with  the  bad  season  ; 

•that  year  it  fell  off  for  1857  to  71,800.  The  comparative  amounts  of  the  cr 
-of  1858  and  the  preceding  year,  show  more  the  effect  of  the  seasons  than  1 
natural  rate  of  progress.  Such,  in  fact,  has  been  the  irregularis  of  the  seasc 
'for  a  number  of  years,  that  it  is  difiScult  to  say  what  the  ratio  of  increase  shoi 
be.     The  receinU  of  cotton  at  the  gulf  ports  of  Texas  for  tJie  last  ekren  t« 
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Bales. 


Year  ending  Aaguat  31, 1848.. .  89,774 


Tear  ending  AngURt  81, 1854...  110, 826 
1805...  80,787 
"        "  "        1856.. 

"        "  "        1857.. 

"        "  "        1858.. 


.116,078 
.  90,514 
.140,786 


1849...  88,827 
1850...  31,405 
1851...  45,900 
1852...  62,438 
1853...  85,790 

The  crop  of  1848  waa  larger  than  that  of  either  of  the  two  Bucoeedinff  yean. 
From  1851  to  1854  the  increase  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent,  in  the  four  years  ;  but  here  the  progressive  movement  ceased  ;  the  prod- 
uct of  1856  was  about  thirty-three  per  cent  below,  and  that  of  1856  but  Uttla 
above  the  crop  of  1854,  while  the  crop  of  1867  was  less  than  that  of  either  '64 
or  '56.  The  year  just  closed  shows  the  heaviest  crop  ever  produced  in  Texas, 
although  it  was  the  product  of  one  of  the  most  unpropitious  seasonn  known  to 
the  country. 

The  prospect  for  the  year  just  begun,  depending  upon  the  crop  grown  in  1858, 
is  favorable  for  a  much  larger  crop  than  any  heretofore  grown,  though  the 
season  has  been  too  dry.  The  receipts  of  new  crop  at  Galveston,  in  August, 
amounted  to  1,182  bales. 

The  custom-house  valuation  of  articles  exported  from  Galveston  the  past 
year  has  been — 

Coastwise $8,808,507 $3,616,266 

Foreign 2,700,682 1,218,364 


Total $6,509,189 . 


.$4,734,620 


Increase  in  exports  Coastwise $292,251 

"  **        Foreign 1,482,318 

Total  increase  of  exports $1,774,569 

The  number  and  class  of  vessels  which  have  entered  at  the  customhouse 
during  the  last  four  years  is  as  follows  : 
VmmIs.  1855. 

Steamships 90. 

Ships 14. 

Barks 69. 

Brigs 22. 

Schooners 48. 


Total 233 

6.— COMMERCE 


.270. 

OF  MOBILE— 1867-68. 
pTrom  the  Merehanta'  Xxehaqga  Prieoa  Corrent.] 
ExPOBTs  of  8tav€9t  MoMUy  Sptart,  Hetotd  Timber^  <fc.  from  Ut  SepUmbcr,  1867, 
to  Ut  Sepievnber,  1858.  • 


Wb«r«  ftcpwrtti. 


Starei, 

M. 


Spva. 


DMkPlMk, 


Cherbourg . . . 

L'Orient 

Nantz 

Marseilles... . 

Havre 

Toulon 

Cadix 

Corunna  

Barcelona 

Santander 

Bilboa . 

Laguna  

Havana 

Great  Britain. 
Amstordmi . . . 


26 

1 
26 
82 

8 

68i 
220 
18^ 

4 

8 
12 


81 
14 


184 

126 

44 


880 
63 

46 

141 

6 

66 
186 

98 


70 
192 


29 


82 
76 

7 

106^ 

20 


20,646 
41,000 


62,800 

81,800 
4,000 


^ 


$12,187 

16,700 

6,600 

2,500 

166 

86,796 

16,189 

1,788 

800 

8,860 

4,500 

76 

6,000 

18,797 


Total. 


469 


1,26&       \     W\     \  Via^.^^  \%Vgi>^^ 
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Exports  of  Sawed  Lumber  from  the  Pari  of  Mobile — eommememg'  Sept.  1, 


When  Exported  to. 


Toulon 

Cherbourg 

L'Orient 

B««t 

Martinique 

Barbodoes  . . . . . 

Rotterdam 

Cadiz  and  Bare. . 

Hayann 

Matansaa 

Cardcna  

CienfuogoB 

8t.JagodcCuba. 

Tampico 

OtberFor.Porte. 

Total  For.  Porta. 


59,047 
29,141 
41,000 


4,000 

6,082,198 

66,825 

1,261,214 

276,944 

477,174 

2,284,900 


9,630,938 


16,000 


■Boston 

New-York.... 
PhiUdelphk... 

Baltimore 

GalT«8tOB 

ILaraoft 

Matagorda . . . . 
IndianoU. 


4,678,966  lLoiiiaiaiia . 

686,897  jFlorida... 

770,000  -^  •      - 

170,4001 
80,000| 

176,0001 
1,600,690 


Other  Coast  Pts. 
Total  ooastwiM... 


7,975,468 


Grand  Total. 


98,368 


60,000 
286,960 
808,205 
821,074 

86ioUoO 

278,000 


1,703,007 


11,282.94^ 


67 
169 

67 
261 

2,900 


2,459^ 


10,482; 


Of  the  numerous  cnterprisefl  that  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  onr  c 
is  the  establishment  of  the  Southern  Rosin  Oil  Factory.  It  haA  been  in  o] 
ation  for  a  few  months  only,  aad  promisea  to  giye  a  nandaoma  retain  to 
parties  interested. 

7.— TARIFF  LEGISLATIOK. 

In  many  direetions  (says  the  U.  S.  Economist)  there  arc  now  indieationa  i 
an  effort  will  be  renewed  to  agitate  the  tariff  question,  with  a  yiew  to  hif 
duties,  in  the  manner  that  the  tariff  of  1842  succeeded  to  the  reynlsion  of  ll 
It  is  true  that  the  prt-beut  tariff  is  but  nominally  lower  than  that  of  1842, 
still  etniids  at  20  per  cent,  average  upon  the  imports,  while  that  of  1842  wa 
per  cent.  Yet  the  pretjout  tariff,  being  a  measure  passed  by  a  party  to  sal 
the  clniuiB  of  political  victors,  has  been  claimed  us  low  tariff  on  one  side, 
stijLjinatizod  as  ''  free  trade'*  on  the  other.  In  what  the  "  free  trade"  exists,  h 
ever,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  tell,  since  its  impositions  are  higher  t 
those  of  any  other  coninu-rcial  country  at  this  moment,  and  is  quite  as  big] 
the  coin])ronii!!ie  effected  by  Mr.  Clay  in  1832,  as  a  measure  satisfactory  tc 
parties.  It  may  be  recalled  briefly  tliat  the  high  tariff  of  ^1828  gave  great 
sotisfaction,  ana  led  to  nullification  on  the  part  of  South  "Carolina.  In  It 
the  compromise  of  >lr.  Clay  proposed  a  reduction  every  two  years  of  20 
cent,  of  the  excet»9  'of  duty  over  '20  i>er  cent,  until  1842,  when  the  horizon 
rate  of  20  per  cent,  was  to  be  contmued  ever  after.  The  revulsion  of  1 
eaufled  the  imports  so  to  decline  as  to  throw  the  Government  upon  treas 
note8  M  a  resource.  In  1841,  20  per  cent,  was  levied  upon  most  articles  t 
free,  to  enhance  the  revenue.  The  deficit  still  continued,  and  in  1842 — -jnal 
business  was  reviving  of  its  own  reaction — the  high  tariff  was  passed,  being 
ted  for  by  SSihis  Wright  on  the  ground  of  wont  of  money,  in  violation  of 
free-trade  principles  his  party  professed.  The  ground  of  the  compruimist 
Mr.  Clay  was  that  the  tariff  of  lb28  having  induced  large  investments  in  ma 
factnres*  tho!»e  twrsons  were  entitled  to  the  protection  held  out  to  them  by 
Government,  it  was  admitted,  however,  that  protection  was  not  requisite 
cept  to  •'  establish"  manufactures ;  that  when  once  cstabhshed  they  would 
forever  safe.  "How  much  time  is  requisite?"  demanded  Mr.  Clay.  *•'! 
years,"  was  the  response.  *•  Very  well,  let  the  present  (1882)  rates  stand, 
reduced  one  fifth  every  two  years  until  1842,  and  you  will  be  eetablishe 
That  was  the  admitted  principle,  and  the  compromise  was  adopted.  The  w 
of  money  was  the  plea  to  renew  the  outcry,  however,  in  1842,  and  what  '^ 
very  singular  was  this  : — Up  to  1842  tlie  policy  of  the  British  Government  ^ 
protection,  and  bar  xeic^nxiQ  IkW  ciS  lar^y.    The  Ooyemment  wantad  buhi 
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VtiAtT  Sir  Franeii  Btfing  thoy  had  raised  the  duty,  and  thereby  diminiihed  the 
revenue.  Sir  Robert  Peel  abandoned  protection  aa  a  prineiple,  and  reduced  all 
duties,  because  the  Qovemment  wanted  money  I  At  precisely  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  United  States  QoTcmment  reenmed  ue  principle  of  protection*  and 
increased  the  dnties,  because  the  Govommeat  wanted  money.  The  excitement 
aft  that  period,  of  course,  produced  reaction,  and  the  tariff  of  1846  made  a  nomi- 
nal reduction.  Revulsion  has  again  come,  and  once  more  the  demand  is  for 
high  duties.  It  is  also  accompanied^  as  before,  by  a  demand  for  a  Bankrupt 
Law,  and  the  combination  may  make  a  formidable  issue  for  a  coming  election. 
The  consumers  of  goods  may  calculate  how  much  duty  will  be  reouired  to  sus- 
tain a  factory  operated  on  the  Sam.  Lawrence  principle.  The  ciebts  of  that 
worthy  firm  are  already  over  $3,000,000.  The  individual  producers  of  gooda 
may  diemand  some  protection  against  the  reckless  operations  of  such  overshad- 
owing conoems. 


DEPAHTMENT  OF  AGKICULTOBE. 

1.— COTTON  PLANTERS'  CONVENTION. 

Report  of  tkt  CommiiUe  on  the  *^^  Appointment  of  Agenia^^^  submitted  to  the  Conven- 
tion at  the  Adjourned  Term^  in  the  City  of  hiacan^  Ga..,  September  14,  1858. 

Till  committee  to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of  the  president's  communi- 
cation AS  relates  to  the  appointment  of  agents,  in  the  several  markets,  domestic 
and  foreign,  **  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  receive,  sell,  and  ship  all  cotton 
which  may  be  forwarded  to  them,  by  planters,**  have  taken  the  subject  into 
consideration,  and  now  make  the  following  report : 

It  is  contexnplatcd,  ultimately,  to  make  the  Southern  ports,  that  is  to  say, 
Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah  (and  perhaps  Brunswick),  St.  Marks,  Apa- 
lachicola,  Pensacola,  Mobile,  New-Orleans  and  Gahreston,  the  ports  st  which  the 
article  of  cotton  may  be  offered  for  sale,  and  at  which  that  article  may  be  pur- 
chased. But  beibre  arrangements  can  be  made  for  tha  purpose  or  effecting 
this  object,  the  exigencies  of  the  ease  require  tliat  temporary  arrangemenU 
should  be  made ;  the  committee  can  sugaest,  for  the  present,  no  better  puin  than 
the  appointment  of  aa  agent  (with  his  outies  specified)  ibr  the  port  of  Savan- 
nah ;  the  appointment  of  an  agent  or  agents,  for  any  other  place  for  the  pres- 
ent, the  committee  deem  unimportant  and  useless. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  convendon,  Mr.  Isaac  C.  West  was  appoint- 
ed agent  Ibr- the  cities  of  Savannah  and  Charleston.  Mr.  West,  as  appears  from 
his  publications,  has  opened  a  house  in  the  city  of  Savannah,  and  is  now  en- 

SLged  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  the  good  results  of  this  appointment  are 
^  ready  beginning  to  show  themselves.  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  conven- 
tion to  rid  plantm  of  all  extraordinair  and  improper  charges  for  selling  tlieir 
cotton.  A  few  years  ago,  in  Savannah,  fifty  cents  per  bale  for  selling  cotton 
was  thought  to  be  sufiicient  remuneration  (and  the  committee  think  was  quite 
enough),  but  within  a  few  years  this  price  has  yielded  to  that  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  for  the  same  service.  From  the  best  information  which  the  committee 
has  been  able  to  procure  on  this  subject,  since  the  action  of  the  Convention,  in 
some  instances  a  return  to  fifty  cents  per  bale  has  taken  place  ;  if  this  informa- 
tion is  correct,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the  charge  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  was  improper.  By  the  operation  of  the  Convention,  then,  in  this  re- 
spect, at  least  one  dollar  per'bale  has  been  saved  to  Uie  planters,  and  **  money 
saved  is  money  made.*' 

Nothing  is  more  true  in  itself  than  that  the  Convention  acted  wisely  in  for- 
bidding its  agent  having;  anything  to  do  with  cotton  but  to  sell  it ;  for  where 
factors  are  engaged,  either  in  speculating  in  cotton  or  purchasing  for  others,  it 
is  impossible  but  that  the  interests  of  planters,  in  some  instances,  will  be  over- 
looked. A  fiictor  cannot  be  the  proper  agent  for  both  seller  and  purchaser ; 
a  bias  in  the  case,  however  honest  he  may  be,  will,  perhaps,  unporecivcd  by 
himself,  aontrol  bis  aotioD  in  fisror  ^  one  or  another  of  tha  paxt^a.    li^s^  ^n>^ 
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Btanoe,  a  factor  has  in  hk  hand*  for  tale,  one  hundred  balee  of  cotton  for 

Slanter ;  and  he  has  at  the  same  time,  an  order  from  a  pnrehaaer  for  one  h 
red  bales  of  cotton,  to  be  purchased  as  soon  as  the  manet  declines  one  fon 
f    %'-   Ji  ^^  '^  <^^°^    '^^  suppose  that  the  &ctor  remains,  under  each  circnmatanoea,  p 

*    '■   *''^  fectly  disintercstou,  is  to  attribute  to  poor  human  nature  mneh  more  of  «z< 

Icnoy  than  experience  would  jastifv.  Seeing  the  impropriety  of  fi^tors  bi 
selling  and  baying  cotton,  some  take  much  pains  in  letting  planters  know  tl 
they  are  not  engaged  in  purohasing  cotton  or  accepting  _the  drafts  of  th< 
who  do. 

The  committee  haye  also  been  informed  upon  reliable  authority  (plant 
themBelves),  that  factors  advance  to  planters  such  sums  of  money  as  they  m 
require  during  the  summer ;  this  arrangement  is  beneficial  to  Actors  only, 
so  fiir  as  it  places  planters  under  obligations  to  continue  their  business  in  t 
hands  of  the  factors,  for  no  more  than  lawful  interest,  in  such  cases,  is  demso 
c<l.    This  matter,  no  doubt,  will  keep  much  business  out  of  the  hands  of  o 
agent,  and  it  manifests,  furthermore,  the  necessity  of  the  Cotton  Planters'  Ban 
If  such  a  bank  is  chartered,  this  operation  will  be  remedied ;  forvour  bank  w 
be  enabled  to  furnish  all  the  funds  which  may  be  required  in  legitimate  arnuu 
mcnts  connected  with  the  disposal  of  cotton. 
Ilc8j>octfally  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  GonTention. 
Jesse  D.  Datih,        Lewis  M.  IIocsxb,  \ 
Isiac^G.  West,  "       John  H.  Raoav,     V  CtmmiUUt. 
B.  H.  HoLLiMAir,  ) 

[Trom  thA  ICobUe  A4T«rtli 

2.— MONTHLY  RANGE   OF  PRIGES  OF  GOTTON  IN  THIS  GIT 
FOR  SIXTEEN  YEARS. 
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3.— THE  CROPS  OF  1858. 

The  "^Railroad  Record"  specnlatcs  as  follows  npon  the  recent  failure  in  tli 
grain  crop : — 

A  great  many  persons  arc,  and  will  be,  disappointed  about  this  year's  crop 
For  a  long  timo  the  writers  of  newspapers  represented  the  crops  of  this  seasc 
as  good.  But  the  niontli  of  August  had  not  arrived  before  all  this  was  prov* 
to  be  fallacious.  The  grass  crop  is  probably  tlie  only  one  which  was  real] 
good  ;  and  that  wos  not  cxtraoruinary. 

Fortuiiatoly,  to  proveut  distress,  tlierc  was  a  large  surplus  of  the  old  crop 
and  it  is  this  which  has  been  going  to  market,  and  preventing  the  rapid  rise  < 
prices.  The  effect  of  a  falling  off  in  one  season  is  never  felt  till  the  foUowlE 
yoor.  It  will  not  he  felt  till  next  March,  how  great  the  falling  off  in  the  who 
crop  was.  The  deficiencies  in  oats  and  com  will  be  felt  this  winter  very  mnel 
It  may  not  l)e  as  hard  a  winter  as  it  was  two  years  since,  but  the  prices  of  foe 
oi*  cattle  and  horses  must  rule  high. 
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We  estimate  the  loss  of  orops  in  the  Northwest,  inolading  lova  and  Minne- 
sota, to  be  as  follows : — 

Average  crop  of  wheat  for  1868,  at  15  bushels  per  acre. . .  .64,000,000  bushels. 
Actual  productions,  at  10  bushels  per  acre 42,166,000      *' 

Loss 21,834,000      " 

Avenge  crop  of  Indian  corn,  at  88  bushels 210,000,000      •*       , 

Actual  crop  at  two  thirds 140,000,000      "      \ 

Deficiency 70,000.000      " 

Average  crop  of  oats  in  1868 80,000,000      " 

Actual  crop  at  one  half 40.000,000      <« 

Deficiency 40,000,000      " 

Now,  if  we  are  at  all  accurate  in  this,  there  is  an  actual  deficiency,  in  regard 
to  what  should  be  an  average  crop  in  1868,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
bushels ;  which  is  about  86  per  cent,  on  an  ordinary  crop.  Of  this,  twenty  millions 
of  bushels  come  from  the  food  of  man,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  from  that  of 
animals  and  whiskey.  The  latter  article  we  can  very  well  do  without.  But 
not  so  with  the  food  of  animals.  In  addition  to  this  may  be  noticed  a  deficiency 
in  potatoes,  and  an  almost  total  fiulure  of  fruit  Both  of  these  are  of  more  con- 
seauence  than  is  generally  considered. 

1.  That  there  is,  or  has  been,  a  large  surplus  from  last  year  on  hand. 

2.  That  the  crops  of  other  States  appear  to  be  nearly  or  quite  an  average. 

8.  The  crops  of  Europe  appear  to  be  good ;  and  hence,  there  will  be  no  great 
demand  there. 

We  grant  that  these  will  counterbalance  the  other,  provided  there  is  no  fall- 
ing off  next  year.  But  should  the  crops  prove  bad,  there  must  be  scarce  times 
in  the  West.  As  it  is,  the  supply  of  flour  and  com  in  the  markets  of  the  West 
will  be  moderate  during  the  wmter.  But  in  food  for  animals,  there  will  obvi- 
ously be  a  deficiency,  and  notwithstanding  the  price  of  cattle  is  comparatively 
low  now,  we  look  for  a  rise  in  cattle,  and  all  otner  animals,  before  spring. 

The  present  aspect  of  autumnal  weather  leads  us  to  expect  a  return  of  regular 
seasons ;  and  without  an  extraordinary  interposition  of  Providence,  we  shall  ex- 
pect full  crops  in  the  next  season. 

CFrom  the  PUatsr  and  Mechsnic 
4.— MISSISSIPPI  WINES. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  finished  pressing  my  crop  of  Catawba  grapes,  and 
have  cellared  five  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  strained  muss,  of  which  I  expect  to 
make  five  hundred  gallons  of  wine.  Had  I  been  able  to  save  my  whole  crop,  I 
would  easily  have  made  one  thousand  gallons  wine,  but  unfortunately  for  me, 
my  press  gave  way  the  first  day  I  used  it,  and  I  could  not  obtain  another  for 
ten  oays,  anring  which  time  it  rained  several  days  and  destroyed  half  my  crop. 
If  I  live  another  jrear,  I  will  know  how  to  prepare  for  saving  a  grape  crop. 

Mine  was  proliably  the  largest  crop  ever  raised  on  the  same  Quantity  of  land, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  I  haa  been  well  pre- 
pared, and  it  had  not  rained,  I  would  have  made  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  sfallons  of  strained  muss  to  the  acre. 

I  have  half  an  acre  more  of  vines,  which  will  yield  half  a  crop  next  year  if 
the  season  is  favorable. 

My  barrels  of  fermenting  muss  is  in  a  collar  about  twelve  feet  deep,  and  seems 
to  he  doing  well.     I  shall  rack  it  off  when  the  weather  gets  cool. 

I  have  a  few  thousand  Catawba  cuttings  unsold,  if  your  friends  want  them 
they  can  inform  me.     I  have  also  some  one  year  old  rooted  vines  for  sale. 

Respectfully,  J.  B.  Hancock. 
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6.— CROPS  IK  EUROPE. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  prices  of  grain  in  Europe  liare  nearh 
(pite  reached  their  lowest  figures.  It  is  the  rule,  however,  that  prieea  in  1 
land  continue  to  fall  until  the  close  of  the  year,  that  is,  under  the  sales  of  tl 
who  cannot  or  will  not  hold.  We  append  the  weekly  import,  sales  and  pri 
In  relation  to  the  crops  of  Europe,  the  Kortli  British  JgneuliurUl  remarks 

In  thooe  countries  l>ordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  crop  is  Tariously 
ported,  but  upon  the  whole  may  be  regarded  as  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding, 
averof^e. 

Port 8  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danul>e  will  furnish  a  considerable  qnan 
of  wheat ;  a  large  portion  of  which  may  be  expected  to  be  shipped  to  the  Sc 
of  France,  Marseilles,  Ac. 

Egypt  will  furnish  a  full  average  export  of  wheat  and  beans. 

Spain  and  Portugal  will  uot  require  any  sui)p]ies  from  otlier  countries, 
portion  of  this  years  crop  in  Spain  may  be  available  for  shipment. 

In  Prance  there  is  a  fair  average  crop  of  wheat  and  rye.  Gate  inferior, 
some  districts  the  com  crops  have  been  injured  from  tno  want  of  moiatnr 
Spring  and  Summer.  This  will  affect  the  quantity  of  forage  rather  thai 
grain.  The  potato  crop  is  reported  to  be  almost  fteo  of  tainC  and  if  the  pr 
in  England  do  not  withdraw  a  considerable  portion  of  this  crop,  the  potato  ^ 
displace  a  portion  of  breadstnflfs,  particularly  wheat. 

In  hclgium  and  Holland  a  full  average  crop  has  l>een  harvested,  although 
dry  and  hot  season  has  reduced  the  crop  in  some  districts.  A  limited  port 
Will  be  available  for  export. 

In  Northern  (tcrmany,  Russia,  and  other  countries  bordering  the  Baltic, 
crops  are  below  an  average — the  sandy  and  natural  dry  soils  of  Prussia  i 
Russia  have  sufTcrc<l  from  the  drought  and  heat  of  the  present  summer. 

Those  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic  will  not  furnish  tho  usual  suppl 
except  a  considerable  rise  in  value  takes  place. 

I>cninark,  always  a  large  exporter,  will  furnish  a  hit  average  quantity- 
crop  being  on  the  whole  rather  above  an'  average. 

6.— AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

Sam  DEL  R.  Black,  in  a  letter  to  the  Southern  Guardian,  Columbia,  S. 
•ays : 

'*  It  is  my  intention  to  ask  our  next  Legislature  to  assist  us  in  this  mati 
In  the  nuontinie,  let  us  be  up  and  doin^,  ourselves.  We  arc  far  behind  mi 
of  our  Hitjit^T  Stat^^s  in  this  important  subject. 

**  The  Agricultural  CoUe^^e  of  the  State  of  Michigan  has  been  in  act 
operation  since  May,  1867,  with  a  faculty  of  one  president,  and  four  professc 
Tne  New-York  State  Agricultural  College  was  incorporated  in  1S58.  A  p 
tion  of  tlio  main  college  building  is  now  beixig  completed,  which  will  accomx 
date  100  students.  In  the  same  State,  *  The  PeopIe*s  College,*  at  Havana,  i 
organized  in  1857.  The  Farmers'  High  School,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  incor] 
rati'd  in  IHO!).  One  wing  of  the  main  building  is  nearly  erected,  and  the  pi 
ent  design  of  the  trustees  is  to  open  tiio  institution,  in  February  next,  *  with  < 
hundred  students,  to  be  incn>ased  to  four  hundred.*  The  Maryland  Agricult 
al  College  was  incorporated  in  185(>.  Tho  planters  of  that  State  have  s^ 
scribed  $50,000,  and  the  State  gives  them  $0,000  per  annum,  toward  its  si 
port.  The  corner-stone  of  an  extensive  building  was  laid  in  August  last,  i 
no  dou])t  the  work  will  l>e  urged  on  with  enersy  to  its  completion.  Tlie  St 
Agricultural  ('ollege  of  Iowa  was  incorporated  m  March  lost,  and  will  be  (\ 
or^;ftiii/,<Ml  by  January  next.  The  Minnesota  Agricultural  College  was  incoi 
rat<Hi  during  tho  present  year,  and  no  doubt  will  soon  go  into  succi-Ksful  op< 
tion.  Virginia  is  making  noble  eflfurts  in  tlic  some  din-etion.  So  is  Alalu 
and  (icorgia.  In  these  uo])le  efforts  to  effect  a  great  and  good  object,  shall 
stand  longer  and  hesitate  V" 
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DEPARTMENT   OF    MANUFACTUKES. 

1.— AN  ALABAMA  MANUFACTURING  VILLAGE. 

PcoPLK  Tfho  imsginc  that  a  single,  isolated  manufactory,  here  and  there*  ia 
the  beet  that  the  South  can  produce  in  that  line,  even  at  its  best,  will  be  agree- 
ably disappointed  to  hear  of  an  entire  village  in  Alabama  devoted  exclusively 
to  mannfactnres.  It  is  called  Scottsville,  and  is  situated  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  Bibb  county,  near  the  river  Cahawba,  between  Centrcville  and  Tus- 
caloosa, and  to  the  southeast  of  the  latter  place  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles. 

The  editor  of  the  Sclma  (Ala.)  Sentinel  has  been  traveling,  recmtly,  in  tht 
neighborhood  of  Scottsville,  and  fh>m  what  he  heard  of  it,  was  induced  to  viftii 
what  he  calls  this  thriving  manufacturing  little  village. 

Scottsville  waa  originally  known  as  the  Tuscaloosa  Manu&cturing  Company. 
It  was  incorporated  by  the  Alabama  Legislature  in  1887,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $86,000,  which  sum  was  quickly  su^cribed  by  a  number  of  capitalists  in 
Tuscaloosa. 

In  May,  1887,  the  mills  got  to  work,  making  coarse  cotton  cloths,  but  for 
some  years  they  made  no  money.  The  company  and  the  locality  soon  changed 
names  and  n:anagement ;  the  latter  coining  mto  the  hands  of  Mr.  Scott  m  prin- 
cipal owner  and  director,  and  the  place  itself  took  the  name  of  Scottsville.  He 
immediately  went  to  work  making  improvements  and  additions  to  the  buildings 
and  machinery,  and  the  mills  soon  paid  dividends.  The  fintt  $2,200,  realized 
in  1841,  was  expended  in  a  family  of  negroes  to  work  in  the  factory.  This  fami- 
ly has  so  incrcailed  that  the  company  values  them  at  $10,000,  ana  most  of  them 
are  now  working  in  the  factory,  and  are  very  useful.  Tlie  compai\y  have  made 
several  purchases  of  negroes  with  the  profits  of  the  factory,  and  negro  labor  is 
much  employed  by  them. 

fl  (The  prmcipol  mill  is  a  large  brick  building  of  three  stories,  with  two  wings, 
filled  with  tne  best  machinery,  and  employing  over  one  hundred  hands,  of 
whom  three  fourths  ore  females.  A  l&rffe  over-shot  wheel,  driven  by  water,  is 
the  principal  motor  of  tlie  machinery.  There  are  about  25,000  t  pinoles  and  60 
looms  at  work. 

Wool  and  cotton  are  both  spun.  The  consumption  of  cotton  averages  85,000 
pounds  per  month,  and  $1,000  worth  of  yams  in  the  same  time,  together  with 
a  large  quantity  of  linseys  and  a  superior  article  of  cotton  sewing-thread. 

In  1841,  the  sum  of  $40,000  capital  stock  had  been  paid  in.  Kvery  year 
tinee  then  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  has  been  declared,  which  has  been  laid 
out  in  buying  negroes,  land,  <sc.,  adding  to  the  buildings  and  machinery  in  tlia 
village,  until  the  capital  stock  has  increased  to  $117,0<%,  of  which  $25,000  is  in 
negroes,  and  about  $16,000  in  goods  in  the  company's  store. 

The  company  owns  8,000  acres  of  land  and  all  the  buildings  on  the  place, 
which  consist  of  the  factory,  a  large  hotel,  the  store,  blacksmith,  carpenter, 
wheelwright,  and  boot  and  shoe  shops,  a  saw-mill,  grist-mill,  large  fiouring 
mill,  a  church,  and  a  large  number  of  cottages.  No  liquor  is  permitted  in  the 
village,  and  the  company  will  not  sell  an  inch  of  its  land  to  any  one.  Its  stock 
has  long  been  over  par,  and  its  dividend  this  year  will  be  at  least  twelve  per 
cent. 

So  much  for  enterprise,  governed  by  steadiness,  perseverance,  and  skill. 

2.— MANUFACTURES  OP  RICHMOND. 

Wk  have  been  comparing  (says  a  recent  number  of  the  Richmond  Enquiftr) 
the  statistics  of  Richmond,  with  those  of  several  other  cities,  as  we  find  them 
in  recent  numbers  of  Hunt's  Merchant**  Magazine  : 

"  In  Philadelphia,  in  1850,  the  population  amounted  to  408,702,  the  value  of 
manufactures  $00,494,575,  or  equal  to  $148  to  each  inhabitant. 

"  In  New- York,  in  1850,  the  population  amounted  to  515,547,  the  value  of  i 
nikctures  104,219,880$,  or  equal  to  $204  09  to  each  inhabitant. 
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"  lu  Boston,  in  1855,  the  population  amounted  to  162.029,  the  yalue  of  man 
factnrcH  $-'>1.'j;i5,028,  or  equal  to  $3\d  4U,  to  oaeli  inhabitant. 

"  In  Hiitfjvlo.  N.  Y.,  in  IS.'/),  the  j)opnlatlon  omounted  to  74,214,  the  ralae 
■  maniifacturos  $10,1G!).320,  or  equal  to  $137  03,  to  each  inhabitant. 

<  ••  In  (lliicnco,  in  1857,  the  po]>ulation amounted  to  180,000,  the  Tftlne  of  mao 

facturcs  $15,515,01)3,  or  equal  to  $119  34,  to  each  inhabitant. 

**  In  Rioliinond,  in  1^58,  the  population  amounted  to  45,000,  the  value  of  mtk 
ufaetiires  $19.-1 88,890.  or  equal  to  $483  08,  to  each  inhabitant." 

AVe  have  given  the  latest  dates  in  the  above  exhibit,  which  wo  have  at  ban 
■f  It  is  soon  thiit  the  product  of  our  manufacturing  establishments  giyes  to  oi 

:  •*  population  an  avcnif^o  of  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  average  of  PhiUulc 

.  ]  phia,  more  tlian  twice  as  much  as  New- York,  one  third  more  than^osto 

more  than  throe  times  as  much  as  Bufihlo,  and  nearly  four  times  as  much  ; 
.  I  Chic:i£;().    Taking  the  figures  as  they  stand  above,  the  comparison  must  1 

;i  gratifying  to  every  citizen  of  Richmond,  as  well  as  to  every  Vireinian. 

making  tlio  c»)inparirton,  it  will  1^  more  favorable  still  to  Richmond,  when  ^ 
remember  that  all  tho  Btatenients  above  are  for  periods  of  prosperity,  except 
->  the  swingle  ea.se  of  C'hicngo,  for  the  last  four  months  of  the  year,  and  tliat  in  o' 

case  it  U/or  the  present  year^  in  vhick  ve  are  just  emerging  from  ike  effects  oj 
ierrihlf.  finnncial  rrvulxion, 
Tho  number  of  hands  employed  in  producing  the  above  amounts  are,  in 

Philadelphia 06,474  equal  to  $910  03  to  each. 

New-York 88,020      •*      "  1,258  80  «*      « 

l^oston not  stated. 

«uiralo G,820      "      "  1,491 10  "      " 

ChioaiTO 10,673      "      "1,467  42"      " 

Richmond 11,811      "      "  1,050  06  "      " 

I  [ore  is  tiliown  another  great  difference  in  favor  of  Richmond.  By  a  compi 
son  of  the  list  of  our  manufacturers  with  any  of  the  above  cities,  tne  diflTorei 
in  tlie  average  to  each  hand  will  bo  seen  chiefly  to  be  in  our  milling  busine 
in  which  375  hands  turn  out  over  four  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  this 
lustnits  anotlier  great  advantage  wc  enjoy  in  our  great  water-power,  and  st 
anothi^r  in  being  at  the  outlet  of  an  interior  which  produces  the  onfy  vrhrat, 
flour  fnmi  which  has  alicays  been  shipped  to  extreme  Southern  latitudes  \cith 
spoiliii'^. 

The  advantages  of  Richmonil  over  tho  cities  named  above  as  a  mnnnfaoturi 
locality,  is  without  qaestion.  She  has  them  in  her  immense  water-power, 
her  iinmediute  vicinity  to  an  almost  illimitable  field  of  the  Wst  coal,  and  in  1 
great  etniveiiienoo  to  tho  very  best  iron  ore,  leaf  tobacco,  wheat,  cotton,  and 
most  eviTv  <ithi'r  kind  of  nuv  material. 

The  following  will  exhibit  the  population  and  amount  of  real  an«3  pernio; 
proj)i>rty  in  some  of  our  principal  cities  : 

Amoant  to  ^Acb 
Population.  Propertj.  individual. 

Philadrlphia,  1854....  480,000 

New-Vork,  1855 025,000  ....  $487,000.8.38  $770  2'.* 

Boston.  lHr)5 10'J.020  iI41,0«2,200  1,411)  \)(\ 

JiuOalo,  IH-.r, 74.214  ....  ;«.0;^7,711  445   15 

( 'hieairo,  1^57 130.01)0  30,250,240  278  80 

Detroit,  1S54 40.373  12.524.01»5  :nO  20 

liiehniond,  whites 80.000  47,802,719  15,0:U  24 

ITere  again  lliehmond  compares  moat  favorably  with  these  principal  cities 
the  Union. 

3.- MANUFACTURES  IX  RUSSIA. 

The  mnnufaeture  of  cloth  in  Russia  is  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  raw  mo 
rial  is  priin-ipally  obtjiined  from  the  Pouthern  governments,  and  the  einporii 
for  the  w«)oll,n  trn«'e  is  Kharkov,  where,  in  tho  market  seasons,  immense  qui 
tities  of  wool  aro  accMmxAoXjc^^.    \S^  Uv^^^^  markets  the  woollen  trade  or  t 
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whole  country  it  regulated,  and,  at  at  the  last  one,  held  abont  a  month  tinee, 
the  prices  were  Tery  low,  the  same  ia  the  ease  throughout  the  entire  empire. 
The  prices  for  the  common  sorts  are  from  $10  26  to  $14  25  per  pood  of  thirty- 
six  pounds.  Better  qualities  are  brought  to  KharkoT,  especiaUy  from  Bessa- 
rabia, which  bring  from  $17  to  $23.  These,  howeyer,  bear  a  small  proportion 
to  the  whole,  being  scarcely  one  eighth. 

The  fnctorv*  hands  are  better  recompensed  in  Russia  than  anywhere  else.  The 
best  receive  from  $3  50  to  $4  50  weekly,  and  women  from  $1  18  to  $2  25.  They 
are  almost  all  seifs,  and  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  exempt  from  the 
obrok  or  tax  to  the  proprietors,  while  they  work  in  the  &otories.  Tney  already 
supply  wares  which  rival  the  most  excellent  of  foreign  manu&cture,  as  was 
seen  lost  year  in  the  great  exhibitions  in  Warsaw,  but  the  prices  are  almost 
without  exception  60  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Germany.  The  high  tariff  insures 
these  high  prices,  and  the  extensive  smuggling  that  has  hitherto  been  carried 
on,  is  accoraingly  not  to  bo  wondered  at,  for,  if  out  of  every  four  transports 
one  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  custom-house  officer,  tine  profits  to  the 
owners  would  still  be  enormous. 

Many  other  manufactures  are  conducted  in  Russia  as  extensively  as  that  of 
cloth.  Of  these  we  will  only  cite  the  beet-sugar  fiustories.  There  are  already 
a  great  number  of  these,  and  in  the  southern  governments  there  are  some  that 
consume  nearly  thirty-six  millions  pounds  of  beets  yearly.  £ven  though  these 
do  not  OS  yet  manu&cture  one  half  of  what  the  coimtry  requires,  still,  consid- 
ering the  progpress  of  the  people,  and  the  many  improvements  going  on,  it  may 
safely  be  conjectured  that,  at  a  period  by  no  means  distant,  they  wUl  be  able  to 
,  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  aomestic  need. 

Host  of  the  workmasters  in  the  Russian  fiictories  are  Germans  and  Englishmen, 
who,  OS  may  be  imagined,  are  well  recompensed,  and  will  soon  lay  by  fortunes, 
and  often  associate  together  and  reap  a  brilliant  reward. 

As  regards  the  price  of  food  in  Moscow,  only  the  commonest  articles,  such  as 
bread  and  meat,  are  cheaper  than  in  Germany.  Everything  else  is  very  much 
dearer.  But  as  the  workmen  Uve  almost  entirely  on  the  former,  a  whole  £:imily 
can  subsist  on  from  $2  to  $3  weekly,  and  they  could,  if  both  husband  and  wife 
worked,  and  would  practise  such  eoonomy  unceasingly,  lay  by  almost  twice  as 
mnch  as  they  do. 


INTERNAL  IMPBOVEMENTS. 

1.— WAGON  ROAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

Tni  great  success  which  has  attended  the  overland  mail  transportation  from 
the  Pacific,  is  a  matter  of  public  gratulation.  The  special  agent  of  the  routs 
reports  as  follows  to  the  Postmaster-General : 

**  I  have  to  report,  that,  with  the  exception  mentioned  above,  the  company 
have  faithfully  complied  with  all  the  conditions  of  the  contract.  The  road  is 
stocked  with  substantially-built  Concord  spring-wagons,  capable  of  carrjiuff 
conveniently  four  passengers,  with  their  baggage,  and  from  nve  to  six  hundrea 
pounds  of  mail  matter.  Permanent  stations  have  been,  or  are  being,  established 
at  all  the  places  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  before  referred  to  ;  and  where, 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  these  are  placed  far  apart,  relays  of 
horses  and  spare  drivers  are  sent  forward  with  the  stage,  to  insure  its  prompt 
arrival.  The  various  difficulties  of  the  route — the  scant  supply  of  water — the 
long  sand  deserts — the  inconvenience  of  keeping  up  stations  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  points  from  which  their  supplies  are  furnished — all  these,  and  the 
many  minor  obstacles  naturally  presented  to  the  successful  management  of  so 
long  a  line  of  stage  communication,  have  been  met  and  overcome  by  the  energy, 
the  enterprise,  and  the  determination  of  the  contractors.  Thus  far  the  experi- 
ment has  proved  successfbL    Whether  this  success  is  to  be  permanent— 
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vhotlior  this  ^cat  artery  between  the  Atlantic  and  Paeifie  States  is  to  pala 
reguiarly  and  uniuterriiptc'dly,  dovs  not,  howeTer,  depend  entirely  upon  1 
OviTlni/d  MhH  (.-ompoiiy.  Tliey  have  conquered  tlio  natural  ditliculties  of  1 
route,  but  they  have  yth  to  encounter  an  enemy  with  whom  they  cannot  ai 
ocAtffnily  eo{M.%  unaiiTed.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  tribcts  of  hoptilo  Indimi 
throiiirli  Avliose  territory  they  neci-ssnrily  {lOM.  Their  atationa  in  Arizonia  i 
at  the  mercy  of  tlio  Apache,  and  the  Comanche  may,  at  his  pleasure,  bar  th< 
passaijfe  throujijrh  Texa**. 

"  Tlic  duep  interetit  yon  have  always  mnnifefrtod  in  this  great  cuU 
prise,  renders  it  uunecc!»:iry  for  me  ti)  argue  the  importance  of  taking  proiM 
meosuri'M  U)  guaranty  its  ]>ermnneut  Buccesia.  What  thosie  meoaiire  e-hould  u 
it  is  not  my  pn^vinco  to  sugi^eat.  My  duty  is  ended  with  la^'ing  the  fact»  b 
fore  you,  ana  nddini^  mv  testimony  to  tlint' already  in  your  posset^ion,  as  to  tl 
nect.>ssity  which  exi^tst  ior  a  prompt  and  eifectual  intervention  on  the  part  i 
govcrumeut,  for  the  prot4*ction  of  the  route. 

*•  With  great  r^vpcot,  your  obedient  servant, 

*"0.  liAiLir,  Special  AgerU^  4<- 

'*  lion.  A.  V.  Brown, 

"  I\  M.  General,  Wathington,  V,  C/' 

Manorandum  of  distance*  between  the  gtalunu  on  the  overland  mail  route,  fron 
San  Francisco  to  St.  Lmtiif  and  of  the  time  made  oh  the  first  titp. 

FiusT  DiviHioN. — San  Frrtucincoto  Clark's,  12  miles  ;  San  Mateo,  9  ;  Kedwor 
City,.l> ;  Mountain"  View,  V2  ;  Son  Jose,  11  ;  Seventeen-Mile  House,  17  ;  Oi 
roy,  1'};  Pachieo  Piis:»,  18;  St.  Louis  Kanch,  17;  Lone  Willow,  18;  TempU 
Kniieh,  13  ;  Firohnujrh's  Ferrv,  V2  ;  Fresno  Citv.  19  ;  Elk  Horn  Sprinc.  ^ 
Whitinoro's  Ferry.  17;  Cross' Crwk,  12  ;  Vi*nira,  12;  Packwood,  li^Tnl 
IMver.  14  ;  Foiinlain  Sprini?,  14;  Mountain  House,  12;  Posey  Crcok.  15  ;  Go 
don':*  Firrv.  10  ;  Kern  Kivor  Slouch,  12  ;  Sink  of  Tejon,  14  ;  Fort  Tejon,  IC 
U»xmIX  8  :*  French  John's,  14  ;  Widow  Smith's,  24  ;  King's,  10;  Hart's,  12 
Son  Fernjuuh)  Minj^ion.  8  ;  Cuhuengo,  12;  Los  Angeles,  12. 

T<>tal,  4()2  miles.     Time,  eighty  hours. 

SfX'oM)  Division. — Los  Anj^eles  to  Mmite,  13  miles;  San  Joso.  12;  Chii 
Ranch.  12;  Tcnm^cal,  20;  Lai;nna  Onandis  10;  Tenn'culn,  21  ;  Tojunco,  14 
Oak  (Jrovo,  12;  Wanior*^  Kanch,  ll) ;  Sun  rdipo,  Ki  ;  Valleoito,  IS;  Pal: 
Sj)rini:<,  U  ;  Carrizo  Crt;ck,  0  ;  Inilian  Wells,  iJ2  ;  Alamo  Moeho.  21;  Cook 
Well.-,,  22  ;  Pilot  Ku(»]),  ih  ■  Fori  Vnnia,  10. 

Total,  2^2  niili.'s.     Tiitio,  i!cvcnlv-t\v<»  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 

Xofr. — Then*  is  no  water  on  this  ront<>  between  Carrizo  Creek  and  the  Col 
rado,  excrpt  at  the  stations. 

TiiiiiD  Division. — Fort  Ynma  U^  Swiveller's  Kanch,  20  mile*;;  Filibn-t. 
Canij.,  IS;  IVteriiiaii's,  1!);  Criswi'll's,  12;  Fla])-Jack  Kanch.  lA  ;  C>atTnan  Fin 
20;  Miinhrer's  (irave.  20;  Cihi  Kauj'li.  17  ;  Maricopa  Wells,  4(.> ;  Soeatoon.  2i 
Picaclu)  <l<'l  Tucson,  'M ;  Pointer  Mountain  (Charcos  de  los  Pima:!(),  22 ;  Tu 
son,  IS. 

Total  2SI)  miles.     Time,  seventy-one  hours  and  fi>rty-five  minutes. 

FoiKTii  Division'. — Tucson  to* Seneca  Sprin;jfs  (l.'ienega  de  lo-*  Pima*),  ' 
miles;  ^^Iln  IVclro  river,  24;  I)rau:oon  Springs.  2>» ;  Ai>ache  Pa!M(Pnrrtod 
Dado).  40  ;  S|».-in*rt  Peak  (Kl  Pclonciilo),  •^•'» ;  Si»!.Her'.'*  Farewell  (Los  IVuasqu 
tos),  42  ;  Ojo  de  la  Va^a,  14  ;  Mimbn*i  river,  10  ;  Cook's  Sprincf,  IJS  ;  Picacli 
(opposite  Dona  Ana),  52;  Fort  Fillmore,  14  ;  Cotton  Woods,  2o  ;  Franklin  (1 
Paso).  lii>. 

Total,  oOl)  miles.     Time,  eighty-two  hours. 

Note. — There  is  no  water  on  this  route  between  Tucson  and  the  Rio  OrnnJ 
cxc<'pt  at  the  stations. 

Fi.'^-rii  Division. — Franklin  to  AVaco  Tanks,  HO  miles  ;  Cormidos  de  los  Al 
Tn(»'*,  ;>«;  ;  Pinery,  •'»•!  ;  l)..laware  Sprinir-*.  24  ;  Poju-'s  Camp  (Pecos  rivi.r),  4t 
Eni::,'raiit  ( 'ro.-.-iii-^,  Oo  :  Ilor^e  Heji'l  Cros.«*in«r,  ^A  ;  Hea-l  of  Concho.  70  ;  Co 
cho  rre.k.  ;{0  ;   (irape  Creek,  22  ;  Fort  Chadhourne.  :^0. 

Total,  4")8  miles.  Time,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  hours  and  thir 
minute?. 
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Note. — ^Tlief*  10  no  water  on  the  rout^  between  Franklin  and  Pope*B  Camp, 
•nd  between  Hone-Head  CroMing  and  the  Muetang  Ponds  (near  the  head  of 
Concho),  except  at  the  itationt. 

Stxth  DiTtsiON. — Fort  Ghadbonme  to  Station  No.  1,  12  niilea ;  Mountain 
Pass,  16;  Phantom  Hill,  80;  Smith's,  12;  Clear  Foric  (of  the  Brazos),  26; 
Francis's,  18  ;  Fort  Belknap,  22  ;  Mnrph]r*»,  16 ;  Jaekboro',  19  ;  Earharfi,  16  ; 
Oonolly's,  16  ;  I>aTid«on's,  24  ;  (SainoeyiOe,  17  ;  Diamoad^s,  15  ;  Sherman,  1& ; 
Colbert's  Ferry,  (Red  rirer),  184. 

Total,  2S2i  miloa.    Time,  sixtyfiTe  hours  and  twentv^five  minutes. 

SEVBMTn  DiYiSTON. — Colbert's  Forry  to  Fisher's,  18  miles  ;  Nalc's  14  ;  Boggy 
Depot,  17  ;  Gary's,  16  ;  Waddell's,  16  ;  Blackburn's,  16  ;  Pusley's,  17 ;  Riddell's, 
16;  Holloway's,  18  j  Trayon^  19;  Walker's  (Choctaw  Agi»cy),  16;  Fort 
fimith,  16. 

Total,  192  miles.     Time,  thirty-eight  honrs. 

Eighth  Divisioir.— Fort  Smith  to  Woosley's,  16  miles ;  Broodie*s,  12 ;  Pttrk's, 

20 ;  FayctteTille,  14 ;  Station,  12 ;  Calkighan's,  22 ;  Harbnm's,  19 ; 

Couches,  16  ;  Smith's,  15 ;  Ashmore*s,  20 ;  Sprini;field  (Ifo.),  18 ;  Evans'  9 ; 
Smith's,  11 ;  Bolivar,  lU  ;  Yosts,  16  ;  Qnincy,  16  ;  Bailey's,  10;  Warsaw,  11 ; 
Bums',  16 ;  Mnlholhind's,  20  ;  Shaekelfoid's,  18 ;  Tipton,  7. 

Total,  818i  miles.    Time,  forty-eight  hours  and  fifty-fiTS  minutes. 

Ninth  Division.— Tipton  to  St  Lonis  (by  Pacific  Railroad),  160  noiks.  Time, 
eleven  hours  forty  minutes. 

BiOAFiTULarioir. 

HilAS.  Ilrt.  K. 

San  Franeiseo  to  Los  Allies 462       80 

Los  Angeles  to  Fort  Yuma 282       72  20 

Fort  Yuma  to  Tucson 280       7146 

Tucsonto  Franklin 860       82 

Franklin  to  FoTt  Ghadbonme 458       126  80 

Fort  Chadboume  to  Colbert's  Ferry 282^     65  25 

Colbert's  Ferry  to  Fort  Smith 192       88 

Fort  Smith  to  Tipton. 818^     48  56 

Tipton  to  St.  LouM 160      1140 

Total 2,796       596  85 

Deducting  ftxmi  this,  two  hours  and  nine  minutes  for  the  difference  of  time 
between  San  Francieeo  and  St.  Louis,  and  reducinj^;  it  to  days,  there  results 
twenty-four  days,  eighteen  hours,  and  twenty-six  nunutes  as  the  time  actu^y 
occupied  in  mating  Sie  trip. 

2.— SOUTHERK  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  great  contest  which  has  been  going  on  between 
the  old  stockholders  and  the  new  Company ;  and  we  have  published  recent!^,  a 
•(till  account  of  a  Convention,  which  was  held  to  determine  upon  the  proper  lino 
of  action  to  be  pursued.  It  will  be  seen,  by  the  annexed  award  of  arbitrators, 
that  matters  are  beginning  to  assume  a  better  shape,  and  that  all  the  UgiH- 
mate  stock  is  to  be  protected. 

▲WARD. 

Whereas,  Jeptha  Fowlkes,  President  of  the  Bouthem  Pacific  Raih*oad  Com- 
pany, chorteri^  by  the  State  ci  Texas,  hi  behalf  of  the  Directors  and  Stock- 
holuers  of  said  Company,  being  ftilly  authorited  thereto,  have  submitted  to  L. 
P.  Grant,  President'of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  organised  under 
the  act  of  the  LegisUiture  of  the  State  of  Texas,  approved  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1857,  certain  points  of  difference  between  their  respective  organiwitions,  to 
ttie  undersigned  for  final  adlostment,  determination,  and  award — each  part^,  as 
aforesaid,  in  behalf  of  their  respeetrre  organixstionB,  as  aforesaid,  being  fully 
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mttlioriMd  and  onpowered  to  Mi  la  ti^  praniMtvrMid  M^  ia  bAalf  «^ 
nspeeilTe  CompAaj,  or  orgMdttttQQ,  m  Mbwiid,  haviag  «Bftiii»d  ialo  *  1 
to  the  other  in  the  Bum  of  five  hundred  thoniaad  ddkai,  eonditfcoiMd  toi« 
their  own  agreement,  and  tha  arad  of  tha  Mdarrigaad,  or  a  i»^|oiity  W 
aame  in  the  premites ; 

And  whereas,  the  party  of  tha  firal  paii  haa  piopoMd  to  tho  JpaitF  of 
aeoond  part,  that  all  kmi/idt  debts  aoaiut  tha  Oompaagr  atho  fiaadaoT 
New  Company  shall  be  paid  off;  cHMgEoorth  in  three  monhi,  oaa  Ibviib  in 
months,  one  iSrarth  in  saren  moirtha»  and  tbe  raBtaiadar  in  auM  moolliai  ift  a 
or  with  sneh  negotiable  paper  aadiall  ba  good,  and  appiovad  hy  %  aM^torit] 
the  Committee. 

To  pay  the  moneyed  demand  bald  agaiaat  tba  Ooot^Maj*  aad 
stock  of  the  Company,  to  reeeiye  and  nka,  aa  payment  ba  nado^  a 
the  stock  with  the  deot ; 

And  whereas,  the  naity  of  the  aeoond  part  agna,  thai  t)M 
holders  of  the  "sola-ont  Compai^**  may  ba  psnsitted  to  M[oU  thyds 
recognised  and  oontraeted  by  the  said  Soothan  neifia  Baihoad  OoauM^f  « p 
yjded,  the  same  shaU  be  paid  lytiieenniatioa  of  Area  laoatbfc  Aaathapa 
of  the  second  part,  in  eonaidenftioBL  or  aaah  payinanl»  agiM^  ftal  mil  tha  aN 
held  by  the  oorporators  of  said  Oompaay  lapieiinliBg  aaid  dabta,>ahall,  at  1 
time  of  said  payment  in  Aill,  ba  tnaiSiBfiad  to  tha  boMflda  aioaUioUaio ; 

And  whereas,  both  parties  aspree,  that  the  nndeisigaad  ahatt  aatila  aad  dM 
mine  who  are  bonafide  stockholderB : 

Now,  therefore,  touching  the  pmnta  of  diflbftnoe  in  the  loNgoing  propoaitM 
between  the  parties,  the  undersigned  award  and  determine,  Uiai  tAe  aaid  pai 
of  the  first  part  shall  pay  and  satisfy  in  oash*  or  good  aagetJaMa  pajpar,  to 
approred  by  the  undersigned,  all  the  bonafide  dabia  held  by  Hm  vorty  af  1 
second  part,  merged  in  or  represented  by  their  stoelE,  in  t&vea  ofoal  pi^rfxs 
at  intervals  of  three,  fire,  and  seyen  months  from  this  data. 

It  18  further  awarded  and  determfaiad,  thai  on  ika  final  jdayiaaBi  aaaCoi 
said,  the  said  party  of  the  aeeond  nartahall  assin  and  dsofar  oiver,  to  so 
parties  of  the  first  part^  as  maj^  be  aetermined  to  Da  tiie  bonafide  atookhoUL 
m  the  Company  of  the  party  nrst  aforesaid,  all  the  stook  in  the  Company  of  t 
second  part,  representing  tlie  debts  ori^^nally  due  from  the  party  of  the  fi 
part,  and  converted  into  stock  in  the  Company  of  the  party  of  the  second  ps 
as  aforesaid. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  proposes,  that,  on  executing  the  agreement  pi 
posed  for  payment  and  transfer  of  stock  as  aforesaid,  the  party  of  the  first  part  d 
miss  a  certain  suit  now  pending  in  the  District  Court  of  Harrison  eounty,  Texi 
wherein  the  Southern  Pacific  &ilroad  Company  is  plaintiff,  and  J.  M.  8annd< 
and  others  are  defendants.  The  party  of  the  nrst  part  agrees,  that  the  und< 
signed  shall  be  invested  with  full  power  to  direct  the  institution  or  dismisi 
of  suits  between  the  two  Companies,  and  against  others,  jointly  or  several] 
and  make  such  orders  and  requirements,  from  time  to  time,  as  it  may  deem  \h 
to  furtlier  the  objects  of  the  agreements. 

It  is  therefore  awarded  and  determined,  touching  the  matters  last  aforesai 
that  if  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  make  defiiult  in  their  said  several  pa 
mcnts,  as  herein  before  awarded  to  be  paid,  or  any  one  thereof,  then,  and  in  tfa 
ease,  the  said  suit  shall  stand  dismissed  at  his  cost,  and  all  the  riffhts  elaim 
by  the  parties  therein  shall  be  and  remain  forfeited,  and  henoeforth  of  no  avi 
whatever. 

It  is  farther  awarded  and  determined,  that  should  the  party  of  the  first  pi 
make  default,  and  forfeit  as  last  aforesaid,  tliat  then,  and  in  tnat  case,  the  sa 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  succeed  to  all  their  rights  and  privileges.  A 
the  undersigned  regarding  the  assets  or  property  of  such  a  corporation  as  a  tn 
estate — equitably  hable  in  whatsoever  hands  it  may  be,  for  all  the  juat  and  boi 
fide  debts  created  for  its  benefit  alike  without  disorindnation— doth  avrard  m 
determine,  that,  in  case  of  a  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  tiie  parties  of  the  fii 
part,  as  aforesaid,  then,  and  in  that  case,  the  said  party  of  the  aeeond  shall  p 
and  satisfy  oil  the  just  and  bonafide  debts  of  right  due,  and  owing,  on  aeeou 
of  said  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad  Company,  in  three  equal  paynmta,  at  thn 
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fire,  and  seTen  months  from  such  forfeiture ;  such  debts  to  be  exAmined  and 
approved  by  the  undersigned. 

The  undersigned,  being  fully  authorized  thereto  by  the  parties  aforesaid,  doth 
award,  order,  and  determine,  that  all  the  stock  claimed,  neld,  or  owned  in  tha 
Company  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  each  and  every  member  thereof,  be 
transmitted  to  6.  O.  Greg^,  at  Marshall,  Harrison  county,  Texas,  within  six 
months  from  this  date.  It  is  further  ordered  and  determined,  that,  in  default 
hereof,  the  said  stock  be  held  and  considered  barred,  and  forever  forfeited. 

That  all  stock  surrendered  and  transmitted  as  herein  provided,  and  approved 
as  bonafide  stock,  shall  be  entered  upon  the  books  of  the  Company  to  the  credit 
of  the  owner,  and  a  reissue  made  and  returned  to  the  same,  in  lieu  of  the  stock 
now  outstanding. 

It  is  further  awarded,  that,  so  soon  as  the  said  stock  to  be  returned  shall  be 
examined  and  approved,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  a  meeting  of  such  stock- 
holders be  held  tor  re-organization  and  transaction  of  business  of  the  Company. 

It  is  further  awarded,  that,  on  the  final  payment  as  heretofore  provided,  by 
the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  assignment  of  stock  by  the  party  of  the 
second  part,  then  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  deliver  possession  of  said 
road-bed  property,  and  appurtenances  belonging  to  the  same. 

It  is  further  ordered,  that  all  the  other  matters  submitted  to  the  undersigned 
for  consideration,  be  reserved  for  future  action. 

Done  at  Committee  Booms,  in  the  city  of  Marshall,  Texas,  October  15th, 
1858. 

(Signed,)  G.  G.  Grxgo,       [l.  s.] 

J.  MARSHALL,  [L.  B.] 

J.  M.   WOSKOM,      [L.  8.] 
H.   p.  PXKRT,         [L.  B.] 

BxNJAMiN  Long,  [l.  b.] 
Committee. 

I  have  examined  the  foregoing  award,  and  declare  the  same  meets  my  appro- 
bation. 

(Signed,)  L.  P.  Grant,  President. 

J.  FowLKXs,  President. 

We  certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  award  of  five  pages,  is  a  correct  copy 
of  the  original  on  file  with  us. 

G.  G.  Grigo,  [l.  8.] 
J.  Marshall,  [l.  s.] 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— NOTES  ON  GEORGIA. 

1. — Augusta. 
Profxssob  Stxkck&ath  writes   as  followB  to  the  Review,  from  Augusta, 
Geo.: 

Augusta  was  first  settled  about  the  year  1785,  by  General  James  Oglethorpe, 
and  noted  most  for  the  Indian  trade.  The  first  export  from  this  pUice  was,  after 
peltry,  indigo^  which  was  succeeded  by  tobacco.  Cotton  became  an  article  of 
mercnandise  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  tobacco  still  was 
largely  exported  up  to  1815,  and  by  1820  cotton  supers^ed  tobacco  almost  en- 
tirdy.  Tne  possession  of  this  place  was  considered,  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  as  an  object  of  ffreat  importance,  and  a  great  deal  of  blood  was  shod  m 
the  many  efforts  made  for  its  retention  or  recovery.  Fort  Brown  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  English  until  about  1780,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Amer- 
ifian  Ibroea  under  CoL  Lee  and  othera.    It  stood  at  the  site  of  the  present  Epia- 
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«bpa1  Church,  called  St.  Paul.    Another  fort,  known  as  "Fort  Griergon,"  i 

situated  near  the  northwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Marbury  Btreeta,  and  ^ 

i  taken  by  stonn  by  the  Americans  previous  to  the  capture  of  Port  Brown.    1 

Whigs  lial  thrown  up  field-works  on  the  hill  sooth  of  the  CnWerts,  nnd  th* 

<-:  are  persons  here  who  have  seen  the  remnants  of  their  rough  fortifications,  a 

*  even  the  site  of  their  magazine. 

j  The  fort,  known  as  "  Spring  Garden"  in  Revolutionary  history,  was  sitnat 

j  about  half  a  mile  wi*stward  of  the  city,  near  where  the  magazine  of  the  Unit 

*;  States  Arsenal  now  stands.     It  was  occupied  by  Col.  Brown,  and  lie  was  h 

^  sieged  bv  Col.  Clark  and  others.     A  number  oY  Whigs  were  left,  and  recoi 

•v  mended  l»y  letters  from  Col.  Clurk  to  Col.  Brown,  requesting  him  to  treat  tho 

7.  as  prisoiKTs-of-war. 

"1  The  export  trade  of  Augusta  was  carried  on  by  pole-boats  until  about  tl 

■i  year  1817,  when  steamboats  were  introduced  on  the  river,  and  used  as  prom 

4  lers  fur  the  lM)ats  above  mentioned,  until  about  1852.*      The  South  Carolii 

Railroad  was  opened  for  traffic  in  the  year  1880,  the  Georgia  railroad  about  183 

1  and  tlie  railrona  <*ommnnication  with  Savannah  was  not  formed  until  1852.  Tl 

;«f  first  An;;n?ta  bridge  was  finished  before  17%,  and  oarrieil  away  by  a  freshet 

'■' ;  that  year,  known  as  the  "  Yazoo  Freahet."  The  subsequent  bridge  wad  comment 

in  Ibi;),  aiiii  finished  in  1815,  and  partially  carried  away  in  184<^  as  well  as  tl 

upper  bridge  entirely,  by  the  same  freshet.     Both  bridges  were  rebuilt,  and  tl 

whole  of  tlie  upper  one"  and  a  part  of  the  lower  bridge  were  carried  away 

tho  year  IHo^.     In  the  year  18o3,  the  present  South  Carolina  lioilroad  Brid| 

was*finished  for  tho  pttJ*8ago  of  the  railroad  cars. 

On  tho  ftl  of  April,  l8:Ji>,  the  larger  portion  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fii 
which  eommeneed  in  the  afternoon  about  3  o*clock,  and  oontinueil  until  ti 
next  morning.  In  the  year  1830,  Augusta  was  visited  by  "  yellow  fever"  as  i 
epidemie,  and  again  bv  the  same  disease  in  1854.  The  citizens  have  great  co 
fidence  that  by  care  they  can  l)e  protected  from  the  visitations  of  such  acalan 
tyinfuhiro,  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  have  suecceiled  this  year 
gaardin'4  tiioir  city  from  that  disease,  Dotwitlistanding  it  was  piy;valent 
Charleston  and  Savannah. 

Tlie  "  eanil  '  above  mentioned,  was  commenced  in  1845, and  finished  in  181 
Its  lonirth  irt  mvirly  seven  miles,  and  tlic  eo.st  about  $500,000.  The  fall  of  t! 
wat'.r  tViMji  Bnll-Shiico,  whore  tho  canal  loavos  the  rivor,  to  the  Augusta  bridi! 
13  about  4")  lV«-t. 

On  till*  o.anil  have  boon  built  tlireo  flour-mills  and  two  cotton  factorio.^.  Tl 
lattor  wrro  not  pr«>fitablo  to  the  tirst  btooklioMrrs  ;  but  now,  bavins;  ohan.L" 
hands,  th'To  is  a  fair  i»ro.'«p«.et  of  advantngoous  rosnlts  lo  tho  pn-scnt  ownu 
and  Iff  oiiian^o'l  bonofitd  to  tho  oity.  Tho  llour-niills  have  always  done  wvll. 
August ;i  has  a  population  of  almtit  17,000,  and  tho  trade  o(  the  plai?o  is  in 
prosp»rou-)  coalition,  and  profila})ly  eonduolod  hy  intelligent  morehant:^. 

Broa(l->troit  is  tho  principal  business  street  of  Augusta,  is  105  foctwide  ai 
about  '1  inilos  in  lonirth. 

(InfU-^trt't  it?  oooupied  entirely  by  private  residoncoe,  and  iV  Kautiful 
shadod  l»y  (n-tjainonUil  tronw.  Tiie  wator-works  are  not  vory  extonsivo.  b 
famous  f.>r  the  /)'trr.v/ wator  known.  The  citi/.ena  are  j>rojoetiug  works  uu 
larijo  soal<',  hy  tho  water  of  tho  canal. 

Thoro  Jiro  li  Kpi.'^eopal,  2  Metho'liHt  Churches,  1  Christian,  1  Baptist  and" 
(catholic  ('huroh,  ui-arly  eoinplotod,  and  most  of  thorn  are  regularly  <»pouod  i 
worship. 

The  Ac  I'lfiny  is  nn  oM  Institution,  established  by  the  State  at  an  onrlv  i>eric 
and  is  in  irin)  1  eonilition  now. 

Tho  Modiral  (^olleg(?  is  also  well  attended. 

Tho  Dank  of  Augusta,  the  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  StaU»  of  Georgia,  t 
Moohanios"  B.mk.  the  Georgia  lUilroad  Bank,  tho  Union  Bank,  the  In^nrac 
Bank,  an  1  tin*  City  Bank,  are  in  n  tlourishing  conditi«>n  and  in  good  credit. 
Among  tlio  Hotols  in  the  city  are  the  **  United  tStatcs  Holclj'"  *'  Aurrusta  flitte 


•  A  pp'at  nnnihor  of  steamboats  were  introduced  to  carry  freiju^ht  and  passen^^n 
Savannah  and  Charleston,  until  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  was  completed. 
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snd  "PI  inters*  Hotel,**  known  for  their  good  fare  and  comfortable  accommodations. 
A  great  many  bnildings  of  Augusta  are  of  thel  best  kind  of  brick,  mannfactured 
on  the  Bonth  borders  of  the  City,  by  Charlbs  Delabolx,  Esq.,  **  a  gentleman  well 
known  for  his  charity  and  liberal  hospitality .** 

In  conclusion,  I  am  delighted  with  my  visit  to  Georgia,  and  bear  willing  testi- 
mony to  the  justice  of  the  following  extract  from  the  Macon  Telegraph  : 

Georgia  has  over  twelve  hundred  miles  of  railroad  built  and  paid  for,  and 
yielding  to  the  stockholders  more  than  an  average  of  seven  per  cent,  yearly  divi- 
dends. 

Within  the  next  year,  two  hundred  miles  of  additional  road,  completed  and 
equipped,  will  be  in  operation.  These  roads,  with  but  a  single  exception,  are 
mainly  the  results  of  the  enterprise,  the  energy  and  capital  of  our  own  people. 

We  have  cotton,  and  wool,  and  paper  factories,  rolling  miUs,  foundries  and 
machine-shops,  merchant  mills,  marble-yards,  gold  and  copper  and  coal  mines, 
all  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  remunerating  the  proprietors  by  handsome  re- 
turns on  the  capital  invested. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  present  year  will  bring  twenty-five  millions  of  dollarB 
at  present  prices.  The  crop  of  cereals  is  worth  twice  that  sum — ^the  sugar  and 
tobacco  crops  not  being  included  in  the  account. 

The  State  tax  is  not  quite  one  twelfth  of  one  per  cent.  The  net  income  of  the 
State  road  will  be  three  hundred  thousand  dollarB.  The  State  debt  amounts  to 
about  two  millions,  and  a  tax  of  one  fifth  of  one  per  cent,  would  pay  it  in  two 
years.  Our  banks  are  solvent— our  merchants  in  the  best  of  credit,  and  the  people 
jfenerally  out  of  debt,  with  full  crops  of  cotton,  com,  Ac,  on  hand.  Tlie  country 
18  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  epidemic  in  Savannah.  We  have  six 
male  colleges,  and  colleges  for  the  fair  sex,  in  almost  every  village  contain- 
ing five  hundred  inhabitants  in  the  State^  Looking  to  this  statement  of  facts, 
is  there  a  State  in  Christendom  in  the  enjoyment  of  so  many  of  the  material  ele- 
ments of  comfort,  prosperity,  and  success,  as  the  great  State  of  Georgia  ?  If 
then,  at  this  time,  sne  occupies  so  proud  a  position,  what  will  she  be  when  all  her 
projected  lines  of  railroad  are  completed — when  the  mines  of  gold,  and  coj)pep, 
and  coal,  that  now  lie  deep  in  the  bosom  of  her  mountains,  are  opened,  and  their 
rich  deposits  brought  to  market  ?  When,  instead  of  but  a  fourth,  as  she  now  has, 
of  her  rich  lands  in  cultivation,  the  full  half  of  the  rich  valleys  in  the  North  shall 
bear  a  golden  harvest,  and  the  plains  of  the  South  and  West  shall  be  white  with 
the  kingly  staple.  When  that  day  shall  come,  Georgia  will  not  only  bo  the  Em- 
pire State  of  Uie  South,  but  the  Empire  State  of  the  World. 

2. — MlLLEDGEVILLS. 

**  Milledgoville,  which  derives  its  name  from  Governor  John  Milledge,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1807,  and  was  pointed  oat  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
before  it>s  settlement,  as  the  place  at  which  the  permanent  seat  of  government 
for  the  State  of  Georgia  should  be  fixed.  It  has  not  become  a  place  of  much 
commercial  importance — ^the  rivalship  of  Macon,  on  the  one  side,  and  Augusta,  on 
the  other,  has  proven  too  great  an  obstacle  to  its  commercial  prosperity.  The 
.number  of  inhabitants,  at  present,  is  about  2,600.  They  enjoy  a  medium  degree 
of  wealth  and  comfort,  and  are  but  little  troubled  with  the  fluctuation  of  commerce 
in  which  the  principal  part  of  its  population  is  not  concerned.  With  the  great 
system  of  railroads  in  the  State,  they  are  connected  by  a  single  branch,  which 
unites  with  the  Central  railroad  at  Gordon,  which  lies  about  sixteen  miles  south- 
west from  the  capital.  The  inhabitants  of  Milledgeville  do  not  look  forward  to 
any  great  advance  in  its  population  or  wealth  ;  they  are,  however,  supplied 
with  the  usual  advantages  of  civilized  communities.  Tno  presence  of  the  seat  of 
government,  Oglethorpe  University  within  a  mile,  and  other  minor  institutions 
of  learning,  give  to  its  inhabitants  an  appearance  of  respectability,  which  is 
easily  observed.  The  State  is  gradually  erecting  around  it  several  public  insti- 
tutions. The  Penitentiary  is  located  here,  and  they  have  now  nearly  completed 
an  "  Asylum  for  the  Insane,**  which  would  do  credit  to  any  State.  In  addition 
to  this,  ft  may  not  be  amiss  to  say,  that  this  city  is  in  about  the  most  healthful 
region  of  the  United  States.  There  are  four  churches  in  this  place  ;  the  Method- 
ista,  Baptists,  Episoopaliana,  and  Presbyterians,  have  each  a  cntirch,  and  the  Bap- 
lists  are  now  ereotiog  one  iot  tht  colored  |K>pYiktion. 
VOL.   I. — ^NO.   VI.  8 
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"  The  aboTC  mentioned  Oglethorpe  University,  of  whose  hiffhiy  respectably 
')  President,  Dr.  S.  K.  Taliuage,  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  ixuu:e  the  acqiuunt- 

[i  nnce,  ia  now,  as  inay  l>e  said,  in  a  state  of  being  founded.    It  is  in  the  ownership 

"\  nnd  patn)na^e  of  the  Presbyterian  cliureh,  and  from  the  great  zeal  of  that  ehurch, 

<i  in  propaenting  learning,  especially  in  it«  higher  branches,  we  may  look  forward  to 

\  a  great  increase  in  the  influence  and  stanchng  of  this  college.     Indeed,  there  ia 

**  no  circumstance  to  which  Milledgeville  can  look  with  more  pleasing  hopes,  than 

tlic  rise  and  progress  of  tliis  college. 
\^  «*  Die  IcgiKhiturc,  which,  in  this  State,  is  elected  for  two  years,  is  now  hold- 

lljl  ing  it«  second  session.    Tliey  have  but  just  assembled,  and  it  does  not  *ppeftr 

*'|j  that  any  business  of  unusual  importance  will  be  placed  before  them.    CoL 

\i  John  £.  Ward  is  still  serving  as  I'rcsident  of  the  Senate — ^his  duties  as  Mrnittitr 

'■■  to  China  will  not  come  early  enough  to  interfere  with  this  service. 

**  Tliere  are  but  two  ncwspaper-presseB  in  this  metropolis,  The  Federal  Umitm 
and  The  Recorder,    Tliey  are  weekly  papers,  but  The  Federal  l^nitmhas,  for 
4']  the  first  time,  commenced,  with  the  present  session,  the  issue  of  a  daily  sheet. 

\'.\  The  Recorder,  ot  the  same  time,  issues  a  tri-weekly  pajier.    They  both  seem  to 

Hj  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 

?j  kindness  of  their  editors.** 

?;"!  2.— THE  SLAVEHOLDING  STATES. 

*' '  To  the  Editor  of  Be  Bow's  Review  : 

'j  EvKUY  fresh  manifestation  of  public  opinion  bearing  directly  or  remotely 

I  upon  the  subject,  very  clcnrly  shows  that  the  political  interests  of  these  States 

-f]  are  becoming  more  and  more  identical.    The  bond  of  African  slavery  is  a  bond 

'^^  incomparably  stronger  than  that  of  American  Union,  as  was  satis&etorily  ez- 

•^1  emplihed  in  the  la»t  Presidential  election,  and  in  numerous  instanees  sues. 

!  Though  the  Union  may  be  severed  by  the  machinations  of  Korthem  tiaitorsy 

«';  there  is  such  a  reliable  fraternity  of  political  sentiment  in  the  slsveholding 

. ';  States  entertained  by  one  for  another,  that  they  must  remain  forever  united 

'!  whatever  the  position  or  condition  of  the  non-slaveholding  ones.    No  rational 

mind  can  come  to  n  contrary  opinion.    In  the  event  of  a  dissolntion,  Missouri 
'  would  be  at  no  loss  to  choose  between  her  present  sisters  Illinois  and  Arkansas ; 

Tennessee  ut  no  loss  to  choose  between  Alabama  and  Indiana ;  Kentucky  at  no 
loss  to  choose  between  Ohio  and  Louisiana;  Mar^'laud  at  no  loss  to  choose  be- 
tween New-Jersey  ami  North  Carolina  ;  Virginia  at  no  loss  to  choose  between 
New- York  and  South  Carolina.  Their  respective  and  cherished  affiliations 
would  determine  their  instantaneous  decision.  ^Vll  efforts  at  emancipation  in 
either  of  them,  however  remote  the  period  contemplated,  have  signally  failed. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  any  attempt  to  consuntmate  such  an  objvct  will  ever 
again  be  undertaken.  Of  LiWria  philanthropy,  the  civilized  world  has  al- 
rea<ly  had  eno\igh,  while  free  n*'groes  we  everywhere  regard  an  objectionable 
population,  if  not  an  intolerably  worthless  one"!  Legislation  in  nearly  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  is  adverse  to  them — aiming  in  one  way  or  another  at  their 
expulsion.  Manumission,  under  such  circumstances,  is  a  positive  cruelty,  and 
a  cessation  of  it  is  inevitable.  Neither  States  nor  individuals  can  be  so  inoon-. 
siderate  as  to  assume  so  grave  a  responsibility.  The  workings  of  Uie  coloniza- 
tion scheme'nro  anything  but  encouraging  for  them  to  be  guilty  of  such  pro- 
cedures. There  is  as  good  as  an  end  to  emancipation,  public  and  private  ;  and 
enlight<.>ned  civilization  has  cause  to  rejoice  that  this  is  the  case,  it  has  been  s 
mistake  from  t  lie  beginning  to  idaec  the  African  in  a  condition — after  he  hss 
been  well  cared  for — by  which  his  degeneration,  from  the  law  of  his  nature, 
was  almost  u  necessity.  Better,  far  better,  hod  it  been  for  that  peculiar  race, 
and  for  the  general  interests  of  humanity,  if  the  first  of  them  yet  had  to  be  fiel 
free  ;  and  to  this  opinion  healthful  ])hilanthropy  is  steadily,  and  indeed  rapidly 
advancing. 

In  every  view  of  the  case,  it  is  palpably  distinct  that  the  common  bond  of 
political  union  of  the  slaveholding  States  is  certain  to  strengthen  from  year  to 
year.  Is  it  not  then  of  paramount  im])ortance,  tliat  those  States  should  co- 
operate harmoniously  and  efficiently  for  the  development  of  their  several  re- 
sources ?  That  M'hieh  they  require  to  enable  them  to  enter  upon  an  nnparal- 
Idled  career  of  pecxmiar^  ^xoi^v^iSX.^  ^  ^a  ^neert  of  aotion— zeaoliite  aotion.  xhtqf 
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tnuftt  flTnil  ihcmsdves  of  the  nntiiral  ndyrtntAjt^os  wliicli  tliey  ^uioj  to  io  ^niinent 
a  <iefirri?e»  nrnl  emploj  eill  the  impri>vomcnt..4  which  science  ia  iiisdovonni*  to  as* 
•i»t  xn  rciidcrini?  tliose  nilvantai^es  prolitahk.  The  triide  relations  of  th<?  tJii- 
tiona  on  the  glolie,  have  iind<.*rjft>]nn%  are  still  under^^^oingT  a  Biirprii^iiig  chiingQ 
under  the  innaence  of  st^aru,  on  Inn*!  And  water.  The  laws  which  governed 
those  relations  at  the  bvj^Tnnlnij  of  this  century,  are  now  utterly  obsolete. 
They  huve  bfen  superseded  by  those  of  locality.  Expedition  has  become  a 
wme  qua  nan  in  tramctaud  inteniieiHat*  locations  along  its  direct  line  of  travel 
arc  indisncR^able  to  it.8  success.  It  has  to  benetit  by  every  agency  in  ftelf- 
dcfcncc  that  can  accelerate  it3  projcrreBs.  The  t^lavcholding  States  re[ire.*^'nt,  in 
thifl  respect,  the  most  favored  regitm  on  the  American  Contin4'ut.  The  destined 
hifjhway  between  Europe*  and  all  the  terra  Jimui  drained  by  the  vast  Pacific, 
"wiilt  if  they  choose,  pass  throug^h  their  very  centre.  Three  years  ago  the  most 
prominent  and  far-seeing  men  in  England  ridicuM  the  mdion,  as  they  temied 
it,  to  the  writer  of  thia  article,  that  e^en»  under  any  circumstances,  t!ie  travel 
and  trade  of  Western  Europe  between  Australia,  China,  Ac,  would  cross  that 
Continent.  Their  forecast  of  the  fnture  seems  at  present  to  be  wiaer,  as  may 
bo  seen  from  the  following,  tAken  from  n  late  number  of  the  London  Times : 

'*8oiiiu  tim«  iince  the  public  wo«  infftrmwl  thufc   f.l  <  \xl 

"KiuUivt  for  the  can^tructton  of  ft  ntiliray  from  Hilii  m. 

tic  witti  the  Pacific  by  a  chulu  of  rf>mmm3lr-ittMn  pis  ry. 

The  conception  i«  one,  th#  m4|fnit  11  'linger 

th«v  iLfQ  coni«taplA,tc<t.    Aa  tlio  s'i  Mtpflrt^iit 

eveDt*  la  progreM  at  th<»  proaettt    i        >  %  Audi    io 

ar»w  ROmo  coin'  '  ■  '  !  Hikr  to  irjanw  Init  tnni'-tinji],  no  .louLl  >.y  ,,i:h.-T-.  ..|  v-'or  ru4Ml<»ri!. 
The*  cQtirff  itavkji,'                       jOtcd  liny  U  3,200  mil»»H,     A*  compared  with  the  roulw  lr>  flritiAh 

Goltimbiii.  Wft  1' '                    iroponed  line  iir«#onti«  tho  foUfiwIng  ftdrmnU^fw:  LiitTjMiol  to 

FaiMina,  ^dftjr«,  iSinimi  to  Sun  Fr»nci«co,  14  (l*j^ ;  San  FranciM-o  to  fra«or  Elrrr»  lbr«t» 
lU/t;  In  ftll,  39  tUjf  ■.  LiverpoQl  to  UftHf»x.  10  diyt ;  HalSfav  to  Fnui'r  Kiver,  3  20M  tnW^ 
n&mnj^  t^r  wren  d*yK;  lis  nit,  IT  lay;   rir  '^2  lay-  .a.r,l  vSn   Tl  i!if.i^      Th-    jo.Ului,  ,  f  Vnn- 

«4mv«r't  I*Uq(I,  •«  rootrut'  .  r j 

rtipUle«iit:    Paimum  1«  C.i  11)0 

]iiii««;  Fmuuda  to  SjdDt>  J,  '  .i- 

lEDity  io  AditraliA  it  ^ii^p^ci  i  i  U 

KcroMi  th»  Pttciflc  ii  B^tn  h'  ■  re- 

rlvea  dli»ti!Lnor«  thii^    'i  v  tm  .iiii 

brltiAli  N  of 

flvo  dnjf-  I  !he 

to 

it 


1 

I 
I 


«mI 

fett  to  alt  thf  markets  of  the  P«eillc,  Knd  aa  open  pftCMgv  ta  th«  Chin*  mm  ni  well  m  to  on* 
East  ludiiiin  pouvMioiut.'^ 

Now  the  di§tance  between  the  Chefapcake  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  ^Talifof- 
nia,  at  or  near  Guyraaa,  ria  Lynchburg,  Memphis,  Little  Rock,  Austui, 
and  El  Paso,  cannot  much  exceed  two  thontsond  tnilee,  and  nouy  ba 
traTelled  by  Uic  locomotive  iu  five  days  with  more  certainty  and  ^o«e  thaii 
that  (S,2l)0  milep)  l»*twcen  Halifax*  and  Fraser  River,'  in  Rcvcn  daya 
Moreover,  the  former  rotjto  will  be  free  from  intcrruptincj  buows  Ihronifii- 
crat  the  year,  while  the  latter  ^>'"  *  •■  ''nprncticalde,  to  <or"  ■  -* ».  »,f  at  leiij*t,  six 
mouthi  ont  of  the  twelve.     1  I  Iliiven  to  the  '  i\\r  rnn  tnay 

probably  be  madt»  in  le«s  tinn  u  Liverpool  to  II  i  idnly  iit  two 

OP  three  day$  Icji  if  the  principle  iu  uavigatiou^  to  be  deuioa»iratvd  in  tbe  HreAt 
Euat<5rn,  re*olt«  jinee»^«tefnlly  If  ever  th«  waters  of  the  Pticifie,  North  of  Pana^ 
ma,  are  read 


i. 


1  or  travel  from   Liverpool,   Halifox,  Lake  Superior  and 

ri  da)-*,  they  will  i list  ae  certainly  Im  reached  via  Mil- 

,1     It..    IvnoisTille,  Little  RockVnd  Ou^'mas,  in  tweWe 

the  1st  of  January,  lHr,0,  that  the  mail  will 

via  New4*rknn9  nnd  Telninntepi^c,  tti  the 

tSbigc  roHiniunication  across  tho  Isthmus  is  al>ont  to  [va 

commenced,  and  if  tli*  ronti?  pr>*^ir»«!<»<««  the  ndvantiprea  chiimeil   by  thofti*  who 

•eem  t«  know  mop»t  abnnt  it ^  thorongjhftire,  from  Ocr-^n  to  Ocean, 

will  bo  imnuvliiU^L'ly  ofwned —  .lifuniia,  Oregon,  and  Wajshiufifton.  thnMi 

or  Jour  dayi  nearer  to  the  Che>^nin;iKi'  tiiau  they  an*  at  present     This  will  he 
A  groat  fM>mt  gaiaed  for  the  Slaveholdiuij  Stntt-s.     But  they  eliovild xwt^^rt  T<^»^* 


Fraser  Kiver  i 
for*I  Ilaveu,  tl*.   i 
day  a.     It  jB  not  uTi 
be  eonreyed  from 
Pacific,  in  eight  days. 
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■atiftfieil  until  thoro  is  a  direct  railroad  connection  between  the  Chesapeake  an 
the  Gulf  of  California.  There  is  no  formidable  barrier  whatever  to  its  compl< 
tion.  The  work  may  bo  perfected  within  a  third  of  the  time  that  would  I 
reauired  to  build  the  proposed  British  line. 

It  is  true  that  we  should  have  to  obtain  right  of  way  from  Mexico,  from  tl 
Texas  line  to  Guymas.  This  she  would  likely  bo  di8|>oscd  to  convey  to  us  for 
suitable  consideration.  Guymas  is  represented  to  ]>e  a  fine  harbor,  and  dirccti 
on  the  lino  to  Australia  from  the  Chesapeake,  and  but  little  off  to  China,  Japai 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Favored  as  the  slaveholding  States  are,  in  their  location  on  the  earth's  sui 
face,  with  resju'ct  to  traffic,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  they  are  also  t 
funilsh  the  terminal  point  for  the  most  successful  submarine  telegraph  for  cot 
necting  the  two  hemispheres.  A  route  from  Lisbon,  embracm^  P'ayal  an 
Bermuila,  to  Ca]>e  }Ienry,  may  be  established  much  more  readily,  than  wi 
that  from  Valentia  Bay  to  Trinity  Bay.  The  longest  cable  required  for  ih 
connection,  would  bo  loss  than  lb06  mih's — the  distance  from  Fayal  to  Ikrmudi 
"With  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  niiles,  there  is  alrcmly  telegraphic  inte 
course  between  Great  Britain  and  Lisbon.  From  Cape  Ilcury,  to  Tsew-Orleai 
and  Mem])his,  such  intercourse  also  exists,  except  over  the  few  miles  Ixtwe* 
the  Cape  nnd  Norfolk.  Its  extension  io  the  Pacific  cannot  l>e  too  much  has 
cned,  for  the  good  of  all  concerned.  With  a  perfected  direct  line  bt^tween  .Si 
Francisco  and  Kurope,  and  the  necessary  connecting  lines  which  would  diverj 
from  it,  the  slaveholding  States  would  no  stimulated  to  take  that  stand,  cod 
mercially,  which  noture's  God  seems  to  have  so  kindly  provided  for.  There  ai 
wealth  and  glory  in  store  for  each,  if  they  will  cordially  unite  for  its  speedy  r 
alization.  Let  them  go  diligently  to  work — not  a  day  is  to  be  lout — to  advan< 
their  common  commercial  and  financial  interests.  Let  each  citizen  subseril 
one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  instalmenta,  for  the  creation  of  a  capiti 
stock  enough  to  meet  all  the  requirements  in  navigation,  Ac,  of  the  slavehoU 
ing  States,  and  let  them  afterward  decide,  with  the  information  obtained  Mo: 
them,  through  directors  of  their  choice,  the  size  of  tiM  vessels  to  be  em])loye 
and  the  ports  to  which  they  shall  run.  Let  all  local  jealousies,  or  preference 
be  discarded,  as  unworthy  of  citizena  who  are  aiming  at  noble  ends. 

lA't  the  broad  sentiments  which  animated  Washington  (as  contained  in  tl 
following  paragraphs  taken  from  a  letter  written  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  on  tl 
loth  of  Oct.,  1784)  prevail,  and  the  difficulties  which  he  had  tlien  to  contec 
with  will  bo  utterly  overcome.  I^et  his  Posthumous  adherents  in  the  grei 
work  of  Southern  commercial  and  intemal  improvement  manifest,  by  enlarge 
Tiews,  that  they  are  more  wortliy  of  his  efforts  than  were  many  of  his  cotempc 
raries  : 


"  T  nhall  t&kd  the  liberty  now,  mj  dear  air,  to  Rumreflt  a  matter  which  vonid  (If  I  am  nt 
too  nhurt-ftlghtod  a  politician),  mark  jrour  adminiiitration  aA  an  im|ortant  era  in  the  anna 
of  thlH  country,  if  It  Hhould  ho  recommended  by  you,  and  adopted  by  the  Awiembly. 

**  It  ha«  Uing  been  my  decided  opinion,  that  the  iihorteiit,  eauleitt,  and  leant  oxpeDHUe  con 
munication  with  the  invalualile  and  cxtenaive  counti'y  back  of  uh,  would  he  hr  one  or  bot 
of  the  rivers  of  thin  State,  which  have  their  sources  in  the  Appalachian  raouniaiua.'* 

•  •••»•••••• 

**Takinfr  Detroit,  then  (which  Is  putting  ountelves  In  as  unfarorable  a  point  of  view,  as  m 

e&n  well  be  placed  in,  berauso  it  is  upon  tiio  line  of  the  Dritish  territory),  as  a  point  I 
whirli,  an  I  ha\e  already  obsertcd,  all  that  |>art  of  the  trade  must  come,  it  appears  from  tl 
statem(<iit  incloHed.  tliat  the  tido-waters  of  the  State  are  nearer  to  it,  by  one  hun<lred  as 
•ixty-<!fffht  miles,  than  those  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  or  those  of  the  Hudson,  at  Albany,  I 
176  niileH." 

•  •••••••  ••• 

"  Thus  much  with  respect  to  rival  States.  Let  mo  now  take  a  short  view  of  our  own  ;  an 
heinff  aware  of  the  o)>Jections  wliich  are  In  the  way,  I  will,  in  order  to  contrast  them,  enume 
ate  them  with  tlio  advantages. 

'- The  flritt  and  princi|>al  one  is  the  unfortunntt  Jeahvity  irh\ch  ever  has.  and  it  is  to  ' 
feared,  ever  will  i.re\nii,  le)*t  one  part  of  thoFtate  should  obtain  an  advantage  over  the  oth 
partM,  an  if  the  )M>n(fltH  of  the  trade  were  not  diffusive  and  iH-neflrial  to  all.  Then  follows 
tniin  of  difflrultles,  namely,  that  our  people  are  already  heaUly  taxed;  that  we  have  i 
money  ;  that  the  advantages  of  the  trade  are  remote ;  that  the  most  direct  route  for  it 
throuirh  <>th<'r  Staten,  over  which  we  have  no  control ;  that  the  routes  over  which  we  ha^ 
no  control  are  as  distant  as  either  of  those  which  lead  to  Philadelj  hia,  Albany,  or  Montrea 
that  a  sufficient  spirit  of  commerce  does  not  i»ervado  the  citizens  of  this  commonwealth  ;  ax 
that  ws  ar«,  in  UxX^  ^o\n^  tot  olh^n  what  they  ought  to  do  themsolrea./*       •       •       • 
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Histon/  of  Frrdrrirk  the  S.'ct.ftd.  calUd  j  no  roiloominp  f«-nt«rcii,  prowiitiiic  the 
Frrilaitk  the  Grrat ;  liv  Tboiiiai  Car-  ■  iii(  st  niournftil  piiMtclp  fur  M-tK-ctinii, 
lylo.  ill  four  vols.    18i'>8.  nml  ajiprftliiig  loudly  cvctj-wIktc   for 

The  M.  wrs.  HnriK-r  forvnrdca  us    r*-n»vdial  mcaBOros. 

To1«.  1  and 'Jof  thisuiiiqiii' work.    Tht'  

•nl.joct.  iiiid  thf  man, and  the tini.?, arc  fbe  author,  who  in  a  vounp  citizen 
all  worthy  of  the  grniu*  of  (.'nrlvlo.  -  t,f  riiilaihli.hio.  ec-n.ls  uh*  a  ooi.v  of  a 
though  alnioi.t  a  n.w  hold  for  it  to  lux-  romance  <nt  it  le<l  The  JneeUr't  DuLirhtir. 
wiaWm.  ThvvroTk  contains  a  ]toTtra\i,]i  j^  i,y  w.  D.  Keichmr,  K.*q.  Tht 
oflTidrriok.  and  njanyvaluuhlf  map*.,  j^torv,  'without  BiMu^  to  array  the 
U-t  us  tako  an  extract,  at  random.  «:«  a  ..^op  a^'ain<^t  the  rich,  vlovatri. tlu- char- 
Bpcciinon  of  thr  htylo.  Pa^c  UX:  -Hit.-  aetor  of  indu.«tn-  in  all  nseful  i.un.uit», 
tory  mufet  admit  that  he-  attains  tlu-  hy  illni't rating  practical Iv  that  the  «iro 
niaxiiiMim  in  wvoral  things.  Maxim-  i  „ua  ^y  iicorahle  road 'to  compt-Unca 
urn  of  physical  ..tren^'th  :  Can  hn-ak  |  and  fume  in.  not  hv  quarreling  wiih  your 
boreo-Khoi**,  nay  half-crowns  with  tin- ,  noi^hUr  bt^oaufMriic  is  wialthv,  but.  hy 
gcraiid  thuiiih.  Maximum  of  Munp-  ..niiilating  his  examphMfoiit  out,  hy 
ntv :   reallvaiM)lite  cn^atiirt*      ^nx.    ...-...-:T.._     *    ".i    i:„-»:..r 


tnosity:  really  a  iKditccn^aturv.  Max- [  j^.„^.veriTitf  cmrirv  "aiid  aimlication, 
imuiu  of  liabtanls:  thrtc  hundred  and '  y^u^  ^,v„  destiny 'as  the  architect  of 
nity-four  of  thcni;  ]>rol>aI>ly  no  mortal .  y^^u^  own  fortune. 

over  cxccdled  that  quantit}'.     Lastly.  .*  J 

b«  Ims  l^kcd  the  bii;tfost  tiannock  on  !      -,.       _^-  i     •  /%  ^  i  i.__ 

rcconl ;  cake  with  o.WJO  e^r^.s  in  it  and  .  ^  ^he  article  in  our  Octoher  numhcf. 
A  ton  of  butter.  Poor  devil,  he  was  I  ^J  "^  ,{,  ^'™7«on.  J»^  ^>>"'. «"  th# 
fall  of  cood-humor  too/'  '  ^«'«''«''  -fc?wtf'»'y  "/  -Vtfn.  contaim d,  wo 

rejyret  to  sav,  some  tvpo^rrophical  er- 
Sfif-MaJe  Mm.     By  Charles  C.  B     ^''^;  .,'"  """L  "^^^^  "unihep,  a  second 
Seynmur       Nvw-York  :    llariHT  and    <?*'ntrilmtion  from  that  gentleman  will 
Brother*.     li>r*«.     The  volume  is  hand-    "PF»'r. 

■omely  iii^fued,  and  contaius  more  than  j  

•Utv  biofcraidiies,  among  the  numUr  '  The  reprints  of  Foreign  Rfrifvs,  by 
Jackson.  Wrl*tcr.  Maury,  Burns,  Fox.  Li*onan1  Scott  A*  Co.,  >'ew-York,  aro 
Ncibnhr,  Boono.  Paul  Jones.  Dickens,  p -^ularly  received  by  us,  and  cnsti- 
rmnklin.  Fult..u,  Kvans,  Arkwright.  tutc  a  kind  of  elevated  literature  which 
Cobbett.  I  should   be  procur<'d   by  cvi-r^*  family. 

Ti    1/   i         /•  »      >i  *•  ,    »'  .    .  ■'1'^'*  P"*"*^  of  either  lU-view  fs  S3  ikt 

Tlulh»tnry  ffPro^nttUwt^U.Lxtent.^^^^^^^^,^^,  f,,^  Blackwood  and  the  fiur 
tan^e,    and    hffrchi    throuf:hm,t   'A^  K^yiews,  $10  iK-r  annum. 
\\orfil;  iH'ing  an  oflioial  n-jMirt  to  the  ' 

BoanI  of  Alms-House  Oowriiors  of  i  

tlie  City  of  Niw-York  :  By  William       The  |»ast  season  has  been  one  which 
W.  teiircr.  M.  1).     IKiS.  ^jn  i^^nj^  y^  reniemW'Ped  at  the  South 

The  ]Iar|H'ni  send  iw  this  hirgi-.  and.  .  for  the  fearful  pentilvnce  which  has  pro- 
witlioiit  doubt,  very  V ulna blc  Uiok  to  viiihd  in  soniany  cinarters.  In  Charles- 
the  moralist,  the  philanthropist,  and  ton.  Savannah,  Mobile,  anil  New.Or- 
kgislator.  It  is  the  first  w*.rk  of  the  It-aiis,  the  ixtnit  of  the  moHality  st'omg 
kind,  wi>  U'lifVi'.  that  hafi  apjH'arrd  in  only  to  hare  be«>n  limiteil  by  the  num- 
this  country.  The  jiictur*- pn-jti-nted  in  bi«rof  subject*,  while  in  many  porta 
iiklee«l  a  fearful  and  t«rril.li'  one  It  of  the  Bio  (wmnde,  in  T«-xas.  the  havoo 
CzhibitK  an  apfialliiitr  amount  iif  dtpia-  has  iioen  truly  frightfni.  One  favora- 
vity  and  cuuse<juiut  wretchc<luess.  with  ,  ble  feature  the  present  icason,  however. 
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has  boon,  that  tlic  (li^ease  has  travelled 
scarcely  any  into  the  interior,  as  it  did 
A  fovr  years  ago. 

The  followinp  fip^wros  show  the  ex- 
tent of  n)ortality  hy  yellow  fever  up  t4> 
the  first  of  NoveniWf,  at  New-Orleans, 
as  puhlished  in  the  Delta  : 

Wttokly.  Daily.         W««klj.  Dallj. 
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The  Picaynno  pays  a  l>caiitifa1  trib- 
ute to  the  noblo  charities  which  pro- 
Tail  in  New-Orleans  during  those  severe 
Tisitations  of  Providence.     It  says  : 

It  in  Rurpriiiing  how  acti«-o,  <liiiinterO(itf>il 
charitj — nut  that  ending  in  unctaonn  profi'M- 
iionn  an<l  mere  oloquent  wordu,  but  in  deeds 
of  love  wrought  out  toilnuiuely,  at  the  ex- 

rtnn^  of  tlmo,  mone j,  rent— at  the  riidc  of 
ealth  and  even  life — nuddenljr,  undvr  the  in- 
fluence of  the  example  of  our  joang  men, 
MrvadcH  the  whole  communitv,  aa  noon  an 
OiHCaMe  inakm  it*  ap|i«arance.  the  morchant, 
vho  at  a  diNtant  watering-place  or  faiihionable 
resort,  hoam  tlio  signal  of  their  organisation 
to  wrentle  witli  the  epidiunic,  opens  liberallv 
his  purse,  and  makes  them  his  almoners  to 
Ood  s  poor  in  their  distress;  the  politician, 
Ibr  the  luonu'nt  forgetting  his  plans  of  amlil- 
tlon.  gives  a  few  noble  heart-throbs  as  he  re- 
sponds to  the  call  for  aid ;  and  the  selfish 
SJinrl,  who  usaalljr  chuckles  over  hia  gains, 
eannot  withstand  the  sjrmitathj  tliat  pervades 
all  classes,  and  a  ray  of  light  finds  a  way,  as 
It  were,  through  a  crevice,  into  his  callous 
heart,  wurniing  it  into  life,  and  aoftening  it 
into  the  similitude  of  flesh. 


P  We  arc  indebte<l  to  a  friend  for  a  copy 
^a  si)eech,  delivered  by  Thomas  Waf- 
ton,  at  a  Barbacue,  given  near  Warren- 
Ion.  Miss.,  which  diMusses  with  much 
Ability  the  subject  of  the  Siave  Tradt&nd 
the  rfght-M  of  the  Stati*s  under  the  con- 
ftitation  in  reganl  to  it.  Hereafter  we 
may  l>e  enabled  to  extract  from  this 
«piH»ch,  but  at  present  can  only  say,  tliat 
it  offers  an  elabonto  argument  ou  the 


interesting  topics  embraced.     Mr.  W 
ton  says : 

'*  I  Wlieve  that  the  people  of  MissiMJ 
could  easily  \ie  Itrought  to  ruulfxc.  that  ti 
only  conntitutional  hope  of  enjoymg  tl: 
natural  and  jnot  right  to  draw  more  iMrgr 
from  Africa,  springs  from  thfT  |owpr  i 
right  to  nullify  the  unron»titution»l  laW' 
(Nmirress.  Thi-y  could  easily  l>e  inailc  to  { 
reive  that  through  nulliflcat;on  alouf  hi* 
Houth  any  hoiie  of  }ir«*M'rving  «li»\iTy  «•%* 
where  that  it  now  exists,  and  of  adding  to 
numtter  of  slave  States  in  this  l-nion.  Mis 
sippi  has  her  destinies  in  her  own  hand«. 
does  not  dw|M-nd  Ufion  the  NortlMTii  inh)] 
but  it  deirends  on  us,  whether  wo  w'-ll  r««( 
the  8ontncrn  fteople  to  a  position  of  equal 
in  this  confederacy.  The  only  thing  it 
quires  is,  that  we  tell  oar  people  to  buy 
groes  wherever  they  can  get  them,  and  t 
wo  protect  them  against  the  arm  of  theFed< 
(iovemmi'nt,  and  against  its  attempts  uj 
them  here  at  home." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  tliat  tlie  si 
iect  is  even  now  under  discussion  in  1 
Icf^islaturi^s  of  Mississippi  and  Geor)i 
and  will  )>e  one  of  prominent  inter 
hereafter,  without  doubt,  in  many  otl 
of  the  Southern  Legislatures . 


In  a  recent  number  of  tlie  Revic 
we  referretl  to  a  painting  which  was 
progress  at  P]iila<k']phia,  represonti 
the  Hc<'no  in  Court  at  Ncw-CVrlea 
when  Judge  Hall  was  prorumnrinff  j 
tmce  upon  Om.  Jackwim  for  a  dixrep 
of  the  civil  power,  during  thi*  exeit 
times  which  attended  his  military  « 
rations  in  that  quart<.*r,  in  1814- 
This  notice  has  induced  the  proprie 
J.  J.  Hedenburg,  1919  ViiK5-str«»et,ini 
delphin,  to  address  us  a  htti^r,  fi 
whicli  we  make  an  extract  for  the  K 
fit  of  our  rea<iers.  Tlie  artist  is  i 
without  a  portraitof  Judge  Hall,  thot 
very  anxious  to  obtain  it. 

"I  regret  very  much  I  did  not  lia\e 
pleasure  of  seeing  yourself  and  Hon.  Cba 
(lay arre,  when  you  were  laU  in  our  city, 
would  have  afforded  me  great  pleaiure  if 
could  have  seen  the  Jackson  Firture  in 
then  condition,  but  Csr  greater,  could  you 
It  at  this  niomeut.  I  yeslerdav  wa-»  at 
HcheUH«*le*s  ^tuiiio.  and  what  I  then  had 
sente*!  to  my  view,  was  more  tbun  I  ran 
•duly  dei4<TitH>.  Oh  !  how  I  do  wi^th  you  ci 
M'e'it;  it  is  even  now  almost  a  thing  <>f 
Mr.  8.  has  m.ide  himself  thoroughly  »iqu:i 
ed  with  tlio  scene  lie  h  to  rejin'MMit :  ull 
details  are  lieauUfully  and  utriliiiiirly  " 
out.  In  the  geueral  arrangeroent.  iUH|.o!.i 
of  the  many  portraits*,  the  frrou{.ing.  he 
iieen  happy,  very  happy — no  ron<lrii 
crowdetl  mass,  liut  oi»en,  well  )Htlani-«>«l. 
tinrt,  eRHv.  f«>r«'ible.  and  pleiiKant  t«  look  fl 
the  entire  w<irlc.  Then-  h  «ufflrlent  a<  tim 
r-n»M.*nted.  not  enough,  however,  to  det 
f^om  the  difnity,  which  ahoald  churact^ 
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i'lifilTunlhiiii  iiti\  :i'>>irtaJii'<-?  il.> 


plvn-i' i|ij  il.  mill  |il:i'i'  Ivitli  I. nil  jiikI  ni.v<i-ll  mi-  {)|o  jniit  iilli*. 
diT  laj-liiip  ii1»ljK-»l«"H.  I  uiii  M»  iiiiiiuTi'iMl  ill  Lu- 1  ,  |»-..tvw 
^..^_^  .. •  il.:     «: ^  •..  _ i.._  :•    ..»i...U-   ;•.._.'•»'      ifcr.»ir.w 


tract  s<»iiiftiiiK-ii  to  a,  iuiiif  nn<l  iiiiiK>tcul 
coMtrilaitiuii. 

Tlio  roptirt  of  tbo  Cvtttm  Crop  of 
1K'j7-8,  whicli  n|i)K-uri<(lin  tin*  Movom- 
Ih.t  iiuiiiIkt  of  the  Kkvif.w,  \h  inuoou- 


•uph  iiM'ii  a!«  ar<»  tlioroln  r<'iT«*»etiU"<j.     The    wi*  coiiy  from  a  niifint  c»r  compiliition, 

»itt  *  ' »^  ii,forni:it,..ri  with  n-^unJ  t»  Ui-    jj,^.  (Vurl«-8t»n  llm.k  f«.r  ixaiiil.l.',  our 

■till- "f  •••■"tuiiiv  wiirii  »l  tin- I  t'ri'Hl.niK-n  the  :       ,     .     .  _.    »i  .   ^_    i-.   i  .   i.  «      •i.« 

autltor  InmMlf.  luiti  tiiiH  hvi  m.-  to  )»« 
Tlic  object  Ill-ill*;  to  luuke 

.  .  i,     .  .         ,     • u.  1...     Tin-  ifcf.wr.w  n  iH'iJO.Hitorv  c»f  tl««"  iimfit 

iilup:**  al  till- tiiii'-  n- t'l  nii'l'T  II   iitliii^-  iin- ■       ,      ,  ,     .    v.  .'  • ,.      ii     .     *i 

Ihi^mM.  t..  iii..«.  r  th-  iinin.i..ii*  l.t!.i«  J  am    \ulimhli-  ilifi>riiiiitiun,  n|il»hi-al.K'  to  the 
n>C(-i\iiic.  a>kiiiK)iiiw  till*  work  i<  ]ro|;ri*<M.iii)r.  '  politicnl  niiil   iii«lu.<ttrin1  il)tcrc>t.4  of  tlio 

Ify.Mi  »..iiii  I kiM.i;i-t..i.Mtir..  ii,.-|uiiit-   ,1,,^,  ^vo  tiikr  <»ur  urticliK  fr.«m  tvi-ry 

liiif  ill  \fii.r  wi.li  Iv  « iniil.ilnrK  U'-*uw.iiiiil  >^jr  I       •    .    ^      .i     .     ti..  ._•■_   ii.    .J 

t4i  ihriri.  .1.:-  ihi'it  .111  i-  }.n.i.iir  un  a-iiinrHM.;.    M"-»rtrr.  UfM  jrnat  I V  yVvUT  «n  al.lo  vX- 

■li'l  will  ].|-ii!i.iMr   1m'  fiiiiij.lvU-ii    in  aUiiit  »i\ 

ninnfli-.  ii-ii  win'iM  tin  im-  u  m-tv  )rn*»l  fuvm. 

I  wioli  I  u:!-  an  urtiot.  that  I  iniithl  Ki^*'  .V"U,  , 

In  Mil  )i  Iirni4  a«  ynu  woiiM  fully  ruiiii-rf  linul. 

tho  );lori<-«  ami  )H-autii*>  uf  tin-  wmk,  vwu  in 

it4  fin'^iiit  "tiiti*.    Si-)i«'iiH<M-l«-'-'  Miul  in  ill  tlif 

work.   Ill-  >:(y^  iii>hi>tti>rT.  amii-iit  ur  ino>iiTn. 

ever  I  n»-iMiti'J  to  hin  min  I  a  -iihjfrt.  wi  glori- 

oa)>.  >o  full  nf  iioliility  of  chaructiT.  mid  iiuv  !  riit4;    ill  a  fi'W    ]^irtiiMi)Ar!«.    wliicli   enn 

which  shoiilil  cuinniHrni  th-  U'-t  .frorln  of  kii    r,.„,iiiy  Ih«  com-ctin!  h\  n f.-niKV  to  the 

artist.  u»  thf  oni*  now  ItviiiKilluMrati'd.   11**- ■     ^.    _-  .    ..  ..  ^    ...in'i     i    i  ,.  ..^  :..  •!.- 

iiMC  1  ti'.li'l.iMl  niunj  Utkc  »i.d  ^aluuhl.,  in-    ^'t*»^»"  -talistic*  imMlnlu-il  l.y  w  ill  the 

gra>  iii^'s.  ioul  f..r  thi*  j  a>t  twoli.'  y.'nn*  haviiiif    Ittst  fow  Iiiollthi>.      Ihe  CorM't  lolii*  Will 

boea  *-oii*tanl«.T  fnKUffVfl  in  work*  of  art.  I    |h3   ^ivcil    ill   our  Jailtwrv    liuliilM-r   OS 

may  «laini  to  know  ^iii.;  littl.-  of  tJ...  iffiM-l    fup^i^i.^.,!  \,y  tlu-  NcW-York  i'firf*  Cur- 

li«ci-'Mir\  to  III*  iiroducril  III  an  liiftorn-al   iiir-  /      .  •   •-      .  ..»  •  .    ■ 

turt-:  Hii.!  my  own  oj.inioii,  and  tliat  of  iny  i  rf«/,  vhu'h.  nt  tliw  moment,  W  Dot  in 

friends  i«.  t hi- Jai*k<«on  )  it  tun*  will  coniinand    our  1iO:»!H:iMion. 

ihe  udiiiir.ition   of  all  who  *vv  it.      If  you  

ntionlii  n^it  lMiiladi'l|>hia  b«-fi>r«  tht;  |aintiiiir  • 

i*  nont  lo  L'liiiliin  to  \»-  cnirraviHl  fnnn.  i-ii-av  WANTED, 
call  lit  Uh'  j.nidi.1  of  Mr.  sheii«».lr.  Kih-i..       Tkf  /oltotting  numhtrM  of  the  Remew  will 
two  ■limr'.  Iiili.w  Viiif.  wi«>.t  !*iili».     Ilv  will  Le    t,  taUn  in  tjrhan^tjor  utkttK  or  /'urchasid 
didiv'lit.'d  til  M-i.'  yoii  or  any  of  your  frii-ud«    at  thi  ojfirt  in  ^ivr-OrUans: 
who  may  vi.it  our  city.                                        ^  1810-Junuary,  Fihruary.  March,  April.  July. 
^k■|ltl•lnU■r.  and  th-tuluT. 

.  ,     -     ,       „,  ,    ^        ;  1^7— January,  March,  May,  aud  Juue. 

An  Account  of  tlio  hihicatwruil  Ctn- ;  iMU~.\uKu»t. 
venhcn  at  Kmattun^  Alnhtnui,  \iU6  Intii  •  1h:h»— ?JiiitiMiii"ir, 
fiirniMhiMl    iw.      The    attvii.Uuce    wni*  I  l;?J-5^'''"""  V  *"** '""'' 

,  111  II-  1  «^»'» — NovfinliiT. 

lar>?«'.  ail.l  aililh-ssm  wrrc  «lillV«TitI  on  .  is:,ri— JaniLiry.  and  Augii^t. 

tlie  ori;uiii/.atioil  of  i^oliool.x  liV  M('!*!»rit      Ih'iT— Ma\.  n<-tolM-r.  and  lyccrmlior. 


Sniitli.    CroiiHlaiul.  aiul    IVnnfuv.     Of 
the  \h»\  iiaiuvtl,  the  •VouMtrn  iilatctmaH 

*•  V>  fi'i'l  that  w«'  do  n»  more  than  .■jiinj-lc 
Juntii-c  t'l  the  -«|i*aLvr.  .tn-l  his  ffT'it  on  that 
occa>itiii.  wlii-ii  wc  rharacti-rixi*  it  an  one  of 
th«  liiii't  rlia>t<-  aii'l  iH-autifiil  adi|r«-«M*it  t<i 
whirh  It  h.-i<  l'mt  Imm'ii  niir  {.Icaourv  to  li^ton. 
AlM>iinili?i»;  in  »11  the  ffrandi-^t  iuia^i-ry.  ami  in 
iIlii%tratiiiU'<  the  haii|iii-»t  aud  tliu  mu^t  fetri- 
kiag" 


1S.'|H — January.  March,  and  AiiKU;-t. 

TheM  nil  111  here  ur*.'  of  gri'At  iiiipor- 
tanci'  ill  iiiakintr  np  vvti*.  and  any  friviid 
woni'l  <hi  iH  the  i;reato>t  KiT\ice  by 
Mipplyini;  one  or  more  of  them.  Those 
wlio  fiuve  n«d  |inhtr%'etl  the  wurk  reg- 
ularly would  do  Mill  to  riehantfcthuM} 
iiuiiifH-ri4  f«>r  future  nui6.  Will  4)iir 
frieiid.i  and  aireiitit  endeftvur  to  aid  us 
iu  the  matter  y 


Our  w«»rthy  frit-nds  of  tho  CharUsftm 
Courirr  an*  a!w;iy.<«  m»  kind  and  indul-  i 
gent  in  tlu'ir  refernires  to  the  Krvikw.  ! 
tliat  w«'  felt  a  little  iiiortitie«I  recently  I 
to  fin*]  a  won!  of  complaint  from  that  | 
quarter  It  was.  of  ci>urse,  t-ntirely  an  | 
orerHiifht  that  tlie  ctuunuTcial  i»tatiMioH< 
of  ('harh>ton  for  the  lai»t  yt-ar  were  not  I 
crtHbtid  Tliev  came  frrnii  the  exe«  I- 1 
h*nt  tiitaiiiMal  eolniiin!*  of  that  pa|HT. 
It  id  tiiir  wi-ih  always,  in  Hueh  niiitti>r<. ' 
to  do  what  is  rii;ht ;  but  in  cajH'n,  like. 
that    of  Dr.  Bochmau's |Mi|H.*r.    when' 


Zy^  A  ffw  c"m|ili»ic  wt«  of  th»«  Rbmbw,  In 
-2*1  ti<liiiii«'«,  pnii-  $7%,  haul"  ni<  ly  l<"und, 
ni.iT  ittill  III*  had  at  th:«  nflitr  .  ai<>wa  f<  w  Mttt 
of  till'  hl>in^tlt.tl  Ki*«»urrr-  of  thi*  Niuth  mi4 
Wi-t.  three  %oliinu-«,  i-rice  |5. 


TO  AbVF.RTI^EIL<. 
Cxn  w*  indiirc  some  S^oulhrrn  mt^rrhanU, 
l<laiiti-r%  follf-t^'R.  M-hooli,  iuaiiuln<<tiiri«r<, 
la«i<T«  I'tc.  to  aihcrtiitv  in  Ihf  ympfm  i>f  th« 
llBUkW  ?  Our  tiTHMari"  nnHl.-rat.-.  and  ••i:r 
ad«<'rti«in|r  «|>are  liniite«l.  W.»  trr.-i'.ly  j  rrff  r 
.<iMiithvrn  ailverti-«cm<-iit^.  aiiil  if  tiny  a'rt>  nffrr* 
M.  would  fill  our  wgen  rntinlj  with  then, 
%o  th*  esdunion  of  all  otberf. 
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BAHCBOFT'S  HISTORY. 

A  nUtory  of  th«  Vnlt<Ml  Staton,  from  tho  Dineorory  of  the  Amcrlmn  rontim'nt.  l\y  U 
Gkoikib  nAMCROFT.    With  Portrait.  Ma[M.  Jcc.    7  roU.  8vn..  i  loth.  $11. 

Vol.  VII.  id  alxo  puMlithed  m  Tol.  T.  of  the  Amerirui  Ro volution,  with  titU'-p.-vro  an-i  hiu>i 
to  corrf^iiond. 

*•  The  dlstiiiKUinhod  mwltn  of  thw  work  hare  >)«on  (frntofiilly  nrknowlorttft-.l  l.j  hi*  r'wii,< 

man Tho  Iirilli»nt  dlwiulnitionsanfl  opIiMvloii  which  nnr'irh  tho«»  voluinM  with. i  »■■ 

of  rhettiric,  and  tin*  KathvrinKM  of  an  ainnzihi;  nxtttnt  nf  Hcholii^tic  ri'«i'urch  iitmI  Iir>T:iry  i 
tnro,  Horvo  to  roiniiiiT a  rftiMlcr  that  tho  iili^hti^^t  d«>tiiiN  nf  tho  n:irr:iti%i>  have  reLttim:! 
■oino  of  the  loftiunt  themi**  of  human  thon|i(ht  ami  intvruAt.'* — f^hrittinn  Ksnminer. 

SHAKEBPEABE'S  COMPLETE  W0BX3. 

The  Works  of  William  Phakc«pear*'.  New  and  oleirant  ffilition.  Tho  Plajji,  t-dili'd  from 
Antlipntic  Folio,  with  Various  R<)adinirM  from  all  tht«  I'ditiotK  nnd  all  tht*  (VmniiMit.tt 
Not«'N.  Iiitroilui'tnry  Koniarkn.  an  IliHtnrical  Hki^tch  of  thu  T«*xt,  an  Arsonist  nf  rjio  I 
and  I'roirrvu  of  tho  Knt^li^h  Drama,  a  Mi>moir  of  thi*  l*oi*t.  ami  an  K^kit  u|>nii  hi4  (rc:i 
l)r  KtciiAKD  (iRA!«T  WiiiTR.  To  bo  comiiriMd  iu  VI  tuIm.  post  8vo.  VoU.  2,  S,  4.  .'•.  i 
roadjr ;  cloth;  pur  vol.,  fl  'td. 

EHCTCLOPJEDIA  BBITANHICA: 

Or,  Dirtionary  of  Art*,  Pclrnce,  and  Oonoral  Lil<npaturo.  Kislith  rdiiioii ;  rotl^'^d.  c-ilnrj 
anil  hmucht  down  to  tho  pri>«^nt  time.  K  litoil  liy  TiioMA-t  Sthwart  Tuaim..  M.  I>..  V 
8.  K..  i*r«ifu««)r  nf  Modiral  JiiriMiiriid«Micc  in  thu  I'nivrrKity  of  K<tinf>ur);h.  WWh  \\\,\% 
of  live  hundrud  Knj^avinfru  on  ntei'l,  and  m.-my  thouiuindsi  on  wood.  To  bu  ciiiii|<ri^<-' 
2*2  voIuuiuM,  4to.  VoN.  1  to  Ifl  now  roady.  (Moth  ;  %'t  r»o  jirr  vuliinic. 
Thi^  flit  ion  han  undur^ne  fiarofiil  reviidon  and  exl(»nMve  alti-raiionH.  po  n«  t'l  ncrum 

datv  it  t<i  the  Improvofl  ta<ttu  a&<l  advanrvd  intollifr^nro  of  thft  tinii>ri.     Tho  c<iiS»r  \i,\<  ki"  •; 

tho  co-o|ifr.ttion  of  tho  niont  omlnont  livini;  authori.  who  havi*  rontritMitfd  trt>:iti«'-  i:i 

Tfiriou-*  d<MiartniL'ntM  of  Science,  Litorature,  the  Art*,  ManufacturcH,  Couinifrrf,  .^t:tti<i^irs. 

Oenonil  Kmtwledtfi^,  to  nuiKTwde  tho<ie  now  rendorfl  oh^uih'tc  liy  the  prof(rvh.i  i>f  <K.'ii<v 

lllliirov««mi>nt-i  in  tlii>  art>i,  (»r  thu  i;i>n<>ral  ailrancomont  of  Kori'-ty. 
On«  thi>u^and  ropioiof  thi*  jrroat  work  aro  alrt>ady  onli-n-d  to  nupply  tho  im^iifri'Mr-i  in 

aountry,  and  the  number  Im  continn-tUy  InrnraNinu'.     It  U  )H>lii'vi-d  thiit  no  puMir  ,iti<iri  i-f 

kind,  Ml  R\tcnoi\e.  h.ii  hitherto  rommaudcd  ku  large  a  Falc,  ur  bevu  ko  Uoavr\iii(;  of  t!ic 

trouagu  of  thu  reading  eomuuuity. 

BBITISH  POETS. 

AOomplnto  rolloctlon  of  the  Hrltinh  Poi't.-*,  from  rhoncor  to  Wori|<worth  :  emWri^'^ii'tr 
whole  Worki  of  tho  niont  Vixtlnirn|MliiHl  .\uthori4.  with  S«d>Ttionit  from  tho  MimV  I'oi 
accompanied  with  Hio^aphlcal.  lliNtorioal.  and  Oritiriil  Notici-«. 
ThiM  *»rlpn  of  tho  nritinli  PootJi  ha^  wcurod  tho  uiiqiialifli'd  comniondution  «»r  tin-  •.zc^-t 
the  puldic.  ill  all  partN  of  i\\ii  country,  ho  that  tho  micci'h-!  nf  tli<!  undort-akin^r  i*  firiulv  «•% 
iJMhod.     It  \*  nnivcricilly  acknowbvlgi'd  to  l»n  tho  tK>Ht  edition  ('\i*r  iM>>-ui-i|.  I»>th  in  pfiti 
oditor><hi;i  and  mechanical  oxociition,  placing  it  out  of  tho  nvicli  of  com|>otittoii.     Knrh  >■ 
0ltn  work  in  noM  Iit  it-Mdf;  and  the  pritM't  of  each  Tolumi*,  Kimo..  l>t>uud  in  th<-  .Vl<li:i<.'  it 
or  in  liliick-  cloth.  i;ilt-lctt(Tod,  in  T:*  conti. 
On«!  huridrod  volume'*  are  now  ro.vlv.  coinprHinfir  tho  followine: — 

Akon^id-.  1  Tol.— II:»ll:idH.  8  vols.— Heiittj.'.  1  vol.— Hutl-r  2  vuN.— ram;.b.ll.  1  v..I.-  «': 
tertoii.  'i  voN.— rhurrhill.  .1  voN.— (^l|l■ri■llr•^  .T  vnU.— (.'•jIIIiih.  1  vol.— I'owp'T.  ;;  \,A-.  --\u>\ 
ItoI. — Drydon. .'»  vol«j. — Kalroncr.  1  vol.— (Jar.  2  vid«j. — (Jol.Njnith,  1  Tid.— (^riv.  1  ii»l.— t 
bert.  1  vol.— IIiTfick,  2  loN.— Ilool.  4  xoN.— Ki-ati.  1  toI,— Mjirv^ll,  1  vol.— Milt.  n.  :\  >.■! 
Moon-,  n  wiN.— I»arnidl  &  Tickoll.  1  vol.  — I'oj,o.  Ji  vnN.— Prior.  2  vol.-.— Sfott,  i'  \i.lt.-M 
Ipunro.  1  \oI.— Shidlity.-'i  voii.— Sktdtoii,'.*)  vol..*. — SiK-ncor.  .'»  vol-.— >*urn»T.  1  v.d.— .*»»ift  ?,\ 
— TliomMoii  2  voN.— V.iujfhan.  1  vol.— Watts,  1  vol.— Whit*-,  1  vol.— Wordsworth.  7  vol 
Wyutt,  1  vol.— Young,  2  vols. 

THE  BRITISH  ESSAYISTS; 

with  Preface*.  Hi.^torlcal  and  Diogranhicnl.  Wy  A.  CnAi.MKR.*.  f.  S.  A.  In  .•»»<  rnN..  Wr 
$2S  TiO.  Tatlur,  Spectator,  (Juanlian,  Rambler,  Adventurer,  World.  Conuoivicur.  It 
Ulrtur,  LoMn|(«i^  0\)Mi^eTf  Looker-on. 


